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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  first  edition  of  this  volume,  issued  in  1895,  and  con- 
taiaing  only  the  famous  treatise  of  Poaepny  and  the  discus- 
sions directly  based  upon  it,  was  exhausted  by  an  unexpectedly 
large  demand  from  students,  teachers  and  mining  en^neers  in 
practice.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  authorized  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  edition,  which  was  at  first  designed  to  be  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  former  one,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Biographical  Notice  of  the  distinguished  author.  But  the 
presentation  of  certain  notable  papers  on  this  subject  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  February,  1900,  led  to  the  decision 
that  these  papers,  with  the  discussions  thereof,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  edition. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was  found  impossible  to  ia- 
clade  papers  of  recognized  importance,  published  prior  to  1900, 
or  papers  on  cognate  subjects,  such  as  classifications  of  ore-de- 
posits, descriptions  of  special  deposits,  etc.,  published  since. 
The  Secretary's  Note,  constituting  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
gives  ample  proof  that  the  valuable  material  of  these  classes  con- 
tained in  the  TVaniotfhoJMofthe  Institute  far  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  a  single  book.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  the  present  collec- 
tion is  not  intended  to  render  unnecessary  the  consultation  of 
many  papers  not  contained  in  it,  by  any  one  who  would  gain  a 
comprehensive  notion  of  the  science  to  which  it  relates.  Among 
such  papers,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  not  a  few,  equal  in 
value  to  those  which  are  here  reproduced.  With  regard  to  all 
these,  the  Secretary  can  only  express  his  regret  that  they  could 
not  be  JDcladed,  and  his  pride,  nevertheless,  that  the  material 
thus  necessarily  omitted  is  so  abundant  and  so  important. 

R.  W.  Raymond. 
Dbcexbeb,  1901. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Thb  name  of  Franz  Posepny  appears  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  IVaTisactions  of  the  Institute  as  one  of  its  foreign  members, 
At  the  Boston  Meeting  of  Febrnary,  1888,  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member,  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  economic  geology,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  which  has  borne  in 
Germany,  at  least,  since  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Cotta,  the  name 
of  Erzlagerstattenlehre.  The  views  of  Cotta  and  his  associates, 
sometimes  called,  for  cdnvenience,  "  the  Freiberg  school,"  dom- 
inated for  a  generation  the  current  theories  and  classifications 
of  mining  engineers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  excellent  translation  of  Cotta's  text-book  by 
Prof,  Frederick  Prime,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Institute,  was  for  many  years  the  control- 
ling, and,  indeed,  the  only  easily  available  authority  on  this 
subject  in  the  English  language. 

As  a  personal  friend,  diligent  student  and  hearty  admirer  of 
Bernhard  Cotta,  and  no  less  as  professional  critic  of  his  views, 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  say  that  his  theories,  as  stated  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  are  still,  to  a  surprising  degree,  valid  and  com- 
prehensive. There  is  scarcely  a  single  modern  modification  of 
thera  for  which  he  did  not, with  intuitive  prescience,  leave  a  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the  whole  "  Freiberg 
school,"  that  it  gave  too  much  prominence  and  attributed  too 
much  typical  importance  to  fissure-veins  of  the  class  represented 
in  the  Erzgebirge.  Such  writers  as  Groddeck  and  Grimm  have 
undoubtedly  aided  to  modify  this  disproportionate  emphasis. 
But  it  has  not  ceased  to  influence  the  conceptions  entertained 
by  miners,  and  even  by  legislators,  as  the  United  States  mining 
law  (evidently  based  on  the  "  true  fissure-vein  "  as  a  general 
type)  abundantly  demonstrates, 

PoBepny  had  contributed  to  the  subject  numerous  mono- 
gn^ha,  throwing  much-needed  light  upon  it  from  the  detailed 
study  of  special  mining  districts.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  this  particular  branch  of  geology,  and  had  occupied 
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Vin  PREFACE   TO   THE   FIRST   EDITIOM. 

for  ten  years  a  chair  as  profeasor  in  the  Przibram  Mining  Acad- 
emy, deahng  exclusively  with  the  theory  of  ore-deposits.  When 
I  urged  him  to  contribute,  for  the  International  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  1895,  a  paper  on  that  subject,  I  did  not  venture  to 
expect  BO  generous  a  response  as  I  received,  in  the  free  dedica- 
tion to  the  Institute  of  a  treatise  comprising  a  summary  of  the 
views  and  observations  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  his  specialty.  Besides  its  wealth  of  de- 
tails, this  treatise  presents  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
attempt  at  a  genetic  classification — a  feature  confessedly  absent 
from  most  earlier  systems. 

The  translation  of  Prof.  Poaepny's  work  was  to  me  a  labor 
both  instructive  and  delightful;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging here  that  my  task  was  greatly  lightened  in  that 
regard  by  the  marvellous  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  German 
manuscript,  the  whole  of  which  came  to  me  in  the  exquisite 
handwriting  of  Madame  Posepna.  Her  husband  was  for  some 
months  unable  to  write,  by  reason  of  an  injury  to  hia  hand. 
Probably  he  regarded  this  accident  as  a  misfortune ;  but  I  trust 
he  will  not  be  ofl:ended  if  I  say  that  hia  American  transistor 
had  reason  to  take,  with  gratitude,  a  different  view  of  it* 

My  translation  of  the  paper  itself  has  received  the  author's 
approval ;  but  the  translation  of  his  later  communication,  which 
appears  in  this  volume  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  goes  to 
presB  without  final  revision  on  his  part  I  can  only  infer,  from 
his  omission  to  return  with  corrections  the  copy  sent  him  sev- 
eral months  ago,  that  he  has  not  found  serious  errors  in  it. 

The  presentation  of  this  paper  at  the  Chicago  Meeting  of 
1898  was  the  signal  for  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion  on 
the  part  of  American  geologista.  That  discussion  has  by  no 
means  come  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  impulse  thus 
given  to  a  renewed  study  of  this  important  subject  will  continue 
to  operate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  stop  somewhere,  in  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  con- 
venient use  of  readers ;  and  the  line  has  been  drawn  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  XXIV.  of  the  Iransactiona  of  the  Institute,  ao  as  to  in- 
clude, with  a  complete  analytical  index,  for  ready  reference, 
both  the  original  paper  and  all  the  discussions  of  it  contained 
in  Vols.  XXm.  and  XXIV.  R.  "W.  Raymond. 

*  Se«  further  remarks  in  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Posepnj,  in  this  Tolnme. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  FRANZ  POSEPNT. 

BY  B.    W.    RATHOND,   KBW  YORK  CIIT. 
(AtlaotA  Ueetlug,  October,  lESS.) 

Os  the  27th  day  of  March  laat,  the  day  od  which  the  Florida 
Bcssions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  began  in  Ocala, 
occurred  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  dietinguiehed  honorary 
members,  Bergrath  Franz  Posepny,  of  Vienna,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  ore-deposits  in  the  mining  school  at 
Przibram,  Bohemia.  Prof.  Poeepny  had  greatly  increased  his 
fame  among  American  mining  engineers,  besides  laying  the 
Institute  under  special  obligations  of  gratitude,  by  the  elabor- 
ate, brilliant  and  suggestive  treatise  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Ore- 
Deposits,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  International  meeting, 
held  at  Chicago,  in  1898.  This  essay,  constituting  the  first 
complete  publication  of  the  substance  of  hie  course  of  lectures 
at  Przibram,  enriched  and  perfected  by  the  matured  results  of 
his  iavestigation  and  reflection  down  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
pletion, was  a  free  gift  of  almost  unprecedented  value  to  the 
society  which  had  distinguished  him  by  honorary  membership. 
In  estimating  the  generosity  of  the  author,  it  must  be  borne  in 
raiml  that  the  copyright  of  such  a  work,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
Btody  and  of  practice  as  an  instructor,  is  of  no  little  value  to 
a  European  professor,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  re- 
srards  of  his  (otherwise  not  highly-paid)  labor. 

Moreover,  Prof,  Posepny  performed  under  peculiar  difficul- 
ties his  promise  to  contribute  this  treatise.  Apart  from  his 
tailing  health,  an  accidental  tall  had  so  crippled  his  hand  that 
he  was  for  months  unable  to  write ;  and  the  whole  of  the  volu- 
minous German  manuscript  had  to  be  dictated  to  his  wife,  in 
whose  exquisitely  clear  and  beautiful  handwriting  it  came  to 
me  for  translation  and  publication.  That  interesting  labor, 
willingly  performed,  was  greatly  lessened  by  this  circumstance ; 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  to  Prof  Posepny  that  my  per- 
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Z  BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICE   OF   FRAMZ   POaBPST. 

BOnal  regret  for  hie  accident  was  coQBiderably  mitigated  by  the 
indirect  gain  thua  occaaioued  to  his  translator. 

I  truBt  that  I  do  not  transgress  propriety  by  Baying  in  this 
place  a  few  words  concerning  Madame  Clotilde  Poaepni,  who 
accompanied  her  distinguished  hnsband  in  hia  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1876  (as  on  so  many  of  hia  other  journeys  and 
expeditions),  and  with  whom  so  many  members  of  the  Institute 
had  the  pleasare  of  becoming  acquainted  at  that  time.  "With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sir  Charlea  and  Lady  Lyell,  I  can 
recall  to  mind  no  other  husband  and  wife  so  highly  accom- 
plished, 80  thoroughly  united  and  so  mutually  complementary 
in  scieutific  work.  In  the  matter  of  languages,  for  instance,  I 
remember  hearing  one  of  them  say  that,  drawing  a  meridian 
through  eastern  Europe,  diey  had  divided  the  map  between 
them ;  he  assuming  for  his  province  the  tongues  east  of  that 
line,  while  she  took  care  of  those  to  the  west,  including  all  the 
European  languages  and  literatures  that  we  commonly  regard 
as  required  for  linguistic  accomplishment.  German,  of  course, 
was  common  ground  to  both.  The  inestimable  value  of  such 
a  colleague  to  Prof.  Posepuy  is  indicated  abundantly  in  his 
treatise,  already  mentioned,  which  exhibits,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  results  of  much  original  investigation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  tech- 
nical literature  of  western  nations.  That  treatise  aroused  so 
much  interest  among  mining  engineers  in  this  country,  and 
gave  rise  to  so  much  suggestive  discussion,  that  a  separate  vol- 
ume, containing  the  original  paper,  the  criticiams  which  it 
elicited,  and  Prof.  Posepny's  reply  thereto,  carefully  indexed 
for  convenient  consultation,  has  been  issued  by  the  Institute, 
to  accommodate  instructors  and  students.  It  was  just  as  this 
edition  was  leaving  the  press  that  I  received  the  news  of  Prof. 
Posepny's  death ;  and  in  view  of  the  part  which  his  wife  had 
taken  in  hia  service  to  the  Institute  and  to  science,  I  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  these  words,*  which  I  here  repeat, 
not  doubting  that  they  will  be  heartily  adopted  by  every  one 
who  shall  read  them : 


*  This  dedicotioD,  and  the  froniispiecviNutnit  of  Ponpit;,  have  been  omitted 
from  the  present  volame. 
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UOOBAPHICAL   NOTICE   OF   FKANZ   POSBPST.  XI 

TO 

MADAME  CLOTILDE  PO^EPNi:, 

WIFE,   COMRApE   AND   COLLBAOUB 

OF   THE   DISTINQCI8HED   AND   LAMENTED 

AUTHOR   OF   THIS   TREATISE. 

THE   PRESENT   VOLUME   IS   INSCRIBED 

IN  WITNESS   OF   GEATITUDB   FOR   HER   CO-OPERATION, 

AND   SYHPATHX   WITH   HER   BBRBAVEHBNT. 

In  attemptiog  to  sketch  the  career  of  Franz  Poaepny,  I  ahall 
make  free  ose  of  the  appreciative  obituary  notice  written  by 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Oberbergrath  Ritter  C.  von  ErnBt,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Oest.  Zeitsck.  fur  Berg-  und  HUttenwesen,  and 
pablished  in  that  journal  April  27,  1895. 

Born  March  30, 1836,  at  Starkenbach,  in  Bohemia,  Poaepny, 
after  preliminary  courses  in  various  Bohemian  schools,  entered, 
in  1852,  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Prague,  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  natural  sciences,  for  which  he  had  a  native 
inclioBtion.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  curriculum,  he  zeal- 
ously frequented  the  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  botany, 
miDeralogy,  geology,  palseontology,  chemistry,  technology,  met^ 
allurgy,  etc.  In  order  to  utilize  in  the  department  of  mining 
hiB  knowledge  of  geology,  he  went,  in  1857,  to  the  mining 
whool  at  Przibram,  where  he  was  specially  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Director  Grimm  on  the  science  of  ore-deix>8its.  It 
^■88  from  Grimm  (says  his  German  biographer,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Posepny's  own  notes)  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
new  that  ore-deposits  are  cbaracteriBtieally  confined  to  decom- 
posed rocks — a  doctrine  which  guided  and  influenced  him  for 
many  years  after.  Af^r  finishing  his  mining  course,  he  en- 
tered (1859)  the  State  service,  and  was  first  assigned,  without 
pay,  to  the  government  bureau  at  Nagybioya,  and  thence 
{I860),  at  a  salary  of  less  than  50  cents  a  day,  to  Ohlalapos- 
biDja,  in  Transylvania.  This  region,  with  its  complicated 
mine-workings  and  vein-phenomena,  was  peculiarly  interesting 
and  stimulating  to  an  ardent  young  mining  engineer  and  in- 
vestigator; but  he  was  condemned  to  the  prosaic  drudgery  of 
auditing  the  old  accounts  of  mines  which  had  been  destroyed 
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in  the  rebellion  of  1848,  and  his  superior  official  discouraged 
his  studies  underground,  telling  him  that  he  had  "  much  more 
important  things  to  attend  to  than  going  down  into  old  mines, 
which  could  show  him  only  ruhblsh  and  dirt."  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies  in  secret  until 
a  more  favorable  position  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  director 
(at  about  60  centa  per  day !)  of  certain  explorations  for  lignite 
in  the  district  of  Kovar.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
execution  of  a  topographical  and  geological  map  of  the  district, 
determining,  on  palseontological  evidence,  the  age  of  the  coal- 
deposite.  This  led  to  a  recognition  of  his  peculiar  qualihca- 
tions  for  the  study  of  problems  in  economic  geology;  and  in 
1862  he  was  designated  (at  the  increased  salary  of  76  cents  per 
day!)  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  ore-deposits  and  almost 
abandoned  mines  of  Rodna,  in  Transylvania.  This  work,  in 
which  he  at  first  received  assistance  from  the  Qeologische  Reicha- 
anstalt  at  Vienna,  was  subsequently  somewhat  peremptorily 
and  prematurely  terminated,  and,  late  in  1865,  Posepny  was 
ordered  to  make  a  similar  study  of  the  gold-mines  of  Verea- 
patak.  This  occupied  him  until  1869,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Vienna,  and  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  mines  of 
Baibl,  in  Carinthia.  This  work  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  the  authorities  were,  perhaps,  inconsiderate  in  their  re- 
peated demands  for  a  hasty  completion  of  it  Posepny  was 
still,  after  1 1  years  of  service,  only  an  "  expectant,"  without 
title  and  with  scanty  pay;  and  in  justifiable  dissatisfaction  with 
this  treatment,  he  accepted,  in  1870,  the  offer  of  an  independ- 
ent position — specially  created  for  him — as  economic  geologist 
for  Hungary,  with  a  salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  some- 
thing like  (1000  per  annum.  This  he  occupied  for  two  years, 
executing  during  that  period  many  investigations  of  value  to 
the  Hungarian  mining  industry.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
RaibI;  finished  and  presented,  in  187S,  his  official  report  on 
that  district,  and  then  went  back  to  Hungary,  to  continue  his 
study  of  the  Sctemnitz  region.  But  by  this  time  his  services 
were  required  in  a  wider  field ;  and  he  resigned  his  position  in 
Hungary  to  accept  that  of  Vice-Secretary  in  the  Royal-Imperial 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  (including  mining)  of  Austria.  In 
this  capacity,  from  1873  to  1879,  he  carried  out  in  Tyrol  and 
Salzburg  a  series  of  investigations  (published  in  the  first  vot 
vecyGopgle     ■ 
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nme  of  his  Arckiv  fUr  Praktische  Geologic),  and  also  made 
JoDTDeys  to  varioue  conntrioB,  inclading  an  extended  tour  in 
the  United  States. 

Bnt'he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  achiereraent  of  official 
position  and  ita  sphere  of  usefulness.  His  conviction  of  the 
importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  scientific  study  of 
mineral  deposits  had  been  expressed  incessantly  in  pablica- 
tions,  urging  the  introduction  of  special  lectures  on  this  subject  ' 
in  mining  schools ;  and  in  1879,  the  ministry  with  which  he 
was  connected  succeeding  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor 
aQthority  to  establish,  at  the  academies  of  Leoben  and  Przi- 
bram,  separate  chairs  devoted  to  that  department,  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Przibram,  together  with  the  title  of  Bergrath,  was 
^ven  to  Posepny,  and  occupied  by  him  until,  in  1888,  he  re- 
tired from  public  service,  receiving  in  recognition  of  bis  merit 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

[n  some  respects,  his  labors  at  Przibram  were  the  most  fruit' 
fol  of  his  life.  Besides  discharging  the  duties  of  the  class- 
room, which  served,  no  doubt,  to  consolidate  and  systematize 
the  knowledge  gathered  in  practice,  he  added  to  that  knowl- 
e<!ge  by  a  diligent  and  minute  study  of  the  geology  and  vein- 
relations  of  the  extensive  and  productive  Przibram  mines. 
Thifl  really  great  investigation  was  carried  through  by  Pro- 
fwaor  Posepny  with  wonderful  persistency,  at  great  personal 
expense,  and  without  assistance.  Its  results  are  to  be  pub- 
lighed  in  the  second  volume  of  hie  Archivfur  Praktische  Geolo- 
jK,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  resigning  his  professorship  and  retiring  from  active 
service,  he  established  himself,  with  his  inseparable  helpmate, 
in  a  pleasant  cottage  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where  he 
devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  ever  to  his  favorite 
RtDdies,  making  journeys  of  observation  to  Transylvania,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  the  Ural,  France,  England,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Italy,  Sardinia,  and  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  to 
Greece  and  the  Orient,  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  His  principal 
attention  in  these  journeys  was  given  to  the  geology  and  the 
mining  (present,  historical  or  pre-historical)  of  the  countries  he 
Tisited.  That  he  could  appreciate,  however,  other  sentiments 
And  associations,  I  have  touching  proof  in  a  note  which  he 
Bent  me  from  Jerusalem,  enclosing  a  leaf  plucked  on  the  Mount 
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of  OliveB.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that,  iii  addition  to  his 
main  specialty,  he  was  an  enthusiaBtic  student,  and  no  mean 
authority,  in  anthropology  and  numismatics. 

During  this  closing  period  of  his  intensely  active  lifej  hie  in-  ' 
dustry  might  fairly  be  called  desperate ;  for  the  increase  of  a 
long-standing  pulmonary  weakness,  to  which  in  these  latter 
years  a  disease  of  the  heart  was  added,  produced  in  him  the 
abiding  conviction,  not  only  that  his  days  were  numbered,  but 
that  they  might  at  any  moment  suddenly  end.  What  he  ac- 
complished with  failing  strength  and  under  such  a  depressing 
consciousness,  is  truly  amazing.  Yet,  in  his  letters  to  me,  he 
never  alluded  to  the  shadow  of  such  an  apprehension ;  and  I 
did  not  dream  that  his  magnificent  coij{.ribution  to  the  Insti- 
tute was  the  bequest  of  a  dying  man,  and  the  last  important 
work  of  his  life.  I  take  the  liberty  of  translating  portions  of  a 
private  letter  from  his  wife,  which,  although  not  intended  for 
publication,  are  calculated  to  give,  better  than  words  of  mine 
could  do,  a  pathetic  and  inspiring  picture  of  his  heroic  devo- 
tion: 

"  Although  for  manj  months  I  had  neceaBarily  foreseen  the  sad  terminatioD  of 
hU  suSerings,  I  could  not  help  clinging  to  occasional  tnomentarj  gleams  of  hope ; 
and  the  end  seemed,  afler  all,  awfully  auddeu. 

"Onlywith  the  utmoat  ezertioa  did  we  two  succeed  in  io  far  complying  the 
proof-reading  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Archir,  that  nothing  will  now  pKrent 
its  early  publication. 

"  With  the  kind  Bssislance  promised  by  bis  professional  colleagues,  I  may  alao 
hope  to  bring  out,  in  a  year  or  two,  a  third  volume.  It  is  a  purpose  dear  to  me 
to  publish  all  that  he  left  behind.  Much  will,  of  course,  appear  in  fr^mentary 
form,  but  it  will  at  least  stimulate  thought  and  discussion. 

"  It  is  almost  incredible  how  hard  he  worked,  giving  himself  in  later  yean  no 
rest,  because  he  continnally  looked  for  death.  Outwardly  he  appeared  bo  full  of 
life  and  pleasure  in  life  (so  lebenifroh),  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  But  I 
knew  better ;  and  he  himself  used  to  be  annojed  when  people  spoke  of  his  good 
looks,  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  always  '  only  a  handsomely  turfed  grave  I'  " 

I  am  unable  to  give  at  this  time  a  complete  list — etill  less  a 
critical  account — of  the  published  reports  and  treatises  of  Prof. 
Posepny,  between  one  and  two  hundred  in  number.  This  will 
be  done,  I  understand,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Archil),  now  in  press.  Nevertheless,  I  may  venture 
to  express  some  general  reflections  concerning  his  career  and 
his  position  in  scientific  literature. 

1.  Even  from  the  bare  outline  of  his  life  which  I  have  ^ven, 
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it  is  evident  that  he  trod  no  easy  path  to  cmineDce  and  fame. 
For  many  years  he  was  atilized  without  being  adequately  ap- 
preciated; ordered  from  place  to  place;  scantily  paid  and  arbi- 
trarily overruled ;  his  far-reaching  plans  thwarted  by  ahort- 
Bighted  officialiBm,  intent  upon  more  immediate  practical  re- 
salts.  For  thie  the  government  bureaus  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  blamed.  Posepny  was,  heart  and  soul,  not  a  government 
official,  but  the  lover  and  slave  of  science.  And  governments 
do  not  exist  for  the  promotion  of  science.  The  utmost  which 
they  can  legitimately  do  in  that  direction  is  to  assist  the  prog- 
ress of  science  on  grounds  of  political  economy;  that  is,  as  an 
element  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
an  incident  of  the  intelligent  administration  of  its  resources. 
European  states  have  gone  Airther  in  theory  than  our  own 
Federal  government  (thongb  few  have  been  ao  loosely  liberal 
Id  practice)  in  the  range  of  applicatioD  given  to  this  principle. 
But,  under  any  government,  immediate  administrative  necessi- 
ties may  often  take  precedence  of  purely  scientific  inveatiga- 
tions,  and  the  subordinates  of  a  bureau  may  be  commanded  to 
devote  themselves  to  barren  routine  when  they  would  rather  be 
"ciploring  the  unknown." 

2.  Moreover,  not  everybody  who  burns  with  ambition  to 
distinguiah  himself  by  increasing  the  sum  of  permanently  valu- 
able hnman  knowledge  should,  on  that  account,  be  enabled, 
either  by  public  or  by  private  aid,  to  pursue  his  supposed  mis- 
sion at  the  expense  of  other  people.  Some  peculiar  fitness 
must  first  be  demonstrated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  per- 
haps no  better  test  than  that  of  patient  and  obedient  service, 
even  nnder  unwelcome  restraint.  The  man  who,  like  Posepny, 
in  spite  of,  and  in  addition  to,  his  routine  duties,  continues 
with  ardor  his  scientific  investigations,  is  the  best  man  to  he 
subsequently  intrusted  with  such  higher  work, 

3.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  best  training,  even  for  a  specialty, 
does  not  consist  in  simply  encouraging  the  inclination  of  genius 
in  one  direction.  We  hear  or  good  deal  about  education  as 
l^ing  ideally,  as  it  is  etjTnologically,  the  "  drawing-out "  of 
"'hat  is  already  in  the  pupil.  This  is  true  enough,  if  we  add 
that  the  best  work  of  education  is  the  drawing-out  of  faculties 
which  the  pupil  does  not  know  or  believe  to  be  in  him,  and 
that  itB  least  important  function  is  the  assistance  of  those  domi- 
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Dant  powers  and  purposes  which  need  little  help.  It  is  often 
in  the  branch  for  which  the  schoolboy  shows  no  taste  or  ca- 
pacity that  he  should  be  most  rigorously  drilled,  not  merely  for 
the  moral,  but  also  for  the  mental,  discipline  thus  secnred. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  potently  to  success 
in  the  larger  school  of  life  than  the  subjection  of  young  men  to 
work  which  they  rtn  not  lika,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  are,  consequently,  deficient.  I  say  "consequently,"  but 
the  consequence  may  be  often  the  cause.  The  dormant  capacity 
once  developed  by  practice,  many  a  man  ends  by  liking  a  work 
which  be  understands,  who  began  by  disliking  it  because  he 
did  not  understand  it. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Fosepny,  I  am  not  at  all  iture  that  the  dis- 
appointment and  drudgery  of  his  early  career  were  not  the 
best  things  that  could  have  happened  to  him.  Incidentally, 
they  gave  him  a  much  wider  experience  than  he  would  have 
obtained  by  rapid  promotion — which  might  have  made  of  him 
either  a  conservative  official,  calmly  contemptuous  of  youthful 
ambitions,  or  a  library-theoriat,  learnedly  discoursing  of  nature 
at  second-hand ;  of  both  of  which  classes  the  world  has  enough 
already.  They  are  useful  in  their  way;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  waste  Posepny,  in  order  to  increase  either. 

The  result,  in  his  case,  of  the  irksome  discipline  of  fiery,  un- 
conquerable genius,  was  to  reinforce  the  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  theory  with  an  extensive  and  intimate  direct  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  chemist  and  geolo- 
gist also  a  practical  miner  and  mining  engineer.  The  latter 
circumstance  adds  exceptional  and  characteristic  weight  to  his 
scientific  generalizations.  I  may  add  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  nature  of  his  early  labors  not  improbably  bred  or  deep- 
ened in  him  that  sense  of  the  vital  importance  to  science  of 
the  minute  observation,  and  purely  "objective"  description, 
of  single  groups  of  phenomena,  which  is  so  prominent  in  all 
his  writings.  In  accordance  with  it,  his  works  are  mainly  de- 
tailed accounts  and  discussions  of  single  mining  districts.  In 
other  words,  he  continued  to  the  end  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion which  was  forced  upon  him  in  the  beginning  by  superior 
authority.  The  difference  between  such  monographs,  pro- 
duced by  the  patient  labor  of  months  in  each  locality,  and  tho 
sketchy  results  of  hasty  visits  by  expert  toaristB,  each  as  con- 
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etitnte  much  of  the  literature  of  this  class,  requires  no  com- 
ment 

5.  I  have  emphaeized  at  some  length  this  feature  of  Po- 
Bepny'Bwork,  because  I  think  it  carries  an  important  leseon  for 
American  mining  engineers  and  geologists.  We  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  science;  but  we  do  it  in  a  tumultuous  and 
irregular  fashion,  accumulating  a  goodly  stock  of  untrust- 
worthy data  and  of  premature  theories  as  we  go.  Our  young 
JQTestigatorB  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  promulgate  generaliza^ 
tiona;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  practicing  mining  engineers 
are  often  too  busy  to  observe  and  record  facts.  The  two  classes 
could  aid  each  other  more  than  they  do ;  and  especially  those 
wbo  are  confined  by  their  duties  to  one  locality  might  learn 
from  the  example  of  Posepny  that  the  thorough  study  of  one 
locality  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  thut  can  be  made  to 
general  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  of  theories 
may  profitably  note  that  Posepny  himself,  as  the  result  of 
wider  observation,  was  obliged  to  change  the  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed, under  the  influence  of  preconceived  impressions,  in 
early  years. 

6.  lu  my  brief  preface  to  the  separate  edition  of  "The 
Genesis  of  Ore-Deposita,"  issued  by  the  Institute,  I  have  used 
the  following  language,  which  I  here  repeat,  as  an  introduction 
to  Bome  further  observations  upon  Posepny's  work : 

'-  The  views  of  OottA  and  his  associates,  sometimes  called  for 
eonvenienee  '  the  Freiberg  school,'  dominated  for  a  generation 
the  current  theories  and  classifications  of  mining  engineers. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United  States,  where  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Cotta's  text-book  by  Prof.  Frederick  Prime, 
Jr.,  one  of  his  pupils,  was  for  many  years  the  controlling,  and 
indeed  the  only  easily  available,  authority  on  this  subject  in  the 
English  language. 

"As  a  personal  friend,  diligent  student  and  hearty  admirer 
of  Bemhard  Ootta,  and  no  less  as  professional  critic  of  his 
views,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  say  that  his  theories,  as  stated 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  are  still,  to  a  surprising  degree, 
valid  and  comprehensive.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  modem 
modification  of  them  for  which  he  did  not,  with  intuitive  pres- 
cienoe,  leave  a  place.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  criticism 
of  the  whole  .'  Freiberg  school,'  that  it  gave  too  much  promi- 
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Deuce  and  attributed  too  much  typical  importance  to  fiseure- 
veinB  of  the  class  represented  in  the  Erzgebirge.  Such  writers 
as  Groddeck  and  Grimm  have  undoubtedly  aided  to  modify 
this  disproportionate  emphasis.  But  it  has  not  ceased  to  in- 
fluence the  conceptions  entertained  by  miners,  and  even  by 
legislators,  as  the  United  States  mining  law  (evidently  based 
on  the  true  '  fissure-vein '  as  a  general  type)  abundantly  demon- 
strates." 

Of  the  two  authorities  named  in  the  above  extract,  as  aiding 
to  modify  the  views  of  the  "  Freiberg  school,"  Bergrath  Dr. 
Albrecht  von  Groddeck,  whose  treatise  appeared  in  1879,  was 
the  director  of  the  Prussian  Mining  Academy  at  Clausthal. 
His  treatment  of  the  science  of  ore-deposits  was  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  the  recognition  of  numerous  "  types,"  and  the 
citation  of  leading  examples  under  each  type.  Oberbergrath 
Johann  Grimm,  whose  treatise  appeared  in  1869,  was  director 
of  the  Austrian  Mining  Academy  at  Przibram,  in  Bohemia; 
and  it  was  in  Grimm's  lecture-room,  from  1857  to  1859,  that 
Posepny  received  his  first  working-theory  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  mineral  deposits.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  find 
in  Grimm's  book,  published  ten  years  later,  the  sweeping  gen- 
eralization to  which,  on  Posepny's  authority,  Ritter  von  Ernst 
(as  quoted  by  me  above)  alludes ;  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that 
the  veteran  instructor  had  seen  cause,  before  1869,  to  modify 
his  views.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  as  a  disciple  of  Grimm 
that  Posepny  began  his  work;  and  it  was  only  after  years  of 
patient  study  of  fects  in  the  field,  that  he  promulgated  any 
comprehensive  system  of  his  own. 

7.  That  system,  his  matured  statement  of  which  is  found  in 
"The  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits,"  cannot  be  said  to  involve  any 
appeal  to  newly-discovered  causes,  or  any  denial  of  accepted 
principles  in  geology.  The  same  is  true  of  all  systems  pro- 
posed since  the  exclusive  agency  of  plutonic  action  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  aqueous  action  on  the  other,  was  recognized  as 
untenable.  They  have  all  been  simple  attempts  to  classify  the 
observed  facta  for  fruitful  study,  and  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  natural  agencies  which  were  univer- 
sally recognized  as  factors.  For  the  purpose  of  classification, 
the  chief  distinctive  characters  have  always  been :  (1)  The  time- 
relations  of  a  mineral  deposit,  as  formed  slmultftneously  with 
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the  eneloBing  rock,  or  as  a  regular  member  of  a  seriee  of  rocks, 
or  as  a  later  segregation  or  intrusion;  (2)  its  form;  (8)  the 
luaaoer  and  agencies  of  ita  origin ;  and  (4)  its  contents.  Of 
these  characters,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  has 
]>eeii  treated  as  the  primary  distinction.  Gold-,  silver-,  lead-, 
and  copper-mines,  etc.,  may  have  been  the  leading  classes  in  a 
system  designed  for  convenient  use  in  practice ;  veins,  stock- 
works  and  impregnations  may  have  been  separated  as  groups 
of  independent  significance  in  another  practical  system ;  orig- 
inal deposits  may  have  been  combined  with  deposits  of  subse- 
quent formation,  if  both  were  supposed  to  have  originated 
through  the  same  processes,  etc.  For  the  purposes  of  science, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  a  genetic  classification  ia  to 
be  preferred ;  and  such  a  classitieation  Posepny  proposed.  That 
it  was  not  final  or  complete  he  acknowledged,  not  only  ex- 
pressly in  words,  but  tacitly  by  his  preliminary  division  of 
mmerals  as  "  idiogenous  "  and  "  xenogeuous,"  and  the  practical 
confinement  of  his  genetic  classification  to  the  latter.  It  is,  of 
course,  plain  that  the  idiogenous  minerals  must  likewise  have 
had  a  genesis,  and  that  a  complete  genetic  classification  would 
include  them,  not  as  a  separate  primary  group,  but  as  parts  of 
other  groups,  determined  by  the  conditions  and  agenci^  of 
their  origin.  Posepny's  system,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the 
rocks  already  formed,  and  ignoring  their  prior  genetic  historj', 
is,  to  that  extent,  an  avowed  compromise.  But  it  is  on  that 
basis  to  be  judged,  and  not  by  comparison  with  something 
more  ambitious  and  comprehensive,  at  whieli  the  author  did 
not  pretend  to  aim.  My  views  on  this  subject  have  been  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  elsewhere ;  and  the  position  of  Posepny  has 
been  bo  clearly  and  fully  stated  by  himself  as  to  render  further 
exposition  needless. 

8.  In  fact,  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  mineral  de- 
posits is  such  as  to  render  any  man's  system  of  classification  a 
matter  of  subordinate  pedagogic  importance.  The  declared 
purpose  of  Professor  Posepny,  in  the  presentation  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  what  he  at  first  entitled  "  Subjective  Views  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  Ore-Deposits,"*  was  to  invite  criticism  and  discussion. 
This  purpose  was  unqnestiooably  realized  in  a  discussion  (not 


*  See  mj  remarka,  IVtnu.  xziv.,  980,  and  in  lh«  present  voIddm,  p.  S33, 
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yet  ended)  of  great  interest  and  value.  And  the  remarkably 
stimulating  effect  of  that  treatise  seeme  to  me  typical  of  the 
chief  permanent  effect  of  the  author's  whole  work,  in  the  field 
in  whiph  he  became  pre-eminent.  I  believe  it  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  his  euccessorB,  as  of  his  contemporaries : 

a.  That  he  furnished  an  example  of  nnselfish  and  unqaalified 
devotion  to  science,  which  will  be  an  inspiration  forever, 

b.  That  he  contributed  to  science,  in  his  special  department, 
an  immense  amount  of  careful  and  accurate  fundamental  work, 
which  can  he  confidently  relied  upon  as  trustworthy  material 
for  future  study,  being  guaranteed,  not  only  by  his  eminence 
in  general  science,  but  also  by  his  familiarity,  as  a  mining  en- 
gineer, with  operations  and  observations  underground. 

e.  That,  on  the  basis  of  his  wide  observation,  coupled  with 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  technical  literature,  he  exerted  a 
potent  influence  in  promoting  the  scientific  study  of  ore-de- 
posits and  in  correcting  extreme  theories  and  tendencies  which 
have  tended  to  bias  and  distort  that  science, 

9.  In  the  last  proposition,  I  have  in  mind  more  particularly 
the  controversy  which  Poeepny  and  his  friend,  the  late  Prof. 
Stelzner,  of  Freiberg,  waged  ag^nst  the  lateral-secretion  the- 
ory of  Prof.  Sandberger,  In  this  debate  Posepny  no  doubt  as- 
sumed to  ^ome  extent  the  attitude  of  a  partisan ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  respects,  his  controversial  utterances  may  have  gone 
beyond  a  judicial  impartiality.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
more  than  once  by  his  critics,  and  particularly  in  the  discussion 
of  his  recent  treatise  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  declared,  I  think  he  was  right  in  his  general 
view  and  argument,  and  I  will  here  do  no  more  than  call  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance  that  those  of  his  statements  which 
have  been  seriously  contested  by  American  authorities  were 
mainly  based  upon  the  publications  of  others,  not  upon  his  own 
observation.  Many  such  publications  are  affected  with  "  sub- 
jective "  opinions;  many  of  them  arc  unaccompanied  with  ac- 
curate drawings ;  and  many  of  them  lack  precision  in  descrip- 
tion, and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  misinterpretation.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  single  cases  Posepny  may  have  mistaken  the 
intended  meaning  of  an  author  or  accepted  too  hastily  an  as- 
sertion too  hastily  made.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a 
whole,  his  survey  of  the  literature  of  his  subject  was  singularly 
comprehensive,  intelligent  and  fair. 
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10.  Ab  I  have  observed  already,  Poaepny's  final  work  was 
not  offered  as  the  last  word  of  science  in  that  field.  We  now 
know,  what  he  knew  when  he  wrote  it,  that  it  was  kis  last 
word — the  utterance  of  one  who  was  about  to  turn  Qver  to 
others  the  resoltH  of  a  life-labor  still  incomplete,  and  surpassing 
in  fruitful  auggeation  even  ite  illustrious  record  of  accomplished 
achievement.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  any  time  is  deplora- 
ble; but  doubly  so  when  he  departs  in  the  prime  of  years,  just 
prepared  for  the  ripest  and  richest  harvest  of  all  his  planting. 
Posepny's  views  will  still  incite  and  reward  discussion ;  but  we 
shall  sorely  miss  the  ablest  of  expositors  and  critics  in  Posepny 
himself. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  the  foregoing  sketch  to  preserve 
the  standpoint  of  disinterested  j  ustiee ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that, 
while  I  have  been  thus  coldly  analyzing  and  estimating  the 
scientific  leader,  there  has  been  constantly  present  with  me  s 
vision  of  the  splendid  presence  of  my  own  dear  friend.  I 
aever  saw  him  but  once — at  the  time  of  hie  visit  to  this  country 
in  1876.  But  that  meeting  confirmed  the  personal  attraction 
already  exercised  upon  me  by  his  works;  and  our  subsequent 
intercourse  by  correspondence  made  the  charm  perpetual  and 
indissoluble.  A  few  such  friends  I  may  still  count  in  foreign 
lands,  unseen,  yet  ever  present;  and  it  sometimes  s^ms  to  me 
that  these  relatione  of  mind  and  heart,  which  defy  separation 
in  space,  are  the  best  types  of  the  relation  which  defies  death 
also.  At  all  events,  I  find  that  he  and  I,  who  could  be  to- 
gether, though  confined  to  the  Old  and  the  New  World  respec- 
tively, are  not  leas  mutually  near,  now  that  one  of  us  has  en- 
tered the  World  which  lies  so  close  to  both. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
All  serious  investigators  of  this  problem  have  recognized  its 
complex  character,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  it  definitely  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Single  and  simple  occur- 
rences are  at  present  clearly  understood;  but  the  more  com- 
plicated phenomena  give  rise  to  discordant  and  often  totally 
contradictory  views,  showing  that  we  are  still  far  from  the 
truth  upon  this  subject.  The  study  of  it  has  been  the  labor  of 
my  life ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  the  little  I  have  here  and  there 
accomplished  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great  range  of  inquiry. 
I  collect,  nevertheless,  in  this  paper,  some  of  the  personal  views 
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to  which  I  have  been  led,  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  be 
eiibiuitted  for  eonaideration  and  discussion  to  my  American 
colleagues. 

Looking  upon  a  Bingle,  somewhat  complicated  ore-deposit, 
we  must  confess  that  a  superficial,  tourist's  examination  of  it 
could  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Yet  the  literature  of  this 
subject  refers  us  to  such  materials  chiefly.  Even  treatises  based 
upon  the  profound  studies  of  years  do  not  exhaust  the  subject ; 
for  they  are  aflected  by  the  existing  stage  of  development  of 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  by  the  existing  degree  of  exploration  and 
exposure  of  the  deposits  described,  and  by  the  personal  viewa 
of  their  authors. 

Mining,  indeed,  constantly  furnishes  fresh  evidences  in  new- 
openings,  but  it  destroys  the  old  at  the  same  time;  and  if  these 
are  not  preserved  for  science  before  it  is  too  late,  they  are  lost 
forever.  The  whole  mining  industry  is  in  its  nature  transitory ; 
bot  the  nation,  which  intrusts  to  the  miner,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, the  extraction  of  its  mineral  wealth,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  part 
of  the  national  resources  shall  not  be  lost  to  science. 


PART  I. 
GENERAL  FACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

1.    Systems  of  Classification  Employed  Hitherto. 

Studies  of  individual  deposits  naturally  involve  speculations 
concerning  their  genesis,  and  many  such  monographs  cont^n' 
valuable  data,  which,  for  the  more  thoroughly  examined  min-, 
ing  districts,  are  so  well  established  and  so  comprehensive  as 
to  invite  a  systematic  arrangement  and  a  genetic  explanation. 
At  first,  only  the  form  of  the  ore-deposit  was  considered  in 
f^Qch  classifications ;  afterwards  the  barren  surrounding  medium 
A'as  included.  From  this  standpoint,  unfortunately  still  taken 
hy  some  purely  empirical  experts,  the  earth's  crust  is  primarily 
dirided  into  ore-bearing  and  barren  rocks. 

It  was  especially  the  true  veina,  at  one  time  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  mining,  which  gave  rise  to  speculatdons  and  discus- 
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eioDS,  having  now  only  a  hietoric  interest.*  A.  "Werner  was 
the  first  to  frame  a  scientific  theory.  He  distinguished  between 
ore-deposits  contemporaneous  in  origin  with  the  enclosing  rocks 
and  those  of  subsequent  formation,  and  proved  once  for  all 
that  veins  are  fissures  filled  with  ore,  thus  furnishing  the  moat 
important  characteristic  for  the  recognition  of  primary  and 
secondary  formations.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  fissures 
have  been  filled,  "Werner's  theory,  based  upon  a  comparatively 
limited  field  of  observation,  has,  like  many  of  his  neptuuistic 
views,  failed  to  maintain  itself;  and  this  question  remains  still 
without  a  final  answer. 

Curiously  enough,  many  systematizers  reproached  "Werner 
for  having  introduced  into  his  system  a  genetic  principle,  which 
they  sought  to  eliminate,  confining  themselves  to  the  form  of 
deposit  as  a  guide.  Thus  "Waldenstein  {op.  cit.,  p.  5)  distin- 
guished (a)  tabular  deposits  (beds  and  veins) ;  (6)  stock-depoeits, 
flatrlying  or  steeply  inclined ;  and  (c)  scattered  masses,  such  aB 
nests  and  pockets. 

Even  Cotta,  otherwise  an  earnest  advocate  of  geological 
principles,  classified  ore-deposits  according  to  their  form  and 
kind  as  beds,  veins  and  masses,  adding  a  new  and  somewhat 
indefinite  group  of  "impregnations."  J.  Grimraf  also  followed 
in  the  main  the  old  principles  of  classification ;  included  in  hia 
system  the  eruptive  ore-breccias  which  he  had  personally  ex- 
amined and  the  tabular  segregations  of  ore,  and  pronounced 
not  only  ore-beds  {Erzlager)^  but  also  certain  bed-masses  (Loffer- 
sliicke)  to  be  sedimentary  formations.  Dr.  A.  von  GroddeckJ 
followed  genetic  principles  already  acquiring  predominance. 
He  distinguished :  (a)  original  deposits,  and  (b)  deposits  of  debris. 
The  former  he  subdivided  into  (1)  those  formed  contemporane- 
ously with  the  country-rock,  and  stratified  (ore-beds,  segregated 
beds,  etc.)  or  massive;  (2)  those  formed  later  (cavity-fillings, 
veins,  cave-deposite,  metamorphic  deposits).  He  pronounced 
ore-beds  {Erzlager)  to  be  sedimentary,  and  included  in  his  sys- 

*  The  period  15.56  to  1791,  that  is,  from  Q.  Agricola  to  A.  Wemer,  is  *d  illos- 
tration.  See  also  Die  Betonderen  Lagerelatten  dtr  Mineralien,  by  J.  Waldauf  von 
Waldenstein,  Vienna,  1824,  p.  164,  etc.  ;  DU  Lehre  tvn  den  EnlagenildUen,  by  B. 
Ton  CoU,  Sd  ed.,  Freiberg,  la^  P- S6,  and  the  Englbh  translation  by  F. Prime  ; 
and  J.  A.  Phillips'  ZVoifiw  on  Ort-DepomU,  London,  18S4,  p.  74,  etc. 

t  Die  Laga-alaUen  der  nutotarni  Jifineralien,  Prague,  1809. 

X  Die  Lehre  von  dea  Lagert^tlai  der  Ertt.     Ein  Zweigder  Oeokgief  Ldpiig,  1879. 
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tem  the  cave-deposits  and  metamorphic  deposits  without  describ- 
ing Qieir  occurrence  in  detail.  He  declared  that  his  system,  like 
all  others,  had  only  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  material  of 
obeervation  conveniently  for  comprehensive  study,  and  that 
the  manifold  products  of  nature  could  not  be  forced  into  a 
BTBtem  of  classiEcation. 

Groddeck's  description  of  the  series  of  forms  of  deposits  is 
highly  original.  He  presents  a  number  of  types,  mMnly  thar- 
Bcterized  by  the  varying  material  of  the  deposits  and  its  mani- 
fold combinations  and  transitions.  Evidently  there  was  before 
him  the  ideal  of  combining  in  a  systematic  representation  the 
different  standpoints  from  which  the  subject  was  to  be  viewed. 
At  least,  if  I  correctly  understood  his  personal,  oral  communi- 
cation of  his  views,  he  hoped  to  represent  one  standpoint  by 
abscissfe  and  the  other  by  ordinates,  so  that  the  intersection 
would  determine  the  type  of  the  deposit  This  is  true  enough ; 
but  it  presupposes  an  exhaustive  knowledge  from  both  stand- 
points, which  we  unfortunately  do  not  possess.  My  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject  wse,  ae  appears  from  hie  expressions  in 
a  later  publication,  incomprehensible  to  him.*  It  seemed  to 
him  a  sort  of  heresy  to  doubt  the  contemporaneous  deposition 
of  the  ore  of  the  Mannsfeld  copper-schista  with  the  rock, 
although  I  assured  him  that  this  doubt  need  only  continue 
□ntil  the  chemical  and  physical  possibility  of  such  a  deposition 
ehould  he  shown. 

Groddeck's  system  comprises,  it  is  true,  the  metamorphic  de^ 
posits,  but  without  special  definition  or  illustrative  examples. 
In  answer  to  a  criticism  of  A.  Stelzner'af  on  this  point,  he  re- 
adies that  he  has  included  in  this  class  those  deposits  also 
which  have  been  formed  through  alteration  of  the  rock-ma- 
■  terial  by  the  process  which  Stelzner  had  proposed  to  call  meta- 
wniBais,  hut  that  the  ore-bearing  masses  thus  originated  cannot 
be  regarded  as  separate  deposits,  because  they  are  only  inci- 
dental phenomena  of  the  filling  of  cavities.     In  other  words, 

*  "  Bemerkimgeii  znr  Clanifikation  der  EnlogerstiiUen,"  Oaltrr.  Zeilmhr., 
1685[  Sa.  Umt.  da  Maia;  1888,  lif.;  Oonty  Jour.,  1886,  iii.,  p.  430.  "Ud- 
•nmiodlich  iat  es  mir,  dass  PoSepny,  der  sich  so  grosse  Verdienate  um  die 
KamoiiBe  der  EnlagerBtitlen  erworben  b&t,  das  Vorltommen  ■edimentarer  Erae 
pniignorirt,''  etc. 

t  CUed  in  Dot  mw  JaArbuaiJur  MiMrahffie,  iL,  1880,  p.  60. 
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he  grants  but  subordinate  rank  to  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
important  genetic  aids  to  classification,  furnished  by  the  oc- 
currence of  rocks  transformed  into  ore.  After  conceding  that 
deposits  of  dfebris  should  probably  be  included  among  strati- 
fied deposits,  he  reetricta  his  system  to  four  chief  classes:  1. 
Stratified  or  sedimentary  deposits ;  2.  Massive  or  eruptive  de- 
posits; 8.  Cavity-fillings;  4.  Metamorphic  and  metasomatic 
deposits.  This  brings  him  essentially  nearer  to  my  view, 
which  groups  the  first  two  classes  together,  as  contemporane- 
ous with  the  country-rock  in  origin,  with  the  reservation,  how- 
ever, that  the  contemporaneity  indicated  by  the  stratigraphy 
should  be  verified  by  other  evidence. 

"WTjile  the  work  of  J.  Grimm  comprises  all  useful  deposits, 
that  of  Groddeck  ia  confined  to  ore-deposite,  although  it  would 
be  practicable  to  classity  salt,  coal  and  other  beds  under  hia 
system. 

In  England  and  America  the  subject  has  been  variously 
viewed,  considerations  of  practice  being  predominant,  and 
stratification  being  regarded  as  the  specially  decisive  factor. 
This  conception  appears  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  writings 
of  J-  D.  Whitney,*  who  divides  mineral  deposits  primarily  into 
(1)  superficial,  (2)  stratified  and  (3)  unstratiSed.  The  strati- 
fied deposits  are  divided  into  (a)  those  in  which  the  valuable 
mineral  constitutes  the  mass  of  a  bed,  (6)  those  in  which  it  is 
disseminated  through  sedimentary  beds,  and  (c)  those  ori^- 
nally  deposited  from  aqueous  solution,  hut  since  metamor- 
phosed. The  unetratified  deposits  are  again  divided  as  irregu- 
lar [subdivided  into  («)  masses  of  eruptive  origin  (b)  dissemi- 
nated in  eruptive  rocks ;  (c)  stock-work  deposits ;  (d)  contact 
deposits ;  (e)  fahlbanda]  and  regular  [subdinded  as  (/) 
segregated  veins ;  (g)  gash-veins ;  (A)  true  or  fissure-veins] . 

"VVe  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  term  "  gash-veins," 
unfamiliar  in  Europe,     Whitney  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  225): 

"  Segregated  vein*,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  altered  crjelalline,  stratified  or 
nictamur[>hic  roclu,  are  usually  parallel  with  the  stratificatioD  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  depth.  Gaah-veins  may  cross  the  formation  at  aaj  angle,  but  are 
peculiar  to  the  unaltered  sedimentary  roeks.  True  veins  are  aggregations  of 
mineral  matter,  accompanied  by  metalliferous  ores,   within  a  crevice  or  fissure, 

*  Report  <if  a  Geotogieat  Surety  of  the  Mietiseippi  Lrad  Sfgum,  Albany,  1868,  p. 
224,  and  The  Metallic  Wmllh  of  llu  United  Slattg.  Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  34. 
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wliich  h*d  in  origio  in  some  deep-seated  cause,  and  which  ma;  be  presumed  to 
iilend  torui  indefinite  distance  downwards." 

Somewhat  different  ib  the  classification  of  H,  Pumpelly,* 
who  distinguishes:  L  Surface-deposits  [(1)  reaiduary,  (2) 
stream-,  (S)  lake-  and  bog-deposita] .  n.  Forms  due  to  the 
texbire  of  the  enclosing  rock  or  to  its  mineral  constitution,  or  to  both 
[(1)  disBeminated  concentrations,  further  subdivided  aa  (a) 
impregDations  and  (b)  fahlbande;  (2)  aggregated  concentra- 
tions, comprising  (a)  lenticular,  (6)  irregular  masBea  or  "  stocks," 
{(?)  reticulated  veins  or  "  stock-works,"  (rf)  contact-deposits] . 
nL  Forms  due  chiefly  to  pre-existing  cavities  or  open  fissures  [(1) 
care-deposits;  (2)  gash-veina ;  (3)  fiasure-veins] . 

Dr.  B.  W.  Raymond,!  '^ho  followed,  in  the  main,  the 
classification  of  Lottner,J  distinguished :  I.  Superficial  Deposits 
[(1)  Deposits  of  debris  (placers);  (2)  surface-formations  in 
place  (bog-ore,  etc.)].  IL  Inclosed  deposits  [(1)  sheetrformed 
or  tabular,  divided  into  (a)  lodea  or  veins,  and  (b)  beds  and 
«eaniB;  (2)  mass-deposits,  divided  into  (a)  masses,  and  (&) 
impregnationa,  etc. ;  and  (3)  other  irregular  deposits,  auch  as 
(a)  pocketa  distributed  in  large  deposits,  (b)  isolated  segrega- 
tions, gash-veina,  etc.]. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry!  adheres  mainly  to  the  classification  of 
J.  D.  "Whitney,  with  some  new  matter  of  his  own,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  justly  estimated  by  Raymond,  || 

An  analogous  line  of  thought  is  followed  by  J.  A.  Phillips-Tf 
He  declares  that  a  careful  study  of  the  origin,  atructure,  and 
composition  of  ore-deposits,  appears  to  juatify  their  division 
into  the  following  groups :  1.  Superficial  [(a)  formed  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  waters,  (6)  resulting  from  chemical 
action]  ;  2.  Stratified  [{a)  constituting  the  bulb  of  metalliferous 
beds  formed  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutione,  (i)  beds 

*  Sot  poacsging  the  original  work,  I  quote  From  the  monograph  ot  S.  F.  Em- 
mow,  CcDboy  and  Mining  Indntlry  of  LtadmlU,  Washington,  1886,  p.  373. 

*  Brpari  ly  tAc  Commitnoner  of  Mining  StatiMia,  Washington.  1871,  and  the  re- 
prinl,  Jfina  and  Mining  of  the  BorJa/  Mavnlaiia,  New  York,  1S7],  p.  373. 

:  Btrgbanhtnde,  Berlin,  18:8. 

i  "The  Oiigin  and  Classification  ot  Ore-Deposits,"  Scliact  iff  Miwt  Quarfcrty, 
^e>  Yoii,  March,  1880  ;  also,  Eng.  and  Min.  Journal,  New  York,  Tol.  zxix., 
1»80,  pp.  121  and  437. 

i  Big.  and  Min.  Journal,  vri.  zxi.,  1880,  p.  1. 

*  "A  TteatiM  on  Ore-Depowts,"  London,  1884,  p.  a 
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originally  depoBited  from  solution,  but  subsequently  altered  by 
metamorphism,  (c)  ores  disseminated  through  sedimentary  beds 
in  whicb  they  have  been  chemically  deposited]  ;  S,  Vnsiralijied 
[(a)  true  veins,  (b)  segregated  veius,  (c)  gash-veins,  (d)  impreg- 
nation, (e)  stock-works,  {/)  fahlbands,  (^)  contact- deposits,  (A) 
chambers  or  pockets] . 

In  France,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  framing 
such  systeme,  higher  importance  being  attached  to  the  syn- 
theeis  of  the  minerals,  the  explanation  by  experiment  of 
geological  processes,  and  the  attempt  to  confirm  by  the  study 
of  mineral-deposita  in  other  countries  the  theories  thus  sup- 
ported. Observations  have  been  made  in  many  cases,  not  to 
furnish  material  for  new  conclusions,  but  to  prove  the  truth  of 
existing  theories,  as,  for  instance,  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory 
of  "  pentagonal  symmetry "  in  the  relation  between  miueral 
veins  and  the  courses  of  mountain  ranges,  etc. 

In  recent  tiroes,  the  chemical  standpoint  has  become  domi- 
nant with  the  French  school,  and  in  the  treatise  of  De  Launay,* 
which  has  just  appeared,  the  attempt  is,  in  fact,  made  to  base 
a  system  of  ore-deposita  upon  a  purely  chemical  view  of  the 
subject.  He  distinguishes :  1,  Giles  d^inclusions  (ores  as  prim- 
itive constituents  of  eruptive  rocks) ;  2,  G^tes  Jiloniens  (con- 
taining ores  deposited,  no  matter  how,  in  pre-existing  cavities 
in  the  rocks) ;  and,  8,  Gttes  sidimentaires  (where  metallic  sub- 
stances have  been  laid  down,  either  as  sediments  or  as  precipi- 
tates, in  marine-  or  fresh-water  basins).  In  another  place  I 
will  say  something  of  this  view,  which,  in  some  respects,  cor- 
responds with  my  own. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  groups  and  classes  of  the  several  systems  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  new  observation,  considered  important  by 
the  observer,  has  been  added  to  the  established  traditional 
conception,  which,  however,  was  primarily  based  upon  distinc- 
tions of  forro  and  kind,  to  which  genetic  principles,  if  recog- 
nized at  all,  were  secondary.  I  may  refer,  in  illustration,  to 
the  class  of  "  pipe-veins,"  and  the  exhaustive  paper  of  Dr. 
Eaymondf    demolishing   it.     I   myself  once   thought  a    new 

•  "Formation*  des   Giles   Metal liftrw,"    Eneydopidie  Seiattifique,   da   Aidf 
Btemoirt»  fruMiie  $oa»  ta  dirtclion  de  M.  Licmti,  Parid*,  1893. 
t  Tram.  A.  I.  M.  K,  yi.,  X887,  p.  393. 
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group  to  be  warranted  by  conclusive  obeervationa,  namely, 
ii/phomc  deposits,*  in  which  the  ores  occur  cementing  together 
the  fragments  of  a  brecciated  mass.  But  I  Boon  became  con- 
vinced by  the  observation  of  other  occurreuceB,  equally  difficult 
to  fit  into  the  existing  system,  that  the  whole  system  must  be 
trauaformed  before  it  could  assimilate,  without  destruction  to 
itself,  the  new  facts  observed  in  the  course  of  time. 

But  a  stable  and  complete  system  could  only  be  framed, 
when  all  the  controlling  facta — in  other  words,  all  the  ore- 
deposits — were  accurately  known.  This  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
the  case.  I^ew  observations  are  constantly  made  in  mining 
operations,  which,  moreover,  often  obliterate  the  old  ones,  bo 
that  they  cannot  be  verified  and  compared. 

It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  field  so  complicated 
as  that  of  ore-deposits,  to  have  some  general  understanding, 
Bome  sort  of  system,  comprising  what  is  known.  And  evi- 
dently, in  framing  a  system,  the  characters  of  form,  being  the 
moet  obvious  and  the  most  familiar  to  the  miner,  would  be 
naturally  emphasized,  while  genetic  characters  were  left  in  the 
background.  But  this  ought  not  to  check  genetic  investiga- 
tion, or  the  advancing  recognition  of  real  relations.  A  genetic 
system  must,  indeed,  involve  hypotheses,  and  may  not,  for  a 
while,  be  practically  useful ;  but  in  time  it  will,  like  every 
other  cultivated  branch  of  geology,  assume  more  permanent 
forms. 

At  the  Przibram  Mining  Academy  there  was  established,  in 
1879,  a  new  chair  of  "  The  Geology  of  Mineral  Deposits," 
which  I  occupied  for  about  ten  years.  As  the  title  indicates, 
it  was  neither  intended  merely  for  instruction  in  the  usual  "sci- 
ence of  mineral  deposits,"  nor  as  a  geological  course,  appended 
to  the  technical  course  in  mining,  as  might  be  inferred  from  a 
title  like  "  Montangeohgie"  or  "  Mining  Geology."  The  leading 
subject  in  view  was  the  genesis  of  the  useful  mineral  deposits. 
In  the  present  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
eabstance  of  my  lectures,  which,  apart  from  a  few  extracts, 
have  never  been  published. 

*  "Ueber  tjphoniscbe  OesteinsnuiBseD,"  Verh.  d.  k.  Ic.  geoL  Beicheawl.,  1871, 
P.M. 
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2.  Standpoint  and  View  op  the  Present  Paper. 

The  principal  genetic  distinction  ia  doubtless  between  de- 
posits contemporaneous  with  the  country-rock,  and  diose  sub- 
sequently formed  in  it. 

The  earth's  cruat  conaists  of  rock-elementa,  chiefly  individu- 
alized as  mineral  apeciea.  Two  or  three  dozen  of  them — ^the 
roek-forming  minerals — constitute  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
aolid  earth  as  known  to  us.  The  remainder^  much  greater  in 
number  and  variety,  ornament  our  mineral  cabinets,  but  form 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  rocka.  The  greater  part  of  this 
group  ia  made  up  of  the  legion  of  minerala  occurring  in  ore- 
^epoaits ;  and  moat  of  theae  have  undoubtedly  had  a  aecondary 
origin  in  the  rocks — for  instance,  all  the  cavity-fillings,  which 
of  course  could  only  be  deposited  after  the  rocks  were  formed. 
The  secondary  origin  of  some  minerals  which  do  not  occur  in 
eavity-fillinga  ia  leaa  evident.  But  they  occur  aomctimes  in 
company  with  those  which  clearly  have  this  character ;  ao  that 
we  may  consider  these  numerous  minerals,  occurring  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  as  secondary. 

We  have  two  main  groups  of  mineral  aggregatea:  that  of 
the  rocks,  and  that  which  we  will  call  comprehensively  ifie  min- 
eral deposits.  The  minerals  of  the  first  group  belong  to  it  aa 
native  and  original ;  those  of  the  second  are  foreignera  to  the 
roeka  in  which  they  occur.  The  two  groups  may  therefore  be 
deaigned  (from  idiot,  one's  own,  and  Si>ot,  strange)  as  Idioff- 
enous  and  JCenogenous  respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  various  origina  of 
rocks,  since  we  take  as  our  starting-point  the  rocks  already 
formed.  The  clearly  aedimentary  rocks  consist  of  the  debris 
of  older  formations — idiogenous  as  well  as  xenogenous;  and 
we  must  distinguish  in  them,  besides  mechanical  aedimenta, 
chemical  precipitatea  and  organic  products. 

The  sediment  of  a  baain  ia  the  detritus  carried  into  it  from 
the  land  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  flat  wide  cone.  Suc- 
cessive conical  envelopes  should  therefore  strictly  be  the  form 
of  such  sedimentary  beds,  though  frequently  they  present 
apparently  level  parallel  strata.  The  deposition  of  a  precip- 
itate, on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  throughout  the  liquid  in 
the  basin,  and  its  form  more  completely  repreaenta  the  ideal 
stratum.     In  both  sediments  and  precipitates,  we  find  some- 
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times,  besides  organic  remains,  finely  divided  organic  sub- 
sUnwB,  forming  the  bituminous  portions  of  the  rocks.  But 
the  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter  forming  the  coal-beds 
were,  according  to  the  most  widely  held  opinion,  deposited  in 
swampy  bottoms,  and  are  therefore  neither  sediments  nor  pre- 
cipitateB.  Several  coal-heds,  one  above  another,  indicate  a 
Blow  sinking  of  the  haain,  and  its  periodical  filling-up  with 
detritus  Irom  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent  that  vegetation  could 
again  take  root 

A  eoal-basiu  with  several  heds  becomes  on  this  view  the 
measure  of  the  sinking  which  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  every 
large  basin,  but  which  only  becomes  strikingly  evident  when 
the  basin  contains  coal-seams. 

The  foregoing  points  are  mentioned  because  they  indicate 
oH^nal  discordances  in  stratification  among  the  sedimentary 
lajers  themselves,  and  between  these  and  the  precipitates  and 
Clonic  formations. 

If  we  find  in  the  midst  of  these  formations  ores  lying  exactly 
between  two  strata,  this  relation  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  their 
sedimentary  or  precipitative  origin.  This  must  be  proved  in 
eiery  given  ease ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
<^nnot  understand  how  the  metallic  sulphides  so  characteristic 
of  ore-deposits  could  be  formed  in  that  way. 

As  to  the  eruptive  rocks,  we  do  not  know  what  they  once 
were,  as  we  study  them  only  from  the  moment  of  cooling. 
Bat  we  observe  at  once  that  iron — a  metal  widely  distributed 
in  orenleposits  and  in  nature  generally,  occurs  primitive  in 
these  rocks,  in  the  form  of  magnetite,  a  mineral  of  striking 
metallic  appearance. 

This  idiogenite  of  the  eruptive  rocks  can  he  detected  mthout 
chemical  aid ;  but  with  such  aid  we  find  traces  of  other  metals 
besides  iron ;  and  this  leads  us  to  surmise  that  the  eruptives 
have  brought  a  whole  series  of  heavy  metals  up  from  the 
"barysphere"  into  our  "lithosphere,"  and  that  it  looks  as  if 
the  metals  of  our  ore-deposits  originally  belonged  to  the  bary- 
Ephere.  This  surmise  De  Launay  regards  as  already  proved. 
He  derives,  as  it  were,  a  priori,  all  the  heavy  metals  of  our 
ore-deposits  from  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  erecte  upon  this 
h^thesis  a&  entire  system. 
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3.  The  Xenouenites  in  Gbneeal. 

"With  relation  to  the  xenogenites  or  mineral  deposits,  the  first 
qiieBtioD  concerns  the  space  which  every  secondary  mineral  or 
mineral-aggregate  reqtiires  to  eatablish  its  existence.  It  must 
either  have  ibutid  this  space  wmting  for  it,  or  it  must  have 
made  room  by  driving  out  ac  original  mineral. 

Although  we  shall  chiefly  corisider  cavities  formed  in  rocks 
after  the  formation  of  the  rocks  themselves,  we  must  not  forget 
that  some  may  have  been  primitive  in  the  rocks.  "We  know 
that  in  substances  of  the  greatest  apparent  density  small  cavi- 
ties or  pores  must  exist,  since  we  can,  for  instance,  by  adequate 
pressure,  force  quicksilver  through  them.  Moreover,  we  en- 
counter in  the  eruptive  rocke  larger  cavities,  suited  to  receive 
considerable  mineral-aggregates — the  so-called  blow-holes. 
These  phenomena  must  certainly  be  considered,  although  the 
cavities  of  secondary  origin  will  first  be  the  subject  of  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  filling,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  mineral 
deposits  upon  the  walls  of  cavities,  from  liquids  circulating 
within  them,  usually  have  a  characteristic  structure,  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  "  crustification,"  as  a  companion  to  "  strati- 
fication." (Single  crusts  were  formerly  called  mineral  shells  or 
scales ;  and  Groddeck  introduced  the  word  "  crust,"  which  is 
comprehensible  in  most  languages.) 

Most  frequently  mineral  crusts  occur  concentrically  in  regular 
succession,  and  fill  the  whole  cavity  (except  the  central  druse), 
thus  forming  a  sj-mraetrical  crustification.  They  cover,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  cavity-walls,  but  the  surface  of  every  foreign 
body  in  the  cavity,  thus  forming  crusted  kernels  which  greatly 
complicate  the  phenomenon.  "We  shall  see,  however,  that  a 
geode-cavity  serves  much  better  than  a  fissure-cavity  to  explain 
the  relations  of  crustification,  and  that  the  crusted  kernels  will 
give  us  no  trouble  in  that  regard. 

Sometimes  mineral  crusts  have  undergone  a  secondary  alter- 
ation (carbonates  are  replaced  with  eilica,  etc.).  The  crustifi- 
cation is  thus  made  less  distinct,  or  even  obliterated.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  crustification  is  a  ckaracterisiic  feature  of 
caviiy-jiUing. 

The  cavities  are  formed  either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical 
forces;  and  these  two  classes  must  be  sharply  distinguished, 
in  view  of  the  important  rule  of  each.     The  former  may  be 
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the  effect  of  exterior  and  foreign  forcea,  or  of  such  ae  are 
interior,  residing  in  the  rock  itself.  Formerly  I  called  Huch 
epaces  (with  reference  mainly  to  the  accompanying  fault-phe- 
nomena) "Spaces  of  Dislocation;"  but  I  believe  the  term 
"Spaces  of  DiaciBflion"  (from  acindere,  to  tear  apart)  would  he 
more  suitable.  The  latter  claes  I  formerly  called  "  Spaces  of 
Corrosion  "  (with  reference  to  the  eftect  of  the  leaching  and 
attacking  liqnide) ;  but  I  would  now  substitute  the  more  self- 
explanatory  name  "  Spaces  of  Dissolution." 

Spaces  of  dissolution  naturally  occur  in  soluble  rocks,  espe- 
cially limestone,  and  show,  with  wonderful  clearness,  the  irregu- 
lar course  often  followed  by  underground  waters.  At  and  near 
the  surface,  we  often  find  the  cavity-formations  at  the  contact 
of  soluble  with  insoluble  rocks ;  and  we  may  infer  that  this 
relation  affects  also  the  subterranean  circulation.  Solution 
Beldom  extends  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  soluble  rock.  Usually 
it  affects  a  part  only,  in  which  it  forms  more  or  less  irregular 
chaiuB  of  cavities,  sometimes  so  large  that  pieces  of  roof  tall 
iD.and  thus  spaces  of  discission  are  locally  produced.  A  cavity 
filled  with  secondary  mineral,  however  irregular  its  form  may 
be,  and  even  though  it  cuts  across  the  stratification,  usually 
showB  a  predominant  course,  which  we  are  thus  led  to  recognize 
as  the  channel  of  circulation  of  the  liquid  to  which  we  owe  the 
mineral  deposit. 

Aa  I  shall  show  later,  we  must  assume  that  the  liquid  which 
formed  the  space  of  dissolution  also  performed  the  filling;  in 
(act,  that  both  processes  were  almost  contemporaneous.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  metamorphic 
processes  where  the  idiogenite  is  expelled,  atom  by  atom,  by 
the  zenogenite;  for  the  deposits  in  spaces  of  dissolution  show 
always  a  distinct  crustification,  and  hence  every  single  crust, 
at  least,  must  have  found  free  space  waiting  for  it. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  spaces  of  discission,  so  much  has 
been  written  that  it  cannot  even  he  stated  in  abstract  here. 
Two  groups  of  these  are  distinguished.  Those  of  the  first 
group  do  not  extend  beyond  one  rock,  and  the  force  which 
produced  them  probably  has  its  seat  in  that  rock.  In  the 
eniptives,  they  are  usually  deemed  fissures  of  contraction ;  in 
limes  and  dolomites,  J.  D.  Whitney  called  them  gash-veins. 

The  cavities  of  the  second  group  extend  out  of  one  rock  into 
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another.  The  force  which  produced  them  resided  outside  of 
the  formation.  Considerable  movements  of  one  wall  along 
the  other  are  often  evident,  whence  the  common  name,  "  fis- 
sures of  dislocation." 

In  a  paper  upon  this  suhject*,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I 
attempted  to  show  that  every  fissure,  in  whatever  material, 
must  properly  be  a  fissure  of  dislocation;  that  the  tendency  to 
dislocation  (namely,  an  unequal  tension  in  the  rock)  precedes 
the  formation  of  fissures;  and  that  whenever  the  condition  of 
the  rock  permits,  a  dislocation  of  the  fissure-walls  can  be  always 
traced,  even  in  fissures  of  contraction, 

As  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  discission,  it  must  not  he  sup- 
posed that  they  represent  throughout  their  entire  length  open 
spaces  of  uniform  width.  The  original  fissure  was  sometimes 
closed,  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  detritus  originating  in  the 
friction  of  the  walls,  or  by  the  movement  or  "  swelling  "  of  the 
country-rock,  or  by  other  causes.  Only  the  places  remaining 
open  would  permit  an  active  circulation  of  solutions  and  a 
regular  deposition  from  them.  At  points  obstructed  there 
would  be  no  circulation,  or  a  very  sluggish  one.  When  high 
pressure  was  present,  and  the  rock  contained  interstices,  the 
liquid  doubtless  penetrated  from  the  fissure  into  the  rock,  im- 
pregnating it  with  mineral ;  or  a  soluble  rock  was  attacked, 
and  spaces  of  dissolution  were  formed,  to  be  filled  in  like 
manner  as  the  fissure  itself. 

This  explains  the  fact  that,  on  the  same  vein-plane,  rich  de- 
posits alternate  with  poor  or  barren  spots,  and  that  the  miner, 
seeking  a  bonanza,  persistently  follows  the  barren  traces  of  the 
vein,  according  to  a  well-known,  fundamental  law  of  pros- 
pecting. 

Prom  the  genetic  standpoint,  the  richer  portions  are  inter- 
esting as  sometimes  occupj'ing  more  or  less  regular  belts  in 
the  vein-plane,  called  "  channels,"  "  shoots,"  "  chimneys,"  etc. 
These  names  evidently  designate  the  main  channels  through 
which  the  mineral  solutions  passed;  and  the  occurrence  of 
snch  forms  in  most  kinds  of  deposits  tends  to  prove  that,  not- 
withstanding  oliier  difierences,  they  were  all  formed  in  a 
similar  way. 

*  "Geol.  Betrschtungen  uberdie  GaDgspalten,"  J^oArb.  (f.  i.  i.  Btryahademtit, 
xzii.,  Vienna,  1874  * 
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The  ■primitive  rock-cavities  (poree  and  blow-holee)  may  alao  be 
filled  with  eecondary  miDerale.  Id  the  former,  there  results  a 
finely diesemi  Dated  mineral  substance,  constituting  such  a  deposit 
as  Cotta  denominated  impregnation.  Blow-holeB  are  very  often 
filled  with  minerals  of  the  quartz  family  (opal,  chalcedony,  etc.), 
and  we  are  often  able  to  infer  fi^m  the  structure  of  such  geodes 
the  proeeae  by  which  they  were  filled. 

Where  the  mineral  solntiona  found  no  cavity  already  pre- 
pared, they  must  have  conquered  the  necessary  place  by  expel- 
ling a  corresponding  part  of  the  original  material.  When  one 
mineral  individual  was  replaced  by  another,  as  in  cases  of 
psendomorphs,  the  nature  of  the  proeeSs  can  often  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  two ;  and  the  laws 
thoB  discovered  may  frequently  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
the  ori^n  of  mineral  aggregates.  Many  phenomena,  however, 
even  in  the  formation  of  peeudomorphs,  are  hard  to  explain, — 
the  fact,  for  instance,  that  in  some  minerals  the  change  com- 
mences within  the  mass  and  progreseee  outward,  etc. 

Where  the  original  material  was  expelled,  there  must  have 
been  first  an  access  for  the  liquids  which  began  and  executed 
this  effect.  Such  maybe  furnished  by  original  minute  rock- 
caritieB,  or  by  secondary  cavities. 

The  original  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pseudo- 
morphs  known  to  ua  was  composed  of  soluble  minerals,  such 
as  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  which  also  occur  as  the 
elements  of  rocks.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  metamor- 
phous  or  metasomatic  deposits  will  be  especially  frequent  in 
soluble  rocks  like  limestone,  dolomite,  etc.,  and  that  we  may 
aleo  expect  snch  deposits  to  occur  frequently  in  company  with 
those  which  fill  spaces  of  dissolution. 

Pseudomorphs  show  us  one  substance  in  the  crystal-form  of 
another.  This  indication  is  lacking  for  the  recognition  of 
metasomatic  deposits;  yet  sometimes  the  original  rock  was 
characterized  by  peculiar  structure,  such  as  lamination  or 
jointing — as,  for  instance,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  Rauch- 
fctke  [Qayiwile),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  cellular  calamine 
which  has  replaced  it.  Moreover,  the  original  rock  may  have 
contained  fossils,  which  have  been  replaced,  with  the  rest,  by 
the  new  mineral,  retdning  their  form ;  for  instance,  the  bivalves 
and  mollusks  of  the  Bleiberg  limestone  in  Carinthia  and  at 
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Wiesloch  in  Baden,  reproduced  in  galena  and  calamine ;  the 
brachiopoda  of  the  Silurian  iron-ores  of  central  Bohemia,  etc. 

Most  important  for  the  study  of  the  process  are  transitional 
fckrms  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  material ;  for  instance, 
coatings  of  the  latter  upon  kernels  of  the  former,  such  as 
limonite  upon  siderite  or  ankerite;  and  likewise  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  regular  pseudomorphs,  replacing  one  element 
in  a  heterogeneous  rock,  like  those  of  cassiterite  after  feldspar 
in  the  granite  of  Cornwall. 

After  the  expulsion,  atom  b;  atom,  of  the  original  material, 
the  resulting  deposit  must  be  massive,  showing  no  cruatifioation. 

Frequently,  however,  there  are  only  negative  indications  of 
the  metamorphosis.  It  can  be  seen  merely  that  the  deposit  is 
not  an  original  rock;  that  it  has  not  been  deposited  in  pre- 
existing primitive  or  secondary  cavities ;  and  hence,  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  by  replacement 

In  general,  two  kinds  of  metsmorphous  deposits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  first,  the  new  material  has  replaced  the 
more  soluble  ingredients  of  s  heterogeneous  rock,  and  the  re- 
sult resembles  the  description  of  an  impregnation,  in  which  the 
new  material  occupies  the  original  interstices  of  the  rock.  In 
the  second,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  homogeneous  rock  has 
suffered  metamorphosis,  and  the  deposit  will  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  filled  cavities  of  dissolution. 

As  I  have  shown  above,  and  will  illustrate  further  on  with 
some  examples,  we  may  thus  establish  certain  types  of  deposits 
entirely  without  reference  to  form.  Some  of  these  may  coin- 
cide with  groups  in  earher  systems,  but  others  appear  together 
in  one  and  the  same  group.  This  seems  at  first  not  to  favor 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  above  principles,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  frame  a  final  system. 
That  must  be  the  aim  of  future  studies,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
our  purely  genetical  factors  will  be  more  helpful  than  the  arbi- 
trary characters  based  upon  the  exterior  form  of  deposits.  "We 
distinguish,  then,  Idiogenites,  or  deposits  contemporaneous  in 
origin  with  the  rock,  from  XenogeniteSf  the  deposits  of  later 
origin,  including  not  merely  those  of  ores,  but  mineral  deposits 
in  general ;  and  to  these  we  may  add,  in  harmony  with  some 
older  systems,  the  deposits  of  debris  as  a  third  class,  Hysterog- 
mites,  or  latest  formations. 
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The  Senogenites  we  divide  into  each  aa  penetrated  pre-exiating 
cavities  (filling  primitive  cavitivee,  Bpaces  of  disciBsion,  or 
Bpaces  of  dissolution),  and  the  metamorphic  or  nietasomatic 
deposits,  which  made  room  for  themselveH  hj  the  expulsion 
of  an  earlier  material. 

The  form  of  all  these  deposits  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon 
Tarious  geological  relatione  of  the  country-rock.  The  men- 
tion, under  former  systems,  of  regular  forms  of  deposit,  con- 
templated rather  the  ideal  of  the  system  itself.  In  reality,  the 
ore-bodies  in  "  veins  "  and  "  beds "  are  irregular,  and  form 
masses  for  which  the  most  various  names  exist  in  all  countries. 

We  must  now  speak  more  particularly  concerning  the  method 
of  formation  of  the  di£ferent  deposits.  Probably  no  one  doubts 
at  the  present  day  that  they  are  predominantly  the  result  of 
humid  processes  of  solution  and  deposition.  But  such  gener- 
alities are  not  enough.  The  processes  alleged  must  he  put  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  causes,  still  operative,  and  capable  of  being 
proposed  and  discussed  in  explanation  of  geological  phenomena. 
It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce,  at  this  point,  the  theo* 
Ktical  chapter  which  follows. 

4.  The  Sobtbrranean  Water-Circulation. 

In  treating  of  the  genesis  of  mineral  deposits,  this  depart- 
ment cannot  well  be  so  lightly  handled  as  it  is  in  most  text> 
books  of  general  geology.  Prof.  A.  Daubree,  in  an  authorita- 
tive discussion  of  the  subject,*  ascribes  the  mineral  deposits, 
among  other  effects,  directly  to  the  liquids  circulating  under- 
ground. It  is  my  desire,  with  the  aid  of  personal  observations 
incidental  to  my  continuous  study  of  such  deposits,  to  present  a 
somewhat  closer  view  Uian  that  of  Prof.  Daubree. 

Sarl'ace  phenomena  exhibit  clearly  a  constant  circulation  of 
liquids,  and  corresponding  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are 
observable  underground,  indicate  the  persistence  of  this  con- 
dition, 80  that  we  must  infer  a  subterranean  circulation  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  surface.  We  have  then  to  consider, 
first,  the  surface-phenomena,  so  far  as  they  concern  our  pur- 
pose, and,  second,  the  underground  phenomena. 

As  to  the  former,  we  know  that  it  is  chiefly  the  solar  energy 


a  Vtpoque  aetatOe.  etc,,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Fmru,  1887 ;  and 
"I  tBia  lovltTTaiaa  catx  Ipoquei  aneurma,  etc.,  Pant,  1887. 
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which  initiates  the  circulation  by  lifting  above  tbc  land  the 
water  of  the  sea,  and  thereby  imparting  to  it  the  potential 
energy  which  is  variously  exhibited  in  its  return  to  the  sea. 
The  mechanical  effects  of  flowing  water*  in  erosion,  transpor- 
tation and  sedimentation  need  not  occupy  us  here.  As  to  the 
chemical  effects,  we  know  that  the  mineral  conatituente  of  the 
rocke,  dissolved  through  this  circulation,  chiefly  find  their  way 
in  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  In  regions  without  drainage  to  the 
ocean,  the  dissolved  minerals  are  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
which  may  lead  to  precipitation.  I  would  remark,  however, 
that  in  my  opinion  small  proportions  of  salts  are  mechanically 
taken  up  in  the  evaporation  of  8ea^water,t  aa  careful  analyses 
of  rwn-water  have  proved,  and  that  this  fact  leads  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  salt  and  aalt  lakes  in  regions  nithout  drain- 
age, etc. 

A.  The  Vadoae  Underground  Circulation.. 
In  connection  with  the  underground  phenomena,  the  ground- 
water has  for  us  a  special  interest  As  is  well-known,  a  portion 
of  the  atmospheric  precipitate  sinks,  through  open  fissures  or 
through  the  pores  of  permeable  masaea,  into  the  rocks,  and 
fills  them  up  to  a  certain  level.  When  in  Sr  given  terrain,  by 
wells  or  other  openings,  the  ground-water  (that  is,  the  water- 
level,  Grundwasserspiegel,  nappe  d'eau)  has  been  reached  at 
several  points,  it  is  found  that  these  points  are  in  a  gently  in- 
clined plane,  dipping  towards  the  deepest  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  region,  or  towards  a  point  where  an  impermeable  rock 
outcrops.  The  ground-water  is  not  stagnant,  but  moves, 
though  with  relative  slowness,  according  to  the  dift'erence  in 
height  and  the  size  of  the  interstitial  spaces,  down  the  plane 
mentioned,  and  finds  its  way,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  into 
the  nearest  surface-stream,  or,  in  the  second  instance,  forms  a 
spring,  which  takes  indirectly  a  similar  course.  Thus  stated, 
free  from  all  complications,  the  phenomenon  exhibits  clearly  the 
law  of  circulation.  The  atmospheric  moisture  evidently  de- 
scends; and  even  the  movement  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
gronnd-water  is  only  apparently  lateral,  but  really  downwards, 

•  Dk  Wanerfiiilt  del  A'iojnra  vnd  ihrt  fftolagiBcU  Bmkutung,  by  F.  PoSepn^', 
Vienoft,  1879. 

t  "Zur  Geoeus  der  SalzablageruDgen,  besonden  Jener  im  Amerikanischen 
Weaten,"  Si%  Ber.  der  k.  L  Aeail.  d.   W.  va.  Wiea.,  16T7. 
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and  is  determined  (fur  equal  sectional  areas  of  the  rock-inter- 
stices) by  the  difference  in  height  between  the  water-level  and 
the  Burface-outlet, 

For  that  part  of  the  subterranean  circulation,  bounded  by  the 
water-level,  and  called  the  vadoae  or  shallow  underground  cir- 
culation, the  law  of  a  descending  movement  holda  good  in  all 
iMses,  even  in  those  complicated  ones  which  ahow  ascending 
currents  in  parts.  The  total  difference  in  altitude  between  the 
water-level  and  the  surface-outlet  is  always  the  controlling 
factor. 

When  these  two  controlling  levels  are  artificially  changed, 
ag  often  happens  in  mining,  the  law  atill  operates.  In  sinking 
a  shaft  through  permeable  ground,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
lift  continuouBly  the  ground-water.  The  water-level  thus  ac- 
quires an  inclination  towarda  the  shaft,  which  may  thus  receive 
not  only  the  flow  of  the  immediate  vicinity  but  even  also  that 
of  neighboring  valley-systema.  A  shaft  imparts  to  the  pre- 
vioaely  plane  water-level  a  depression,  giving  it  the  form  of  an 
ioverted  conoid  with  parabolic  generatrix.  An  adit  prodaces 
a  prismatic  depression  in  the  water-level ;  and  so  on  for  other 
excavations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bore-hole,  from  which  the 
water  ia  not  removed,  does  not  affect  the  water-level. 

Atmospheric  waters  falling  upon  impermeable  rocks  at  the 
surface  cannot  penetrate  them,  but  must  join  the  existing  sur- 
face-circulation. The  rocks  are  usually  covered  with  more  or 
less  detritus,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  ground-water  can 
move;  and  the  water-level  is  in  most  cases  at  the  boundary 
between  the  permeable  surface-formation  and  the  impermeable 
rock  below. 

These  relations  are  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  fissures 
(which  the  ground-wat«r  of  course  fills),  and  by  the  communi- 
cation of  such  fissures  in  depth  with  permeable  formations, 
which  come  to  the  surface  somewhere  at  a  lower  level,  though 
at  great  distance.  In  auch  cases,  as  is  well  known,  a  eiphon- 
action  ia  aet  up,  aud  the  ground-water  of  one  region  may  find 
an  outlet  far  away,  even  beyond  a  mouutmn  range. 

Peculiar  conditions  are  created  by  the  occurrence  of  rela- 
tively Boluhle  rocks,  such  as  rock-aalt,  gypsum,  limeatone  and 
dolomite,  in  which,  by  the  penetration  of  meteoric  waters  and 
the  circulation   of  the  ground-water,  connected  cavities  are 
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formed,  constituting  complete  channeU  for  the  vadoee  circu- 
lation. 

It  is  often  possible  to  observe  directly,  not  only  the  formation 
but  also  the  filling  of  these  cavities,  and  thus  to  obtain  valuable 
material  for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  xenogenitea  out- 
side the  vadoae  circulation,  and  not  observable  in  the  stages  of 
formation. 

It  is  for  our  purpose  a  most  valuable  fact,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  leaching  indicate  the  path  of  the  circulating  liquids 
through  soluble  rocks,  so  that  we  can  study  the  process  in  its 
several  stages.  The  water  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave  in 
limestone  is  unquestionably  ground-water ;  and  it  follows  that 
the  whole  complex  group  of  cavities  has  been  eaten  out  by  it. 
If  in  another  limestone  cave  we  see  no  flowing  water,  the  cur- 
rent must  have  found  some  lower  outlet;  and  the  cave  repre- 
Bentfi  for  ue  an  ancient  ground-water  channel. 

The  many  and  various  phenomena  of  the  Karst  region  are 
well  known :  the  Dolins,  Ponora  and  Kalravons — points  where 
a  surface-stream  sinks  into  the  earth;  vertical  openings,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flow  subterranean  streams ;  and  caves  out  of 
which  streams  issue — illustrating  the  whole  series  of  the 
entrance,  the  course  and  the  exit  of  subterranean  waters. 

In  1864, 1  had  opportunity  to  observe,  at  Maros  Ujvdr,  in 
Transylvania,  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  this  kind,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Here  the  rock-salt  comes  to  the  surface 
with  st«ep  zigzag  stratification,  and  is  covered  only  with  detri- 
tus, to  the  depth  of  a  few  meters.*  Mining  is  carried  on  in 
great  parallelopiped-shaped  chambers,  by  means  first  of  levels 
run  horizontally  from  a  shaft,  and  winzes  sunk  vertically  from 
these.  The  workings  were  at  that  time  125  meters  or  409  feet 
deep.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  extraction  was  the  entrance  of 
saturated  brine  from  that  side  of  the  mine  where  the  Maros 
river  flowed  by.  Until  the  mine  had  been  protected  by  an  adit 
of  semi-circular  course  in  the  impermeable  rock,  surrounding 
the  salt^body,  the  water  annually  raised  and  delivered  without 
utilization  into  the  river  contained  84,000  tons  of  salt,  or  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  rock-salt  mined. 

*  "Studien  ausdem  Snlinargebiete  SiebenburgetM,"  by  F.  Poaepay,JahTb.  drr 
L  L  gtoL  Rcichiantl.,  1867,  iviii.,  p.  6C6-516. 
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Varioas  investigations  have  proved  that  the  water  of  the 
river  passes  through  the  overlying  detritus  to  the  salt-body, 
which  it  penetrates  at  the  boundary  of  the  impermeable  rock 
of  the  hanging-wall,  finding  its  way  through  separate  channels 
to  appear  as  saturated  brine,  at  the  deepest  point  of  the  mine- 
workings.  These  channels  had  most  frequently  a  cylindrical 
shape,  smooth  walls,  and  sometimes  so  great  a  diameter  that  a 
man  could  crawl  in.  There  were  always  several  to  be  seen,  of 
which,  of  course,  only  the  lowest  in  position  brought  the 
brice. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  water  from  the  river,  reach- 
ing; the  salt-body  through  the  detritus  cover,  acted  at  the 
border  of  the  salt,  where  the  principal  depressione  in  the  sur- 
fece  were  located,  and  the  saturated  brine  thus  formed  filled 
all  interstices  in  the  adjoining  salt^body.  By  the  leaching  of 
8nch  solutions  into  each  deeper  level  opened  in  the  mine,  a  line 
of  maximum  activity  of  circulation  was  gradually  formed, 
which  was  followed  also  by  solutions  not  yet  saturated,  with 
additional  leaching  and  the  final  creation  of  open  channels  as 
the  result. 

An  example  on  a  large  scale  of  such  a  channel  in  rock-salt, 
created,  however,  without  the  aid  of  mining  operations,  was 
recently  described  by  H.  Winklehner,*  who  found  among 
other  striking  phenomena  of  lixiviation  in  the  rock-salt  of  the 
idandB  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  horizontal  natural  channel  or 
adit,  oil  the  island  of  Larak,  which  he  was  able  to  follow  for 
about  1|  kilom.  (1  mile).  It  expanded  in  places  to  caverns  12 
m.  (39  feet)  high,  without  ever  extending  outside  of  the  salt. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  were  formed  the  channels  in  other 
less  soluble  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  when,  the  level  of  the  en- 
trance being  above  that  of  the  exit  of  the  ground-water,  a  line 
of  maximum  activity  of  circulation  was  established  between  the 
two  points.  This  line,  and  the  cavities  developed  along  it, 
would  not,  indeed,  always  have  the  regular  parabolic  course, 
but  would  be  dependent  upon  various  influences  of  the  stratifi- 
ration,  the  presence  of  rocks  of  unequal  solubility,  or  even  an 
intennixture  of  impermeable  rocks,     A  mass  of  the  latter,  oc- 


"SiUTorkoiniDeniaSud-Persieii,"  Oaterr.  Z.  fur  Berg-ioid E 
p.  581. 
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eurring  on  the  line  connecting  the  two  points  named,  might 
cause  the  channel  to  bend  up  and  down,  or  even  in  places  to 
assume  an  upward  inclination- 
Figs.  2  and  3  illustrate  these  conditions.  S  is  the  soluble,  I 
the  impermeable  rock;  a,  the  entrance-point  and  z  the  outlet- 
point  of  the  ground-water;  a  6  e  z,  the  line  along  which  ap- 
proximately a  channel  might  be  made,  if  the  impermeable  rock 
were  not  present.  In  its  presence,  the  dissolving  current  must 
take  another  road,  adz,  following  more  or  less  the  contact  be- 
tween S  and  I,  and  in  Fig.  2,  descending  to  a  depth  propor- 
tioned to  the  relation  between  the  original  rock-interstices  and 
the  hydrostatic  head,  while  in  Fig.  3  it  first  surmounts  the  dam 
formed  by  the  impermeable  rock,  and  then  plunges  towards 
the  outlet  z.  "We  see  that  in  this  way  various  channels  may 
originate  at  the  contact  of  permeable  and  impermeable  rocks, 
as  indeed  we  find  them  often  in  nature. 

But  when  to  these  factors  fissures  are  added,  the  conditions 
are  essentially  changed,  for  the  circulation  follows  in  preference 
the  open  fissures,  and,  if  they  pass  through  soluble  rocks,  en- 
larges them  by  solution. 

Sometimes  the  position  and  the  level  of  the  outlet  are  altered 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  progressive  erosion  of  valleys ;  and  it 
may  then  easily  happen  that  the  new  channel,  representing  the 
new  conditions,  will  take  a  totally  different  direction,  crossing 
the  line  of  the  old  one. 

Siphon-action  is  to  be  observed  in  soluble,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  permeable  rocks,  as  the  frequency  of  intermit- 
tent springs  in  limestone  indicates.  Such  springs  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  siphon-like  channel,  through  which  the 
ground-water  cannot  flow  to  escape  from  the  lower  leg  until 
the  water-level  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ground-water  may  traverse  deep  fis- 
sures leading  to  soluble  or  permeable  rocks,  and  may  follow 
such  rocks  for  considerable  distances.  When  the  ground-water, 
warmed  in  depth,  has  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  surfiice,  such 
as  is  given  in  Fig.  6  by  the  difference,  H,  in  level,  a  thermal 
spring  is  the  result — a  so-called  acrotherm,  if  its  water  is  not 
highly  charged  with  minerals,  and  not  unlike  the  ground-water 
of  the  place. 

Artesian  wells  present  an  analogous  case,also  explfuued  hither- 
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to  by  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  pressure  (see  Fig,  7).  The 
outcrop  of  the  permeable  layer  has  been  assumed  to  be  neces- 
parilj  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  well,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  rising  of  the  water  above  the  latter  level.  The  cause 
bae  been  conceived  as  the  operation  of  communicating  pipes, 
the  drill  hole  being  one  leg,  and  the  permeable  layer  the  other, 
and  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  the  latter  is  no  open  pipe,  but 
a  congeries  of  rock-intersticee,  in  whiuh  the  water  has  to  over- 
come a  great  resistance,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  level  regions  no 
hydrostatic  head  at  all  can  be  demonstrated.  CertaJnly  the 
powerful  factor  of  the  higher  temperature,  and  in  some  cases 
the  gaseouB  contents,  of  the  ascending  water,  were  omitted 
from  the  calculation. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  if  the  purely  hydro- 
static and  strictly  mathematical  views  heretofore  current  on 
thia  subject  had  not  led  to  disappointment.  I  introduce  Fig.  7, 
the  conventional  diagram  of  an  artesian  well,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  further  thought  on  the  matter. 

The  Filling  of  the  Open  Spaces  Formed  hy  the  Vadose  Circula- 
lion. — This  is  very  important  genetically,  Binee  it  is  a  matter 
subject  to  current  and  direct  observation,  and  capable  of  fur- 
tiiahing  conclusions  applicable  to  inaccessible  subterranean 
occurrences. 

We  can  observe  spaces  on  the  bottom  of  which,  frequently, 
the  ground-water  which  excavated  them  is  still  flowing,  and 
which  are  therefore  filled  for  the  most  part  with  air.  Liquids 
carrying  various  minerals  drip  into  these  spaces  and  leave  a 
part  of  their  contents  on  the  walls;  tjie  cause  of  deposition 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  liquid, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  changes  as  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid, 
precipitating  as  carbonate  the  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime;  the 
oxidation  of  soluble  ferrous  to  insoluble  ferric  oxide ;  the  re- 
duction of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter  to  sulphide,  etc. 
The  form  and  structure  of  these  precipitates  vary  at  different 
parts  of  the  walls.  On  the  roof  occur  the  stalactites,  and  on  the 
8oor  (if  it  be  not  covered  with  water)  the  corresponding  stalag- 
"iites.  The  wall-depoeite  have  characteristic  forms  likewise ; 
80  that  we  can  recognize  by  the  appearance  of  any  piece  of 
the  deposited  mineral  the  place  where  it  was  formed.  But 
from  water  covering  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  only  horizontal 
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deposits  can  ordinate. ,  Sometmies  the  cavity  is  contracted,  so 
that  its  whole  cross-sectiou  ib  occupied  by  the  liquid.  If  it  is 
accessible  to  observation,  we  can  then  see  that  the  deposits 
from  the  circulating  liquid  cover  the  walls  uniformly. 

This  can  be  much  more  clearly  observed  in  artifical  conduits, 
where  precipitation  occurs.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  pipes 
which  convey  concentrated  brine,  the  walls  uniformly  covered 
with  a  deposit,  mostly  of  gypsum.  But  if  air  or  gas  is  admit- 
ted into  the  pipes,  the  deposit  occurs  only  at  the  bottom.  We 
may  thence  infer  that  so  long  as  the  circulating  liquid  fills  the 
whole  cavity  the  attraction  of  the  walls  for  the  precipitated 
particles  ie  controlling;  but  tliat  when  gas  enters,  gravity  be- 
comes predominant  and  draws  these  particles  to  the  bottom. 

In  opal  and  chalcedony  geodes  we  can  often  see  both  forms 
of  precipitate:  the  crust  uniformly  covering  the  walls,  and  the 
horizontal  deposit.  Fig.  4  represents  a  geode  of  iron-opal, 
from  Dreiwasser,  in  Hungary,  in  which,  besides  the  crustifica- 
tion  and  horizontal  deposit,  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  forms  also 
appear.  A  thin  cruet  of  translucent  hyalite  covers  all  parts  of 
the  wall,  including  the  floor.  The  cylindrical  stalactites  are  also 
of  hyalite.  Some  of  them  extend  to  the  bottom,  and  are  per- 
haps joined  to  stalagmites  rising  from  the  crust  there.  The  re- 
maining space  is  half  filled  with  a  milk-white,  opaque,  opaline 
substance,  in  which  occurs  a  thin  layer  of  translucent  hyalite. 
On  the  same  specimen  Be\'eral  other  less  regular  ca\atieB  are 
visible.  All  of  them  were  lined  with  the  hyalite  crust,  and 
some  have  also  the  opaline  layers.  These  layers  are  parallel 
in  all  the  cavities ;  an^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were 
horizontally  deposited.  The  stalagmites  stand  at  right  angles 
to  them,  and  were  unquestionably  vertical  when  formed.  The 
geode  eertaiuly  occupied,  therefore,  at  the  place  of  formation, 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  describe  the  manifold  forms 
of  deposit  in  limestone  caves.  Fig.  6,  an  ideal  diagram,  show- 
ing a  wall-accretion,  and  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  separate 
and  grown  together,  is  given,  not  to  illustrate  the  variety  of 
the  phenomena,  but  to  indicate  their  analogy  with  those  of  the 
little  geode  in  the  iron-opal  of  Fig.  4.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that,  under  some  circumstances,  particularly  in  old  cavities, 
lying  above  the  water-level  and  not  subject  to  further  enlarge- 
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ment,  the  formation  of  stalactites,  etc.,  might  altimately  fill 
the  whole  space. 

The  floor  of  oav«a  often  shows  deposits  colored  with  ferric 
oxide,  the  explanation  of  which  is  obvious.  Sometimes  we 
dud  in  the  upper  caves  traces  of  sediments  also;  and,  in  one 
instance  I  found  in  an  outlet-cave  pebbles  of  very  hard  rocks, 
which  certainly  came  from  the  suriiice,*  The  chemical  reac- 
tion of  the  formation  and  filling  of  these  caves  are  so  simple 
as  to  need  no  discussion  here. 

Much  more  various  observations,  however,  can  be  made  in 
the  artijkial  caves,  formed  by  mine-workings.  Here  we  have 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  caves,  but  much 
greater  variety,  since  the  most  widely  diiferent  substances  come 
into  play.  The  mine-workings  are  situated  at  an  artificially 
depressed  water-level,  and  will  show,  in  general,  processes 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  limestone  cavee,  particularly 
the  formation  of  stalactites.  From  calcareous  rocks,  from 
mineral  deposits,  and  from  the  mine-maaonry,  crusts,  stalae- 
titee  and  sinter  are  formed,  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
tarities  at  the  natural  water-level.  Processes  of  oxidation  will 
here  also  play  the  leading  part,  although  redaction  may  also 
beefi'ected  through  the  more  abundant  organic  matter  in  the 
mine-waters.  Thus  stalactites  of  pyrites,  evidently  reduced 
from  ferroua  sulphate  by  organic  matter,  are  often  found  in 
metal-mines.  A  respectably  large  number  of  observations 
already  illustrates  the  processes  which  are  going  on  under  our 
ma  in  mines,  and  from  which  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  destruction  and  creation  of  many  minerals  by  circulating 
under-ground  solutions.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  these 
proofe  apply  only  to  the  conditions  of  the  shallow  or  vadose  cir- 
colation,  and  that,  for  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the 
more  ancient  deposits,  we  must  look  to  the  rock-regions  below 
the  water-level. 

In  order  to  give  at  least  one  American  example,  I  refer  to 
the  observation  of  Kaymond,  who  found  in  an  old  Spanish 
mine,  in  the  Cerillos  range  of  New  Mexico,  an  iron  pick-axe, 
the  eye  of  which  was  filled  with  beautifully  crystallized  galena, 

*  ''OeoL  mont.  Studie  der  Eralagenrliltten  von  B^b&nya  io  S.  O.  Uogarn," 
•on  F.  Posepny,  t/nj,  gtd.  Qttdtich.,  1874,  p.  48. 
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evidently  a  reduction  of  lead  Bulphate  by  the  decaying  wood 
of  the  handle  of  the  pick.* 

It  may  be  eaid,  in  general,  that  the  reBultB  of  the  proeeaaea  of 
oxidation,  chlorination,  and  reduction,  observed  in  those  re- 
gions of  ore-deposits  which  lie  above  water-level,  have  come  to 
pass  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  just  described;  so 
that  we  are  able  to  adduce  extended  series  of  proofs,  not  only 
as  to  formations  now  going  on,  but  also  as  to  similar  formations 
long  since  finished. 

B.   The  Deep  Underground  Circulation. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  such  processes  as  take 
place  in  the  region  above  water-level,  and  are  still,  in  sorae 
cases,  open  to  our  observation.  As  we  descend  to  a  deeper  re- 
gion, there  is  less  hope  of  encountering  formative  processes 
still  active.  When  we  penetrate  by  mining  into  the  depths, 
we  artificially  depress  the  water-level,  and  create  conditions 
unlike  tliose  which  attended  the  formation  of  the  deposits. 

But,  if  we  compare  the  deposits  formed  below  water-level, 
under  proportionally  greater  pressure  and  at  higher  tempera- 
ture, with  those  of  the  upper  region,  it  appears  beyond  doubt 
that  the  former  also  must  have  been  produced  by  deposition 
from  fluid  solutions. 

When  we  compare  the  low  solubility  of  certain  ingredients 
of  the  deposits  with  the  spaces  in  which  they  occur,  often  in 
large  quantity,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  they  could  have 
been  precipitated  from  solutions  existing  in  these  spaces  only. 
We  must  concede  that  immense  volumes  of  solutions  must 
have  flowed  through  the  spaces — in  other  words,  that  the  de- 
posits were  precipitated  from  liquids  circulating  in  these  chan- 
nels. 

The  formation  of  these  cavities  has  been  already  discussed, 
and  referred  to  mechanical  and  chemical  causes.  It  remains 
to  consider  the  manner  of  their  filling.  We  have  seen  that 
the  uppermost  layer  of  the  ground-water  has  an  apparently 
lateral,  but  really  descending  movement;  and  it  is  very  natural 
to  imagine  that  this  top  layer  slides,  as  it  were,  upon  a  lower 
mass,  which  is   apparently  stagnant.     According  to  this  con- 

•  Tram.  A.  1.  iT.  E.,  1883,  xi.,  p.  120. 
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ception,  the  deep  region  would  be  comparable  to  a  vessel  filled 
with  various  permeable,  impermeable,  and  soluble  materials, 
over  which  water  is  continually  passed,  so  that,  from  the 
moment  when  all  the  interstices  have  been  once  filled,  only 
the  uppermost  water-layer  haa  any  movement. 

But,  with  increase  of  depth,  the  pressure  of  the  water-eolumn 
increases,  aa  does  the  temperature.  The  warm  water  certainly 
tends  to  rise,  if  not  prevented  by  interstitial  friction,  as  is,  no 
doubt,  generally  the  case.  But  where  the  warmed  water  finds 
a  half-opened  channel  comraunieating  with  the  upper  region, 
it  will  experience  much  less  friction  on  the  walla,  and  must 
evidently  ascend.  It  might  thus  be  conceived  that  the  ground- 
water descends  by  capillarity  through  the  rock-iuterstices  over 
large  areas,  in  order  to  mount  again  through  open  channels  at 
a  few  points. 

This  subject  was  viewed  by  A.  Daubree  in  a  much  wider 
dgnificance,  and  extended  to  cover  the  origin  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena.* He  propounded  the  inquiry,  whether  the  enormous 
quantities  of  steam  which  are  daily  liberated  from  the  deeper 
region  are  continually  replaced  from  the  surface,  and  if  so, 
how  ?  He  pointed  out  that  this  water-supply  could  not  take 
place  through  open  fissures,  in  which  the  liquid  water  de- 
fended at  one  time  and  the  steam  ascended  at  another,  but  he 
showed  that  the  descent  could  be  effected  through  the  porosity 
and  capillarity  of  the  rocks.  Jamin's  experiments  have  taught 
na  the  infiucnce  of  capillarity  upon  the  conditions  of  the  equi- 
Kbrium  established  by  means  of  a  porous  body  introduced  be- 
tween two  opposing  columns.  Daubree  constructed  an  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  temperature  in  one  part  of  the  capillary 
paeaage  was  bo  high  that  the  liquid  must  assume  the  form  of 
steam,  and  thus  escape  the  operation  of  the  laws  governing  its 
infiltration.  This  apparatus  comprised  a  sandstone  slab,  with 
water  above  and  a  chamber  below,  the  latter  provided  with  a 
manometer  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  steam  collected  in 
it.  The  whole  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  160°  C. 
(320°  F.),  and  steam  collected  in  the  chamber  of  68  cm.  mer- 
cury-column, indicating  about  13  pounds  over  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  manometer,  or  a  total  pressure  of  about  1.9  at^ 

*  SjpUietiiiehe  Stsdum  lur  Ezperimenlatgeehi/K,  bj  A.  Daubrto  ;  German  tntnala- 
Uiin,  bj  Dr.  A.  Gnrlt,  Bnmtwick,  1880,  p.  130.  , 
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moephere.  This  steam  could  only  come  from  the  water  above 
the  eandBtone  through  which,  in  epite  of  the  pressure,  a  capil- 
lary filtration  took  place. 

"  The  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  aides  of  ihe  atone  not  onl;  did  not  drive 
the  liquid  back,  but  permitud  it  to  filter  quickly  from  the  colder  side  ( 100°  C.  ^ 
212°  F.)  to  the  hotter  (160°  C  =  320°  R),  and  favored  the  rapid  evapo ration  and 
the  drying  of  the  hot  atone  surface  "  (np.  eit,,  p.  184). 

"According  to  theae  experiments,  therefore,  water  may  be  found  by  capillarity, 
operating  in  the  same  direi^tion  as  gravity,  against  a  atronfc  interior  cnunter-pres- 
Bure,  to  deacend  from  the  ahallower  and  cooler  regions  to  deeper  and  hotter  onea, 
where,  by  renaon  of  acquired  temperature  and  l«nBion,  it  it  capable  of  producing 
great  mechanical  and  cliemical  effects"  (op.  eiL,  p.  186). 

Daubree'3  experiment  confirma  our  view  that  the  portion  of 
the  ground-water  lying  below  water-level  is  not  stagnant,  but 
descends  by  capillarity,  and  since  it  cannot  be  simply  consumed 
in  depth,  receives  there  through  a  higher  temperature  a  ten- 
dency to  return  towards  the  surface,  which  tendency  is  most 
easily  satisfied  through  open  channels.  Stated  summarily:* 
The  ground-water  descends  in  the  deep  regions  also  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  rocks ;  at  a  certain  depth  it  probably 
moves  laterally  towards  open  conduits,  and,  reaching  these,  it 
ascends  throngh  them  to  the  surface. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  water  increases  with  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  also  with  the  duration  of  its  underground 
journeying.  Hence,  while  it  is  descending,  it  can  dissolve  or 
precipitate  only  the  more  soluble  substances.  But  the  ascend- 
ing current  in  the  open  conduits  is  undoubtedly  loaded  more 
heavily  and  with  less  soluble  substances,  which,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  their  solubility  (temperature  and  pressure)  gradually 
disappear  in  the  ascent,  must  be  deposited  in  the  channels 
themselves. 

The  open  channels,  in  which  the  solutions  ascend,  are  not 
the  deductions  of  theoretical  speculation.  They  really  exist,  as 
we  can  prove  by  induction  from  appropriate  observations. 

The  Ascending  Waters  Encountered  in  Mines. — A  number  of 
such  phenomena  are  adduced  by  H.  Miiller.f    For  instance,  in 

"  VAer  die  BetpegungtruMang  der  unlerirdiech  eiradireaden  Fliiaeigkeken,  von  F. 
Posepny.  Erirait  du  mrnpte  rendu  de  la  Sms.  seeriimrfu  Oongris  g(<iogiqae  inttrna- 
iimoL     Berlin,  1885,  p.  71. 

t  "Ueber  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  MineialqueUen  und  Enguigea."  Cotla's 
GangAuditn,  vol.  iii.,  1860,  p.  261. 
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the  Gottes  Geschick  mine,  near  Sehwarzenbaeh,  in  the  Erzge- 
liirjje,  at  the  depth  of  110  m.  (360  feet)  an  acid  apring  contain- 
ing COjand  H,S  emerges  from  a  nickel-  and  cobaltiferoua-silver 
ore-vein  [op.  cil.,  p.  286),  At  the  "Wolkenstein  Bad,  an  acid 
spring  comes  from  the  drusea  of  an  ore-vein  containing  a  crust 
of  barytea  and  amethyst.  In  the  Alte  HofFnung  ErbstoUen 
mine,  near  Mitweida,  bad  air  and  exhalationa  of  carbonic  acid 
led,  in  1835,  to  an  analysis  of  the  ground-water,  which  proved 
to  be  weakly  acid.  In  the  Churprinz  mine  at  Freiberg  a  warm 
(25"  C.  =  77"  F.)  acid  spring  was  struck  on  the  Ludwig  Spat 
vein  at  the  depth  of  about  160  m.  (525  feet).  Besides  these, 
Miiller  names  a  number  of  mineral  springs  occurring  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Saxony  at  the  outcropa  of  mineral  veins  never  opened 
by  mining.  In  spite  of  the  great  reserve  which  he  exhibits,  he 
sammarizes  hie  view  as  fullowa  (pp.  cil.,  p.  307): 

"  Uioenl  veinit  ind  minera)  springs  are  cerUinlj  adapted  to  complemeot  each 
oliier  in  genetic  theory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ore-veina,  aa  exteDded,  indefi- 
niitlv  depp  fisBures,  gradually  filled,  indicate  a  very  profound  origin  tor  the  min- 
eral cprings,  snd  suggest  variations  caused  by  time  and  circumstances  in  the 
iniountind  mutual  reactions  of  their  contents,  solid  or  volatile ;  and,  on  the  other 
bind,  Ibe  present  relations  of  mineral  springs  explain  the  mode  of  ingreea  and 
deposit  of  the  coostituenU  filling  the  veins.*' 

Soon  after  this  publication  (I  think  in  1864),  a  thermal 
spriug  of  23°  C.  (73°  F.)  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  533  m.  (1748 
feet)  in  the  Einigkeit  shaft,  at  Joachimsthal,  and  in  the  same 
mine  at  two  other  points  similar  mineral  aprings,  riaing  with 
strong  ppeasure,  were  exposed.  They  prevented  further  in- 
crease in  depth  of  that  part  of  the  mine,  and  were  plugged  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  analysis  made  in  1882  showed  that 
they  were  acid  springs  containing  considerable  silica  (33 
^rnunmee  per  ton).  In  one  of  them  arsenic  was  also  proved 
to  the  extent  of  22  grammes  per  ton.* 

The  mineral  waters  of  the  Joachimsthal  mines  are  said  to 
come  in  contact,  near  the  place  where  they  were  encountered, 
with  basalt-like  rocks  (called  Wacken),  which  traverse  the  ore- 
veins,  and  are,  therefore,  of  later  origin.     In  general,  most  of 

*  tiinoe  the  metric  ton  of  1000  kilo.,  or  the  weight  of  m.'  (1  cubic  meter)  of 
nier,  is  •  rational  unit  of  weight,  I  refer  all  tenors  to  it,  and  state  them  in 
gnrnmei  or  milligrammes  to  avoid  decimals.  Thas  22  grammea  per  ton  repre- 
lenu  0.022  per  thousand,  or  0.0022  per  cent. 
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the  ore-depoaitfl  of  the  Erzgebirge  appear  to  have  a  decidedly 
recent  origin,  but  even  from  this  standpoint  the  mineral  springB 
found  in  mining  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  else  than  the 
continuation  of  those  ascending  liquids  which  have  filled  the 
ore-veins.  Mining  depresses  the  water-level,  bo  that  mineral 
waters  circulating  in  the  neighborhood  are  forced  to  those 
points  in  the  mine  where  there  is  only  atmospheric  pressare. 

This  "  neighborhood  "  may,  indeed,  extend  to  a  compara- 
tively long  distance.  For  instance,  the  thermal  spring  at  Carls- 
bad, which  is  the  nearest  to  Joachimsthal,  is  17  kilom.  (10.5 
miles)  away  and  380  m.  {1246  feet)  above  sea-level,  while  the 
spring  in  the  Einigkeit  shaft  at  Joachimsthal  was  struck  at 
206  m.  (675  feet)  above  sea^level,  that  is,  174  m.  (571  feet)  lower 
than  Carlsbad.  The  irruption  of  the  thermal  waters  of  Teplitz 
in  Bohemia  into  the  lignite-mine  of  Dux,  7  kilom.  (4  miles) 
away,  which  took  place  first  in  1879,  and  has  occurred  re- 
cently since,  shows  plainly  that  subterranean  communications 
may  thus  be  established  for  long  distances  by  mining,* 

Additional  data  for  the  study  of  these  relations  are  furnished 
by  the  miners  on  the  Comstock  lode,  where,  with  the  advan- 
cing depth  of  operations,  ascending  thermal  waters  were  un- 
expectedly encountered,  the  abundance  and  high  temperature 
of  which  presented  extraordinary  obstacles  to  mining.  The 
great  richness  of  the  deposit  was  the  reason  that  the  hope  of 
going  deeper  was  not  abandoned,  as  in  Joachimsthal,  where 
the  only  eftbrt  was  to  dam  out  the  waters  from  existing  work- 
ings ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  struggle  was  accepted 
against  the  waters  themselves  and  the  enormous  heat  which 
they  caused  in  the  mines. 

As  is  well  known,  the  upper  workings  on  the  Comstock,  be- 
fore any  ascending  waters  had  been  encountered,  were  not 
specially  hot,  though  warmer  (21°  to  24°  C,  or  70°  to  75°  F.) 
than  other  mine-workings  in  similar  positions.  Dr.  F.  Baron 
V.  Richthofen  noticed  no  abnormal  mine-temperature,  although 
he  ascribed  the  Comstock  to  earlier  solfatarie  action. f 

•  "Einige,  die  Wassereinbriiclie  in  die  Diii«r  Kohlenberghaue  betreffende, 
geologiBche  Betrachtungen,"  von  F.  Posepny,  Oetlerr.  Zeittck.  f.  Brrg-a.  Hultemc., 
1388,  xxivi.,  pp.  3B-B4. 

t  The  Ciinuiof.t  Ijode,  lu  ChanuUr  and  PnhahU  Mode  of  Omtinuanee  in  Depth, 
San  Francisco,  1866,  p.  54. 
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At  a  Inter  period,  upon  the  cutting  through  of  clay-partings 
in  the  rock,  the  hot-water  repeatedly  broke  into  the  workings 
with  great  force,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  North  Ophir  mine, 
when,  according  to  Clarence  King,*  the  workmen  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape.  The  water  is  said  to  have  had  a  temperature 
of  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  and  filled  the  workings  immediately  to  a 
height  of  30  m.  (100  feet).  In  another  case  the  water  broke 
into  the  2200-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine,  and  filled  the  large 
spaces  both  of  that  mine  and  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  up  to 
the  1750-foot  level,  or  to  a  height  of  137  m.  (450  feet).  Gas 
was  continually  but  not  violently  evolved ;  and  although  Prof. 
J.  A.  Chureht  reports  it  to  have  been  under  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds  per  square  inch,  he  believes  that  this  was  not  a  gaseous, 
but  a  hydrostatic  pressure. 

The  water  which  in  1880  flooded  the  Gold  Hill  mines  came 
from  a  bore-hole  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  939 
rn.  (3080  feet) ;  bad,  according  to  George  F.  Becker,J  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  C.  (170°  F.) ;  and  was  heavily  charged  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  In  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine,  Becker 
saye  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  on 
the  2700-foot  level  where  the  temperature  was  66°  C.  (150°  F.) 
a  deport  of  sinter  was  found,  consisting  mainly  of  carbonates. 
Church  (p.  206)  remarks  that  it  was  at  first  believed  that  the 
repeated  irruptions  of  water  came  from  chains  of  cavities  exists 
ing  in  the  rock,  but  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  conviction 
was  that  they  came  through  shattered  and  decomposed  seams, 
parallel  with  the  lode,  and  sometimes  of  great  thickness. 

Systematic  and  long-continued  temperature-observations  in 
several  Comstock  mines  enabled  Becker  to  represent  compre- 
hensively for  different  lines  the  increase  of  temperature  with 
depth ;  and  it  thus  appeared  that  this  increase  was  greatest  in 
the  vicinitj'  of  the  lode,  diminishing  with  the  distance  from 
the  lode ;  that  the  vehicle  of  heat  was  the  water ;  and  hence 
that  it  was  through  the  lode  itself  that  communication  with 
the  hot  depths  took  place,  and  the  phenomenon  denominated 
"  Bolfataric  action  "  by  Richthofen  was  caused. 

*  U.S.  OmL  Eipl.  <^  Iht  40(&  BavM,  vol.  iii.     Mining  Indatlry,  Wmshingtoii, 
1870,  p.  87. 
t  n<  QiDMfoei  Lodt,  Tin  FonaaHtm  and  Hialory,  New  York,  1879,  p.  307. 
t  "Qeologjrof  the  CgmBloch  Lode,"  etc.,  U.S.  Geof.  Survey,  WaBhington,  1882, 
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The  chemical  constitution  of  these  intruding  waters  will  be 
considered  farther  on,  after  certain  phenomena  occurring  nearer 
to  the  surface  have  received  attention. 

Relaied  Phenomena  Near  the  Surface. — A  sort  of  transition  to 
the  corresponding  phenomena  on  the  sarface  itself  is  illustrated 
by  the  mines  at  Sulphur  Bank,  Cal.,  which  have  furnished 
some  of  the  moat  important  data  contributed  by  America  to 
the  study  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits. 

This  is  a  once  rich,  but  now  (apparently)  practically  exhausted 
quicksilver-mine,  in  the  working  of  which  not  only  thermal 
waters  but  gaseous  emanations  were  encountered  as  obstacles. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1876  an  open-cut  exploitation  was 
in  progress,  the  terraces  of  which  bad  extended  in  some  places 
about  5  m,  (16  feet)  below  the  natural  surface.  Sulphur,  as 
well  as  quicksilver,  was  won ;  but  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  sulphur-deposit  was  confined  to  the  uppermost  zone, 
while  the  quicksilver  (or  cinnabar)  extended  in  considerable  pro- 
portions to  deeper  regions. 

At  that  time  I  found  sulphur  and  cinnabar  in  a  decomposed 
basalt,  partly  as  the  filling  of  irregular  fissures,  traversing  the 
rock  in  all  directions,  partly  as  impregnations  in  the  rock  Itself, 
which  had  often  been  reduced  to  a  porous  mass.  The  process 
of  decomposition  proceeded  unquestionably  from  the  fissures, 
which,  moreover,  gave  forth  hot  mineral  waters  and  gases. 
The  odor  alone  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  gases  contained  H,S, 
to  the  oxidation  of  which  into  SHjO,  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
rock  and  its  moisture  was  to  be  ascribed.  The  miners  (mostly 
Chinese)  chiefly  followed  in  extraction  the  fissures  (partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  easiest  way  to  make  rapid  progress ;  partly 
because  the  richest  ores  were  there  concentrated);  and,  as  a 
result,  large  round  blocks,  often  several  meters  in  diamet«r, 
were  left  standing.  These  had  a  distinct  shaly  structure,  but 
were  so  loosely  held  together  that  a  kick  would  reduce  them  to 
ruins.  In  the  interior  of  the  larger,  lightgray  blocks,  was 
often  found  a  nucleus  of  solid,  dark,  undecomposed  rock. 
(Some  of  these  7uidei  I  have  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Przibram  Mining  Academy.) 

The  cracks  were  filled  chiefly  with  an  opaline  mass  in  which 
a  white,  opaque  ingredient  was  variously  kneaded,  as  it  were, 
with  a  gray  to  black  one,  translucent  at  the  edges.     The  speci- 
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menB  taken  fell  into  irregular  pieces,  bounded  by  fieauree, 
evidently  the  result  of  loss  of  volume  or  loss  of  moisture  by 
the  opaline  mass. 

The  cinnabar  formed  either  distinct  minerul  crusta  in  the 
crevices  or  impregnations  of  the  porous  neighboring  rock. 
Thia  was  true  of  the  sulphur  also ;  only,  the  latter  appeared, 
as  a  rule,  iu  crystalline  aggregates  upon  the  cinnabar  crnata — 
an  indication  of  its  later  ori^n.  Occasionally  the  cinnabar 
was  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals  on  the  fissure-walla,  but 
these  were  generally  so  loosely  attached  that  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  a  specimen. 

The  pyrites,  mostly  disseminated  in  the  rock,  tended  so 
strongly  to  decomposition,  evidently  by  reason  of  its  saturation 
Kitb  sulphuric  acid,  that  specimens  containing  it  soon  fell  to 
pieces. 

These  observations  suffice  to  show  that  in  this  case  hot 
mineral-watera  ascend  through  fissures  containing  ore-crusts 
and  opaline  deposits;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  de- 
posit of  amorphous,  hydrated  silica  is  unquestionably  the  work 
of  the  mineral  water  which  decomposed  the  rock,  and,  alao, 
that  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  opaline  mass, 
the  two  phenomena  cannot  well  be  separated,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  a  metallic  sulphide  has  here  been  deposited  from 
ao  ascending  spriug.  Fig.  10  repreaents  the  exposure  aa 
sketched  in  my  note-book. 

Later  developments  exhibit  these  relations  still  more  clearly. 
Le  Conte  and  Becker*  found  a  shaft  50  m.  (164  feet)  from  the 
basalt,  about  92  m.  (802  feet)  deep  in  sandstone,  from  which 
(irifts  had  been  run  northward  at  diflierent  levels  under 
the  outcrops  of  the  deposit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
reports  are  not  accompanied  with  precise  descriptions  of  the 
miae-workings.  In  the  third  level  (64  m.  =  209  feet  below 
the  surface)  the  drifl:  was  70  m.  (230  feet)  loug,  "  cutting 
through  the  ore-body  and  reaching  only  barren  rock  on  the 

•  "The  Phenomena  of  Metalliferous  Vein- Formation,  Sow  in  ProgreM  at  Sul- 
phur Bank,"  by  J.  Le  Conte  and  W.  B.  Rising,  ^m.  Jo'u-.  o/Sei.,  isv.,  p.  4a4. 

"On  Mineral  Veins,  Niiw  in  Progress  Rt  Steambont  Springs,  Compared  with 
(be  amest  Sulphur  Bank,"  by  J.  Le  l.'onte.  Am.  Jour,  of  Set.,  xxv.,  p.  424. 

"Geology  of  the  Quicksilver- Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  hy  O.  F.  Becker, 
Xaugrvph  U.  &  OtoL  Surr.,  Washington,  1888,  p.  '25L 
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other  Bide.  The  fourth  level  has  been  pushed  31  m.  (101  feet), 
and  hftB  reached  the  ore-body."  From  these  data  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  an  ideaof  the  position  of  the  ore-body  traversed. 

The  data  given  concerning  the  interior  strueture  of  the  de- 
posits are,  however,  important.  Sandstones  and  slates  are  here 
broken  up  by  fissures  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  form  a  breccia. 
Whether  the  fragments  belong  together,  and  whether  they 
present  the  relation  which  I  have  denominated  typhonie,  is  not 
stated ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  sketch  of  an  ore-speci- 
men from  this  place  that  the  fragments  do  not  belong  together, 
and  that  their  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  more  ex- 
treme dislocations.  The  subject  is  highly  important  for  us ;  and 
I  have  attempted  in  Fig.  11,  although  the  original  is  not  before 
me,  to  represent  it  according  to  Le  Conte's  sketch,  so  aa  to 
place  it  side  by  side  with  other  phenomena  thoroughly  familiar 
to  me. 

The  fragments  of  slate  and  sandstone  have  somewhat  rounded 
edges,  and  leave  varied  interspaces,  which  are  filled,  partly  with 
a  still  soft  or  already  indurated  paste,  containing  finely  dis- 
seminated metallic  sulphides,  partly  with  cinnabar,  for  the  most 
part  in  coherent  crusts.  A  part  of  the  space  ia  usually  empty, 
exhibiting  what  I  call  a  central  druse.  Sometimes,  it  is  said, 
the  rock-fragments  are  cemented  together  with  massive  cin- 
nabar, and  kernels  of  rock  crusted  with  cinnabar  occur  fre- 
quently. 

Hot  mineral  water  and  gases  carrying  H,S  force  their  way 
through  the  interstices  of  the  deposit,  as  was  the  case  observed 
in  the  upper  zones.  The  silica  deposits  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  consolidation,  from  a  gelatinous  mass  to  chalcedony  and 
(Leconte,  op.  cii.,  p.  29)  alternate  with  layers  (crusts)  of  metallic 
sulphides  (cinnabar  and  pyrites).  Becker  examined  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  extended  his  studies  to  similar  ore-deposits 
of  the  region.  He  does  not  consider  the  basalt  of  Sulphur 
Bank,  as  do  G.  Bolland*  and  Le  Conte,  to  be  a  lava-stream, 
but  takes  it  to  be  an  eruptive  rock,  originating  on  the  spot, 
which  has  overflowed  a  fresh-water  formation  of  recent  age. 
The  bottom  proper  is  a  Cretaceous  sandstone.  The  ore-bearing 
character  extends  from  the  basalt  (about  16m. =52  feet  thick) 

*  "LesOisemetita  deMercure  de  Calitornie,"  AKooles  dts  Minte,  1S7S,  p.  26. 
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through  the  freah-water  layers  in  to  the  Cretaceous  eandBtone. 
CoDceniing  its  relations  in  the  middle  layer  we  hare  do  data, 
which  is  unfortunate,  since  the  effects  of  the  acid  waters  upon 
this  calcareous  material  must  have  been  considerable,  and  it  is 
not  aahkely  that  the  deposit  had  in  this  region  a  totally  differ- 
ent character.  Fresh-water  formations  adjoining  the  deposit 
have  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree  plant-roots,  etc,  trans- 
formed into  lime  carbonate ;  and  it  would  be  very  instructive  to 
stndy  their  forms  as  metamorphosed  by  the  mineral  water. 

Concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  tbe  warm  (80°  C.= 
176°  F.)  wat«r,  I  shall  speak  further.  According  to  Becker's 
analysis  {op,  rit.,  p.  259),  it  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  chlorides, 
borax  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  gas  liberated  from  it  often 
proved  to  be  ammoniacal,  and  consisted  in  1000  parts  of  893 
parts  CO,,  2  parts  H,S,  79  parts  CH,  (marsh  gas)  and  25  parts 
nitrogen. 

As  to  the  presence  of  other  metals  beeidee  mercury,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Melville  found  small  amounts  of 
gold  and  copper  in  the  marcaelte  accompanying  the  cinnabar, 
aod  that  Q.  Becker  found  in  the  efflorescence  from  the  mine- 
workinge,  besides  the  substances  detected  in  the  mineral  water, 
traces  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  deposit  furnishes  genetic  data,  concern- 
ing not  only  the  ores  of  quicksilver,  but  also  those  of  other 
metals.  An  ascending  mineral  spring  here  passes  from  the 
•ieep  into  the  shallow  region,  and  suffers,  besides  the  reduction 
of  pressure  and  temperature,  the  oxidation  of  its  H^S,  from 
which  result  a  strong  acid  and  the  deposition  of  sulphur  nearest 
the  surface. 

In  depth  no  sulphur  is  found,  but  sulphides  of  quicksilver 
and  iron,  upon  or  within  deposits  of  silica,  both  being  in  dis- 
tinct alternating  mineral  crusts.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
cinoabar  and  pyrites  on  the  one  hand,  and  silica,  on  the  other, 
have  been  precipitated  from  the  solution  which  still  ascends  in 
these  channels.  At  most,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  pre- 
cipitation is  still  going  on.  Le  Conte  adduces  in  support  of  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  process  the  occurrence  of  silica 
wmetimes  gelatinous  and  soft,  as  if  recently  precipitated. 
Becker  and  Melville  tried  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  quicksilver  dissolved  in  the  ascending  mineral  water  of 
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to-day,  but  their  careful  investigations  Mled  to  find  it.  Al- 
though the  water  containa  ingredients  in  which  quicksilver  is 
soluble,  there  is  no  quicksilver  dissolved,  and  it  must  have  been 
already  precipitated  by  some  agent — as  they  suggest,  ammonia. 

There  are  among  geologiata  unbelieving  Thomases  enough, 
who  will  believe  in  the  presence  of  quicksilver  in  the  mineral 
solution  only  when  it  has  been  actually  precipitated  for  them ; 
but  there  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  convinced  by 
the  evidence  thus  far  gathered  that  the  sulphide  deposits  of 
this  locality  proceeded  from  the  ascending  thermal  spnng, 
.whether  the  process  of  precipitation  is  still  going  on  or  not. 

Equally  weighty  data  are  furnished  by  Steamboat  Springs  in 
Nevada,  to  which  Laur  and  J.  A.  Phillips  first  called  attention, 
and  which  Le  Conte  and  Becker  investigated  thoroughly.*  In 
a  valley  surrounded  with  eruptive  rocks,  but  underlain  chiefly 
by  Archeean  rocks,  thermal  springs  may  be  seen  at  several 
points  emerging  from  north-and-south  fissures.  The  action  of 
these  springs  has  covered  the  ground  with  a  sinter-deposit, 
predominately  of  lime  carbonates,  about  15  m.  (49  feet)  thick. 
In  this  sinter  may  be  traced  many  fissures,  here  and  there  still 
open,  but  mostly  closed  by  the  deposit  of  silica  on  their  walls. 
According  to  a  sketch  given  by  Le  Conte,  these  very  clearly 
crustified  deposits  extend  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of 
the  surface,  forming  single  mounds  or  chains  of  mounds. 

From  some  of  them  hot  vapors  and  gases  still  issue,  chiefly 
COj  containing  H,9.  In  others,  such  emanations  have  been 
BO  greatly  diminished  that  only  by  listening  can  the  liberation 
of  vapor  in  depth  be  perceived.  Some  of  the  fissures  are  com- 
pletely filled,  and  give  forth  neither  mineral  water,  steam  nor 
gas. 

In  the  group,  about  200  m.  (656  feet)  wide  and  1  kilom,  (0.6 
mile)  loug,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  railway-track,  these  phe- 
nomena are  most  strikingly  exhibited.     Besides  the  principal 

•  M.  Laar,  "Surle  gisementet  1' exploitation  de  I'or  en  Califomie,"  Annaiei 
da  Mijta,  1863,  iii.,  p.  423. 

J.  A.  Fhillipa,  Phil.  Mag.,  1871,  ilii.,  p.  401.  AUo  A  Treatiac  on  On-DepoiUt. 
London,  1884,  p.  70. 

J.  Le  ConlA,  "On  Mineral  Veins  nov  In  Progreea  Kt  Steamboat  Springs  Com- 
pared with  the  Same  at  Sulphnr  Bank,"  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  xxv„  p.  424. 

G.  F,  Becker,  "  Oeologj  of  theQuicksilver-DepodtR  of  tlie  Pacific  Slope,"  Mono- 
graph U.  S.  Otol.  Smrvy,  Wachington,  1888,  pp.  381. 
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BDbstances  mentioned  below  in  the  table,  Becker  foand  in  this 
miDeral  water  also  small  amounts  of  metallic  compounds,  as, 
for  instance,  HgB,  a  trace  of  Na,8,  1.0  gramme  per  ton  of 
Na^bSy  and  8.7  grammes  per  ton  of  Na^sS,. 

About  IJ  kilom.  (1  mile)  to  the  west  is  a  group  of  Bimilar 
fiasures,  yielding  some  steam  and  CO,,  bat  no  mineral  water. 
In  the  minerBl  crusts  of  these,  however,  several  metallic  sul- 
phides occur.  In  1863,  Laur  declared  that  he  had  seen  in 
them  distinct  traces  of  gold.  Id  1878,  one  of  these  fissures 
was  opened  by  an  adit,  about  15  m.  (49  feet)  under  the  surface, 
and  produced  a  vein-matter  carrying  cinnabar,  which  was 
mined  for  a  while  as  quicksilver-ore.  The  temperature  of  this 
mioe  was  not  so  high  as  to  cause  serious  trouble  to  the  work- 
men. 

G,  P.  Becker  carefully  analyzed  the  filling  of  several  fissures, 
and  found,  besides  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  Sb,  As,  Pb,  Cu,  Hg  sulphides  and  gold  and  silver,  aa 
well  as  traces  of  Zn,  Mn,  Co  and  Ni.  Since  from  1  to  8.5 
kilog.  (2.2  to  7.7  lbs.)  of  the  vein-etuiF  were  employed  for  each 
analrffls,  the  results  are  specially  trustworthy,  and  I  give  the 
records  of  three  analyses  here,  expressing  them  in  grammes 
per  ton  (1  ton  =  1,000,000  grammes): 


SDlphida 

ftnd 

anenic,    . 



23,000.0 

P.moo. 

id^       .        . 

2,600.0 

Sulphide 

of  meiciuy,  . 

1.4 

2.6 

Leid, . 
Copp.', 

.     88.0 
0.S 

21.0 
12.0 

(Considering  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  alloyed  in  the  above 
proportions,  we  should  have  bullion  0.750  and  0.769  fine,  which 
is  the  general  grade  of  the  so-called  "  free  gold  "  of  Transyl- 
vania,) 

The  careful  study  of  the  phenomena,  particularly  by  Or.  F. 
Becker,  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  ascending  mineral 
waters  have  deposited,  besides  the  various  forms  of  silica  (from 
opal  to  crystalline  quartz),  different  metallic  sulphides,  and 
that  the  fissiire-filliDgs  exhibit  a  very  clear  instance  of  crustifi- 
cation.  It  is,  indeed,  not  proved  that  the  process  is  now  going 
on.  But  that  is  not  the  main  point.  We  may  be  content  to 
have  the  proof  that  it  has  taken  place.  OOqIc 
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Mineral  Springs  at  the  Surface. — ^When  we  isolate  a  apring 
characterized  by  high  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  or 
of  matter  in  aoluUon,  we  notice  at  once  that  its  level  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  ground-water.  The  more  thorough  the  isola- 
tion or  walling-in,  the  more  striking  is  this  phenomenon,  so 
clearly  unlike  that  of  the  vadose  or  shallow  circulation. 

Isolation  is  ueiially  performed  by  digging  as  deep  as  possible, 
so  as  to  get  at  the  spring  below  the  loose  surface-material  in 
an  impermeable  rock,  and  then,  by  building  a  well-pit,  to  give 
it  freer  ascent.  But  since  the  circulation  of  the  ground-water 
in  the  loose  surface  is  very  lively,  the  necessary  depression 
of  the  water-level  in  such  an  excavation  involves  the  lifting 
of  large  quantities  of  water.  Moreover,  the  escape  of  the  gas 
from  the  mineral  spring  often  hinders  the  operation;  so  that 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  opportunity  for  thorough  investigation. 
Cases  in  which  accurate  observations  have  been  properly  re- 
corded for  preservation  are  very  rare. 

The  first  good  fissure  encountered  in  the  bed-rock  is  deemed 
to  be  the  channel  of  the  mineral  spring,  and  the  well  is  built 
over  it.  Complete  isolation  from  the  ground-water  is  proba- 
bly seldom  practicable.  Nevertheless,  the  mineral  spring, 
being  under  higher  pressure  than  the  ground-water,  will  tend 
to  exclude  it  from  the  well.  The  imperfection  of  the  isolation 
is  shown,  however,  when  we  try  for  any  reason  to  pump  out 
the  well.  To  lower  the  water-level,  say  1  m.  (8.28  feet),  we 
have  to  raise  many  times  the  amount  of  water  which  the  spring 
itself  would  normally  furnish  (even  taklug  into  account  the  de- 
creased pressure,  which  aflects  the  flow  in  the  proportion  of  the 
square  root  of  the  head).  The  excess,  generally  surprisingly 
great,  comes  from  the  ground-water  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  well. 

If  we  allow  the  mineral  water  to  ascend  again  quietly  in  the 
well,  the  level  rises  at  first  rapidly,  then  slowly,  and  finally 
remains  (in  the  absence  of  change  in  the  height  of  the  ground- 
water and  in  the  barometric  pressure)  stationary  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  ground-water  level.  This  difference  of  height 
represents  the  ascensional  force  of  the  mineral  spring. 

If  the  spring  makes  a  deposit  at  its  mouth  (mostly  of  lime 
carbonate,  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  silica)  it  may  thus  build 
a  conduit,  extending  above  the  ground-water  level  and  the  sur- 
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hue  to  the  height  represented  by  its  aecenaional  force.  Thua, 
we  find  conical  mouude  from  the  top  of  which  mineral  springs 
flow.  This  phenomenon  is  shown  in  the  highest  degree  by 
geysers,  i.e.,  thermal  springs  in  which  paroxysmal  developments 
of  eteam  and  gas  occur,  ol^en  forcing  the  water  to  notable 
heights.  Some  of  the  magnificent  geyaera  of  the  Tellowatone 
National  Park  have  built  chimney-like  conduits  of  considerable 
size.  Their  structure  has  much  similarity  to  that  of  stalac- 
dtea;  indeed,  we  may  recognize  generally,  in  the  various  de- 
posits of  ascending  mineral  springs  (in  other  words,  in  the 
products  of  the  deep  circulation),  many  andogies  with  the 
vadoee  circulation.  This  circumstance  indicates  a  relation  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  the  two  regions  which  is  often  entirely 
ignored  or  even  denied. 

While,  for  instance,  the  geysers  have  a  temperature  above 
boiling-point,  some  mineral  springs  rise  but  little  above  the 
mean  local  temperature  of  the  surface  or  of  the  ground-water. 
This  may  be  especially  observed  in  the  acid  springs ;  yet,  these 
are  also  ascending  springs,  and  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
deep  region. 

Within  the  vadose  region  we  have,  Bometimes,  ascending 
waters,  which  are,  however,  mostly  to  be  explained  by  hydro- 
static pressure.  But,  within  the  deep  region,  hydrostatic  pres- 
Bore  can  play  no  part ;  and  here  it  is  the  higher  temperature 
Bud  the  presence  of  gas  which  cause  the  ascension  of  mineral 
springs.  The  extreme  instances  of  this  kind,  aueh  as  geysers, 
steaming  springs,  mud- volcanoes,  petroleum  aprings,  etc.,  nobody 
will  undertake  to  explain  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  more 
moderate  results  of  the  same  factors  can  scarcely,  with  con- 
siatency,  he  so  explained. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  ascending  springs  occur 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  later  eruptive  rocks,  such 
as  trachyte,  basalt,  etc.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  through- 
out the  zone  which  crosses  Europe  from  west  to  east,  in  France, 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  Here  the 
warm  springs  and  the  acid  springs  occur  thickly,  while  north 
and  south  of  this  zone  they  are  only  sporadic.  Their  connec- 
tion in  the  zone  with  the  eruptive  rocks  is  evident,  and  they 
are  often  considered  as  the  last  echoes  of  the  processes  of  erup- 
tion.   The  sporadic  springs,  in  places  where  eruptive  rocks 
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play  no  part,  must  have  come  tbroagh  deep  fiasurea  of  diBlo- 
cation.  For  example,  the  line  of  the  fault  along  which  the 
Alps  sank  below  the  Tertiary  basin  of  Vienna  is  marked  by  a 
complete  series  of  thermal  springs. 

This  circumstance  has  another  and  far-reaching  significance. 
For  ore-deposits  are  similarly  distributed.  They  are  moBt 
numerous  and  most  closely  grouped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eruptive  rocks,  especially  extended  zones  of  eruptive  rocks,  as 
in  the  American  West,  and  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
while  among  other  rocks  they  are  fewer  and  more  scattered. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Mineral  Waters. — Ascending  mineral 
springs  have  widely  varying  composition ;  some,  like  the 
"  aerotherms,"  representing  strictly  only  warmed  ground-water, 
while  others  are  strongly  mineralized,  and  carry  some  sab- 
stances  almost  to  saturation.  The  materia!  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject is  too  voluminous  aud  heterogeneous  to  be  fully  cited  and 
discussed  here.  I  must  be  content  with  the  exhibit  of  a  few 
analyses,  specially  interesting  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  localities,  etc.,  represented  in 
the  table  below : 

Waters  Encountered  in  Mines. 


Bo.  Locklliy.  Temperuara, 

°C.        'F. 

1  GotI«sg«ectuck  mine,  Sdiwarzenberg,  II.       51.8 

2  EinigkeitB  ahift,  Joachinuthal,  .  .     28.7    83.7 

3  The  "Spnidel,"  in  CoUieij  at  Briix,  Bobemia, 

4  Comatock,  Savage,  BOO-foot  level,  .    2S.  ?   82.4 
6  CoDutock,  Gould  aud  Curry,  1700-foot  level,  4&  ?  118.4 

6  Comstock,  Ooald  and  Curry,  1800-foot  level,  60. 1 122. 

7  Cometock,  Hale  and  Norcrow,   .  .     70.  !  168. 

8  Comstock,  Ophir, 21.1     70. 


Water  ii 


Ore-bearing  Fissures. 
Temperatun. 


9  Salpfaur  Bank,  Herman  ahalt,    . 

10  Sulphur  Bank,  Parrot  shaft, 

11  Steamboat  Springe 

Some  Bohemian  Thermal  & 

Ho,  Locality.  Temperatnra. 

"C.         °F. 

12  Spnidel,  Carlsbad 64.     147.2 

*  13  Ereuzbrann,  Marienbad,    .  .        .     12.       63.6 

14  Wieaenquelle,  FraazeDBbad,                         .13.       65.4 
16  Urquelle,  Tepliti, 60.     122. 


Authority. 

R.  Richter. 

J.  Seifert. 

J.  OintL 

i.  W.  Johiuou. 

i.  W.  Johiuon. 

i.  W.  JohoBOD. 

i.  W.  JobnaoD. 

AUwood. 


G.  F.  Becker. 
Q.  F.  Becker. 
G.  F.  Becker. 
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Weak  and  Strong  Mineral  Springs. 

Dr.  Buppeit. 


No.  Locality.  Authority. 

Ifi  Ottoquelle,  aienhiibel, Dr.  Novak  E 

17  JoKphtqnelle,  BiliD  (1875), 

IS  PuiiB  de  1'  Euclofl  des  Celestina,  Vicbj, 

13  Rippoldsan,  Jowphsquetle  (1875), 

20  Bippoldnu,  Wenielqaelle  (1875), 

21  Bippoldnu,  Leopoldqodle  (1875), 

22  EiBiDgen,  Pandurqaelle  (1856),  .  .  .  Liebig. 
i3  EiMiDgeii,  KikocijqaeUe  (1856),  .  .  Liebig. 
24  TellowBtone,  Cleopatra,  Hammotb  Hot  Springs  (1868),  \  F.  H.  Ooocb. 
U  Tellowitone,  Qrand  QeyKT,          ....          /     T.  £.  Whitefield. 

It  ia  well  known  that  analysts  in  combining  their  results  do 
not  follow  the  same  rule.  One  supposes  a  certain  acid  to  be 
nnit«d  with  an  alkali ;  another  ^ves  the  same  a«id  to  an  earthy 
base,  etc.  What  interests  us  in  the  comparison  afforded  by  the 
table  is  the  substances  occurnng  in  large  proportions,  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  the 
chlorides,  the  silica,  and  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  (if  it 
were  det£rmined  by  a  uniform  procedure), 

I  deem  it  most  convenient  to  take  1  ton  of  1000  kilogrammes 
(representing,  for  waters  not  too  rich  in  mineral,  the  weight  of 
1  cubic  meter),  and  to  express  the  weights  of  the  salts  in 
grsiomes,  to  avoid  decimals.  In  order  to  show  the  relations 
of  the  salts,  one  to  another,  it  is  well  also  to  represent  them  on 
the  basis  of  1000  parts  of  the  solid  matter. 

For  the  Comstock  waters,  the  ratioually-stated  analysis  of  8. 
W,  Johnson,  from  the  600-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine  (C. 
Eng,  op.  dt.,  p.  87),  served  me  as  a  guide,  according  to  which 
I  have  recalculated  the  figures  (Church,  op.  eit.y  p.  204)  for 
other  mines  and  levels. 

These  analyses  show  the  irruptive  waters  on  the  Comstock 
to  be  poor  in  dissolved  substances.  According  to  the  deter- 
minatioD  of  solid  residuum  by  E.  S.  Bristol  (C.  King,  I.  c,  p. 
88),  this  would  not  be  the  case.  He  finds  the  mine-water  of 
the  500-foot  level  to  contain  in  the  Savage  north  drift  2660 
grammes,  and  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  west  drift  as  much  as  3271 
grammes  of  solid  material  in  one  ton  (1000  kilos).  But  it  is 
a  question  whether  these  figures  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  mine- 
watere,  as  the  term  "  west  drift "  seems  to  indicate. 

The  predominance  of  sulphates  over  carbonates  is  nothing 
nnoBnal ;  but  the  decided  predominance  of  lime,  sulphate  or 
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gypsum  in  the  Comstock  watera  is  unique.  This  relation  would 
atill  remain  if  we  should  reckon  a  part  of  the  eulpharic  acid 
as  combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  two  moat  truatworthy 
sDalyges  of  Attwood  and  Johnson  give  222  and  585  grammes 
of  gypsum  per  ton  of  water,  and  492  and  700  grammes  per 
toD  of  drj  residuum.  Apart  from  their  gj-peum,  the  Comstock 
irrDptive  waters  may  be  classed  among  the  weak  or  acrother- 
mal  springs,  like  those  of  Teplitz  in  Bohemia. 

The  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat  Springs  waters  are  dis- 
tinguiBhed  from  all  others  in  the  table  by  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sodium  biborate,  and  resemble  unmistakably  certain 
Suffioni  and  Lagoni  waters  of  Middle  Italy.  Their  degree  of 
impreguation  and  their  large  proportion  of  chlorides  bring 
them  near  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Franzensbad,  Bohemia. 
The  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  is  not  surprising  in  the 
American  "West,  in  the  neighborhood  of  undrained  and  there- 
fore salt  regions,  but  it  is  surprising  in  Bohemia,  a  country 
notoriously  free  from  salt,  in  which  no  rock  is  known  to  con- 
tain these  highly  soluble  substances.  We  must  assume  that 
they  exist  in  the  deeper  region,  in  forms  not  yet  decomposed, 
such  as  sodalite  (SNajAl^SijOg  -|-2NaCl)  which  must  be  chem- 
ically decomposed  before  its  NaCI  can  be  dissolved.  The 
presence  of  quantities  of  salt  smaller  than  those  here  under 
consideration  can  be  attributed  (as  I  at  one  time  attempted  to 
8iiow)«  to  atmospheric  precipitation.  A,  Bobierre  foundf  by 
careful  and  continuous  analysis  of  the  rain-water  falling  in 
Nancy  throughout  the  year  1863,  14  grammes  of  salt  per  ton 
or  cubic  meter;  and  G.  ZoppeJ  has  argued  that  the  sometimes 
considerable  contents  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  springs  of  the 
Igleeiente  district,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  transportation  of  salt  from  the  sea  by  wind.  (A 
Btonny  cloud-burst,  March  7,  1886,  showed  as  much  as  387 
grammes  per  ton  or  cubic  meter.)  The  salt  of  the  atmospheric 
precipitation  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  In  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  only  one-fourth  of  the  rainfall  escapes  into  the  Elbe ; 

*  "  Znr  Genesis  der  Salnblagerungen,  besondera  jener  im  nordunerikaaiecbeD. 
W«aeii,"  k.L  Akad.  d.  WUtentrh.,  Wein,  1877. 

t  C&M^  rend.,  Iriii.,  p.  766.     ButUL  Soe.  Chitn.,  liv.,  p.  467. 

I  "DeMrudoaegeologico-mineniriadeir  If^XeAeaie," MemorUdaeria.  dtUaOaiia 
IWL  d'JWtd,  IT.,  BoiM,  1688,  p.  119. 
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in  more  southern  regions  the  whole  evaporates.  The  descending 
grounci-water  is  Btill  further  concentrated ;  bo  that  in  this  way 
the  salt  normally  found  in  the  ascending  waters  may  be 
accounted  for. 

But  while  the  water  of  Steamboat  Springs  is  rich  in  sodium 
chloride,  the  Corastock  mine-water  is  poor,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  near  neighborhood  of  the  two  places.  Both 
adjoin  eruptive  rocks,  especially  basaltic  outflows;  but  the 
Steamboat  Springs  break  out  of  crystalline  rocks.  May  not 
the  ascending  waters  have  derived  their  abundant  sodium 
chloride  from  minerals,  like  sodalite,  which  contain  it  chemic- 
ally bound  ? 

Hydrogen  sulphide  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ascending 
waters.  Its  presence  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  greater 
abundance  of  dissolved  eubstances.  It  is  attributed  to  the  de- 
composition of  Bulphat£8  through  the  organic  matter,  traces  of 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  ascending  waters.  By  re- 
oxidation,  it  produces  the  sulphuric  acid  which  transforms  car- 
bonates into  sulphates. '  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  mineral 
springs  H^  appears  periodically  in  surprising  excess,  and  often 
disappears  again,  almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  It  is  probable 
that  an  alternation  of  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  reduction 
would  produce  this  phenomenon. 

The  moat  important  geological  factor  in  ascending  waters  is 
undoubtedly  carbonic  acid;  for  it  is  chiefly  this  compound 
which  in  the  deep  region,  under  high  temperature  and  pressure, 
develops  a  greater  solvent  power  for  most  of  the  elements  of 
the  rocks.  The  alkalies,  earths  and  silica  of  our  mineral 
springs  have  certainly  been  dissolved  from  the  rocks  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  carbonates  thus  formed  usually  predomi- 
nate over  the  associated  sulphates.  The  analyses  do  not  give 
ue  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist,  because  the  statements 
of  results  depend  largely  upon  the  individual  views  of  the 
analysts. 

The  general  exhibit  sketched  above  shows  that  in  the  Corn- 
stock  waters  the  sulphatee  exceed  the  carbonates,  and  that  the 
chemists  have  been  led  to  connect  the  sulphuric  acid  prefera- 
bly with  the  earths.  They  have  simply  found  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  over  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  strong 
thermal  springs  of  Bohemia.     The  relation  between  the  two 
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aoaljeee  of  Sulphur  Bauk  water  is  remarkable ;  one  ehowing 
the  Bulphates,  and  the  other  carbonates,  to  be  predominant. 
Apparently  one  sample  was  taken  from  water  which  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  liberated  H,S  gas,  oxidizing  to  H,SOj,  expelled  the 
CO,  from  a  part  of  the  carbonates.  The  three  irruptive  ther- 
mal waters,  Noa.  1,  2  and  3  in  the  table,  are  acid,  and  also  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  free  CO,  in  solution — which,  indeed, 
determines  their  acid  character.  I  have  added  for  comparison 
No8. 16  and  17,  two  favorite  Bohemian  acid  springe.  No.  18 
is  the  &mou8  Vichy  spring  in  France ;  No.  16  is  a  weak  water, 
esteemed  for  table-use;  and  No.  17  is  the  celebrated  stronger 
water  of  Bilin.  A  few  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
epring  had  seriously  fallen  off;  and  there  is  reason  to  surmise 
that  a  part  of  its  water  had  found  a  way  into  the  collieries  of 
Bros,  where  similar  acid  springs  appear  at  several  points. 
Fortanately  for  Bilin,  an  increased  supply  was  obtained  there 
by  means  of  an  adit  and  bore-hole.  It  is  known  that  distilled 
water  at  normal  barometric  pressnre  and  ordinary  indoor  tem- 
perature may  contMn  in  absorption  an  equal  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  mineral  water  under  the  same  conditions 
has  a  somewhat  higher  absorption-coefficient.  The  free  CO^, 
not  held  in  bicarbonates,  is  mostly  given  by  analysts  in  terms 
of  weight.  These,  by  the  employment  of  the  well-known  vol- 
ume of  one  gramme  of  CO,,  could  be  easily  transferred  into 
terms  of  volume,  a  more  practical  form  for  all  cases,  which  is 
unfortunately  not  yet  generally  used. 

Since  in  the  deep  regions  the  absorption-capacity  of  water  for 
CO,  is  diminished  by  increased  temperature,  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  in  much  greater  proportion  by  increase  of 
pressnre,  a  portion  of  the  gas  absorbed  in  depth  is  liberated  in 
the  higher  region  and  contributes  energy  to  the  ascending  cur- 
rent. 

Thus  far  the  substances  present  in  mineral  waters  in  the 
largest  proportions  have  been  chiefly  considered.  "We  must 
DOW  study  also  those  which  occur  in  minute  proportions,  since 
these  concern  most  nearly  the  question  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

HimiJe  Metallic  Admixtures  in  Mineral  Waters. — Ordinary  an- 
alyses show  the  presence  of  some  metals,  especially  iron  and  man- 
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ganese,  which  occur  as  easily  oxidizahle  protoxides,  giving  rise 
to  the  precipitation  of  hydrated  peroxides.  Lime  carbonate  in 
solution  aB  bicarbonate,  is  eimultaneously  precipitated  by  evapor- 
ation and  the  loss  of  CO, ;  and  silica  is  likewise  thrown  down  un- 
der certain  conditions.  Such  precipitates  are  called,  according  to 
their  predominent  ingredients,  ocher,  sinter,  tufa,  travertine,  etc. 
Minute  metallic  admixtures  are  found : 

1.  Dissolved  in  the  mineral  water  itself. 

2.  In  the  ochers  or  sinters  depo8it«d  at  the  months  of  springs, 
where  they  are  concentrated  in  observable  quantity,  having 
been,  without  doubt,  originally  held  in  solution  by  the  springs. 

3.  Moreover,  there  are  found,  in  some  places,  at  the  mouths 
of  springs,  substances  which  were  not  originally  in  the  solu- 
tion, but  have  been  subsequently  dissolved  and  ultimately  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  the  mineral  water  upon  various 
foreign  bodies  attacked  by  it. 

The  proportions  of  metallic  ingredients  found  in  ordinary 
spring-analyses  were  at  first  generally  regarded  with  doubt, 
unless  a  chemist  of  the  rank  of  Berzelius  vouched  for  them. 
Fresenius  and  others  admitted  that  such  ingredients  might  be 
taken  up  from  metallic  conduits.  But  at  last  they  were  proved 
to  exist  in  springs,  excluding  this  hypothesis.  Of  course, 
"  traces  "  are  worthy  of  less  confidence  than  ponderable  quan- 
tities. According  to  Dr.  Losehner,*  Gottl  found  in  the  Geias- 
bubl  waters  "  traces  "  of  copper,  and  even  of  gold.  Of  the 
fifty-nine  chemical  elements  recognized  in  1847,  twenty-four 
were  known  to  Elie  de  Beaumontf  as  occurring  in  mineral 
springs.  Of  these  only  six  (Ur,  Mn,  Fe,  Bi,  Sb,  As)  were 
metals.  0-.  Bischof  J  doubled  this  list,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  been  greatly  increased  since  by  Liebig,  "Will, 
Fresenius,  Rammeleberg,  Wackenroder,  Thenard  and  Cheva- 
lier. It  is  ehiefiy  from  the  deposits  of  springs  that  we  learn 
of  the  minute  metallic  substances  once  dissolved  in  them.  The 
oxides  of  Cu,  Sn,  Co,  Zn,  Sb,  Ni,  etc.,  were  precipitated  to- 
gether with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Ochers  are  especially  rich  in 
arsenic.  Tin  is  often  found  in  the  thermal  deposits  of  "Wies- 
baden, Soden,  Homhurg,  Rippoldsau,  Alexisbad,  Driburg, 
Bruckenau,  Kissingen,  etc. 

•  BaiUechrifl  uW  OUnhiiil,  3  Aufl.  Prag.,  1855. 

t  BulUtin  fklaSoc  Oeol.  de  Fraiu^.  2  Ser.,  iv.,  p,  1249,  etc 

t  Lehrb.  d.  Chm.  QedogU,  Aufl.,  i.,  p.  2078.  ,)OqIc 
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Lead  occure  in  the  epriogB  of  Kippoldeau  (according  to  Will, 
1.6  to  3.7  milligraraines  per  ton),  SisBingen  (10  to  IS  mg.  per 
too),  Alexisbad,  Ems,  Homburg,  Carlsbad  (in  the  Schlosabrunn, 
according  to  Gbttl),  Pynnont,  etc.*  Copper  has  long  been 
koown  to  exist  in  acid  mine-waters  {e.g.,  the  cement-waters  of 
Schmollnitz,  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  etc.),  and  is  found  also 
in  ascending  waters  at  Carhbad  (authority,  Gottl),  Aachen 
(Liebig),  BagnSreB  de  Luchon  (Filhol),  Bourbonue  (TomBier), 
Luxueil  (Braconnot,  Henry),  Wiesbaden  (FreBenius),  Briieke- 
DflQ  (Keller),  Rippoldsau  (Will),  and  in  many  other  chalybeate 
waterH,t  Arsenic  is,  of  coarse,  often  found  in  mineral  waters. 
I  will  mention  only  the  Magdalena  spring  of  Mont^Dor^  (45  to 
55  grammes  per  ton,  says  Thenard),  St.  Hectaire  (6  to  8  per 
Ion),  Royat  (35  g.  per  ton),  and  Bourbole  (815  g.  per  ton).  G. 
Bischof  t  gives  as  followB  the  maxima  found  in  mineral  springs 
ap  to  1854  : 

MllllgTOmnica  per  Ton. 

or  WaWT.  Of  Ocher. 

Aisenious  acid, 1.6  38.460 

Antimonj  oxide,    ......       0.1  

QiK  oxide  (mlph&te), 13.3  

Letd  oxide, 0.1  1.900 

Copper  oxide, 0.4  l.OOO 


I  add,  as  illustration,  the  contentB  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
two  important  localities,  as  calculated  from  the  contents  of  the 
ocher.  The  chief  couBtituents  of  these  waters  are  given  in  the 
table  on  page  42.     The  first  three  springe  are  at  Rippoldsau. 


LOCiUTT: 

EtppoldMiii{Bcc.toWlLL.)     Elnlnsen  (kcc.  to  KtLLM.} 

BinlDsi: 

iomt. 

Weniol.      li^poia.      P»ndnr. 

—  ' 

Conwliuento. 

MIDlrsmme.  per  Wn. 

Protaideoftin 

Antimony  oiide 

COPPW  oxide. 

25 
16 
104 

600 

17 
10 
69 
400 

88             134 
24            107 
156            128 
900          1120 

166 
134 

150 
800 

In  discuBsing  Steamboat  Springs  I  have  already  mentioned 


■  Dr.  B.  H.  Leracb,  HydToehemit,  L,  Berlin,  1S79,  p.  342. 
t  Bnd.,  p.  438. 

:  Dr.  H.  Lodwig'e  IHe  luUHHkhtn  TToewr,  Erlangen,  1862,  p.  96.     Compue 
J.  Both'i  AUgemeine  Chtm.  OeologU,  Berlin,  1«79,  p.  564,  etc 
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the  metals  found  by  G.  F.  Becker,  among  which  are  Hg,  Au, 
and  Ag. 

I  would  only,  in  addition,  call  attention  to  the  variations  in 
the  deposit  of  one  and  the  same  spring,  for  which  purpose  I 
select  the  Puits  de  1'  Enclos  des  Celeetine,  at  Vichy,*  of  which 
an  analysis  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  42.  This  contains  in 
1000  parts : 


Alkaline,  carbonates, 
Earth;'  carbonates, 
Ferrous  carbonates,  . 
MauganouB  carbonates. 
Iron  oxide. 
Alkaline  sulphates. 
Chlorides, 
SiUca, 

Arsenic  acid,    . 
Other c 


129 

169 

980 

3 

4 

474 

10 

42 

72 





S 

10 

0.4 

70 



Alterations  Produced  by  Mineral  Springs. — DaubrSe,  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  this  subject,  distinguishes  the  action  of 
mineral  waters  upon  the  rock  they  traverse,  and  their  action 
upon  artificial  substances  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
mineral  water. f 

a.  Under  the  first  head  he  cites  alunite,  kaoline  and  serpen- 
tine as  a  result  of  mineral  springs  in  general.  I  would  call 
attention,  however,  to  the  circumstance,  not  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated, that  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mineral 
spring  often  have  a  very  dift'erent  appearance  from  those  at  a 
distance.  In  the  case  of  springs  carrying  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, this  is  self-explanatory.  Sulphur  Bank  represents  the 
phenomenon  in  a  striking  way  as  regards  basalt.  Granite  is 
often  decomposed  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs, — as  in  the 
Carlsbad  region,  where  some  acid  springs,  like  that  of  Giess- 
hiibl,  emerging  on  the  contact  between  granite  and  the  over- 
lying Tertiary  rocks,  have  transformed  the  granite  into  kaoline. 
I  have  observed  similar  decomposition  at  the  springs  of  Johan- 
nisbad,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  many  other  places.     It  is  to  be  re- 

*  Dr.  H.  Ludwig's  Die  natariiehm  Watter,  Erlangen,  1862,  p.  199. 
t  La  eaux  louUrrtiiTta  a  F  ipogae  aduelU,  iL,  p.  67,  and  La 
ipoqua  aneUnna,  p.  178. 
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gretted  that  these  phenomeoa  have  been  seldom  studied,  aa 
jet,  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

Danbr^  has  pointed  out  the  effect  of  mineral  water  upon 
various  rocks  and  artificial  building-materials  in  the  masonry 
ehattB  of  the  springs  at  PlombiSres  and  Bourbonnc-les-Bains  ;* 
for  instance,  the  zeolites  (chabazite,  harmotome,  christianite, 
meeotype,  apophyllite)  formed  in  the  Roman  b^ton ;  the  hydrous 
silicates  (plombierite,  chalcedony,  hyalite)  in  the  Roman  bricks 
at  Plombi^rea ;  recent  formations  of  calcite  and  aragonite,  and 
also  the  fiinnel-ehaped  cavities  eaten  out  of  the  dressed  lime- 
stone of  the  masonry.  The  latter  are  specially  interesting  as 
havmg  been  excavated  from  below  upwards, — that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ascending  spring.  Fig.  9  illustrates  this  action 
□pen  Biich  a  building  stone. 

An  analagouB,  and,  for  our  purpose,  still  more  important  ob- 
fleiratioQ,  was  made  in  1845,  at  Burtscheid,  near  Aachen,  by 
J.  Noggerath.  A  terrace  was  constructed  at  that  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hot  spring,  as  the  site  for  a  house.  Blasts 
ing  in  the  Devonian  limestone  exposed  several  vertical  channels 
of  nearly  circular  section  and  20  to  90  centimeters  (8  to  35 
inches)  diameter,  some  of  which  contained  thermal  water  and 
emitted  steam.  They  had  been  partly  choked  by  rock-debris, 
bnt  one  of  them  showed  a  depth  of  about  4  meters  (18  feet). 
Immediately  around  these  tubes  the  elsewhere  solid  limestone 
had  been  altered  for  a  distance  of  15  centimeters  (6  inches)  to 
a  gray,  earthy  mass,  almost  plastic  when  damp,  and  separable 
in  thin  scales.  In  places,  this  earthy  mass  had  fallen  away, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  enlargements  of  the  tube  thns  formed, 
cruets  of  white  lime-sinter  had  been  deposited-f  Noggerath 
does  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  the  mineral  water  emerged  5 
to  6  meters  (16  to  20  feet)  above  the  present  exit,  and  eroded 
the  channel  for  itself.  He  believes  even  that  the  channels  of 
all  the  mineral  springs  of  Burtscheid  and  Aachen,  which  came 
from  the  limestone,  have  a  similar  shape. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  observed  by  him  and  his  friend 
G.  Biechof,  that  the  slabs  of  black  marble  covering  the  curb- 


\  J.  Noggemtb, "  TJebeT  die  sogenMmUn  oatiirlichen  Schachte  oder  geologischeo 
Oifda  Id  TeiacbieduMii  EalkcteiDbUdDngen."  Kantea's  Arthm,  fSr  3fin,,  Oeogn., 
%.  fioyim,  IMG,  p.  613. 
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iDg  of  the  Kaiserquelle,  near  Aachen,  and  the  Schwerdbad,  at 
BurtBcheid,  had  been  transformed  by  the  constant  action  of 
the  steam  upon  their  inner  surfaces  into  a  doughy  mass,  which 
could  be  easily  scratched  away  with  the  finger-nail. 

Besides  this  evident  action  of  thermal  springs  upon  lime- 
stone, we  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  such  waters, 
tending  to  an  upward  movement,  may  actually  eat  their  way 
through  limestone  to  the  surface,  or  to  rocks  ofl'ering  cominu- 
uication  with  the  surface.  This  circumstance  was  not  known 
to  me  when  I  published  my  monograph  on  the  R^zbAnya 
deposits,*  in  which  I  attributed  to  ground-water  the  erosion  of 
the  channels  in  the  limestone  which  are  filled  with  ore,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  have  been  formed  by  the  aaceuding  min- 
eral waters. 

The  treatise  of  Noggerath  above  cited  contains  also  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  analogy  between  the  thermal-water  channels  of 
Burtecheid,  the  so-called  "  geological  organ-pipes  "  (les  orgues 
geologiques)  in  the  chalk-deposits  of  Maestrich,  and  the  "  natural 
shafts  "  {pidis  naturela)  in  the  Eocene  limestone  of  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  The  latter,  however,  have  shown  neither  mineral 
water  nor  any  traces  of  its  former  presence,  and  are  of  little 
interest  for  us.  Recent  investigations  of  both  the  phenomeDa 
referred  to  are  unfortunately  not  now  at  hand. 

b.  Regarding  the  efiects  of  mineral  waters  upon  artificial 
products  immersed  in  them,  we  are  indebted  to  Daubree  for  the 
preservation  of  the  numerous  important  observations  in  the 
masonry  pits  of  the  springs  of  Plombieres  and  Bourbonne-les- 
BainB.t 

The  springs  of  Plombieres  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  ore- 
bearing  quartz-veins,  and  furnish  at  68°  C.  (154°  F.)  a  water  rich 
in  carbonic  acid  but  poor  in  solid  constituents,  the  residuum 
after  evaporation  being  400  grammes  per  ton  (0.04  per  cent.). 
Those  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  temper- 
ature of  58°  C.  (136°  F,),  and  are  rich  in  mineral  matter,  the  re- 
siduum being  7000  to  8000  grammes  per  ton  (0.7  to  0.8  per  cent), 

*  GmL  mont.  StvdU  drr  Enlageritdllm  tvn  Sdbdnya  t'n  &  0.  Unborn.,  Bud&pest, 
1874,  p.  179. 

t  "  Formfttion  contempomae  de  diversea  egp&ses  miDerals  crulalljsfa  duu  )b 
source  thermale  de  Bouibonne-les  Bains.' '  Annalt»  dee  ilintt,  6  series,  187fi,  viiL, 
p.  439.    Also,  the  Germtn  edition  of  Daubr^'H  ^iuU$  ggnlhtliqMt,  1880,  p.  C7. 
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ehiefiy  sodium  chloride  (5800  grammes).  Thej  flow  from  the 
variegated  marls  of  the  upper  Trias,  underlying  the  Muschel- 
kalk,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  fault-Assures.  Carbonic  acid  ap- 
peare  to  be  present  in  traces  only,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  detected  by  its  odor,  and  has  given 
rise  also  to  small  deposite  of  sulphur. 

In  1874,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  pumps,  the  abundant  cur- 
rent of  the  spring  was  successfully  overcome,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  Roman  curbing  was  made  accessible.  The 
mineral  water  rises  from  horizontal  clay  beds  through  a  funnel 
filled  with  sand,  which  scarcely  represents  the  original  channel. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  lining  a  clayey  slime  was  en- 
conDt«red,  in  which,  besides  thousands  of  hazel-nuts,  acorns 
and  froit^seeds,  many  Gothic  and  Roman  coins  were  found, 
with  numerous  other  objects,  such  as  bronze  statuettes,  needles, 
rings  of  electrum,  pieces  of  leaden  framing,  etc.  The  gold 
coins  weighed  in  all  25  grammes,  the  silver  coins  625  grammes, 
but  of  the  bronze  coins  there  were  20,800  grammes,  and  many 
bad  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  their  impress,  and  form- 
ing shapeless  masses  of  the  products  of  their  decomposition, 
mised  with  grains  of  sand.  Of  the  minerals  formed  from  the 
bronze,  the  greater  part  came  from  the  copper  (red  copper-ore, 
copper-glance,  chaleopyrite,  peacock-ore,  tetrahedrite,  ataca- 
mite),  and  only  one  from  the  tin — on  a  coin  which  still  showed 
bronze  in  ita  interior,  but  was  covered  with  a  whit«  layer  of 
tin  oxide.  The  action  upon  lead  had  produced  coatings  of  galena 
and  phosgenite,  scales  of  lead  oxide,  and  cerussite.  Iron  had 
not  been  altered  to  ordinary  rust ;  the  product  of  its  oxidation 
coDtuued  silica.  Moreover,  pyrite,  instead  of  the  earthy  black 
Bolpfaide  often  occurring  on  the  surface,  had  been  formed  from 
the  iron,  and  was  found  covering  pebbles  and  gruns  of  quartz, 
angnlar  fragments  of  sandstone,  and  also  some  evidently  arti- 
ficial products,  such  as  flint  knives — thus  indicating  indubitably 
its  recent  origin. 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  chlorides  in  the 
water,  and  the  great  affinity  of  silver  for  sulphur,  the  silver  coins 
bad  not  been  verj-  seriously  attacked,  and  their  designs  were 
^11  quite  distinct,  when  they  had  not  been  coated  with  sulphides 
from  the  neighboring  bronze  coins.  They  must  have  been  pro- 
tected from  chemical  action  by  something  not  now  determinable. 
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Moreover,  iron  and  silica  (or  a  hydrated  silicate)  had  pene- 
trated the  wood  fonnd  in  the  springs. 


"  At  BonrboDne,  aa  at  FlombiSrea,  the  intruaive  fonuAtions  are  leas  ttuui  8 
tneten  [28  feet)  below  the  snr&fe ;  and  yet  the}'  are  yerj  different  from  what  we 
are  accoetomed  to  see  in  our  laboraloriea.  A  temperatnn  was  nifficient  tor  thetn 
which  is  low  in  comparisoa  with  that  which  obtains  at  greater  depths.  What 
forces  would  we  not  see  at  work,  if  we  were  permitted  to  follow  downward  the 
ohamieb  which  have  been  the  pathway  of  hot  apringa!" — Daubrte,  op.  ctt.,  p.  91. 

Stmcttiral  Features  of  the  Deposits  of  Mineral  Springs. — The 
original  conditions  at  the  point  of  outflow  of  mineral  spring 
have  seldom  been  preserved  intact.  Even  when  their  channels 
have  been  succesefiilly  prolonged  throngh  the  ground-water  to 
the  surface,  erosion,  on  the  one  hand,  has  partially  removed 
them  (since  they  often  emerge  in  valley-bottoms),  or  human 
agency,  on  the  other  hand,  has  variously  distarbed  them  by  di- 
verting, choking,  or  walling  them,  or  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings with  foundations.  For  our  purpose  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  show  that,  in  all  channels  extending  to  the  surface  and 
still  uninjured,  a  regular  filling  with  symmetrically  arranged 
mineral  crusts  may  be  observed. 

Such  a  regular  filling  of  the  fissure-channel  of  a  spring  I 
have  seen  at  the  tufa  mounds  of  the  Bad  of  Arcz6  near  Parajd 
in  Transylvania.*  The  filling  of  a  fissure  25  centimeters  (10 
inches)  consists  of  variegated  crusts  of  aragonite,  as  thin  as 
paper,  the  fibers  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  the 
channel.  The  latest  crusts  are  darker,  and  give  a  bitnminous 
odor  when  dissolved  in  hj-drocbloric  acid;  the  oldest  are  usu- 
ally milky  white,  and  leave  after  similar  treatment  a  residuum 
of  gelatinous  silica.  The  water  tastes  very  unpleasantly  salt  and 
bitter.  The  gas  which  hisses  from  the  depths  of  the  fissure  is 
doubtless  mainly  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  with  an  admixture  of 
hydro-carbon. 

Since  the  drawing  of  the  mouths  of  Steamboat  Springs  given 
by  Le  Conte  (op.  ctt.,  p.  423)  may  not  be  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble, I  introduce  in  Fig.  8  an  ideal  section  of  one  of  the  epring- 
mounds  of  Arczo. 

It  is  only  the  channel  which  is  filled  with  solid,  almost  trans- 
parent crusts ;  the  deposits  on  the  side  of  the  mound  are  a 

*  F.  Foaepny.  "StudienauademSalinargebieteSiebenbiiiyens,"  JaAr6.  if.  £■.  £. 
geoL  Beieh»(m*UUt,  Vienna,  1867,  xvii.,  p.  477. 
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fine-grained,  white  lime  maae,  and  in  the  lese  immediate  vicia- 
itT  of  the  springs  there  are  in  many  places  horizontal  layers  of 
a  lime  tufa,  containing  plsnt-remainB. 

Pigeon  and  Voisin  describe  an  analogous  but  much  larger 
pheDomenon  in  Vichy,  at  the  roeher  des  Celeslins,  where  an 
almost  vertical  aragonite  filling,  2  meters  (6.5  feet)  wide  and 
200  meters  (650  feet)  long,  with  fibers  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  of  the  crusts,  may  be  observed  (Daubr^e,  op.  dt,,  p. 
159). 

The  waters  flowing  away  from  mineral  springs  likewise 
make  solid  deposits,  which  often  form  horizontal  layers,  cover- 
ing considerable  areas.  These  are  the  so-called  travertines — 
formations  analogous  to  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel-  or  Erbsenaidn, 
etc.  Bat  we  are  concerned  at  this  point  with  the  deposits  in 
the  spring-channel  itself  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  includ- 
ing not  merely  the  crusts  upon  the  walls  proper,  but  also  those 
earrounding  large  or  small  fragments  of  rock  within  the  chan- 
nel. Many  such  deposits  are  characterized  by  the  pisolite 
formation,  which  we  may  observe  also  in  ore-deposits  (concre- 
tionary iron-ores,  etc.).  These  pisolites  are  evidently  incrusted 
kernels,  the  crusts  being  proportionately  much  thicker  than 
the  kernels.  The  Carlsbad  SjirudeUtein  shows,  indeed,  the 
same  stmcture  on  a  small  scale  as  many  ore-deposits  exhibit  on 
a  large  scale.  The  pisolites,  like  those  of  Tivoli  and  Hamman 
ifeskoQtine,  consist  of  lime  carbonate,  pure  or  slightly  inter- 
mixed with  iron  oxide  and  silica.  At  the  last-named  locality 
pyrite  occurs  between  the  layers  of  carbonate,  so  that  the 
formatioD  mast  be  pronounced  to  be  crusts  of  lime  carbonate 
and  pyrite  upon  a  foreign  nucleus,  which  was  elevated  and  en- 
croBted  so  long  as  the  ascending  column  of  the  spring  had 
energy  enough  to  move  it 

A  few  words  may  be  well  added  here  concerning  the  Carls- 
bad SpmdeUekale  and  Erbsenatdn.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Sprudd  represents  an  action  like  that  of  geysers,  ejecting  ther- 
mal water  and  steam  to  a  considerable  height.  The  precipitate 
at  the  present  time  is  a  porous,  somewhat  ferruginous  aragon- 
ite or  travertine  mass.  The  ground  from  which  the  Sprudel 
breaks  forth  is  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  a  much 
denser  aragonite  mass,  which  can  be  polished,  and  furnishes 
material  for  artistic  lapidary-work.     A  part  of  the  town  of 
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Carlsbad  atauds  on  this  so-called  Sprudelschah,  iiota  which  new 
thermal  springs  sometimes  break  out,  and  the  structural  history 
of  which  may  have  been  like  that  of  the  rising  succession  of 
basins  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Gardiner  river,  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Certmn  layers  of  this  Sprwrfei-deposit  are  exclusively  aggre- 
gates of  pisolites  of  pea-size,  whence  the  name  Mrbsenstein  (pea- 
stone).  Evidently  these  have  been  formed,  like  those  of  the 
Hamman  Meskoutine  spring,  immediately  at  the  outflow  of 
the  mineral  water.  The  precipitate  from  the  solution  (at  the 
moment  supersaturated)  was  deposited  around  individual  rock- 
gr^ns,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  spring,  to  be  for 
awhile  kept  in  motion  by  its  current.  Successive  crusts  were 
thus  deposited,  until  the  pisolite  became  too  large  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  spring  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  its  ac- 
cessible surfaces  received  still  further  precipitate-orusta.  It 
might  easily  occur,  that  single  cavities  might  remMn,  into 
which  the  precipitate  could  not  penetrate.  These  would  repre- 
sent, according  to  our  terminology,  the  central  druse.  Fig.  12 
illustrates  this  process,  while  Fig.  13  shows  a  single  pisolite, 
including  pyrite-cmsta,  from  Hamman  Meskoutine. 

I  have  bad  opportunity  to  see  a  completely  analogous  result 
produced  by  falling  drops  at  OftenbAnya,  where,  at  certain 
points  in  an  adit  abandoned  for  some  thirty  years,  water  rich 
in  lime  carbonate  trickled  from  the  roof,  forming  upon  the 
floor  a  deposit  several  centimeters  thick.  At  the  spot  where 
the  drops  fell  directly  upon  the  floor,  a  small  basin-like  depres- 
sion was  formed,  in  which  lay,  like  eggs  in  a  bird's  nest,  various 
bodies  like  pisolites,  consisting  of  a  sand-grtun  at  the  center, 
surrounded  by  concentric  crusts  of  carbonate.  Some  of  these 
formations  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  nest  were  quite  loose,  so 
that  they  were  turned  over  by  the  force  of  the  falling  drops, 
which  explmned  the  tolerably  uniform  incrustation  upon  them. 
Others  situated  near  the  edge  were  already  flxed,  could  not 
move  any  longer,  and  showed  at  points  a  deposit  of  sinter* 
(Figs.  14  and  15).  Similar  formations,  known  as  "  birds'  nests," 
are  described  by  Schmidt  in  the  old  mine-workings  of  Kiegels- 
dorf  and  Bieber.f    Such  formations  appear  to  be  by  no  means 

*  F.  Posepny,  "  Ueber  concentrisch-schalige  Minenilbildimgen,"  J^  Akad.  d. 
WitmMch,  VieDiw,  1868.  t  Seitrage  m  rf«r  Lrhrt  am  den  Orngen,  p.  42. 
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rare  in  metal-mines.  I  fonnd,  for  instance,  in  Oftenbinya,  at 
the  face  of  a  level  which  had  been  abandoned  for  some  years, 
that  amall  chips  of  rock  had  been  covered  by  the  falling  drops 
with  two  separate  thin  crusts :  first,  a  white  lustrouB  smitheon- 
ite,  and  therenpon  a  black,  easily-detached  crust  of  a  mangar- 
niferons  snbetance.*  (Fig.  16.)  The  pisolitic  bodies  formed  by 
falling  drops  are  not  easily  confounded  with  those  formed  by  a 
iowing  spring,  and  when  such  are  found  in  the  interior  of  an 
ore-filhng,  they  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  drippings. 

Pisolitic  forms  appear  in  many  ore-deposite.  Thus  the  cala- 
mine-deposit  of  Santander  in  Spain  betrays  an  oolitic  structure, 
and  1  have  observed  in  the  gold-mines  of  Yerespatak  pisoHtic 
forma,  the  kernel  being  an  aggregation  of  gold,  and  the  sur- 
roanding  thin  cniets,  carbonates  of  lime,  manganese  and  iron. 
To  this  subject  I  shall  recur. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  structural  relations 
of  mineral-spring  deposits,  it  appears  that  at  the  mouths  of 
sach  springe  phenomena  are  shown,  such  as  crustifications  of 
vall-depoeits,  pisolitic  forms,  etc.,  which  we  meet  frequently  in 
ore.depOBits  also — an  additional  reaeon  for  declaring  the  latter 
to  have  been  formed  by  mineral  springs. 

5.  Origin  of  Ore-Deposits  in  thb  Deep  Region. 
We  have  seen  that  the  mineral  springs  which  ascend  to  the 
surface  are  dilute  metallic  solutions,  and  that  at  their  outflow 
(the  only  point  where  we  can  directly  observe  their  activity) 
they  form  deposits,  containing  metals,  among  other  things,  and 
exhibiting  a  structure  which  occurs  in  ore-deposits  likewise. 
We  have  followed  to  a  not  inconsiderable  depth  one  ore-de- 
porit  which  occurs  upon  an  ascending  spring,  and  have  found 
that,  apart  from  changes  conditioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sur- 
&ce,  it  continues  its  character.  Finally,  we  have  encountered 
mineral  springs  in  many  places  where  mining  has  followed  ore- 
deposits  in  depth.  Joining  these  several  links  of  observation, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  ore-deposits  found  in 
the  deep  region  are  the  products  of  mineral  springs,  the  more 
60  since  many  of  them  have  a  structure  and  form  which  can 
only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  precipitation  from  liquids 

*  See  m;  ptLper  od  crustified  mineral  formatioiu,  cited  aboTe. 
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circulating  in  channeU.  The  deposits  from  th^e  liquids  con- 
tain substances  which  are  foreign  to  the  surface  and  to  the 
shallow  region,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  brought  into 
circulation  by  the  descending  ground-water,  but  must  have 
come  from  a  deep  region,  where  higher  temperature  and  pres- 
sure (the  two  factors  increasing  the  Bolubility  of  all  substances) 
esist. 

Comparing  the  average  density  of  the  earth  (which  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  recent  and  careful  inveBtigations  of  R, 
von  Sterneck,*  5,6)  with  the  average  density,  2.6,  of  the  rocks 
forming  the  earth's  cruet,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  central 
mass  subatances  much  denBer  than  5.6  have  been  accumulated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deep  region  is  the  peculiar  home  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  standing  in  the  deep  region  in  front 
of  the  profile  of  an  ore-lode,  like  the  Adalbert  at  Przibram, 
for  instance,  1110  m.  (S600  feet)  below  the  surface  and  564  m. 
(1850  feet)  below  sea-level,  we  perceive  a  fiBsure-space  of  dis- 
cission, filled  with  symmetric  mineral  crusts,  chiefly  argentif- 
erous lead  sulphide.  Remembering  that  this  filling  has  been 
stoped  continuously  to  the  surface,  we  can  find  no  other  satis- 
factory explanation  than  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  brought  up 
from  Btill  greater  depths,  and,  in  view  of  the  comparative  in- 
solubility and  the  large  quantity  of  the  metallic  sulphide  here 
accumulated,  it  must  have  been  deposited  from  perpetually  re- 
newed, and,  therefore,  from  ascending,  mineral  solutions.  Who- 
ever has  had  opportunity  to  study  an  ore-lode  in  the  deep  re- 
gions can  conceive  no  other  explanation.  The  miners  them- 
selves have  always  held  this  opinion;  in  other  words,  they 
have  all  been  ascensionists.  In  the  case  of  ore-deposits  occupy- 
ing tubular  channels  in  soluble  rocks,  the  origin  of  these  spaces 
is  not  at  once  clear;  and  it  has  thus  happened  that  one  or  an- 
other observer,  misunderstanding  the  analogy  of  the  substance 
and  the  conditions  of  filling,  has  suggested  a  different  hypoth- 
esis, as,  for  instance,  S.  F.  EmmouB,  whose  conclusions  as  to 
the  Leadville  deposits  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  controverting 
in  a  later  part  of  the  present  paper.     I  do  not  deny  that  there 

*  I  would  call  otteotion  to  the  labon  of  t.  Sterneck,  puraoed  upon  this  point 
for  a  decade,  and  described  iu  the  MiUhtHimgen  dta  le.  k.  MUilir.  Otogngih.  Iiuti- 
tata,  in  Vienna. 
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are  ore-deposits  permittitig  such  a  different  explanation,  but 
they  occar  in  the  shallow  region  only,  and  not  in  the  deep 
region. 

In  the  two  gronps  of  ore-depoBit«  already  discussed,  and 
formed  in  pre-existing  spaces,  a  distinct  crustification  leaves  no 
dottbt  as  to  the  manner  of  fiUiug.  "Where  crustification  is  ob- 
scure or  absent,  it  h  indeed  not  possible  at  once  to  offer  this 
convincing  proof  of  the  manner  of  deposition.  Baconrse  muBt 
then  be  had  to  the  analogy  of  the  substances  and  their  para- 
geneais.  If  these  correspond  with  the  contents  of  spaces  filled 
widi  crnsted  deposits,  a  similar  origin  must  be  inferred ;  that 
is  to  say,  even  in  cases  in  which  mineral  solutions,  ascending 
&OID  tbe  deep  re^on,  found  no  open,  continuous  channels,  but 
were  forced  to  create  the  necessary  apace  by  the  removal  of  a 
previously-exiHting  material,  the  conditions  of  the  deep  circu- 
lation still  controlled.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  all  the  deposits  of  the  deep  region  are  referable  to  one 
general  ruling  process,  clearly  shown  to  be  the  action  of  as- 
cending mineral  solutions;  that  is,  they  were  all  formed  by 


This  conception  ia  diametrically  opposed  to  the  view  re- 
cently suggested  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger,  that  ore-deposits  are 
formed  by  so-called  lateral  secretion.  This  view  was  at  first 
asserted  to  be  universally  applicable.  Afterwards,  the  author 
characterized  it  as  holding  good  for  the  majority  of  ore-veins 
only,  and  restricted  it  by  the  following  definition : 

"The  theory  ot  Utenl  secretion  was  conceived  in  this  sense  only,  that  the 
matcml  tor  the  filling  of  veins  is  derived  from  tbe  country-rock  through  gmdiul 
Inching  by  •equge-WAter  (Sickenrasser),  which  brings  the  dissolved  auhatance 
tnm  both  cidM  to  the  vein-fissnre,  where  it  is  then  converted  by  chemical  decom- 
(Motions  into  ioBolnble  g«ngne-ininersle  and  ores,  and  so  deposited."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  started  from  the  wholly  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  ore-veins  of  the  deep  I'egion  stood  open 
(like  the  fissures  in  a  rock  upon  the  surface),  so  that  seepage- 
water  from  both  sides  could  deposit  material  in  them.  That 
is,  he  conceived  of  a  fissure  containing  air  only,  and  forgot 
entirely  that  such  open  fissures  are  found  exclusively  above  the 

*  F.  Sandberger,  Unttrtuckungm  u6n-  Engaaye,  2tes  Heft,  Wieebaden,  1S66,  p. 
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ground-water  level,  below  which  every  newly-fonoed  fissure 
maet  be  immediately  filled  with  water.  The  term  siekem  cor- 
responda  with  the  English  "  seep,"  "  trickle,"  or  "  drop,"  and 
can  only  be  understood  as  describing  the  downward  movement 
of  &  small  quantity  of  liquid.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Sandberger's  meaning  has  been  misunderstood ;  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  boldly  extended  his  coneluaiouB 
to  cover  a  region  with  the  physical  conditions  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted. 

A  lateral  secretion  in  this  sense  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
possible  above  the  ground-water  level  only.  It  is  indeed  con- 
ceivable that  even  in  the  deep  region  isolated  spaces  may  exist, 
from  which  accumulated  gases  find  no  way  to  the  surface,  and 
in  which  formations  may  occur  similar  to  those  in  cavities  above 
water-level;  but  such  instances  (as  at  Wiesloch,  in  Baden,  and 
Raibl,  in  Carinthia)  are  demonstrably  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  above  stated. 

What  interestii  us  most  is,  that  in  order  to  establish  his 
theory,  Sandberger  was  forced  to  discredit  the  fact  of  actual 
deposition  in  the  channels  of  mineral  springs.  The  proof  of 
this  fact  at  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat  Springs  was  highly 
inconvenient.  Since,  as  he  had  said,  "  waters  which  flow  vnih 
such  rapidity  ba  that  of  ascending  mineral  springs  containing 
carbonic  acid  are  shown  by  experience  to  produce  no  deposits 
in  their  channels,  but  to  do  this  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  outflow"  (op.  «V.,  p.  5),  he  was  not  convinced  by  the 
conditions  shown  at  Steamboat  Springs,  where  the  deposits  are 
near  the  outflow.  "With  regard  to  Sulphur  Bank,  he  was  not 
acqufunted  with  the  works  of  Le  Conte  and  G.  F.  Becker, 
showing  that  the  ore-deposit  is  found  in  the  channel  itself. 
Although  he  did  not  doubt  "  that  ore-deposits  are  here  obserN'ed 
in  process  of  formation  "  (i.  c,  p.  13),  he  recalled  the  well- 
known  solubility  of  mercury  sulphide  in  alkaline  sulphides; 
argued  that  "  the  leaching  of  pre-existing  quicksilver-deposits 
by  alkaline  sulphides  presents  no  difficulty  "  {L  c,  p.  15) ;  and 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cinnabar-deposits  near  the  out- 
flow were  referable  to  older  ones.  Endeavoring  thus  to  render 
harmless  the  two  instances  unfavorable  to  the  lateral-secretion 

*  "Ueber  die  Beirefungfsrichtuag  der  nQteritdisch  circulireoden  FlCusig- 
keiten." — Compteg  rend,  dt  la  seaion  du  Congrit  gbiL  inUmai.,  BerliD,  1886. 
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theory,  he  summed  up  his  consideration  of  them  at  that  time 
nith  the  remark  that  "  in  California  no  proof  is  presented  of 
the  formation  of  ore-veiue  by  ascending  springs"  (op.  dt.,  p. 
16).  After  reading  Le  Conte's  account  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject ID  the  second  part  of  hie  work,*  asserting  (p.  162)  that  in 
the  nnmeroQS  excavations  connected  with  the  walling-in  of  min- 
eral springs,  it  has  never  been  observed  that  hot  springs  have 
deposited  "  metals "  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  chan- 
nels. He  eonfe^es  again  (p.  161)  that  here  is  "  unquestionably 
an  ore-deposit,  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  silica  and  cin- 
nabar &om  a  hot  alkaline  sulphur-spring,  which  has  found  and 
dissolved  mercury  sulphide  somewhere  below;"  and  admits 
that  hot  alkaline  sulphur-waters  may  precipitate,  besides  quick- 
silver, also  gold,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony, — but  not 
copper,  silver,  and  lead-ores,  which  are  often  associated  with 
the  foregoing.  These,  he  says,  cannot  have  been  deposited 
from  hot  alkaline  sulphur-springs.  "  There  is,  therefore  (p. 
162),  DO  reason  in  the  conditions  of  Sulphur  Bank  for  restor- 
ing the  ascension  theory  to  its  former  authority  in  the  science 
of  ore-veins." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  chief  argument  is,  that  according  to 
his  opinion,  no  metallic  deposit  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
chanDel  of  fl  spring,  for  he  seems  not  to  consider  as  conclusive 
the  deeper  workings  at  Sulphur  Bank.  Such  a  sweeping  asser- 
tion is  easy;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  in  walling  a  mineral 
spring  excavations  will  be  carried  deep  enough  to  reveal  the 
condition  of  its  channel  proper. 

Sandberger's  contention  comprises  two  propositions :  (1) 
iletals  have  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the  ocherous  deposits 
from  mineral  springs;  and  (2)  in  walling  mineral  springs,  de- 
posits formed  in  their  channels  have  not  yet  been  found. 
These  two  assertions  are  not  controverted;  but  the  conclusion, 
that  because  hitherto,  in  digging  out  mineral  springs,  we  have 
found  no  metals  in  their  channels,  therefore  they  cannot  be  de- 
posited in  the  channels,  but  only  at  the  outflow,  is  illogical. 

ExcavatioDB  for  the  walling  of  mineral  springs  do  not  extend 
to  the  channels  of  the  deep  region.  Heavy  pumping  is  re- 
qnired  to  penetrate  even  a  few  meters  below  the  ground-water 

*  Umertvekungen  Sber  Engange,   Wiesbaden.     First  part,   1S82;   Keooad  put, 

im. 
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level ;  whereas,  to  decide  this  question,  a  depth  must  be  reached 
at  which  the  ascending  spnng  ia  not  altered  by  the  descending 
gronnd-water,  the  oxidation  and  ohlorination  due  to  surface 
agencies  no  longer  appear,  etc. 

We  know  that  temperature  and  pressure,  the  two  great  fac- 
tors of  Bolubilitj,  are  continually  diminished  as  the  surface  is 
approached ;  and  we  can  directly  observe  one  reault  of  this 
change  in  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  at 
greater  depths.  Why  should  not  the  substances  rendered  in- 
soluble by  the  decrease  of  these  factors  be  deposited  in  the 
channels?  If  no  such  deposition  has  occurred,  then  the  pre- 
cipitates must  have  been  carried  upward  by  the  current,  and 
should  be  separable  by  filtration  from  the  water.  G.F.Becker, 
in  filtering  the  Steamboat  Springs  water  before  analysis,  found 
(I.  c,  p.  346)  in  the  filtrate  a  precipitate  of  antimony  and 
arsenic  sulphides,  with  silica,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fall  of 
temperature  and  the  action  of  low  forms  of  plant-life. 

But  we  find  in  various  closed  conduits  of  mineral  water — 
i.e.,  in  artificial  channels — that  deposits  are  formed,  not  only  at 
the  mouth,  but  also  in  the  channel  itself.  Why  should  natu- 
ral channels  form  an  exception  ? 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  Dr.  Sandberger's  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  by  ascending  mineral 
springs  is  without  foundation,  and  that  the  entire  chain  of  phe- 
nomena corroborates  our  explanation.  But  the  lateral-secre- 
tion theory  of  Sandberger  suffers  from  several  other  funda- 
mental defects,  which  I  cannot  avoid  indicating  in  this  place, 
because  that  theory  was  for  a  while  accepted  as  a  simple  and 
welcome  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits,  and  began 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

It  found  many  disciples,  especially  among  mineralogists,  be- 
cause it  permitted  the  most  extensive  genetic  generalizations, 
without  requiring  the  observer  to  leave  his  mineral  collection 
and  laboratory,  to  descend  into  the  mine,  and  to  study  the  ore 
in  the  place  of  its  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  promulgation  of  this  theory  led  to  many  inves- 
tigations of  rocks,  which  will  be  useful  to  science  in  other 
directions. 

Sandberger,  being  convinced  that  he  had  detected  foreign 
admixtures  of  the  metals  in  silicates,  felt  himself  warranted  in 
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explaining  by  his  theory  all  ore-depoeits  in  the  eilicate  rocka ; 
bnt  he  eould  not  so  well  deal  with  those  in  limestone,  which 
were  cited  by  Stelzner  ae  a  chief  argument  against  the  univer- 
aiiitj  of  his  conclusion,*  With  regard  to  Raibl,  in  Cannthia, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  marly  slates  {Mergdachiefer) 
overlying  the  limestone ;  and  finding  in  these,  besides  traces 
of  Li,  Cr,  and  Ca,  more  considerable  quantities  of  Pb  and 
Zn,  he  concluded  that  the  metals  in  the  ore-channels  of  the 
Hmestone  under  these  slates  had  been  leached  oat  of  the  latter 
{Of.  cii.,  p.  84).  This  was  already  a  descending,  and  not  a  lat- 
ent secretion. 

In  a  paper  npon  the  applicability  to  this  case  of  the  lateral- 
secretion  theory,t  however,  I  pointed  out  that  also  below  the 
ore-bearing  limestone  of  R^bl,  at  Ealtwasser,  there  are  sili- 
cate rocks,  which  probably  contain  likewise  minute  quantities 
of  metal,  and  that  if  Sandherger  had  successfully  analyzed 
these,  he  wonld  have  been  obliged  to  assume  an  ascent.  In 
the  same  paper  I  argued  that  the  lateral-seeretaon  theory  does 
Dot  account  for  the  sulphur  and  the  metallic  sulphides;  and  I 
brought  forward  for  discuaaion  the  veins  of  Przibram,  assum- 
iDg  that  in  that  district,  where  sedimentary  rocks  are  traversed 
by  heavy  eruptive  masses,  Sandberger  could  consider  the  latter 
only  ae  the  original  source  of  the  metals  in  the  veins.  From 
average  analyses  for  the  latest  year  of  production,  I  calcu- 
lated that  each  square  meter  (10.75  square  feet)  of  vein-aur- 
&ce  sloped  represented  190  kilogrammes  {426  lbs.)  of  me- 
tallic enlphidee,  or  in  detail : 


KilogTunmes,      132        13        5        0.3        O.S        M.6        2.S        1.7 

If  these  substances  had  been  derived  by  lateral  secretion 
from  the  country-rock  (the  eruptive  mass  being  30  meters 
thick  by  the  main  vein,  or  100  meters  for  the  whole  group  of 
veins)  there  must  needs  have  been  in  each  cubic  meter  (35 
cubic  feet)  of  the  country-rock  1,9  to  6.3  kilogrammes  (4  to 
14  pounds)  of  metallic  ingredients — a  quantity  not  to  be  called 
ninate.  Or,  reversing  the  calculation,  and  starting  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  metal  ever  found  in  these  eruptive  rocks, 

•  A.  Stelzner,  Jahrb.f.  Min.,  1881,  p.  209. 

+   Oeiter.  Zeiiteh./.  B.  u.  H.,  1882,  iii.,  p.  807. 
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it  would  have  required  more  than  one  hundred  times  the  thick- 
ueBS  of  such  rocke  actually  present  in  the  district  to  supply  the 
contents  of  the  veins.  By  these  calculations  and  other  argu- 
ments, I  showed,  as  I  thought,  the  special  inapplicability  of  the 
theory  to  Przibram,  hut  I  expressed  a  willingness  to  examine 
some  of  the  eruptive  dikes  for  minute  metallic  admixtures, 
preferring  only  that  such  an  examination  should  be  checked  by 
another  person. 

The  management  of  the  government  mining  department  en- 
trusted  to  the  chemist,  A.  Patera,  the  investigation  of  individual 
samples  of  Przibram  rock,  but  also  called  Dr.  F.  Sandherger  to 
Przibram,  where  the  first  tests  were  executed  with  the  aid  of 
a  Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member.* 

Unfortunately  an  ailment  of  the  eyes  forced  me  to  inactivity, 
and  I  could  do  little  on  the  Commission. 

Br.  Sandberger  submitted  a  statement  (op.  cit.,  pp.  305-327) 
or  compilation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  attached  less 
importance  to  the  analysis  of  the  eruptive  rocks  than  to  that 
of  the  stratified  rocks,  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  central 
Bohemian  gneiss  mass.  According  to  this  view,  the  metals  of 
the  Przibram  veins  came  from  the  mica  of  the  gneiss  detritus. 
According  to  Dr.  Sandberger,  however  (op.  dt.,  pp.  862-5),  the 
investigation  disclosed  that  "  an  essential  part  of  the  lead  and 
silver  contents  of  the  ore-veins  is  due  to  the  eruptive  rocks  " — 
which  involves  a  modification  of  the  above  theory. 

Twenty-five  rock-samples,  selected  by  the  Commission,  were 
tested  for  metallic  admixtures  according  to  a  method  agreed 
upon  (but  not  very  strictly  followed)  by  Dr.  Sandberger,  H. 
Freiherr  von  Foullon,  A.  Patera  and  C.  Mann,  with  tolerably 
concordant  results,  although  Patera  in  particular  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  method.  This  led 
Prof.  A.  Stelzner  in  Freibergf  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the 
means  employed,  which  showed  that  Sandberger's  method  can- 
not decisively  determine  whether  the  metals  detected  in  the 

*  "  TJntenachungen  von  NebengeM«inen  der  Pnibramer  Gioge  mit  Riicksicht 
Buf  die  LateraUecretionetheorie  von  Dr.  F.  V.  Sandberger,  autgefuhrt  13S4~7  und 
TsroSentliclit  im  Auftrage  Seiner  eicellenz  dee  k.  k.  Ackerbauministeis  J.  Gnleo 
Ton  Falkeohayn."— B.  u.  H.  JoAri.  d.  L  k.  Bergakad.,  etc,  uv.,  1887,  p.  299, 

t  A.  Stalmar,  "  Die  LstenilBecrelionstheorie  und  ihre  Bedeutuag  fur  daa  Pni- 
bramer Ginggebiet." — Jahrbaih  der  k.  k.  Bergahui.,  1889,  p.  1. 
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silicate  were  original  conBtituents,  or  whether  they  are  Dot 
eecondary  impregnatione,  left  aiidissolved  hj  the  reagents  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  thns  rendered  probable  that  minnte  metallic  admixtures 
detected  in  the  eountry-rock  by  Sandberger's  method  are  really 
derived  from  the  ore-deposit,  i.e.,  are  not  idiogenous  but  xenog* 
enoiu.  His  assumptions  in  this  field  also  are  thus  shown  to  be 
ioilefenfiihle. 

While  I  acknowledge  fully  the  great  importance  of  chemical 
data  for  the  explanation  of  vein-phenomena,  I  cannot  give 
here,  without  becoming  too  prolix,  all  the  chemical  views,  often 
quite  discordant,  and  must  content  myself  with  the  description 
of  a  theory  of  ore-deposits  based  upon  purely  chemical  grounds, 
which  baa  just  been  made  public  by  Be  Launay.  The  author 
starts  chiefly  from  the  view^s  of  Elie  de  Beaumont*  concerning 
volcanic  and  metallic  emanations,  adding  to  these  the  results 
of  the  studies  of  Fouqu6,  Senarmont,  Ebelmen,  St  Claire  De- 
ville,  Daabree,  etc.  He  begins  with  the  primitive  occurrence 
of  magnetite  in  the  eruptive  rocks,  which  he  extends  to  many 
other  metals  and  minerals  whose  primitive  presence  in  erup- 
tives  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Certain  metallic  substances 
were  segregated  in  cooling  from  the  molten  mass;  others  have 
been  dissolved  from  the  eruptive  rock  in  depth  by  "  mineral- 
Izers,"  such  as  emanations  of  chlorine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  etc., 
and  have  been  deposited  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  sur- 
face. De  Launay  is  a  very  positive  ascensionist ;  he  also  doubts 
the  primitive  deposition  of  ores  in  marine  basins,  and  thus 
comes  by  the  path  of  chemical  speculation  to  results  analogous 
to  mine.  Volcanic  and  ancient  eruptive  rocks ;  furaaroles  and 
mofettes;  geysers  and  thermal  springs — these  indicate  the  ways 
by  wHch  the  metals  have  reached  the  earth's  surface.  But  of 
such  assumptions  we  must  obtain  assurance  through  observa- 
tions in  other  directions.  Views  based  upon  purely  chemical 
conclusions  are  not  sufficiently  convincing  for  us,  because  they 
are  gained  in  the  chemical  laboratory  under  conditions  difierent, 
eepeeially  as  to  pressure  and  temperature,  from  those  which 
obtain  in  the  deep  region, 

*  Elie  de  Benumont,  BvlUHn  de  la  Soc.  gM.  de  France,  2  eer.,  iv.,  p.  1249. 
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Marnier  of  FiVing  of  Open  Spaces  in  General. 

We  know  already  that  cavitiee,  however  oripnated,  are 
always  filled  in  analogous  ways.  We  find  in  vein-spacea,  in 
the  epacea  of  dissolution,  and  even  in  individual  geodes  of  opal 
and  chalcedony,  always  the  same  elements  of  structure,  though 
in  the  most  widely  different  materials. 

Considering  the  matter  closely,  we  find  that  many  things 
are  peculiar  to  the  shallow  region,  as  the  nearest  to  atmoa- 
pherie  influences ;  but  some  things  experienced  in  that  region 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  deposits  in  the  deep 
region  also. 

Since  we  have  seen  that  the  precipitate  in  an  approxi- 
mately horizontal  pipe,  entirely  filled  with  liquid,  attaches 
itself  to  the  whole  interior  surface,  the  same  must  be  true  for 
an  underground  channel,  and  all  the  more  if  it  approaches  a 
vertical  position.  Under  such  circumstances  the  deposit  or 
mineral  crust  will  cover  uniformly  the  whole  wall-surface. 

Evidently  the  same  laws  govern  here  as  in  sedimentation. 
When  the  section  of  the  passage  through  which  the  liquid 
flows  under  a  given  pressure  is  relatively  small,  the  deposit 
will  take  place  only  when  the  passage  is  enlarged.  This  ex- 
plains the  sometimes  unequal  distribution  of  ore  in  one  and  the 
same  mineral-water  channel. 

As  in  a  saturated  solution  a  precipitate  may  he  obtained  upon 
any  solid  body  introduced,  so  in  our  mineral-water  channels 
deposits  will  he  made  upon  all  solid  bodies — splinters  or  masses 
of  rock  fallen  into  the  fissure,  loose  pieces  of  older  mineral 
crusts,  and  individual  crystals  floating  in  the  liquid. 

The  size  of  the  rock-fragments  here  considered  is  very  varia- 
ble. We  might  include,  for  instance,  those  which  are  incloaed 
between  two  regular  vein-branches.  But  we  will  narrow  our 
view  to  what  can  he  seen  from  a  single  standpoint  in  the  mine, 
and  then  we  observe  that  horses  of  several  square  meters'  sur- 
face are  uniformly  crusted,  like  small  pieces  of  country-rock 
found  in  the  vein-filling,  the  only  diiferenee  being,  perhaps, 
that  the  cmsts  are  thicker  and  more  numerous  upon  the  larger 
masses.  The  fragments  of  rock,  either  angular  or  already 
more  or  less  rounded,  form,  when  incrusted,  the  so-called 
sphere-,  cocarde-,  or  ring-ores.  Crusted  rock-kernels  may  often 
he  observed  coexisting  with  distinct  wall-crusts.     Sometimes 
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the  latter  are  lees  promineDt  than  the  former,  and  the  ore-de- 
posit thea  haa  the  appearance  of  a  breccia  or  a  conglomerate, 
the  Bereral  fragments  of  which  are  held  together  by  the  min- 
eral crufits.  If,  on  the  plane  of  a  given  aecUon,  there  appear 
uo  points  of  contact  between  the  fragments,  it  must  not  he 
concluded  that  they  ori^nallj  hung  free  in  the  vein-space,  or 
that  they  have  been  pressed  apart  at  a  later  period  by  the  force 
of  crystallization  of  the  mineral  cruets,  for  the  actual  points  of 
contact  can  be  found  in  a  parallel  section;  at  least,  I  have 
always  found  them  when  I  have  sliced  into  plates  a  specimen 
on  the  surface  of  which  they  were  not  shown.  I  mention  this 
circaoiBtance  because  many  extensive  discussions  have  been 
based  upon  imperfect  views  of  single  sections,  giving  deceptive 
indications  of  structure.* 

I  would  recommend  the  trequent  preparation  of  sections  and 
elides  of  such  apparently  complicated  structures,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  seeming  contradictions  and  difficulties  would  be 
simply  explained  thereby.  It  is  only  a  question  of  correct  ob- 
seiratioD  and  representation,  for  which,  it  must  he  confessed, 
the  use  of  coloring  may  be  necessary.  In  this  connection  I 
miiBt  remark  that  illnstratioos,  erroneous  in  this  respect,  have 
fonnd  their  way  even  into  text-books,  as,  for  instance,  the  pic- 
ture of  cocarde-oil  given  by  Cotta,t  which  is  taken  from  a  care- 
ftil  bat  UDColored  drawing  by  Weissenbach,!  of  which  I  repro- 
dnee  a  part  in  Fig.  17.  Fragments  of  mica-slate  are  crusted 
with  layers  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  and  in  the  vugs  there  is  some- 
timea  also  manganese  or  brown-spar.  The  radial  appearance 
of  the  prusts  in  the  drawing  is  evidently  due  to  the  position 
of  the  crystals  perpendicular  to  the  wall-surfaces,  and  is,  ae  a 
rale,  observable  in  all  such  cases.  The  same  figure  from  "Weis- 
e«Dbach  has  been  used  by  A.  Daubr^e  alB0,§  as  an  instance  of 
a  pm  bricheform ;  but  the  several  crusted  rock-fragments  are 
Kparated  by  heavy  lines,  which  make  the  representation  not 
only  iucorrect  but  incomprehensible. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  most  generally  illustrated  by  Fig. 

*  E.g.,  IVoM.  A.  I.  M.  K,  18S3,  li.,  119. 

t  Ldn  vm  den  ErJagertOUea,  Part  L,  Freiberg,  1869,  p.  SS. 

*  G.  0.  A.  von  WeiMenbKch.  AhbUdimg  mtrkmrdiger  GangperlUUtnife.  Leip- 
Df.  ISSe,  Fig.  2. 

i  A  Diubrte-  La  eata  aouteirawi  auz  tpoqua  aneiemia.  Paris,  1887,  Fig.  24, 
P.M. 
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18,  which  represents  a  section  through  a  gold-specimen  froia 
the  Katrontza  ore-body  at  Verespatak,  and  of  which  I  intend 
to  publish  in  my  monograph  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
Transylvania  a  series  of  parallel  sections  in  color.  Four  peb- 
bles, three  of  quartz-porphyry  and  one  of  mica-slate,  are  regu- 
larly crusted  with  (1)  a  thin  zone  of  hornstone,  (2)  a  thin  crust 
of  pyrite,  composed  of  several  layers  no  thicker  than  paper, 
(3)  hornstone,  in  which  occurs  (4)  a  zone,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  in 
average  thickneas,  of  fine  aggregates  of  native  gold,  extending 
often  into  the  next  following  crust  (5)  of  quartz,  containing 
scattered  clouds  of  hornstone.  The  series  ends  in  this  speci- 
men (6)  with  open  central  druses.  But  other  specimens  from 
the  same  deposit  show  also  minute  crusts  of  manganese-spar, 
to  which  I  shall  recur. 

Fig.  11,  representing  the  occurrence  of  cinnabar  in  the 
deeper  workings  at  Sulphur  Bank,  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
description  and  sketch  given  by  Le  Conte  (pp.  eii.,  p.  28). 
Fragments  of  sandstone  and  slate  with  somewhat  rounded 
edges  are  regularly  surrounded  with  crusts  of  cinnabar  which 
fill  the  space  between,  up  to  the  central  druse.  Sometimes 
crusts  of  hydrated  silica  and  pyrite  appear  also.  Fig.  10  is  a 
picture  of  a  rich  portion  of  the  surface-workings  of  1874, 
which  I  sketched  at  that  time  in  my  note-hook.  The  basaltic 
country-rock  is  thoroughly  cut  up  by  irregular  seams,  which 
have  disintegrated  it  to  a  shaly  mass.  In  the  seams,  especially 
where  they  come  together,  larger  spaces  have  been  formed, 
oflen  filled  with  decomposed  country-rock,  often  showing 
separate  crusts  of  cinnabar  and  opal,  with  a  central  druse. 
The  porous  material  of  rock  and  filling  is  impregnated  with 
native  sulphur. 

Fig.  19  shows  the  filling  of  a  space  of  dissolution  at  Baibl. 
It  is  a  diagram  from  the  accurate  picture  in  my  monograph 
upon  the  deposit.*  A  nucleus  of  limestone  is  surrounded  by 
innumerable  fine  crusts  of  wurtzite  and  more  compact  but  less 
regular  layers  of  galena. 

Fragments  of  earlier  mineral  crusts,  which  have  been  in 
some  way  separated  from  their  original  position,  are  often 
found  surrounded  by  mineral  crusts  of  later  origin.     An  ex- 

*  "DieBlei-usd  Galmei-Lagentstten  von  Baibl  in  Karnthen." — JaiTb.d.L  k. 

gtU.  R.  Annlalt,    xxui.,  1873,  Bd.  I.,  Fig,  13. 
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ample  k  shown  in  Fig.  20,  repreBenting  boiler-scale  from  one 
of  the  Przibram  pumping  plants.  Here  fragments  of  disloca- 
ted Bcale,  about  2  mm.  (0.08  inch)  in  diameter,  are  enveloped 
in  later,  thin  cmBts,  and  thua  united  to  a  breccia.  The  mass 
coDflists  chiefly  of  fibrous  gypsum,  the  fibers  of  which  stand 
perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Figs.  21  and  22  present  a  very  distinct  example,  iu  which 
earlier  mineral  crusts,  together  with  adhering  pieces  of  country- 
rotkjare  surrounded  by  recent  crusts.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  valuable  treatise  of  I.  Ch,  Schmidt,*  and  refer  to  Zel- 
lerfeld  in  the  Hartz,  whence  A.  von  Groddeck  also  has  ob- 
tained very  intereflting  illustrations  of  vein-filling.f 

I  have  seen  a  more  complicated  example  from  the  Katrontza 
ore-body  at  Verespatak,  where  very  rough  ancient  cruets  of 
black  homstone  and  parti-colored  quartz  have  been  cenaented 
tf^ther  by  deposits  of  later  quartz  and  manganese  spar  to  a 
compact  mass,  with  some  central  dmseB.  Similar  conditions 
irill  be  seen  to  obtain  iu  the  so-called  pipe-ores  of  Raibl, 
Figs.  25  to  28. 

The  variable  relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  thickness  of  the  Buirounding  crust  naturally  contrib- 
GtcB  greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  resulting  appearances.  In 
the  pisolitic  formation,  for  instance,  the  crust  is  many  times 
thicker  than  the  nucleus. 

In  some  cases  the  kernels  are  individual  crystals.  I.  Ch.  L. 
Schmidt  describes  pisolitic  forms  from  Warstein,  in  Westr 
phalia,  the  kernel  of  which  is  a  crystal  of  yellow  eisenldesel, 
abont  5  mm.  (0.2  inch)  in  diameter,  showing  prismatic  and 
dihesahedric  faces,  and  covered  first  with  a  thin,  white  coating, 
upon  which  are  crusts  of  coarsely  fibrous  eisenkiesel.  The 
edges  of  these  are  gradually  rounded,  until  egg-shaped  aphe- 
roids,  about  12  mm.  (0.5  in.)  in  diameter,  are  formed,  touching 
each  other  at  single  points,  and  leaving  interspaces,  which  are 
either  filled  entirely  with  granular  eisenkiesel,  or  contain  resid- 
ual vugs  lined  with  transparent,  finely  crystalline  quartz. 

Fig.  24  represents  the  geologically  important  occurrence  of 

*  L  Chriitiuk  Lebnct  Scbaudt.—BeUT&gt  ni  der  Lehn  von  den  Qangtn,  ffie- 
|ni,  1827. 
t  A.  Ton  Oroddeck. — UeierdieEnganged^Oba-hana.  (Inuiganl  diawtUtloD. ) 

Berim,18e7. 
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crusted  kernels  of  native  gold  from  the  M&tjas  Kiraly  mine  at 
Vereapatak.  Minute  aggregates  of  native  gold  are  system- 
aticslly  surrounded  by  distinct,  beautiftiUy  pink  to  carmine, 
thin  cmstB  of  rhodonite  or  rhodochrosite.  So  long  as  the 
kernels  were  completely  separated,  or  were  kept  suspended  by 
the  disturbance  traversing  the  cavity,  these  crusts  were  depos- 
ited entirely  around  each.  After  they  had  become  fixed,  later 
deposits  of  the  same  sort  covered  them ;  then  followed  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  iron ;  and  finally  came  the  quartz,  the 
beautiful  water-clear  crystal-tips  of  which  project  into  the  cen- 
tral druses. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  manganese  spar  is  not  rare  at 
Verespatak;  ornaments  cut  from  this  material  are  pretty 
widely  sold.  But  I  have  found  but  once  such  a  distinct  envel- 
opment of  the  gold  by  the  rhodochrosite  crust*.  The  figure 
represent*  a  piece  cut  for  a  brooch,  which  is  in  my  wife's  pos- 
session. It  is  specially  interesting,  also,  as  showing  that  the 
gold  was  not  derived  from  the  secondary  decomposition  of  au- 
riferous sulphides  or  tellurides  m  loco,  but  was  directly  precipi- 
tated from  the  mineral  solutions  which  subsequently  deposited 
the  surrounding  crusts. 

We  have  seen  that  within  the  domain  of  vadose  or  shallow 
circulation  peculiar  deposite,  classed  as  stalactites,  are  very  com- 
mon, not  only  in  the  spaces  eroded  by  the  natural  circulation 
of  the  ground-water,  but  also  in  spaces  created  through  the 
artificial  depression  of  the  water-level  by  mining.  In  the  latter 
case,  since  mining  often  follows  ore-deposita  into  the  deep  re- 
gion, a  much  larger  variety  of  substances  is  exposed  to  altera- 
tion, so  that  stalactitic  formations  of  all  kinds  of  materials  may 
be  encountered.  Chiefly,  however,  we  find  in  this  form  the  re- 
sults of  oxidation,  and  it  is  somewhat  exceptional  to  meet  with 
the  products  of  reduction,  effected  by  organic  matter  in  the 
mine.     The  moat  frequent  of  these  are  stalactites  of  pyrite. 

This  circumstance  led  to  the  opinion  that  stalactites  in  an 
ore-deposit  should  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  a  vadose  or 
shallow  origin,  through  the  descending  movement  of  the  solu- 
tions which  formed  the  stalactites.  This  view  has  been  most 
clearly  advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt.*    The  earliest  formations 

«  Die  ZinteniagatiaUm  roi>  WU^oeh  in  BacUn,  Heid«lberg,  1881,  p.  M. 
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in  the  inBtractive  Wieeloch  deposits  are  the  sulpbidea,  niar- 
caaite,  gslena  and  wurtzite,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  latter 
of  which,  through  the  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  by  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  the  zinc-ore  deposits  are 
dne.  These  he  held  to  be  clearly  vadoae  in  origin ;  and  since 
the  anlphides  also  occur  in  stalactites,  he  concluded  that  they 
likewise  must  have  been  formed  by  infiltration  from  above. 
The  feet  that  these  latter  formations  now  lie  below  wat«r-level, 
whereas  the  formation  of  stalactites  requires  a  space  filled  with 
sir  or  gas,  only  forced  him  to  endeavor  to  explain  this  contra- 
diction by  the  hypothesis  of  suitable  elevations  and  depressions 
either  of  the  water-level  or  of  the  land  itself. 

Bnt  all  this  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  he  had  borne  in 
mind  that  ascending  liquids  under  a  certain  pressure  will  pene- 
trate into  a  cavity  from  all  sides,  and  may  enter  through  the 
roof  if  the  bottom  and  walls  are  less  permeable.  He  distin- 
^isbee  in  general  two  forms  of  development  in  the  original 
ore-deposition,  namely,  the  filling  of  the  lower  part  of  a  cavity 
with  nearly  horizontal,  undulating  crusts  of  wurtzite,  with  a 
little  galena,  and  the  stalactites  which  hang  from  the  roof,  there 
lieing  no  discoverable  trace  of  corresponding  stalagmites  below. 
This  indicates  that  the  cavity  was  not  wholly  filled  with  gas, 
bat  only  in  its  upper  part,  to  which,  consequently,  the  stalac- 
titic  forms  are  confined.  Ah  to  the  manner  of  the  later  decom- 
position of  the  wurtzite,  which  extends  down  to  the  present 
water-level,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (op,  di.,  p.  101). 

Similar  conditions  are  found  in  Raibl,  where  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  stalactites  locally  called  "  pipe-ores."*  I  find  these,  it 
ifl  true,  not  in  their  original  position  at  the  roof  of  the  cavities, 
bat  in  the  midst  of  the  filling,  already  broken  off  and  surrounded 
by  the  latest  mineral  crust,  in  a  dolomite  spar.  They  seem  to 
have  occurred  at  many  points  in  this  deposit,  but  my  observations 
were  confined  to  two,  one  of  which  was  on  the  5th  Johanni  level, 
abont  400  meters  (1312  feet)  above  the  deepest  adit  (the  bottom 
of  the  valley),  while  the  other  was  on  the  7th  deep  level,  about 
60  meters  (196  feet)  below  the  said  adit.  The  former  of  these 
two  points  was  within  the  influence  of  the  ground-water. 

*  F.  Poiepnj-,  "Die  Blei-uad  Galmei-EraUgeist&tton  von  KubL"  JahHt.  d. 
kk.yt^L,  B.  A.,  x-rilL,  1873,  p.  372;  also  "  Ueber  die  Bohrenerze  von  Raibl," 
rtrfcnJt  d.t.k.g.R.A.,  1873,  p.  64.  .^  , 
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Under  the  conditionB,  decompoBition  of  pyrite  and  zinc- 
blende  bad  been  specially  great;  that  of  galena  leaa  so.  It  was 
often  possible  to  estract  from  the  dolomite  mass  the  stems  of 
galena  which  were  loose  in  it  The  a^s  of  such  a  stalactite- 
stem  (frequently  over  10  centimeters — 4  inches — long)  was 
often  an  open  space  through  which  one  could  blow  air,  whence 
the  name  "  pipe-ore "  given  to  this  surprising  occurrence. 
Specimens  not  decomposed  or  in  early  stages  of  alteration 
showed,  besides  galena,  crusts  of  pyrite  and  zine-blende,  con- 
centrically disposed  around  the  axis. 

Figs.  25,  26,  27  and  28  (taken  from  my  former  treatise)  and 
representing  sections  of  individual  stalactites,  are  intended  to 
cover  the  variety  of  forms  in  these  occurrences.  Fig.  25  shows 
a  circular  stalactite  in  which  small  quantities  of  galena  may  be 
seen  in  the  pyrite  surrounding  the  axial  cavity.  The  out«r 
crust  consists  of  thin  layers  of  wurtzite  (Schalenbleruk).  In  Fig. 
27  a  galena  mass  of  rhombic  section,  with  regular  striatiomi  of 
secretion,  sits  immediately  on  the  side  of  the  cavity.  In  Fig. 
26  the  annular  mass  of  galena  is  surrounded  by  blende.  In 
Fig.  28  a  decomposed  body  of  blende  lies  within  the  galena 
mass,  which  latter  is  deposited  immediately  in  the  granular 
dolomite.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  crusts  upon  the  stalactites 
present  a  varying  order  of  succession,  and  that  the  stalactites 
have  fallen  from  the  roof  at  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

That  portion  of  the  ore-deposits  which  surrounds  the  locali- 
ties of  these  stalactites  has  an  entirely  normal  structure,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  other  portions,  and  can  only  have  been 
formed  in  the  same  way,  namely,  from  ascending  mineral  solu- 
tions in  the  deep  region.  When,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
cavity  contains  stalactitic  deposits  instead  of  the  ordinary  wall- 
deposits,  that  particular  part  of  the  channel  must  have  been 
filled  with  gas.  The  decomposition  of  the  blende  is  due  here, 
as  in  Wiesloeh,  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  vadose  circu- 
lation. 

In  the  Mdtyas  Kiraly  mine  in  Yerespatak,  from  which  I  have 
already  described  the  envelopment  of  gold-aggregates  by  van- 
ons  metallic  carbonates  and  quartz,  there  has  been  found  also 
a  stalactitic  form  of  analogous  composition.  This  specimen  is 
in  my  possession,  but  there  are  two  others  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Budapest  which  practically  came  frpm  the  same 
I,:    ■    C.oo^Mc 
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mine.  One  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  Figs.  29  and  30,  and  my 
own  in  Fig.  31,  in  twice  the  natural  size.  The  latter  showed, 
after  being  broken  from  the  rock  in  which  it  occurred,  a  pro- 
jecting thread  of  gold ;  and  in  poliehing  the  surface  several 
annalar  (and  hence  crystalline)  gold-aggregates  were  found  in 
the  aria  of  the  stalactite.  The  shaded  portion  indicates  the 
pink  manganese  crusts,  and  the  unshaded  portion  the  colorless 
carbonates.  The  ontermost  crusts,  separated  here  and  there 
from  the  others  by  a  small  druae,  is  quartz. 

Wonderful  occurrences  of  this  kind  must  exist  in  the  Vall6 
mines  in  MisBOuri ;  but  we  have  only  mere  diagraras  of  them, 
which  do  not  exhibit  the  true  details  and  cannot  be  corrected 
with  the  fud  of  the  accompanying  text.  The  careful  objective 
repreeentation  of  a  series  of  these  tubular  deposits  would  be  a 
service  to  science.  I  shall  recur  to  these  relations,  represented 
in  Figs.  32  to  3S,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  Missouri  de- 
poeitB  again. 

The  variety  of  the  occurrences  described  above  might  be  still 
further  illustrated ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  furnish  from 
ohservation  the  elements  for  explaining  the  filling  of  all  crus- 
tified  deposits.  When  the  elements  actually  found  in  such  de- 
positB  are  taken  together  with  what  we  know  of  the  conditions 
of  anderground  circulation,  no  competent  person  can  well  be- 
lieve in  any  other  origin  for  these  deposits  than  that  of  the  cir- 
calation  we  have  described.  Whoever  has  followed  the  fore- 
going simple  statement  of  the  whole  chain  of  phenomena  will 
be  led  to  distiuguish  sharply  between  the  effects  of  the  descend- 
ing vadose  and  those  of  the  ascending  profound  circulation,  and 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  two  which  sometimes  eharaeter- 
izee  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Bat  there  remains  a  serious  difficulty  in  determining  the 
genesis  of  non-crustified  deposits.  Here  the  indications,  by 
which  the  structure  and  gradual  growth  of  the  deposit  may  be 
traced,  are  at  first  lacking.  But  they  will  certainly  be  found 
by  patient  search ;  and  this  knowledge  must  be  furnished  by 
engineers  who  have  opportunity  to  study  the  phenomena  on 
the  spot  where  they  occur,  namely,  in  the  mine. 

The  non-crustified  deposits  consist,  however,  of  the  same 
minerals  as  the  crustified,  and  cannot  well  have  a  different 
origin ;  only  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  for  t^em 
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similar  proofs  of  the  manner  of  their  formation.  Certainly 
thej  alao  are  tiie  products  of  ascending  mineral  solutions;  but 
they  were  not  deposited  in  pre-existing  spaces,  and  conse- 
quently they  show  no  crustifieation.  In  describing  various  in- 
stances of  this  class,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  some  data 
bearing  upon  their  genetic  relations. 

But  even  the  crustified  deposits  need  to  be  further  illustrated 
by  examples,  especially  because  they  seldom  occur  in  nature  in 
pure,  unmixed  types.  We  ought  not  to  consider  ore-deposits 
without  reference  to  the  medium  which  contains  them ;  hence 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  country-rock,  and  seek  to 
represent  the  analogies  of  nature  by  grouping  them  graphic- 
ally, as  it  were,  with  relatiou  to  two  axes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  genetic  class  and  the  country-rock,  "We  may  thus 
distinguish  the  following  general  groups  : 

Fillings  of  spaces  of  discission  (fissures,  etc.). 

Fillings  of  spaces  of  dissolution  in  soluble  rocks. 

Metamorphic  deposits  in  soluble  rocks ;  in  simple  sediments ; 
in  crystallines  and  eruptives, 

Hysteroroorphous  deposits  (secondary  deposits,  due  to  sur- 
face agencies), 

PART  n. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSITS. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  above  that  in  the  two  regions  of 
subterraneous  circulation  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  must 
have  taken  place  according  to  different,  almost  diametrically 
opposed  principles:  in  the  vadose  region  through  descension 
and  lateral  secretion,  and  in  the  profound  region  by  ascension, 
as  the  product  of  upward  currents,  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  deepest  rocks  reached  by  mining  can  scarcely  be  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  the  metallic  solutions,  and  that  these  sources 
must  lie  at  still  greater  depths. 

That  is  to  say,  I  advocate  the  views  of  the  old  school,  and 
stand  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of  the  new  one,  lately  become 
popular,  which  does  not  need  to  go  to  inaccessible  depths  for 
the  source  of  the  metals,  but  professes  to  find  it  conveniently 
by  simple  chemical  tests,  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
laboratory  and  searching  out  the  natural  deposits.  The  new 
doctrine  has  thus  far  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  two 
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difiereot  underground  re^oriB;  and  we  may  expect  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  comeB  to  do  ao,  its  conclusions  will  acquire  quite 
another  meaning. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  deposits  of  the  deep  re- 
gion are  precipitates  from  ascending  springs.  It  remuns  to 
inquire,  what  has  become  of  the  substances  which  were  not 
precipitated  in  such  channels,  but  reached  the  surface  in  solu- 
tion ?  Evidently  these  have  been  taken  up,  partly  by  the  sur- 
iaee  circulation,  partly  by  the  vadose  underground  currents ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  deposition  of  such  substances  in  the 
Tsdose  re^on  is  possible.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  as 
ret  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  process 
of  eucli  a  deposition ;  and  therefore  I  leave  this  question  open. 
Possibly,  many  impregnations,  for  which  we  can  trace  no  direct 
connection  with  ascending  springs,  yet  which  are  certwnly  not 
idiogenous  (i.e.,  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  rock- 
matrix),  may  have  originated  in  this  way.  Possibly,  the  sul- 
phides which  occur  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  organic 
remains  have  been  reduced  from  sulphates.  But  this  must  be 
confirmed  in  each  case  by  a  direct  study  of  the  facta,  and  not 
propounded  as  a  safe  generalization  for  all  cases. 

Ail  these  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect hypothesis  that  the  individual  minerals  of  the  deposits  are 
predpitates  from  aqueous  solutions.  The  important  part  played 
by  die  direct  products  of  the  barysphere — the  eruptive  rocks — 
is  not  ignored.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  con- 
sider the  proof  of  any  solvents  as  superfluous,  and  apparently 
to  assume  that  certain  minerals  were  segregated  directly  from 
llie  eruptive  magma.  With  respect  to  ferriferous  oxides,  this 
view  has  some  foundation ;  but  the  notion,  apparently  held  in 
some  quarters,  that  sulphides  also  were  thus  segregated  from 
tbe  magma,  surpasses  my  comprehension.  It  is  true  that  pyrite 
is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  lavas  of  active  volcanoes;  but  this 
occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  when  fumaroles  and  solfataras 
emit  gases  and  vapors  which  decompose  the  rock,  and  there- 
fore the  agency  of  a  solvent  is  not  lacking.  I  am  therefore 
obliged  to  conclude  that  aqueous  solvents  are  the  chief  factor 
in  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  ;  and  I  shall  be  guided  hy  this 
principle  in  the  following  illustrations  of  the  leading  genetic 
groups. 
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1.  Ore-Deposits  in  Spaces  op  Discission. 

The  spaces  produced  in  rocks  by  mechaiiical  forces  are  pre- 
dominaDtly  fissures;  but  simple  forms  are  sometimes  rendered 
irregular  by  pre-existing  conditionB,  such  as  those  of  stratifica- 
tion. Splitting  upon  a  bedding-plane,  coupled  with  a  simulta- 
neous longitudinal  movement  (such  as  gave  rise  to  the  ore- 
stoek-works  which  the  Norwegian  miners  call  "  lineal ")  may 
produce  very  complicated  spaces,  which  must,  however,  be 
classed  as  spaces  of  discission. 

Every  fissure  is  the  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  dislocation 
transmitted  into  the  rock.  Hence  the  principal  effect  of  the 
process  is  the  production  of  the  dislocation,  not  that  of  the  fis- 
sure.* Wiere  yielding  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  to  such  a 
force,  they  first  bend  in  its  direction,  and  the  fracture  takes 
place  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  passed.  In  such  cases  it 
is  evident  that  the  movement  precedes  the  fracture.  Fig.  70, 
from  Rodna,  and  Fig.  69,  from  Raihl,  are  examples.  In  the 
latter,  the  gently  southward-dipping  contact  between  limestone 
and  slate  is  bent  and  faulted  by  a  N.  and  S,  fissure.  At  Kis- 
b^nya,  in  Transylvania  (Fig.  99),  the  strata  of  gneiss  and  chlor- 
itic  slate,  striking  N".  and  S.,  are  bo  bent  by  the  E.  and  "W. 
Uagynyerges  vein  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  ore-bed. 

Although  the  fissures  produced  by  dislocating  forces  appear 
to  be  straight,  they  exhibit  (as  may  be  observed  where  veins 
have  been  traced  for  long  distances)  various  changes  of  direc- 
tion and  more  or  less  gradual  curves.  This  hinders  or  checks 
the  movement  of  one  convex  portion  upon  another,  and  pro- 
motes the  creation  of  open  spaces.  The  dislocating  force,  how- 
ever, continually  crowds  the  projecting  surfaces  together,  and 
thus  a  space  already  partly  filled  with  mineral  deposit  may  be 
closed,  or  an  open  space  may  be  filled  with  the  detritus  of  fric- 
tion. But  the  space  finally  left  open  facilitates  communication 
with  the  deep  region,  from  which  it  is  filled. 

According  to  this  conception,  the  vein-sheet  must  not  be  re- 
garded (as  is  too  often  done)  as  a  uniform  plate  of  ore.  On  the 
contrary,  it  consists  of  several  portions  of  very  unequal  value. 
The  most  valuable,  doubtless,  is  the  cavity-filling  which  forms 

*  F.  PoiepnJ,  "Geol.  Betraclit.  fiber  die  Gangspalten,"  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  Berga- 

kademien,  Vienna,  1874. 
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the  bonanza  proper.  In  another  portion  the  mineral  solutions 
have  been  forced  to  penetrate  the  country-rock  and  impregnate 
it  with  ore.  A  third  portion  remained  altogether  impenetrable 
to  the  eolutione,  and  represents  barren  ground.  These  three 
kiods  of  ground  may  evidently  show,  at  least  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, a  certain  regularity  of  relation ;  and  of  course  it  is  most 
important  to  determine  for  a  given  distriet  some  law  of  diatri- 
bution  of  the  rich  ore-bodies.  In  certun  instances  acme  knowl- 
edge of  this  distribution  has  been,  in  fact,  successfully  acquired 
for  a  given  vein  before  it  had  been  exhausted  by  mining.  In 
many  other  cases  we  cannot  CBtablish  the  law,  even  afterwards, 
becaoBe  the  most  necessary  records  were  not  made  during  the 
exploitation.  On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  bonanzas  is  nothing  to  he  proud  of.  In 
this  respect  the  work  of  Professor  Moissenet  may  be  con- 
Bulted.* 

Obviously,  in  all  such  investigations,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  fissure  must  be  separated  from  that  of  its  filling. 
The  former  can  be  answered  only  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  stratigraphic  relations  of  the  whole  vicinity, 
and  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  physical  properties  of  the 
rocks,  while  in  the  latter  their  chemical  properties  come  to  the 
front 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  country-rock  of  an  ore-vein  is  more 
or  less  altered,  not  only  by  decomposition,  but  also  by  subse- 
quent solidification,  thus  rendering  much  more  difficult  the 
coiDparison  with  conditions  existing  far  from  the  vein.  This 
alteration  of  the  country-rock  ia  universally  ascribed  to  the 
mineral  solutions  which  deposited  the  ore ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  close  study  of  it  might  enable  us  to  draw  con- 
clnsions  as  to  the  nature  of  these  solutions.  Unfortunately, 
petrography  is  still  confined  mainly  to  fresh,  typical  rocks,  and 
the  study  of  the  decomposed  country-rock  of  ore-veins  has  not 
been  cultivated  so  much  as  could  be  wished. 

All  veins  which  exhibit  friction-phenomena,  such  as  crushed 
conntry-rock,  slickensides,  and  striations,  are  structurally  fault- 
fissures.     Such    a   vein    may   be  conceived,  therefore,  as  the 

*  U.  L.  Moiasenet,  ^tada  tur  U»  filom  de  OomaaU;  Paiiia  rieha  da  fUont; 
Snetart  de  ret  parties,  etc.,  Paris,  18T4.     Engl.  tr.  by  J.  H.  Collins,  London, 
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boundary-surface  of  a  maas  which  has  undergone  movement 
The  vein-phenomena  of  the  Hartz  especially  support  this  con- 
ception. 

Some  vein-fisaures  are  confined  to  a  given  rock,  and  do  not 
extend  into  the  adjacent  roek.  These  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
structural  dislocation,  but  muBt  rather  be  considered  as  caused 
by  changes  of  volume  in  the  immediate  formation.  They  are 
often  called  fissures  of  contraction.  The  most  striking  exam- 
ple which  I  have  encountered  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  which  is 
from  the  gold-district  of  Beresov,  in  the  Ural  mountains.  Pa- 
Iseozoic  slates  are  there  traversed  by  a  number  of  granite  veins, 
20  to  40  meters  (66  to  131  feet)  thick,  and  striking  chiefly  N. 
and  S. ;  and  each  of  these  granite  veins  is  again  traversed  by 
E.  and  W.  gold-quartz  veins,  which  at  the  borders  of  the 
granite  either  become  barren  or  cease  altogether.  Near  the 
Beresov  is  the  Pysminsk  district,  in  which  the  granite  veins 
are  replaced  by  diorite  and  serpentine ;  but  strange  to  aay,  the 
gold-quartz  veins  occupy  in  these  rocks  the  same  position  as 
in  the  peculiar  Beresov  granite,  locally  called  beresite.  Judg- 
ing from  Beresov  alone,  one  might  suspect  the  veins  to  have 
been  filled  from  the  granite ;  but  the  occurrence  in  Pysminsk 
suggests  caution. 

Finally,  the  veins  of  the  well-known  very  deep  mines  of  Przi- 
bram  might  be  ascribed  to  the  contraction  of  the  eruptive 
dikes  in  which  they  occur  (although  they  depart  here  and  there 
into  the  stratified  rocks);  but  we  cannot  dream  of  deriving 
their  metallic  filling  from  the  dikes.  The  CommisBion,  already 
mentioned,  established  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  lateral- 
secretion  theory  to  Przibram  conditions,  found  the  material  of 
the  dikes  to  be  the  same  in  depth  as  in  the  upper  zones.  The 
largest  amount  of  metallic  contents  attributed  to  the  diorite 
dikes  would  account  for  a  portion  only  of  the  thickness  of  ore 
in  the  veins.  The  greater  part  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  of  deep  origin  ;  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  the 
entire  metallic  contents  of  the  veins  as  derived  from  greater 
depths. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  vein-spaces  at  Beresov  were  formed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  granite  dikes,  the  vein-filling  must  be 
ascribed,  like  that  of  other  deposits,  to  metallic  solutions  as- 
cending from  the  deep  region. 
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With  regard  to  Btructure,  the  filliogs  of  ore-veins  very  often 
exhibit  distinct  crustdfication,  and  BometJmes  even  a  symmetric 
Bacceseiou  of  cruBts  from  both  walls  to  the  central  druse.  But 
this  phenomenon  often  retirea  into  the  background ;  cruBtiflca- 
tion  becomes  indistinct  or  disappears,  &s  is  frequently  the  case 
in  gold-quartz  and  other  metamorphosed  veins,  in  which  its  last 
traces  appear  in  the  crystal-tipB  of  the  central  druse  and  the 
occasional  indication  of  fibers  perpendicular  to  the  walls. 

Sometimes  one  part  of  a  vein  shows  distinctly  a  crustification 
which  in  other  parts  is  discerned  with  difficulty,  or  is  even 
wholly  absent.  Fig.  53  represents  a  specimen  from  the  Drei 
Prinzen  Spat  vein  in  the  eighth  level  of  the  Churprinz  rriedrich 
August  mine  at  Freiberg,  It  is  interesting  also  by  reason  of 
the  two  dislocations  which  it  exhibits.  The  oldest  vein  (a)  of 
quartz,  wiib  irregularly  disseminated  galena  and  zinc-blende, 
is  traversed  and  faulted  by  a  second,  very  clearly  cruetified, 
veiD,  the  filling  of  which  consists  of  hundreds  of  very  thin 
alternate  crusts  of  (b)  fiuorite  and  quartz  and  (c)  barite,  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  both  sides,  with  a  central  druse  (d)  con- 
taining a  gray  earthy  mass.  A  quartz  seam  {ef)  then  faults 
both  veins.  The  manager  of  the  vein  assured  me  that  the 
specimen  occurred  in  the  vertical  position  in  which  I  sketched 
it.  (In  order  to  be  certain  at  all  times  on  this  important  point,  it 
isadvisablejbefore  removing  a  specimen  from  its  natural  position, 
to  mark  it  in  color  with  a  vertical  arrow,  head  downward.) 

Very  often  the  crustification  of  a  vein-formed  ore-deposit  is 
only  to  be  traced  in  the  appearauce  of  the  whole,  since  each 
of  many  irregular  veinlets  may  represent  separate  mineral 
eruats.  Accurate  pictures  of  such  occurrences  are  highly  in- 
structive, since  the  complications  are  often  so  great  that  the 
most  detmled  description  can  convey  no  correct  notion.  Figs. 
45  to  52,  by  reason  of  their  small  scale,  do  not  give  all  the 
details  contained  in  the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Figs.  45,  46,  and  47  are  from  Weisenbach's  famous  book,* 
and  represent  Freiberg  occurrences.  The  rest  are  from  Aus- 
trian publications,  t     Figs.  48,  49,  and  50   refer  to  Przibrani, 

•  AbbUdvitg  merkw.  OangrtrKdltn.  taa  d.  eacha.  En^birge,  Leipzig,  183S. 

t  AvfB^tld  ».  Etc  Juliia  Orafen  JbttenAayn  hermitgegAene  BiUUr  v.  d.  Lagertt. 
i.  SOba-u,  BleAergb.  la  Pmbram,  etc,  Vienna,  1887.  QtoL-bergmiinn  Karle  mit 
Frifiai  H.  OrObildem  »  Joaehimgtluii,  etc,  Vienna,  1891. 
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Figs.  51  and  52  to  Joochimsthal.  We  have  in  Fig,  47  a  speci- 
men, so  to  speak,  of  the  transition  from  a  vein  to  a  bedded 
deposit.  But  this  is  not  the  tj-pe  called  by  the  Germans  bed- 
vein  (Lftgergang),  which  is  strictly  a  fissure-vein,  the  fissure 
of  which  coincides  with  the  plane  of  stratification  instead  of 
crossing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  a  joint  or  cleavage-plane  (often 
confounded  with  the  bedding)  which  the  bed-vein  occupies — a 
case  which,  I  believe,  I  have  found  at  Mitterberg,  in  Salzburg, 
and  at  the  Rammeleberg,  near  Goalar. 

In  this  category  belong  also  the  instances  of  a  squeezing  of 
strata  near  the  vein,  so  that  hanging-  or  foot^wall,  or  both,  show 
for  a  certain  distance  a  stratification  parallel  with  the  ore- 
deposit,  and  only  beyond  this  zone  does  the  normal  stratiiica- 
tJon  in  a  different  plane  appear.  This  case  is  best  represented 
by  Fig.  99,  a  sketch  showing  an  E.  and  W.  vein  in  a  country 
of  slate  striking  N.  and  S.  The  occurrences  atBodna  (Fig.  70) 
and  Haibl  (Fig.  69)  furnish  also  some  illustrations,  though  here 
it  is  chiefly  barren  fissures  which  traverse  and  bend  the  strati 
fication. 

The  text-books  usually  present  only  simple  outline-sketches 
of  such  conditions ;  and  accurate  pictures  are  calculated  to 
surprise  those  who  have  not  been  much  in  mines,  by  exhibiting 
the  complications  of  the  actual  occurrences.  (Of  course,  com- 
plete objective  accuracy  would  require  photographs  of  polished 
surfaces.)  I  will  here  refer  only  to  one  of  the  most  complex 
pictures,  shown  in  Fig.  47  and  taken  from  Weissenbach's  col- 
lection {op.  eit.,  Plate  22).  The  Gabe  Gottes  vein  of  the  Beecheert 
Gliick  mine  at  Freiberg  consists  of  separate  masses  of  decom- 
posed gneiss,  bounded  by  barren  fissures,  and  the  stratification 
of  which  has  been  disarranged  by  their  mutual  pressure.  The 
fissures  have  no  filling,  but  the  gneiss  shows  filling,  nearly  rep- 
resenting its  stratification,  i.e.,  in  planes  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein.  According  to  my  laew,  the  vein 
being  in  this  place  split  up  into  email  fissures,  a  movement  must 
have  occurred,  probably  on  the  lowest  of  these  fissures  shown 
in  the  picture;  but  the  result,  instead  of  being  an  ordinary 
feult,  was  a  puHing-apart  of  the  hanging-wall  strata,  which 
created  spaces  perpendicular  to  the  vein-plane,  and  approxi- 
mately between  the  strata.  These  spaces  were  subsequently 
filled  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  simple  main  fissure  itself  in 
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other  parts  of  thia  vein.     The  case  may  furnish  also  an  expla- 
nation for  certain  kinds  of  bed-veins. 

The  greater  number  of  ore-veins,  as  of  ore-deposits  in  gen- 
eral, occur  in  eruptive  rocks — a  circumstance  which  doubtless 
indicates  that  their  metallic  contents  have  been  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  these  or  other  media,  from  the  bary- 
sphere.  The  most  productive  ore-veins  are  wholly  in  such 
rocks,  but  others  occur  in  stratified  rocks,  traversed  by  erup- 
lives.  Comparatively  few  occur  wholly  in  stratified  rocks.  In 
Buch  cases  large  faults  have  unquestionably  opened  communi- 
cation with  the  barysphere.  To  emphasize  these  relations,  I 
will  bring  forward  some  illustrations  from  well-known  ore-vein 
diBtricls  comprising  such  occurrences : 

a.  In  stratified  rocks,  entirely  unconnected  with  eruptives; 

b.  In  the  neighborhood  of  eruptive  masses,  and  partially  en- 
closed therein ; 

c.  Wholly  within  large  eruptive  formations. 

a.   Ore- Veins  in  Stratified  Socks. 

Genuine  ore-veins  entirely  unconnected  with  eruptive  rocks 
are  not  easily  to  be  found — especially  not  in  cases  of  important 
and  well-studied  districts.  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz,  still  comes 
nearest  to  fulfilling  these  conditions.  The  Hartz  range  is  a 
mass  of  folded  paleeozoic  strata,  which  lifts  itself,  in  lenticular 
form,  above  the  North  G-erman  plateau  of  m^nly  Mesozoic 
rocke.  The  strata  comprising  the  Hart^  generally  strike  at 
nght^ngles  to  the  "W.  N.  W.  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  range, 
bat  most  of  the  firalte  are  approximately  parallel  to  this  axis, 
so  that  the  terms  "  axial "  and  "  cross  "  mean  here  the  opposite 
of  what  they  would  mean  in  ranges,  the  main  axes  of  which 
coincide  with  the  strike  of  the  strata. 

ClauslkaL — The  ore-veins  of  ClaustJial  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. There  are  zones  of  altered  rocks,  20  to  80  meters  (66  to 
262  feet)  wide  and  extending  as  far  as  about  15  km.  (9  miles), 
in  which  the  ore-bodies  are  somewhat  irregularly  distributed. 
These  rock-zones  are  called  vein-clay-slates  (Gangthonschiefer), 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  slates  (Culmschiefer)  of 
the  district;  and  recent  careful  investigations  have  shown  that 
their  composition  practically  corresponds  with  that  of  the  latter. 
They  are  therefore  in  &ct  country-rock,  altered  for  the  most 
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part  mechanically,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  chemically. 
They  are  foliated ;  but  the  foliation  rather  parallels  the  planea 
of  movement,  being  somewhat  steep,  while  the  strata  of  the 
surrounding  region  have  generally  but  a  slight  dip.  These 
zones  may  therefore  be  best  conceived  as  the  result  of  the 
friction  of  the  great  masses  which  have  here  been  rubbed  to- 
gether. 

In  recent  times,  chiefly  by  A.  von  Groddeck,  it  has  been 
actually  proved  that  these  zones  represent  great  faults,  along 
which  either  the  foot-wall  mass  was  moved  S.  W.  downward,  or 
the  hanging-wall  was  lifted  N.  E.  The  vertical  movement, 
measured  at  certain  points,  would  be  about  400  meters  (1312 
feet) ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  the  movement  of  one  mass  upon 
the  other  did  not  follow  the  true  dip,  and  that  the  horizontal 
component  was  much  greater  than  the  vertical.  The  faulted 
portions  of  a  kersantite  vein  discovered  by  Groddeck  show 
that  each  southern  mass  was  moved  further  west,  or  each 
northern  mass  further  east. 

The  network  in  these  zones  of  dislocation  is  also  peculiar. 
As  indicated  in  Fig.  37,  lenticular  masses  have  been  isolated, 
after  undergoing  severally  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  Hartz  range ;  so  that  the  whole  zone  of  lenticular 
masses  expresses  the  displacement  which  the  solid  crust  has 
experienced.  The  structural  significance  of  the  zones  is  thus 
clearly  disclosed,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  a  deep  re- 
gion from  which  the  mineral  solutions  ascended,  to  deposit 
ores  in  the  fissures  of  dislocation.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
an  ore-vein  ia  thus  represented  as  the  boundary  of  a  displaced 
rock-mass,  and  so  is  brought  into  direct  structural  relation  with 
the  country-rock. 

A  glance  at  the  geological  map  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  will 
show,  however,  that  even  this  region  is  not  free  from  eruptive 
rocks ;  for  the  stratified  formations  crossing  the  mountain  axis 
are  traversed  bymassesof  granite,  which  have  evidently  played 
a  part  in  the  building-up  of  the  range  above  the  plateau. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  K.  A.  Lossen,* 
and  others,  .contact-metamorphosis  of  the  stratified  rocks  has 

*  "Geol.  u.  p«trogr.  Beitrilge  zur  Kenntoiw  des  Harzea,"  Jahrb.  der  k.  jtretut. 

gfoL  Landaanttalt  ii.  BergaJc.  fur  1S8I,  p.  47. 
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proceeded  from  them.  E.  Kajaer*  fixee  the  elevation  of  the 
graoite  between  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Permian,  and  since  several  of  the  faults  extend  into 
thifi  rock,  he  thinks  it  cannot  have  been  a  factor  in  the  fissure- 
formation.  Lossen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  granite  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ore-deposits, 
and  (if  I  understand  him  correctly)  to  believe  that  these  deposits 
were  influenced  by  their  position  against  the  granite  nucleus 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  which  is  said  to  lie  steep  on  one  side 
and  more  flat  on  the  other,  beneath  the  sedimentary  strata. 

Accurate  geolo^cal  surveys  of  the  Hartz  have  noted  a  large 
Damber  of  fault-fissures,  some  of  which  connect  the  two  great 
ore-depoaita  of  Clauethal  and  Andreaeberg.  Those  which  are 
called  Buscheln  resemble  the  dislocation  zones  of  Clausthal. 
They  are  fissures,  up  to  SO  meters  (98  feet)  wide,  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  mountain-axis,  and  tilled  with  a  clayey 
or  fragmentary  material,  full  of  striations  and  slickensidee,  and 
generally  of  dark  color. 

Andreaaberg. — ^Roughly  parallel  with  these  Jfuacheln  run  the 
silver-ore  veins  of  Andreaaberg,  which  carry  ore  only  on  one 
8ide  of  the  Ruschelny  and  lose  their  ore  when  they  approach  the 
latter.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  two  main  Suscheln 
eoclosed  a  lenticular  mass  of  the  country,  to  which  the  silver- 
ores  were  confined ;  and  H.  Crednerf  Btill  expresses  this  view. 
BntEayser  (op,  eit,,  p  448)  observes  that  the  mines  have  dis- 
closed a  convergence  of  the  Rvscheln  to  the  west  only,  and  that 
a  similar  convergence  to  the  east  has  been  purely  assumed  from 
analogy,  whereas  the  surface-indications  are  rather  those  of  a 
wider  separation  in  that  direction.     (See  Fig.  38.) 

We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  ores  occupy,  not.  as  in 
Clausthal,  a  previously  prepared  zone  of  dislocation,  but  a  net- 
work of  veins.  H.  Credner  has  pointed  out  that  the  mineral 
eolations  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  dislocation- 
zones,  and  conceived  in  this  connection  that  these  walls  en- 
closed a  lenticular  body  of  rock.  But  the  main  question  con- 
cernB  the  origin  of  the  more  recent  network  of  fissures.     "We 

*  "U«<ier  d.  SpalteDBjiBteiii  nm  S.  W.  Abbang  des  BrockenmassivB,"  etc., 
m.,  p.  452. 

t  "Geogn.  Beacbreib.  d,  Bergw.  dielriktavon.  Aadreasberg,"  Zdtteh.  d.deuteeh 
M  GtM.,  xTiL,  p.  221. 
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niust  aBBume  that  when  the  dislocation-zoQeB  were  formed,  the 
mineral  solutiona  had  no  opportunity  to  enter  them,  because 
(as  was  the  case  in  many  great  faults,  e.g,,  those  of  Przibram) 
no  spaces  of  discission  were  formed.  Afterwards,  however,  a 
second  system  of  fisBures  originated,  adjusting  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  first,  and  producing  roek-fragmente,  the 
relatively  slight  movement  of  which  did  not  fill  the  interstitial 
spaces  with  the  detritus  of  friction. 

But  outside  of  the  angle  between  the  Rascheln,  there  are  also 
veins,  which,  considering  their  direction,  may  be  continuations 
of  the  silver-veins  inside,  although,  being  differently  filled,  they 
are  not  so  regarded. 

Itwaa  formerly  attempted  to  connect  two  eruptive  rocks  with 
the  formation  of  these  ore-veins :  the  granite  which  appears  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  fault-fissures;  and  the  diabase  which 
touches  them  at  many  points  to  the  south.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  HOW  considered  to  be  a  stratified  layer  in  the  series  of 
the  country.  Both  rocks  have  been  passive  in  the  formation 
and  the  filling  of  the  fissures,  and  we  must  look  again  to  the 
deep  region  as  the  source  of  the  ores. 

b.  Ore-  Veins  in  the  Neigl^iorhood  of  Eruptive  Masses. 

The  Erzge.birge. — It  would  be  impossible  here  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  innumerable  veins  of  the  Erzgeblrge  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  Such  a  review  will  soon  be  furnished  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  on  this  subject  by  the  eminent  Saxon  mining 
geologist,  H.  Miiller  (who  has  received  the  honorary  title  of 
"  Gangmiiller,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  many  other  Miil- 
lers  of  Germany).  In  this  region,  veins  in  the  greatest  variety 
occur  in  gneiss,  with  here  and  there  an  eruptive  dike ;  but  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  indications  of  a 
former  communication  with  the  barysphere. 

Besides  diiferent  porphyries  and  diorites,  there  is  an  occa- 
sional dike  of  basalt.  At  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia,  we  can 
recognize  pre-  and  pos^basaltic  ore-deposition.  We  find  here, 
as  in  many  other  districts,  two  vein-systems  at  right  angles; 
one  striking  N.-S.,  and  accompanied  with  porphyry  dikes ;  the 
other  striking  E.-W.,  and  accompanied  with  dikes  of  basalt 
and  (according  to  recent  views)  phonolite.  The  E.-W.  fissures 
are  occupied  partly  by  basaltic  dikes,  partly  by  ore-veins  which 
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were  deposited,  Bome  before  and  Bome  after  the  basalt,  a  Batis- 
(actoij  proof  that  the  AaaiireB  were  formed  at  the  period  of 
basaltic  eruption.  How  far  the  basalt  took  part  in  the  ore-de- 
position, however,  has  not  jet  been  shown. 

In  the  basaltic  and  "  basalt-wacke  "  dikes  of  this  district,  at 
the  considerable  depth  of  some  300  meters  (984  feet)  below  the 
sar&ce,  petrified  tree-trunks  were  fonnd,  a  fact  whitsh  fur- 
nishes an  analog;  to  the  reported  discoveries  in  the  BasBick 
miDe  in  Colorado. 

Prz&rtan. — An  entirely  different  picture  is  presented  by 
Prabram  in  central  Bohemia,  where  we  encounter  not  only  a 
great  structural  &alt,  but  also  eruptive  dikea,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  ore-veins. 

In  central  Bohemia  the  general  strike  is  NE.— SW.  for  all 
rocks  except  the  diorite  dikes,  which  strike  N.— 8.,  thus  vary- 
ing 45°  from  the  prevailing  direction.  Above  the  granite  lies 
first  a  formation  of  pre-Cambrian  slates ;  upon  this  follows  un- 
conformably  the  Cambrian  ayetem,  consisting  below  of  con- 
glomeratea  and  sandstonea,  and  above  of  foasiliferous  slatee. 
Sections  across  the  strike  show  repetitions  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
and  Cambrian  strata  due  to  great  &ults,  which  likewise  strike 
XE.-SW.  (Pig.  40). 

The  one  main  fault  which  has  been  exposed  by  mining  to 
the  depth  of  1110  meters  (3600  feet)  is  properly  a  so-called 
Weehid,  by  which  the  older  stratum  (in  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  fiinlt)  has  been  slid  over  the  later  stratum  (in  the  foot-wall). 
Several  other  faults,  similar  in  character,  though  not  explored 
on  an  equal  scale,  occur  in  the  district ;  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  before  this  shoving  together  of  the  Falceozoic  strata  of 
central  Bohemia  they  must  have  occupied  a  much  larger  area 
than  at  present. 

This  main  fault,  called  the  "Letienkluft,"  is  conBtituted  by  a 
wne  of  clay  and  crushed  rock,  from  2  to  10  meters  (6.5  to  88 
feet)  wide.  At  Frzibram  itself,  the  Bandatones  which  contain 
the  ore  are  aucceeded  in  the  hanging-wall  aide  by  pre-Cambrian 
slates.  A  little  fnrther  SW.,  at  Bohntin,  granite  appears  on 
the  han^ng-wall  of  the  Letienkluft — evidently,  as  the  cross- 
Bection  indicates,  the  granite  foundation,  here  outcropping  a 
eeeond  time,  of  the  whole  Palaeozoic  series. 

KnmerouB  K.-S.  dikes  occur,  and  in  the  ore-bearing  zone 
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they  are  so  close  together  that  some  cross-sections  show  them 
to  GODBtitute  almost  one-third  of  the  total  rock-maas.  The  ore- 
veins  are  mostly  in  these  diorite  dikes.  Only  occasionally  do 
they  enter  the  stratified  rocks,  returning  soon  to  the  dikes  they 
have  left,  or  to  others  of  the  group.  In  dip  also  they  mwnly 
follow  the  dikes,  ao  that  we  may  here  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  already  existing  dikes  determined  the  formation  of  the 
ore-hearing  vein-fiesares. 

As  already  narrated  in  Part  I.,  this  district  waa  made  a  test 
of  Sandberger's  lateral-secretion  theory.  Careftil  and  repeated 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  rocks,  but  could 
not  decide  the  question  whether  these  metala  were  primitive 
ingredients  or  secondary  impregnations.  Since  such  metallic 
traces  occur  in  both  the  eruptive  and  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
but  cannot  possibly  be  in  both  cases  primitive,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  in  both  cases  secondary.  There  is  then  in  this 
case,  notwithstanding  the  connection  of  the  ore-veins  with  the 
dikes,  no  proof  that  they  were  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the 
country-rock.  If  the  vein-material  (as  is  very  likely)  was  de- 
rived from  eruptive  rocks,  these  were  situated  much  deeper 
than  the  eruptive  rock  disclosed  down  to  1110  meters  (3640 
feet)  below  the  surface,  or  500  meters  (1640  feet)  below  sea- 
level. 

The  Cambrian  sandstone  basin  of  Przibram  is  unsymmetri- 
cal ;  one  side  dips  gently  northwest,  the  other  (next  to  the  fault) 
slightly  southeast.  In  the  latter  part,  which  is  also  more  highly 
metamorphosed,  lies  the  bonanza  or  rich  ore-ground,  which 
therefore  starts  from  fhs  intersection  of  the  great  structural  fault 
with  the  zoAe  of  eruptive  rocks,  in  ottier  words,  from  the  point 
relatively  nearest  to  the  baryephere. 

In  the  steeply-dipping  sandstone  series,  certain  strata  are 
petrographically  characteristic ;  and  when  these  are  traced  to 
the  intersecting  dikes,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  latter  {and 
hence  the  ore-veins  also),  are  fissure-faults.  Thus  Fig.  39,  a 
section  through  the  Franz  Joseph  shaft,  shows  dislocatioiiB  of 
the  strata  (adinole-beds)  as  great  as  about  200  meters  (656 
feet). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  dikes  present  different  kinds  of 
eruptive  rock,  and  that  they  are  generally  decomposed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ore-veins — a  result  naturally  to  be  attrib- 
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nted  to  the  action  of  the  mineral  springa;  also,  that  stratified 
focka  show,  near  the  granites,  a  contact-metamorphoBis  which 
has  converted  them  into  hornstone.  This  phenomenon  recalls 
the  Hartz,  especially  the  St.  Andreasberg  district. 

c.  Ore-  Veins  Wholly  Within  Large  M-uptive  Formatiom. 

Hungary. — ^If  we  turn  to  Hungary,  we  find  many  veins 
wholly  included  in  eruptive  rocks.  One  of  the  best  known 
districts  is  that  of  Schemnitz,  which  presents  in  geological  con- 
ditions the  nearest  analogue  of  the  "Washoe  district  and  the 
Cometock  lode  in  Kevada. 

In  both  cases,  various  eruptives,  principally  Tertiary,  such  as 
diorite,  andeaite,  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  ranging  to  basalt,  are 
spread  over  a  Mesozoic  (mainly  Triassic)  foundation.  The  N. 
and  S,  extension  of  these  masses  and  of  the  ore-veins  they  con- 
Uin  IB  alike  in  both  districts.  The  number  of  veins  at  Schem- 
nitz is  very  large,  and  they  exhibit  a  very  great  variety  of  fill- 
ing. In  some  of  them,  so-called  "ore-columns,"  i.e.,  specially 
rich  ore-channels  (chimneys  or  shoots),  have  been  recognized. 
Those  in  the  Griiner  vein,  according  to  M.  V.  Lipoid,*  are 
short  horizontally,  but  much  prolonged  in  the  direction  of 
their  pitch,  obliquely  on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  In  other  ore- 
veins,  e.y.,  in  the  Spitaler  master-lode,  which  is  abont  40  meters 
(131  feet)  wide,  and  has  been  traced  for  8  km.  (5  m.) ;  also  in 
the  Bieber  and  other  veins,  the  ore-bodies  are  said  to  have 
wvered  large  areas  of  the  vein-sheet.  The  ore  richest  in  gold 
b  reported  to  be  the  so-called  Zinnopel,  a.  crust  consisting  of 
jasper,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  galena,  which  surrounds 
fragments  of  an  earlier  qaartz  crust 

In  the  trachyte  range  of  Vihorlat  Qutin,  which  runs  WW. 
uid  S£.,  approximately  parallel  with  the  Hungarian  boundary, 
there  is  a  series  of  gold  and  silver  mining  districts,  containing 
occasional  large  veins  with  numerous  small  ones.  Among  the 
former  are  those  of  NagybAnya  and  Felsob&nya,  where  several 
domes  of  trachyte  or  of  andesite,  breaking  through  the  late 
Tertiary  "Cojigeriai"  strata,  are  in  turn  traversed  by  large 
reioB,  which  split  up  near  their  outcrops,  so  as  to  exhibit  in 
vertical  croB»«ection  a  fan-shaped  arrangement. 

*  "Der  Bergbui  Toa  Schemnitz  in  Ungarn,"  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  gtti.  R.  AoMU., 
IB«T,p.«a 
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Farther  east  is  the  Kapnik  mining  district,  contwning  a 
series  of  separate  veins;  then  comes  Kota,  similar  in  character; 
and  finally  (over  the  line  in  Transylvania),  the  district  of 
014hl&posb&nja,  the  veins  of  which  are  partly  in  the  eruptive 
rock,  partly  in  the  old  Tertiary  strata  which  it  traverses. 

Throughout  the  range,  silver-ores  predominate,  occasionally 
with  a  considerable  gold-value.  Id  the  eastern  portion,  copper- 
ores  appear. 

The  Dadan  Gold-Field. — In  southwestern  Transylvania,  in 
the  Daciac  gold-district,  all  the  gold-mines  are  grouped  in  con- 
nection with  four  separate  eruptive  zones  of  recent  origin. 
The  main  rock  of  the  regioii  is  Cretaceous  sandstone,  with  oc- 
casional exposures  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic  strata,  the  latter  of 
which  include  heavy  outflows  of  melaphjre,  and  also  maseeB 
of  crystalline  rocks.  The  recent  emptives,  comprising  por- 
phyry, diorite,  andeeite,  basalt,  etc.,  occur  in  a  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  widest  range,  the  Cietrasian, 
which  strikes  NW.  and  SE,,  and  in  which  are  the  mines  of 
Nagyag,  Magura,  Fuzesd,  Boiza  and  Ruda.  In  a  second,  ap- 
proximately parallel  range,  are  the  mines  of  Faczebaja  and 
Alm^ ;  in  a  third,  those  of  YulkoJ  and  Verespatak ;  and  ia 
a  fourth,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  those  of  Offen- 
bAnya.* 

These  mines,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  ancient  (pre- 
Roman),  I  shall  treat  fully  in  a  monograph  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  In  the  whole  Dacian  gold-district  the  predomi- 
nant deposita  are  fissure-veins,  sometimes  represented  by  mere 
"  knife-blade  "  seams,  continuous  for  short  distances  only.  In 
some  places,  as  in  the  celebrated  Verespatak  district,  other 
types  of  deposit  are  represented,  the  ores  of  which,  however, 
also  occur  in  spaces  of  discission,  namely,  in  eruptive  breccias, 
between  the  related  fragments,  in  the  form  which  I  have  else- 
where called  typhonic  masses ;  but  these  are  ore-bearing  only 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  ore-veins.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  conglomerates  into  which  these  hrecciaa  sometimes 
pass,  and  in  which  the  ore  takes  the  place  of  the  interstiti^ 
cement,  as  I  have  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  illus- 

*  F.Foiepn^,  "AUgem.  Bildd.  ETstflhrangimeiebenb.  GolddiHtrikte,"  JaMi. 

d.  k  k.  ffeol.  B.  Anitak.,  zvui.,  p.  297. 
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trated  in  Fig.  18.  For  further  elucidation,  I  show  in  Fig.  41 
a  breccia,  and  in  Fig.  42  a  conglomerate.  (It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  mutual  relation  of  the  fragments  of  a  breccia 
can  be  recognized  only  when  they  have  not  suffered  much 
movement  after  fracture.)  In  both  these  specimens,  the  rock 
IB  quartz-porphjry  with  quartz-crystals  of  pea-size.  In  Fig.  41 
the  interior  of  the  fragments  is  considerably  decomposed, 
whereas  the  exterior  shows  a  thin  layer,  either  of  undecom- 
poeed  rock,  or  of  material  subsequently  impregnated  with 
silica  &om  the  open  interstices,  and  thus  made  capable  of  re- 
dfitance.  SometimeB  the  porphyry  is  found  to  be  traversed 
by  a  complex  network  of  fissures,  filled  (except  as  to  some 
wider  spaces  of  intersection)  with  a  clastic  maas,  like  sand- 
stone. The  intersticeB  of  the  conglomerate,  Fig.  42  (ex- 
cept the  spaces  containing  crusts  of  manganese  spar  and 
quartz),  are  filled  with  a  clastic  cement,  mostly  silicified  into 
hometone. 

This  sort  of  ore-filling  is  comparable  in  some  degree  with 
ore-deposits  in  soluble  rocks,  when  the  filling  has  passed  from 
the  space  of  discission  proper  into  the  rock,  after  room  has 
been  made  for  it  in  the  tatter  by  dissolution.  In  the  cases  be- 
fore as  sach  room  was  made  by  the  partial  washing  away  of 
the  (probably  clayey)  cement  of  the  breccias  and  conglom- 
erates. 

VereapoteA. — The  gold-district  of  Verespatak  is  situated  at 
the  north  end  of  the  second  ernptive  range.  The  two  por- 
phyry masses  of  Eirnik  and  Boi  form  a  center,  around  which 
Bandatoue  and  porphyry-tufa  lie  almost  horizontally,  and  in 
part  onconformably,  upon  folded  Cretaceous  sandstones  below. 
The  whole  district  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  trachytes,  an- 
desiteB,  and  their  lavas,  which  once  (aa  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fragments  remaining  on  the  porphyry  and  tu&)  overspread 
the  entire  district,  and  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  laying 
bare  the  two  older  emptive  masses  of  the  porphyry. 

A  fuDuel-shaped  depression  seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  folded  Cretaceous  strata,  fi\>m  the  middle  of  which  ae- 
oeuded  the  porphyry-outfiows,  furnishing  also  the  materifd  for 
the  porphyry-tQfa,  which  fills  this  funnel-shaped  basin. 

The  principal  gold-bearing  rock  is  the  porphyry,  yet  the 
tnfee  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  near  the  porphyry-outflow  car^ 
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gold ;  whereas,  no  gold  or  ore  of  any  kind  occurs  in  the  tra- 
ehytic  and  audesitic  lavas  which  once  covered  the  re^on. 

Vulk(^. — At  Vulkoj,  however,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
second  eruptive  range,  almost  the  opposite  is  the  ease.  Here 
the  older  and  deeper  quartzose  rock  carries  little  ore,  while 
gold  abounds  in  the  overlyi&g  andesites.  Several  mines  of  the 
Dacian  gold-district  have  encountered  in  depth  the  stratified 
rocks  through  which  the  eruptivea  came,  and  the  result  haa 
generally  been  disastrous  to  the  miner,  the  ore-veins  having 
either  ceased  entirely  or  become  pinched  to  barren  fissures. 
In  the  first  case  it  would  appear  that  the  vein-fissuree  had  been 
formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  eruptive  material.  But,  in 
general,  it  should  he  said  that  these  phenomena  are  by  no 
means  clearly  and  reliably  reported.  The  prejudices  of  the 
miners  play  too  large  a  part  in  their  reports.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  any  fissure,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another, 
is  likely  to  exhibit  a  certain  irregularity  in  both  direction  and 
filling,  and  that  a  change  of  this  kind  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discourage  at  once  all  further  exploration. 

In  some  cases  there  has  been  found,  below  an  eruptive  rock 
containing  ore-veins,  a  decomposed  breccia  of  the  same,  which 
was  quite  barren.  The  great  porphyry  mass  of  Kimik,  at 
Verespatak,  has  been  pierced  through  and  through  with  ancient 
and  modern  workings,  like  the  pores  in  a  sponge.  In  recent 
years  deep  adits  have  been  driven  into  it  to  reach  fresh  ground, 
but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  A  short  time  ago  the  deepest 
of  these  adits  encountered  in  the  nucleus  of  the  Kimik  maea, 
not  the  ore-bearing  porphyry,  but  decomposed  clastic  rock  and 
porphyry-breccia,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  filling  of 
the  .crater-opening.  The  Volkoj  mass,  which  has  been  almost 
cut  into  two  halves  by  very  ancient  open-workings  along  its 
crest,  contained  a  aeries  of  N.-S.  veins,  the  richest  of  which 
(the  Jeruga)  was  cut  in  depth  by  adits  from  both  sides.  On 
the  south  side  appears  a  slaty  Cretaceous  rock,  underlying  the 
porphyry,  and  extending  (see  Fig.  43)  upon  the  Jeruga  plane, 
with  two  oflfeets,  to  the  deepest  adit  on  the  north  side,  where  it 
strikes  the  decomposed  breccias,  in  which  the  very  rich  ores 
mined  above  can  no  longer  be  found  to  continue. 

As  to  the  continaation  of  the  veins  in  the  slaty  rock,  tiie 
following  facta  are  pertinent.     "West  of  the  Vulkoj  mass,  in  the 
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Bandstones  and  slates,  there  ia  another  gold-field,  that  of  Botesiu, 
the  veinB  of  which  are  analogooe,  both  in  strike  and  in  ore- 
filling,  to  those  of  Vulkoj.  Boteran  shows  no  eroptive  rocks ; 
neyertheless,  a  study  of  the  whole  region  shows  that  the  formar 
tion  of  its  vein-fissurea  most  have  been  connected  with  them, 
and  it  ie  even  not  impoeeible  that  they  may  once  have  extended 
as  far  as  this,  fmd  may  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  ero- 
sion. It  follows  that  we  mast  assume  the  Vulkoj  veins  to  ex- 
tend below  the  andesite  into  the  slate,  though  this  has  been 
donbted  by  some.  Fig.  44  shows  the  situation  in  an  E.-W. 
section. 

hi  the  re^on  of  Boitza  the  ernptive  zone  (predominantly 
of  qnartzose  dacites  or  porphyries)  crosses  an  exposure  of  Meso- 
Mie  limestones  and  melaphyrs,  and  the  veins  pass  directly  from 
the  porphyry  into  the  underlying  melaphyr. 

At  iN'agyag,  Magura,  and  Fiizesd,  in  following  the  gold-veins 
in  depth,  masses  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are 
formed,  broken  through  and  enveloped  by  the  eruptive  rocks. 

At  four  places  in  the  Dacian  gold-district,  namely,  Offen- 
binya,  Faczebaja,  Fericiel  and  Nagyag,  telluric  ores  occur.  In 
^e  neighborhood  of  Zalatna  there  is  cinntibar,  and  at  several 
points  near  Kbrosbdnya  there  are  copper-ores  carrying  a  little 
gold.  Gold  is,  however,  mainly  connected,  as  has  been  ob- 
eerved,  with  the  four  ranges  of  Tertiary  ernptives,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  these  rocks,  though  also  in  the  stratified  rocks  which 
they  traverse. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  this  case  is  thus  somehow  related 
to  the  eruptions ;  but  since  I  have  never  found  it  as  a  primitive 
or  idiogenoQB  constituent  of  these  rocks,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  was  derived  originally  from  them.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  consider  the  eruptions  as  the  agents  of  a 
eoiamanication  with  the  deep  region,  from  which  at  these 
points  the  mineral  springs  ascended.  The  Bacian  gold-district 
will  famish,  upon  further  exploration,  important  contributions 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  ori^nal  source  of  the  gold.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  anriferoua  character  of  the  veins  of  Vulkoj  should 
be  found  to  continue  in  the  ahaly  sandstones  underlying  the 
andeeite,  my  view  would  be  confirmed. 

The  Comstock  Lode. — The  most  thoroughly  studied  Ameri- 
can vein-phenomena  bearing  on  this  question  are  doubtless 
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those  of  the  Corastock  lode.  It  ia  not  neceasary  to  enter  here 
upon  a  detailed  description.  I  content  myself  with  a  reference 
to  the  three  large  treatises  upon  the  district,*  of  which  Becker 
especially  discuBses  the  genetic  question.  To  appreciate  this 
qneation,  however,  some  simple  illustrations  are  required;  and 
these  have  been  compressed  into  Figs.  58  to  63, 

Aa  already  observed,  the  general  geological  conditions  of  the 
Comstock  lode  show  a  stroog  aualogy  to  those  of  the  Schem- 
nitz  district.  Only  occasional  bodies  of  sedimentary  rocks  are 
found,  while  the  principal  mass  of  the  whole  elevated  region 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  eruptive  rocks,  principally  of  the 
more  recent  periods.  The  altitudes  of  the  more  important 
points  above  aea-level  are  about  as  follows ; 

ileum.         Feet. 
Monnt  DavidBon  (the  higheat  point  of  the  re- 
gion),          2420  7941 

Oatcrop  at  the  Ooald  and  Can?  miue  (the 

dbtam-lioe  for  measurements  of  depth),         1050  6400 

The  Satio  Tunnel,  at  different  poinu,  1S40  to     f  1390  4560 

18li5  feet  belov  datum-line,        .         .         .      l  1382  453S 

The  deepest  point  in  the  Belcher  and  Crown 

Point  shaft,  3414  feet  below  datum,   .  910  2986 

These  figures  alone  indicate  the  immense  extent  of  the 
eruptive  material. 

The  stratified  rocks  occur  in  a  considerable  continuous  body 
at  Gold  Hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  while  in  the 
northern  part  only  a  small  body  enclosed  in  eruptive  rocks  is 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  shaft. 

The  several  eruptive  rocks  have  been  differently  defined  st 
different  times,  according  to  the  changes  in  petrography  and 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  pursued.  Becker  distinguishes : 
1.  Basalt  (B).  2.  Later  hornblende-andesite  (LHA).  3.  Augit«- 
andesite  (AA).  4.  Earlier  hornblende-andesite  (EHA).  5. 
Later  diabase  or  black  dike  (LDb).  6.  Earlier  diabase  (EDb). 
7.  Quartz-porphyries  (QP).  8.  Metamorphosed  dioritea  (MDr). 
9.  Porphyritic  diorites  (PDr).     10.  Granular  diorites  (GDr). 

*  Clarence  King,  17.  S.  Otol.  EijAt.  of  CU  401A  ParaM,  iii..  Mining  Indtatry, 
Washington,  ISTO. 

J.  A.  Church,  The  VomHodc  Lode :  It*  Fornudim  and  Hielory,  New  York,  1879. 

Q.  F,  Becker,  "Oeology  ot  the  Comstock  Lode,"  etc.— U,  S.  G*)I.  Sumg 
Monognxph,  Washington,  1882. 
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11.  Metamorphic  rocks  (M).  12.  Granites  (G).  This  clasai- 
fication  is  based  upon  careful  microscopic  examination.* 

The  two  principal  veins  (the  Comstock  and  the  Occidental) 
strike  N.-S.,  and  the  Comstock  has  been  traced  5  or  7  km.  (3 
or  4  m.),  according  aa  its  branches  are  omitted  or  included  in 
the  meaaorement  The  position  and  the  branching  of  the 
veiDB  are  shown  in  the  sketch-map,  Fig.  58,  in  which  the  two 
most  important  eruptive  rocks,  the  diorite  and  the  diabase,  are 
emphasized  by  shading,  the  others  being  indicated  by  letters, 
B8  in  the  above  list.  The  diorite  forms  the  foot-wall  from  Qo\d 
Hill  to  Virginia  Citj.  South  of  Gold  Hill  metamorphic  slates 
form  the  foot^wall,  and  even  extend  across  in  part  to  the  hang- 
ing-wall side,  as  does  the  diorite  to  the  north  of  Virginia  City. 
Moreover,  in  one  place  a  dike  of  diabase — the  so-called  "  black 
dike,"— occurs  immediately  on  the  foot-wall. 

The  hanging-wall  is  principally  diabase,  at  least  in  depth. 
In  the  upper  region  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  other  erup- 
tives,  most  frequently  with  homblende-andesite. 

On  the  whole  (with  variations  at  acme  places),  the  Comstock 
presents  wide,  gently-dipping  masses,  predominantly  of  craahed 
ind  decomposed  country-rock,  and  enclosing  large  flat "  horaea" 
of  the  same.  The  fillingis,asarule,saccharoidal  granular  quartz 
(Bometimes  more  compact),  in  which  the  orea  are  very  finely 
diaeeminated.  At  some  points  they  hare  occurred  concentrated, 
forming  the  bonanzas  to  which  the  colossal  gold-  and  silver- 
production  of  the  district  is  due.  The  ores  are  silver-ores 
(stephanite,  polybasite,  argentite),  with  sometimes  galena  and 
line-blende.  The  bullion  produced  from  them  contains  about 
half  its  value,  or  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  in  gold. 

Some  of  these  bonanzas  were  in  the  upper  region  and  came 
to  the  anrface.  Others  (like  the  richest  one  of  all,  in  the  Con- 
Mlidsted  Vir^nia  and  California  mine)  were  found  in  the 
deep  region ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  limited  on  all 
aides,  without  connection  with  other  ore-bodies.     This  would 

*  Utam.  Aroold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddinga  (SiJL  17,  U.  S.  Qtd.  &,  1&85, 
"On  theX^erelopment  of  CiTBtallization  in  the  IgneoaiKocksoIWMhoe,"  etc.) 
hare  tauA  aa  their  conelanoo  that  ODr,  EDb  and  AA  are  iden^cal ;  PDr.  ia 
£HA ;  HDr  ia  LHA ;  and  LDb  ia  B ;  apparent  diflerenaes  being  due  t«  eon- 
ditiou  of  cooling.  In  Ball.  No.  0,  CU.  Acad,  o^  Se.,  1686,  Mr.  Becker,  afler  a 
roDTntigation  of  the  locality,  deaieB  thia  concloaion  in  Uito,  bo  far  a*  Ibe  Com- 
Mock,  ncki  are  concerned.  -.  , 
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make  them  unlike  oar  ore>channele  or  chimneys,  which  ueaally 
do  have  interconnection.  But  I  cannot  conceive  of  their  forma- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  upon  the  hypothesiB  that  in  Buch 
places  more  open  spaces  existed,  through  which  larger  quanti- 
ties of  dilute  metallic  aolations  passed  and  made  deposits. 

The  distribution  of  the  bonanza-areas  upon  the  vein-area  is 
quite  irregular ;  and  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  trace 
any  connection  between  the  bonanzas  and  the  petrographic  or 
structural  conditions  in  their  vicinity.  In  form  they  are 
equally  without  any  law,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  observed.  The 
bonanzas  of  the  Con.  Va.  and  Cal.  conBisted  of  a  main  body 
and  three  lendcular  masses  higher  up,  which,  taken  together, 
have  a  flat  pitch  to  the  north.  The  bonanza  between  Belcher 
and  Yellow  Jacket,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  the  true  dip 
of  the  vein ;  while  the  bonanza  in  Justice — a  mine  on.  the 
ITW.-SE.  branch,  which  dips  NE,  much  less  steeply  than  the 
main  lode — shows  again  a  north  pitch. 

This  NW.-SE.  branch  of  the  Comstock  shows  a  filling  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  main  lode,  and  may 
be  considered  aa  a  cross-vein,  running  into  the  Comstock,  or 
into  the  black  dike  which  accompanies  its  foot^wall.  (Becker's 
atlas,  ix.) 

In  the  Justice  mine,  namely,  the  filling  is  mostly  caleite,  with 
little  quartz,  instead  of  quartz  with  very  subordinate  caleite,  as 
in  the  mtun  lode.  According  to  Becker  {I.  c,  p.  219)  the  calcitic 
filling  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  SE.  branch.  According  to 
Church  {op.  dt.,  173),  compact  crusts  of  caleite  alternate  in  the 
Justice  mine  with  their  quartz  crusts.  This  is  the  only  clear 
report  of  crustification  anywhere  on  the  Comstock.  (I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  I  was  able  to  observe  upon  a  rich  speci- 
men from  the  Con.  Va.  bonanza,  after  polishing,  a  parallel 
structure  in  the  mineral  aggregate.  I  received  this  specimen 
in  1876  from  Mr.  Fair,  one  of  the  "  bonanza  kings,"  as  a  sort 
of  compensation  for  the  refusal  to  permit  me  to  enter  the  then 
rich  mine !) 

A  comparison  of  the  many  croBS-sectione  of  the  Comstock 
published  by  King,  Church  and  Becker,  and  representing,  of 
course,  various  stages  of  knowledge  of  the  vein,  Bhows  that  no 
normal  or  average  section  can  be  given,  because  the  condition 
at  different  points  on  the  strike  are  so  difierent,  and  at  some 
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places,  e.g.  the  junctions  of  the  branches,  developmente  have 
Dotgiven  satisfactorily  complete  exposures.  The  aectiona,  Figs. 
59  to  63,  are  given  (on  a  scale  too  small  to  show  much)  merely 
to  illoBtrate  the  diatribation  of  the  eountry-rocks.  They  are 
reduced  from  Becker's  monograph.  In  the  three  northerly 
sectioDs  the  foot-wall  is  granular  diorite ;  in  the  two  southern 
(Tellow  Jacket  and  Belcher),  and  along  the  SE.  branch,  it  is 
metamorphic  slate.  In  the  southern  portion,  the  so-called 
black  dike  (accordiog  to  Becker,  later  diabase)  appears  on  the 
foot-wall,  and  follows  the  vein  beyond  the  point  where  the  SB- 
branch  leaves  it.  The  hanging-wall  is  diabase,  except  at  the 
northern  end,  where  diorite  becomes  the  hanging-wall  as  well 
Be  the  foot-wall.  In  the  upper  region,  however,  earlier  diabase 
ifl  covered  by  other  eruptives.  Diabase  is  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  SE.  branch  also ;  but  in  the  foot-wall  of  that  branch,  besides 
the  metamorphous  slates,  granular  diorite  and  quartz-porphyry 
appear. 

So  Ear  as  the  sources  of  the  eruptive  rocks  can  be  inferred, 
they  were  all  (except  that  of  the  diorite)  on  the  hanging-wall 
side  of  the  vein,  as  were  also  the  mineral  springe  which  sub- 
sequently decomposed  these  rocks.  But  the  ascending  thermal 
waters  encountered  in  these  mines  were  within  the  vein  itself; 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ore-bearing  solutions 
came  by  that  road  from  the  deep  region,  and  not,  according  to 
the  lateral-secretiou  theory,  from  the  side.  In  other  words,  the 
Comatock  ores  were  not  washed  from  those  rocks  which  have 
been  mined  between  1960  and  910  meters  (7941  and  2986 
feet)  above  sea-level,  but  from  material  lying  much  deeper, 

The  investigations  of  G.  F.  Becker  were  made  at  a  time  when 
importance  was  still  attached  to  Sandberger'e  theory,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  method  of  inquiry  was  assumed.  The  mat^ 
ter  takes  a  different  aspect  when  we  (quite  justifiably)  doubt 
whether  the  minute  metallic  admixtures  detected  by  wet  or 
dry  analysis  were  oripnally  in  the  rock,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  may  possibly  have  entered  it  afterwards.  This  ia  evi- 
dently the  case  with  the  precious  metals  in  the  pyrite  of  the 
ore-bearing  rock.  That  this  pyrite  is  a  secondary  impregna- 
tion can  be  proved  with  the  microscope,  and  is  admitted  by 
Becker  also.  In  my  opinion,  any  eruptive  rock  may  give  rise 
by  metamorphosis  to  the  type  which  we  call,  in  Hungary, 

Google 
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greenstotte,  greenatone-trachyte,  etc.,  aud  which  F.  von  Eicht- 
hofen  named  propylite,  because  of  its  frequent  occurrence  as 
the  country-rock  of  ore-depoBits.  Whether  the  precious  metals 
can  be  detected  iu  this  rock  depends  wholly  upon  its  impregna- 
tion, or  that  of  one  of  its  constituent  minerals,  with  pyrite. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  tbia  was  the  primitive  condition. 
From  this  standpoint  are  to  be  regarded  the  metallic  values 
reported  by  Becker,  and  here  reduced,  for  the  aake  of  better 
understanding,  from  cent«  per  ton  to  grammes  per  1000  kilo- 
grams. A  pyrite  washed  from  decomposed  diabase,  near  the 
face  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Sutro  tannel,  contained  8  cents 
silver  and  8  cents  gold,  i.e.,  0.72  grm.  silver  and  0.12  grm.  gold, 
per  metric  ton.  The  pyrite  from  the  slates  in  the  Belcher 
mine  carried  even  18  c.  (4.32  grm.)  silver  and  20  c.  (0.30  grm.) 
gold.  Fresh  diabase  ia  said  to  have  contained  4  to  5  c.  (0.6  to 
0.7  grm.)  gold;  the  diorite  of  Bullion  ravine,  only  a  trace; 
while  the  andeaite  yielded  about  as  much  as  the  diabase. 
Augite  separated  by  Thoulet's  method  from  the  diabase  was 
found  to  be  eight  times  as  rich  as  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
the  feldspar. 

Comparative  investigationa  are  reported  to  have  shown  that 
the  decomposed  diabase  contains  only  half  as  much  silver  aa 
the  fresh — a  circumatance  which  was  interpreted  in  favor  of  the 
lateral-seuretion  theory,  on  the  assumption  that  the  decomposed 
diabase  had  given  up  half  its  ailver  to  the  vein-filling. 

Since  the  diorite  in  the  upper  portion  of  Bullion  ravine 
shows  only  traces  of  silver,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  near 
the  vein,  contains  a  considerable  amount,  Becker  considers  this 
indicative  rather  of  an  impregnation  of  the  rock  proceeding 
from  the  vein. 

Moreover,  the  andesites  and  quartz-porphyries  also  contain 
email  amounta  of  silver ;  while  the  strongly  calcareous  meta- 
morphic  diorite  carries  8  c.  (1.92  grms.)  per  ton,  which  might 
be  connected  with  the  vein-filling  in  the  Justice  mine.  Finally, 
the  basalt  contains  nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  older  diabase ; 
but  the  basalt  cannot  be  cited  as  a  source,  because  it  comprises 
the  freshest  rock  in  the  district,  and  shows  no  trace  of  decom- 
position in  ita  olivine  (Becker,  I.  c,  pp.  223-225).  These  facts 
would  be  favorable  to  the  notion  of  lateral  secretion,  if  only  it 
could  be  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  metalliferous  char- 
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acter  was  primitive.  But  our  knowledge  does  not  go  so  far  as 
that;  and  the  Comatock,  like  the  deep  raines  of  Przibram, 
ceaaea,  therefore,  to  be  a  proof  of  the  lateral-eecretion  theory. 
The  Comatock  differs  in  many  respect*  from  typical  ore- 
TeiDB.  It  is  properly  a  quartz-vein,  in  which,  at  various  points, 
important  ore-coneentrationB  have  been  formed,  not  showing 
(except  in  the  Justice  mine)  any  clear  crustiflcation,  though  this 
may  have  been  present  at  some  time,  and  may  have  been  ob- 
literated by  metamorphosis  of  the  vein-mass,  e.g.,  through  the 
replacement  of  calctte  by  quartz.  It  is  also,  in  the  main,  a 
contadrvein,  between  a  diorite  foot^  and  a  diabase  baaglug-wall, 
with  steep  spiirs  running  upward  into  the  diabase  and  travers- 
ing alec  still  more  recent  eruptives.*  Some  of  these  peculiar- 
itiea  are  represented  in  other  diatriets. 

2.  Obb-Dbposits  im  Solublb  Kockb. 

In  thia  group  we  shall  find  two  genefic  types  represented  : 
the  fiUingB  of  apaces  of  dissolution,  and  the  metaaomatic  de- 
pouta,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  particularly  coneidered,  to- 
gether with  Bome  related  metamorpbic  deposits  in  soluble 
rocks,  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  be  classed 
apart 

The  expression  "  soluble  rock  "  is  to  be  understood  in  its  or- 
dinary sense  of  solubility  in  the  waters  commonly  repreaented 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Acid  and  caustic  waters  will  attack, 
more  or  less,  nearly  all  rocks,  though  not  so  as  to  dissolve  them 
completely,  ae  we  see  limestone  dissolved.  I  include  especially 
among  the  soluble  rocks,  rock-salt,  gypaum,  limestone,  and 
dolomite.  Of  the  following  instances  I  shall  describe  most 
My  those  which  I  have  personally  studied,  giving  only  the 
eaaential  outlines  of  other  related  occurrences. 

Sodmi. — The  ore-deposit  of  Rodna,  in  NE.  Transylvania,  is 
intereating  to  me  (apart  from  analogiea  which  it  offers  with 
Leadville,  Colo.),  as  the  first  in  "which  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  origin  of  an  ore-deposit  by  replacement. 

It  is  situated  on  the  line  of  two  andeaite  ranges,  having  a 
common  strike, — the  Hungarian  Vihorlat  Gutine,  stretching 

*  Thii  if  denied  bj  Eagne  and  Iddings,  op.  at.,  p.  41. — See  foot-note  on  p.  91 
ofthiipftper. 
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NW.,  and  the  Tranaylvanian  Eargitta  range,  running  8E., — 
and  at  the  point  where  thia  line  cuts  through  the  mass  of  the 
Rodna  Alpa.  The  predoiainant  rock  is  mica-elate,  with  numer- 
ous intercalations  of  limeBtoUe,  and  ia  traversed  by  many  dikes 
and  maseea  of  andesite.  Ore-depoaite  have  been  tbund  st  many 
points  in  the  dietrict.  •  The  most  important,  situated  in  the 
Benyea  mountain,  was  carefully  studied  by  me  in  1862,  after 
the  ore-bodiee  in  the  mine  had  been  worked  out.  J.  Grimm 
had  examined  the  mine  in  1834,  and  had  considered  the 
deposits  to  be  primitive  beds  at  the  contact  between  lime- 
stone  and  mica  slate,  and  to  have  occupied  that  position  be- 
fore the  andesite  eruption,  by  which  they  had  been  much 
shattered. 

The  ores  (pyrites,  black  zinc-blende,  and  argentiferous  galena, 
slightly  auriferous,  with  quartz  and  calcite)  often  occurred,  it  is 
true,  on  the  gently-dipping  contact-planes;  but  in  certain  E. 
and  "W".  lines  they  stood  steeply,  much  like  veins.  In  these 
places  the  fiat  deposit,  and  with  it  the  stratification,  had  sud- 
denly turned  upward,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  occurrence 
represented  a  peculiar  form  of  fault,  namely,  a  bending  of  the 
strata,  followed  by  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  dislocating 
force,  when  the  limit  of  cohesion  had  been  passed.  Here  and 
there,  in  these  steep  places,  the  stopes  had  been  carried  beyond 
the  contact,  and  the  resulting  appearance  was  as  if  the  steep 
deposit  had  been  the  primary  one,  and  had  supplied  the  ore  to 
the  contact.  Occasionally  eruptive  breccias  were  observed 
along  the  ateep  deposits.  At  lower  levels,  in  the  downward 
continuation  of  the  fissure  of  the  steep  deposit,  eruptive  rocks 
and  thin  breccias  occurred ;  and  these  became  predominant  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  mine. 

The  structure  of  the  ore-beds  was  mainly  massive,  and  not 
crustified.  In  some  places,  however,  druses  had  been  devel- 
oped, which  showed  the  same  paragenetic  succeasion  as  the 
mass  of  the  bed,  and  which  contained  pseudomorpha  of  pyrite 
and  galena  after  calcite.  The  thickness  of  the  ore-bed  was  ex- 
tremely variable,  the  greater  part  of  the  contact^area  being 
scarcely  worth  working,  while  at  aingle  points  colossal  massea 
of  ore  were  found.  These  circumstances  led  me  to  consider 
the  deposits,  not  as  contemporaneous  in  origin  with  the  rock, 
but  as  subsequently  formed  by  the  circulation  of  mineral  waters 
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along  the  contact-planes.  In  other  respects  I  adopted  at  that 
time  the  explanation  of  J.  Grimm.* 

Mining  was  then  actdve  chiefly  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Benjes  divide ;  and  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  cot  off  towards 
the  south  by  andesite.  I  pointed  oat  that  on  the  south  slope, 
beyond  the  andesite,  there  were  various  ancient  mines,  and  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  explored  in  depth,  by  means  of  an  adit. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  deposits,  which  gave  new 
life  to  the  industry.  After  cutting  through  the  andesite,  the 
explorers  found  steep  deposits  at  the  contact  of  andesite  and 
limestone,  and,  in  the  limestone,  near  its  contact  with  the  mica- 
alate,  a  flat  deposit,  which,  being  above  the  groupd-water  level, 
liftd  been  transformed  into  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  somewhat  complicated  conditions  are  shown  in  Fig.  70, 
a£  fiir  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  section.  The  deposit  at 
the  contact  of  andesite  and  limestone  indicates  at  once  a  genetic 
coDDectioD  with  the  eruptive  rock,  and  renders  it  probable  that 
the  ore-beds  also  are  due  to  the  after-effects  of  the  eruption. 
Even  on  the  north  slope  there  were  some  reasons  for  this  con- 
claaion.  For  instance,  at  the  ore-bodies  locally  called  Than- 
stnasen,  ores  ocenrred  in  the  midst  of  eruptive  breccia,  which 
coold  not  be  taken  for  fragments  of  the  orignal  bed.  Baron 
Constantine  von  Beustf  found  traces  of  "  ring-ores,"  indicating 
a  fonnation  in  open  cavities. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  all  the  facts,  I  was  led  to  ^ve 
np  the  view  of  J.  Grimm,!  which  be,  however,  still  maintained, 
citing  Offenbinya  as  another  instance  in  which  a  pre-existing 
deposit  on  the  contact  between  limestone  and  mica-slate  had 
been  shattered  by  an  andesite-eruption.  But  in  that  instance, 
aUo,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  then  ac- 
cesgible  mine-workings  showed  no  fragments  of  an  earlier  ore- 
depoeit,  bnt  only  ore-formations  under  the  influence  of  the 


Grimm  had  had  in  mind  the  deposits  of  Rodna  and  Offen- 

*  Some  leanlls  of  m;  itudies  at  Kodna  will  be  found  in  the  Verhandlnngen  <L  L 
t-j-R.  AiMalL,  1866,  pp.  71,  163, 188,  and  1870,  p.  19. 

t  "  BonerkiiDgen  tlber  d.  Eb^rorkommen  von  Bodna,"  Verh.  d.  k.  k.  geoL  R. 
A.,  ISM,  p.  SB7. 

1 1.  Orimm,  "Zur  EenntniM  der  EnTorkommen  tod  Bodna,"FerA.  d.  k.  t. 
S'i.&.A.,  18U,  p.  S67;  and  F.  Pofepn^,  "Die  Natur  der  ErzlagentiUea tod 
Bodoa,"  Snd.,  1870,  p.  18. 
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bdnya  when  he  eBtablished,  under  the  first  diviBioE  in  hie  Bys- 
tematic  classification,*  the  second  eub-division,  "  Occurrences 
of  Ores  as  Fragments  of  Earlier  Deposits,  in  Breccias,"  etc. 

Offenhdnya. — Offenbinya,  in  the  Transylvania  gold  district, 
has  yarioQS  deposits  analogoas  to  those  of  Rodna,  and  also 
veins,  with  telluride  ores.  We  are  here  interested  in  its  mass- 
deposita,  at  the  contact  of  limestone  and  andeaite,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  71. 

Beneath  the  limestone  vridely  extending  through  the  district, 
mining  has  disclosed  a  mica-slate  (the  so-called  undergroand 
slate) ;  and  at  the  contact  of  the  two  a  flat,  pyritons  deposit. 
The  whole  stratified  series  is  traversed  by  andesite ;  but  near 
its  contact  with  the  limestone  a  steep,  rich  mass-deposit  extends 
from  the  sur&ce  down  to  the  mica-slate.  This  deposit  is  highly 
croatified,  and  was  evidently  formed  in  a  pre-existing  space. 

The  flat  deposit  shows  no  cmstification,  and  may  have  been 
formed  by  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  lime  at  the  contact 
between  the  impermeable  and  the  soluble  rock.  The  analogy 
with  the  conditions  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Benyes  mine,  at 
Rodna,  is  evident,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  at  Bodna  the 
flat  deposit  has  been  followed  as  yet  to  its  junction  with  the 
steep  one-t 

Rizbdnya. — Efezbfinya  in  8E.  Hungary  represents  different 
conditions.  Here,  in  an  indistinctly  stratified  Mesozoic  lime- 
stone, occur  long  spaces  filled  with  ore,  descending  steeply  and 
irregularly  in  shape  like  that  of  the  cavity  produced  by  pour- 
ing a  stream  of  warm  water  upon  a  snow-bank.  This  extreme 
case  is  of  great  theoretical  interest,  although  such  ore-bodies 
having  but  one  considerable  dimension,  and  that  in  the  most 
unfavorable  direction  for  mining,  mainly  downward,  are  not 
attractive  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  I  visited  B^zb&nya 
first  in  1868,  and  published  some  observations  concerning  it, 
which  may  have  contribnted  to  induce  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  subject  later,  and  intrust  to  me  a  more 
thorough  investigation.     I  will  here  mention  only  some  things, 

*  Dit  LagerttiiUta  dtr  niitzftarcn  Mmeraiien,  Fngne,  1669,  p.  32. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  yisit  of  O.  Tom  BaHi,  in  1878  (deacribed  by  him  Id  the 
Zeiixhr.  d.  d.  geoi.  OaeOteh.,  zzs.,  1S78,  p.  666),  this  ore-body,  28  meters  (V2 
feet)  thick,  had  been  developed  for  a  height  of  85  meten  (280  feat)  uid  a  length 
of  120  meten  (304  feet)  without  reaching  its  termination. 
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interesting  from  the  gCDetic  standpoint,  and  refer  for  details  to 
mv  published  monograph  upon  the  subject.* 

In  the  Rezb^nya  region,  lying  above  clay  elates  and  Permian 
and  Liassic  gandstones,  appear  numerous  isolated  bodies  of 
limestone,  indicated  by  their  fossils  to  be  of  various  ages,  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Neocomian,  seldom  distinctly  stratified,  and, 
when  they  are  traversed  by  eruptive  rocks,  often  showing  a 
crystalline  structure.  The  ore-filling  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eruptives,  and  sometimes  to  the  contact, 
where  garnet-rock  occurs  aa  a  well-known  product  of  local 
metamorphosis.  Since  my  examination,  there  may  have  been, 
in  this  region,  many  interesting  and  scientifically  important  de- 
velopments, which  are  unfortunately  unknown  to  me.  On  the 
bads  of  my  old  notes  only,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  single  district,  cut  off  from  commercial  commu- 
nicatioD,  that  of  Valle  Sacca.  The  name  is  that  of  the  valley, 
which  heads  in  a  high  mountain  range  of  Permian  and  Liaseic 
iandstones,  and  after  a  short  course  ends  in  a  wild  limestone 
eanoD,  leading  into  the  Galbina  valley.  The  sides  of  Valle 
Saeea  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  which  is  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  eruptive  dikes  and  one  larger  mass  of  a  syenitic  char- 
acter. Fig.  64  gives  a  somewhat  generalized  section  of  the 
NTf.  slope  of  the  valley  and  district  on  the  line  of  the  so-called 
fourth  adit.  At  the  adit-moath  is  cut  the  syenite  mass,  which 
extends  also  to  the  opposite  slope;  and  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  limestone  has  been  metamorphosed  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
wlule  the  limestone  ftirther  SW.  is  for  the  most  part  atill  com- 
pact On  the  west  side,  the  limestone  adjoins  sandstone  along 
a  N.-8.  line,  which  doubtless  represents  a  large  fault.  Approx- 
imately parallel  to  it  run  the  greenstone  dikes,  which,  though 
they  eeem  to  be  mutnally  parallel,  in  reality  intersect  one  an- 
other at  very  acute  angles,  thus  constituting  a  highly  elongated 
net-work.  The  dikes  are  not  alike.  Most  of  them  may  be 
conridered  aphanitic  or  dioritic;  one,  however,  is  quartz-por- 
pbyry,  with  dihezahedra  of  quartz,  of  pea-size. 

The  principal  deposit  is  the  so-called  Keichenstein  stock, 
which  had  been  worked,  during  the  period  prior  to  my  visit, 
to  a  depth  of  about  400  meters  (1300  feet),  from  its  outcrop, 

*  Gmlaffuek-Kumtamaueht  StudU  der  EntagentdOai  eon  Sab&nya,  Budapest,  1874. 
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340  meters  above  the  deepest  adit,  to  a  level  60  meters  below 
the  adit.  Fig.  65  ehowe  the  form  of  the  ore-channel  on  the 
strike.  The  horizontal  section  of  the  body  was  most  frequently 
circular  or  elliptical.  In  some  places  one  dimension  strongly 
predominated,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  fiHsure-fiUing. 
At  the  outcrop,  according  to  the  old  maps,  there  was  but  one 
channel.  Below,  this  divided  into  neighboring  and  mutually 
connected  branchea.  Several  of  these  might  continue  parallel 
and  independent  for  considerable  distances.  The  total  sectional 
area  of  the  channels  averaged  perhaps  20  to  30  square  meters 
(215  to  322  square  feet) ;  but  at  some  levels  the  depositwaa  only 
present  in  traces,  whereas  at  others  it  had  many  times  its  aver- 
age section.  Fig.  66  shows,  by  the  difterence  between  the 
plumb-line  and  the  arrow,  the  angle  between  the  true  dip  and 
the  pitch  of  the  ore-body,  oblique  to  it 

The  ores  were  doubtless  sulphides  originally,  but  were  after- 
wards oxidized  in  places.  Rich  silver-ores  predominated,  espe- 
cially argentite,  pieces  of  which  weighing  several  pounds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  rarity.  Beudes  tins  mineral  there  were 
hessite  (telluride  of  silver),  t«trahedrite,  redruthite,  galena,  bis- 
mathioite,  and  various  pyrites.  Taking  these  together  with 
the  oxidized  ores,  the  deposit  represented  a  whole  mineral 
cabinet.  The  maximum  ailver-value  was  reported  as  12  to  20 
kilos  per  1000  (1.2  to  2  per  cent.),  the  gold  being  3  grammes 
to  each  kilo  of  silver.  The  percentage  of  lead  was  about 
twenty  times,  and  that  of  copper  about  ten  times,  as  great  as 
of  silver.  The  metric  ton  (2206  pounds)  would  yield,  at  this 
rate,  24  to  40  per  cent  of  lead,  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  copper,  12 
to  20  kiloB  (386  to  643  ounces  Troy)  of  silver,  and  36  to  60 
grammes  (1.15  to  1.83  ounces  Troy)  of  gold.  The  deposit  was 
therefore  a  bonanza  in  the  American  sense.  In  fact,  it  yielded 
from  (100  to  (150  per  ton. 

Although  I  could  not  see  this  deposit  in  process  of  extrac- 
tion, I  was  able  to  conclude  positively,  from  specimens  of  the 
ore  and  from  the  analogy  of  similar  deposits  in  the  district, 
that  it  had  been  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  successive 
crusts. 

As  regarded  the  origin  of  the  cavity,  I  was  at  first  influencecl 
in  my  views  by  the  numerous  eaves  of  the  re^on.  The  mines 
repeatedly  reached  caves,  into  which  the  mine-water  could  be 
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diBctaarged  without  filling  them,  there  being  some  subterranean 
OQtIet.  But  these  cavea,  as  I  have  explained  in  Part  I.,  were 
fonned  by  descending  liquida  of  the  vadose  circulation ;  and 
to  aagnme  a  similar  ori^n  for  the  cavities  filled  by  the  ore- 
bodiee  would  be  to  assume  that  the  latter  cavities  were  formed 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  were  filled 
—which  is  highly  improbable. 

It  was  not  aotil  later,  when  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
obeerratioDa  of  J.  Noggerath  (cited  in  Part  I.)  on  the  thermal 
springs  of  BurtBcheid,  that  I  recognized  that  ascending  mioeral 
springs  are  able  to  cut  their  own  way  to  the  surface,  forming 
the  channels  which  they  ultimately  fill  with  ore.  The  most 
difficult  feature  of  all,  namely,  the  nearly  cylindrical  form  of 
the  ore-bodies  of  Talle  Sacea,  waa  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
jilsined. 

The  channel  of  the  Eeichenstein  body  runs  vertically  for  400 
meters  (1312  feet)  in  limestone  between  greenstone  dikes ;  or, 
ID  other  words,  in  a  zone  of  lime  between  two  zones  of  im- 
permeable rock.  The  dikes  therefore  control  its  direction.  It 
follows  downward  nearly  at  the  angle  of  their  steepest  dip,  but 
with  a  pitch  southward,  giving  it  a  "  false  dip." 

The  sections  of  the  various  workings  show  that  the  ore-body 
tppsrently  ended  at  one  side  of  the  dike  and  recommenced  at 
the  other  side,  as  if  it  had  passed  through.  In  that  case, 
poroos  places  in  the  dike-mass,  at  the  intersection,  will  have 
determined  the  track  of  the  channel.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Beichenstein  ore-channel  passes  in  depth  through  the  dike.s 
to  the  8W.,  towards  what  is  probably  a  great  fault-fissure,  and 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  present  drainage.  Nor  could  the 
former  deep  drainage  from  this  channel  have  been  to  the 
M).  along  the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  nnderly- 
iof  Liaasic  sandstone  (which,  in  fact,  appears  at  a  lower  level, 
where  the  Valle  Sacca  joins  the  Qalbina  valley),  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  barriers  of  the  greenstone  dikes,  unquestionably 
extending  from  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone,  would  have 
opposed  that  flow.  The  stratigraphieal  conditions  thus  exclude 
the  poesibility  that  this  channel  was  formed  by  vadose  circula- 
tion, and  render  more  probable  the  view  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  ascending  waters  of  the  deep  circulation,  which  certainly 
afftcted  the  filling  of  it. 
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Saibl. — Baibl,  in  Carinthia,  is  the  best  repreBentative  of  a 
group  of  deposits  which  were  at  a  recent  period  taken  to  be 
genuine  beds  even  by  V.  M,  Lipoid,*  then  the  beat  authority 
on  the  mines  of  the  Alps  in  general.  Here  and  there,  as,  for 
instance,  by  A.  Morlot,t  observations  were  made  which  threw 
some  doubt  on  this  conception  ;  but  since  they  did  not  fit  into 
the  prevailing  system,  they  remained  disregarded.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  situation.  Prof,  von  Grod- 
deeii  kindly  characterized  my  investigation  of  it  as  "  opening 
a  new  path,"  and  adopted  the  filling  of  spaces  of  disBolotion  as 
a  class  in  his  system  (oj).  cit,  pp.  10,  236,  etc.). 

Such  deposits  occur  in  Carinthia,  in  an  E.-W.  limestone 
a^ine  range,  of  which  Raibl  is  the  western  end;  and  also 
somewhat  further  north,  in  the  zone  of  Bleiberg,  near  Villach, 
chiefly  in  a  limestone,  early  denominated  for  this  reason  the 
ore-bearing  limestone,  and  more  recently  determined  as  Tri- 
assic. 

The  ores  occurred  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  certwn  inter- 
calated slates,  which  seemed  always  to  occupy  the  same  "  Baibl 
horizon,"  and  thus  led  "to  the  conclusion  that  the  ore-deposits 
(naturally  believed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin)  likewise 
occupied  a  fixed  horizon.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  slate 
at  Bleiberg  belonged  to  a  somewhat  different  horizon  in  the 
Trias  ;  and  I  ventured  to  assert  that  the  impermeability  of  the 
slates,  as  compared  with  the  solubility  of  the  limestone,  had 
had  something  to  do  with  the  ore-deposition,  which  was  a  sec- 
ondary formation  in  the  rocks- 
There  are  found  at  Raibl,  some  distance  below  the  slates,  in 
the  limestone  which  conformably  underlies  them,  what  seem 
indeed  at  first  glance  to  be  beds  of  ore.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  a  coarsely  crystalline  galena,  with  pyrites,  and  a  zinc-blende 
(wurtzite)  in  very  thin  crusts,  hence  called  Schalenblende.  A 
closer  study,  however,  of  the  extremely  distinct  crustificalioD 
reveals  that  it  does  not  represent  the  stratificadon,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  it  crosses  at  all  angles,  being  in  fact  the  filling  of 
irregular  spaces,  traversing  the  limestone  in  every  direction. 

Further  light  is  furnished  by  the  seams  which  here  occur. 
As  is  generally  the  case  in  limestone,  these  are  rarely  wide 

•  JahHi.  d.  t.  k.  g.  R.  Ami.,  1862,    Verh.,  p.  292. 
t  iftid.,  1850,  i.,1).  266. 
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fissures,  but  usually  mere  partings  between  two  polialied  walls 
in  close  contact.  Slickeneides,  etc.,  identify  them  at  once  as 
results  of  friction,  caused  by  the  forcible  rubbing  together  of 
walls  perhaps  originally  irregular.  The  plane  of  contact  with 
the  sltttea  offers  a  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  the 
movement  along  some  of  these  insigniiicant'looking  seams; 
and  it  appears  that  dislocations  as  great  ae  40  to  60  meters  (131 
to  196  feet)  have  thus  taken  place.  Since  the  slates  possess 
some  flexibility,  they  were  sharply  bent  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  fault,  a  feature  which,  on  account  of  its 
theoretical  importance,  I  have  illustrated  in  Fig.  69. 

Id  the  seams  themselves  (locally  called  flatter  or  "  leaves  ") 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  deposit  of  ore ;  but  such  deposition 
occars  outside  of  the  fissure,  when  soluble  rocks  like  this  lime- 
stone are  traversed.  Geode-spacee  were  thae  leached  out,  and 
are  foond  filled  with  distinct  mineral  crusta,  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
(2,  representing  the  face  of  a  level  on  the  so^alled  JohannibUUt. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ore-supply  came  from  the 
seams;  and  when  we  find  such  seams  also  in  large  and  rich 
deposits  of  similar  character,  like  those  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Eonigsberg  at  Raibl,  we  must  concede  to  them  a  similar 
significance  as  regards  the  ore-depoaition. 

To  the  more  important  of  these  seams,  J.  Waldauf  von 
Wddeostein*  and  Dr.  W.  Fuchsf  had  already  called  attention. 
These  are  the  Morgen,  Abend,  Johanu  and  Josef.  The  first 
three  meet  at  an  angle  of  about  80°,  and  form  the  boundaries 
of  ore-bodies,  extending  downwards  along  the  seams  with  a 
horizontal  length  of  40  to  80  meters  (131  to  262  feet)  and  a 
total  thickness  (including  portions  too  poor  to  work)  of  10  to 
iO  meters  (33  to  164  feet).  Many  of  the  mine-managers  be- 
lieved that  there  was  here  a  continuous  ore-bed  which  had 
been  faulted  into  separate  bodies  by  the  seams,  and  numerous 
exploring  levels  were  undertaken  to  develop  this  assumed  bed, 
bnt  all  in  vain.  Nothing  was  found,  except  a  few  more  or  less 
independent  ore-ehoota  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  seams, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  encountered  in  recent  years 
at  Leadville. 

*  DU  haomkrea  Lagaretattea  d.  nutA.   MineratUn,  Vienoa,  1824,    Pl&te   III., 
Fig.  4. 
+  Bdirigt  lur  Lehrt  mm  den  Erdagerttnaen,  Vienna,  1848,  Plate  I.,  p.  23. 
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The  foregoing  observationa  will  facilitate  a  comprehenBion 
of  Fige  67  and  68,  the  former  showing  a  section  (not  Btrictly 
in  one  plane)  of  the  ore-ahoots  in  the  government  mine,  and 
the  latter  a  similar  picture  of  the  Btruggl  private  mine.  Id  the 
former,  separate  ore-bodies  are  observed  to  the  distance  of  500 
meters  (1640  feet)  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  in  1870 
the  continnous  ore-shoots  extended  from  425  meters  (1894  feet) 
above  to  150  meters  (492  feet)  below  that  level,  a  total  vertical 
height  of  575  meters  (1886  feet). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  several  portions  of  the  slopes  descend 
more  or  less  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  the  lime-elate 
contact,  but  with  steps  or  ofisets.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
Abendblatt  ore-shoot  is  about  SOO  meters  (984  feet)  in  the  foot- 
wall  of  the  slate-contact ;  at  greater  depths  there  are  portions 
180,  160,  85  and  finally  10  meters  only  (426,  492,  279  and  83 
feet)  from  that  plane. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ore-shoots  are  approaching  the  con~ 
tact  in  depth,  and  will  probably  follow  it  below.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  here  the  case  that  a  particular  layer  in  the  limestone 
has  fevored  the  formation  of  spaces  of  dissolution.  If  that 
were  true,  the  ore-body,  notwithstanding  the  convergence  of 
the  seams  southward,  should  maintain  a  more  or  lees  uniform 
distance  from  the  contact,  which  it  does  not  do,  either  in  the 
section  of  Fig.  67  or  in  that  of  the  Struggl  mine,  Fig.  68,  where 
the  opposite  occars,  namely,  the  ore-shoots  depart  from  the 
contact  in  depth.  I  must  confess  myself  nnable  to  explain 
these  variations  in  the  Baibl  ore-shoots  with  the  light  afforded 
by  the  raine-workings  down  to  1870.  Uut  I  am  convinced  that 
the  explanation  will  be  found  by  further  thorough  study. 
Meanwhile,  I  can  only  claim  the  credit  of  having  placed  the 
inquiry  upon  what  I  deem  to  be  the  true  road,  and  express  my 
regret  that  in  the  twenty  years  since  the  publication  of  my 
monograph  on  the  Raibl  depositB  no  further  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  the  very  numerous 
analogous  ore-deposits. 

The  North  of  England. — I  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  the 
region,  classic  in  this  respect,  of  the  North  of  England.  Lead 
mining  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
where  the  limestone  alternates  with  sandstone  and  slate,  and 
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occaaioiial  intercalated  eruptivea  or  their  tufas.  This  fonna^ 
tion  is  traversed  and  faulted  by  a  variety  of  seams  and  veins ; 
and  the  veins  are  generally  richer  where  they  are  in  the  lime* 
Btone.  The  thinner  and  more  extensively  faulted  of  the  lime- 
aone  strata  are  entirely  severed,  so  that  they  appear  in  dif- 
ferent horizons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fanlting-fiafinre. 
Where  they  are  thicker  or  leaa  widely  thrown  by  the  fault, 
however,  limestone  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  latter.  It  is 
obvbaB  that  an  accarate  picture  of  these  conditions  would 
faniiah  valnahle  data  concerning  the  ore-genesia. 

The  several  descriptioDs  of  the  mines  do  not  specify  whether 
the  ore  of  snch  veins  as  become  rich  in  the  limestone  ocoors  in 
the  fisanres  proper  or  ontside  of  them  in  spaces  of  diseolation 
in  the  limestoQe.  The  latter  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  so-called 
"flats."  In  certain  horizons,  where  the  seams  encounter  the 
Bolnble  lime-stratum,  the  ore-filling  departe  from  the  fissure 
into  the  geodes  of  the  rock,  forming  frequently  very  rich  ore- 
bodies  of  highly  irregular  form,  but  flat,  by  reason  of  their 
following  the  soluble  stratum.  The  ore-filling  continues  to  a 
very  nncertain  distance  from  the  fracture-plane,  and  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  frequent  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are 
TOvered  with  cmsts  of  calcite,  blende  and  galena.  Empty 
caverns  also  occur,*  "We  cannot  but  recognize  immediately 
in  this  description  the  type  as  to  character  and  position  of  the 
Rwbl  deposits,  the  druses  of  which  are  here  represented  by  the 
incmated  cavities.  The  empty  caveme  have  doubtless  been 
formed  by  sabseqnent  processes  of  dissolution. 

These  phenomena  occur  in  the  North  of  -England  on  a  very 
!ai^  scale.  Veins  are  mentioned  which  have  been  traced  for 
several  miles,  and  the  connected  subterranean  channels  of  dia- 
Bolation  must  be  also  of  considerable  length.  The  existence 
of  laterally  extensive  ore-channels,  and  hence  of  an  under- 
groaud  circnlatioQ  of  mineral  waters  not  formerly  suspected 
is  thns  revealed,  and  an  entirely  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
HKalled  "  ore-beds." 

These  observations  are  confirmed  in  another  quarter  by  de- 
rclopments  in  "Western  North  America,  where  very  numerous 

*  Sw  J.  A.  Phillip*,  On-Dtpoeiia,  p.  ISO  ;  also,  D.  C.  Davieo,  MetaU^traut 
MatnUand  JUinmg,  Loodan,  1S80,  p.  21fi  ;  and  the  works  of  W.  Wallace,  T. 
Sopwith,  WeMgMth  Foster,  C  K  ©e  Eance,  E.  Hnnt,  etc. 
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ore-deposits  are  connected  with  limestone.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  forward  here  the  whole  of  this  material.  I  must  limit 
myself  to  certain  localities,  which  have  been  thoroughlj  studied 
and  described  in  publications. 

Leadville. — I  will  begin  with  Leadville,  the  recent  blossom  of 
the  mountain-world  of  Colorado.  I  am,  indeed,  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  this  locality,  the  importance  of  which  was 
not  recognized  until  after  my  visit  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
my  lively  interest  in  it  is  testified  by  the  article  concerning  it, 
which  I  laboriously  compiled  in  1879  from  the  incomplete  data 
then  available.*  Later,  when  S,  T.  Emmons  had  finished  his 
surveys,  but  before  the  publication  of  hie  epoch-making  work,! 
I  had  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  him  concerning  the 
genetic  condition,  and  to  confess  that  I  was  unable  to  share  his 
opinion  as  to  the  downward  course  of  the  mineralizing  solu- 
tions— an  opinion  which  was  opposed  to  the  then  prevalent  be- 
lief. The  mine-workings  have  been  greatly  extended  since  that 
time,  and  Emmons's  suggestion  has  been  shown  by  several 
mining  engineers,!  on  the  basis  of  thorough  studies  under- 
ground, to  be  untenable ;  so  that  the  Leadville  deposits  appear, 
as  regards  the  origin  of  their  metallic  contents,  to  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  history  of  other  similar  deposits,  I  think  Em- 
mons himself  must  have  acknowledged  the  force  of  these 
criticiBms,  which  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of 
his  accurate  investigation  of  the  district. 

On  the  west  slope  of  the  Mosquito  range  appears  a  series  of 
undulating  Palseozoic  strata,  with  heavy  layers  and  intrusive 
masses  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  traversed  by  numerous  ftiults. 
This  formation  covers  a  large  area,  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  which,  namely,  the  vicinity  of  Leadville,  is  ore- 
bearing, — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  points  to  a  local  origin 
for  the  ore.  As  is  well-known,  the  series  of  rocks  has  the  fol- 
lowing order  downwards :  white  porphyry,  blue  limestone,  gray 
porphyrj',  white  limestone,  lower  quartzite, — which  I  will  de- 

•  "  Leadville,  die  neue  BieiBtadt  in  Colorado."— Owlerr.  Zritich.,  1879. 

t  "Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville,"  —  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Monogr, 
xii.,  Washington,  18J*6. 

X  F.  T.  Freeland,  "The  Sulphide-Depoaita  of  South  Iron  Hill."— Traiw.  A.  I. 
M.  E.,  188-5,  liv.,  131  ;  C.  M.  Bolker,  "The  Leadville  Ore-Deposits."— Jftirf.,  p. 
273  ;  A.  A.  Blow,  "The  Geology  and  Ore-Deposits  of  Iron  Hill."- i6id.,  1S89, 
xviit.,  146, 
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note,  for  brevity,  by  th«ir  iuitial  letters.  The  ore-deposita  occur 
chiefly  at  the  contact  between  the  first  two  members  of  the 
series,  below  the  WP.  and  above  the  BL.  In  the  upper  levels 
they  are  oxidized  and  chloridized  (doubtless  in  this,  aa  in  other 
places,  through  the  action  of  descending  ground-water);  in 
lower  levels  they  appear  in  their  original  form  as  sulphides. 
That  this  was  the  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  pre- 
cipitated, Emmons  admits;  only  their  position  seems  to  him 
to  exclude  the  hj'pothesis  of  ascending  solutions.  He  says  (op. 
«1.,  p.  573): 

"  The  principal  wster-channel  &t  the  time  at  depoeitioii  was  evideQtl;  the  upper 
coDtict  of  the  blue  limestone  with  an  overlying  porphjrj  ;  and  from  this  nurtace 
tbcT  penetrated  downwards  into  the  mass  of  the  liraestone.  It  m»,j  be  assumed, 
iheirfore,  that  the  currents  were  descending  under  the  ioflueuce  of  gravity,  rathet 
thiD  weending  under  the  influence  of  heat." 

But  he  omits  to  explain  how  he  conceives  it  possible  that 
mineral  solutions  descending  by  gravity,  and  hence  certainly 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  surface-re^on,  could  deposit 
salphides.  Assuming  such  an  explanation  to  be  furnished  by 
reduction  through  organic  substances,  the  question  arises 
whither  such  descending  currents  could  go.  Here  the  theory 
is  in  conflict  with  our  conception  of  the  underground  circula- 
tions. 

As  A.  A.  Blow  has  shown,  however,  a  leaching  of  the  "WP. 
cannot  by  any  means  have  supplied  the  ore ;  for  this  rock  is 
not  at  all  decomposed,  as  in  that  case  it  must  have  been.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  found  in  the  intrusive  beds  and  dikes 
of  the  lower  GP.  various  indications  that  this  rock  had  more 
to  do  with  the  ore-deposition.  Along  these  dikes  lie  the  ore- 
shoots, — in  other  words,  the  channels  in  which  ore  was  de- 
posited. 

It  was  at  first  tacitly  assumed  that  the  ore  occupied  the 
whole  plane  of  the  contact,  although  it  was  known  that  the 
richest  bodies  occupied  particular  zones  in  this  plane.  The  im- 
portance of  these  ore-shoots  was  recognized  later;  and  we  may 
now  consider  the  Leadville  occurrence  aa  presenting,  not  a 
single  contact-deposit  or  ore-bed,  but  a  complex  group  of  ore- 
shoots,  such  as  we  have  observed  in  other  ore-deposits  in  lime- 
stone. Theae  ore-shoots  lie,  in  Leadville,  at  the  contact  be- 
tween the  soluble  and  the  eruptive  rock;  while  in  Raibt  they 
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appear  near  lite  contact  of  two  stratified  rocks,  one  soluble  and 
the  other  impermeable.  The  physical  process  forming  these 
ore-shoota  was  doubtless  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  mineral 
solutions,  ascending  under  pressure,  and  seeking  a  path  to  the 
surface,  followed,  ae  some  would  say,  the  line  of  the  leaet  re- 
Bistance ;  or,  ae  I  would  prefer  to  express  it,  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  soluble  rock  a  line  of  maximum  circulation,  re- 
sulting in  the  dissolving-out  of  a  channel. 

Such  dissolution,  however,  occurred  not  only  on  the  contact 
between  WP.  and  BL.,  but  also  at  other  contacts.  Thus  L.  D. 
Bicketts  (Bolker,  {.  c,  p.  284)  gives  a  section  of  a  mine  on  Car- 
bonate Hill,  showing  a  second,  deeper  ore-horizon  between  the 
GP.  (dike  porphyry)  and  the  underlying  limestone.  According 
to  Bolker,  the  BL.  of  Fryer  Hill  was  relatively  thin,  and  baa 
been  replaced  with  ore  and  accompanying  minerals,  all  bat 
small  remnants  of  dolomitic  sand.  These  are  generally  above 
the  ore,  i.e,,  along  the  upper  contact,  whereas,  according  to  Em- 
mons's theory,  they  should  he  replaced  witii  ore. 

The  sections  given  by  F.  T.  Freeland  {I.  c.  Figs.  1  and  6) 
show  two  ore-horizons,  the  thicker  of  which  is  below  the 
WP.,  and  the  other  below  an  intrusion  of  GP. ;  and  Mr.  Blow's 
sections  from  Iron  Hill  reveal  similar  phenomena  (see  Fig.  73, 
a  section  through  the  McKean  shaft).  The  ore-shoots  are,  of 
course,  irregular  in  form ;  but  a  main  general  direction  can  be 
recognized,  which  is  eastward  in  Fryer  Hill,  but  northeastward 
in  Carbonate  and  Iron  Hill,  representing  the  course  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  mineral  solutions  circulated. 

In  the  data  at  hand  concerning  the  structure  of  the  de- 
posits, nothing  is  said  of  a  distinct  crustification.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  of  course,  tbat  mining  operations  hitherto  bare 
been  largely  confined  to  the  upper  and  decomposed  zone, 
whereas  this  phenomenon,  if  ever  so  ftilly  developed,  would 
show  itself  clearly  only  in  the  undecomposed  zone.  "When  we 
read,  however,  of  great  "  horses  "  of  country-tock,  enconntored 
in  the  midst  of  the  ore,  we  must  believe  that  the  deposit  ie 
due  not  so  much  to  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  limestone 
as  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  dissolution ;  and  hence  it  should 
exhibit  the  characteristic  sign  of  auch  a  filling,  namely,  crusti- 
fication.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves ;  and  I  hope  that  observations  in  the  uo- 
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decomposed  ore-zones  will  give  more  definite  data  as  to  atrac- 
tnre.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metasomatic  processes  could 
prodnce  such  pronounced  ore-shoots  as  those  described  at  Lead- 
rille. 

ImpresBed  by  Emmons's  views,  and  long  before  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ore-deposition  with  the  GP.  of  the  dikes  had  been 
shown,  I  wondered,  at  one  time,  whether  the  ore  might  not 
ha,Ye  come  somehow  from  the  fault-fissures  into  the  contact- 
chsonels.  Bat  Mr.  Emmons  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  &ulta 
coDtun  only  ore  which  has  been  dragged  in  from  the  pre-ex- 
isting bodies,  the  formation  of  which  was  complete  before  the 
fimltdng  took  place. 

Ck>Qdition8  aualogous  to  those  of  Leadville  are  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  ore-deposits  in  limestone  occurring  in  the  Ameri- 
can West.  But,  witii  few  exceptions,  we  have  only  has^  de- 
emptions  of  them,  and  sometimes  nothing  more  than  businesB 
"  pufis." 

Red  Mountain. — A  remarkable  occnrrence  has  been  described 
in  the  Red  Mountain  district,  Ooray  county,  Colorado.*  In 
ttie  midst  of  the  deposits  of  the  San  Juan  region,  which  are 
connected  with  eruptive  roeka,  appears  a  body  of  Mesozoic 
strata,  carrying,  at  the  contact  of  a  quartzite  with  the  under- 
lying limestone,  a  deposit  of  the  sulphides  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, silver,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  rich  in 
silver  and  somewhat  auriferous  (2110  to  3980  grammes  of  silver 
uid  3  to  6  grammes  of  gold  per  metric  ton,  or  59  to  111  ounces 
of  silver  and  0.08  to  0.17  ounce  of  gold  per  ton  of  2000 
poonds).  At  certain  points  the  ores  extend  far  down  into  the 
limestone,  and  in  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  74  the  ore  follows 
a  fult-fisanre  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  limestone  into 
a  second  qnartzite  stratum  below.  The  stratified  formation  is 
mtwtly  covered  with  andeeite,  in  which  occur  ore-bearing  veins 
in  fisBure-form. 

In  the  neighborhood,  at  Mineral  Farm,  another  contaet-de- 
pont  between  limestone  and  quartzite  is  known,  consisting  of 
barit«  with  argentiferous  galena  and  tetrahedrite.  Both  the 
sbtfve  deposits  are  but  briefly  described,  and  perhaps  have  not 
beea  extensively  worked.     Their  conditions  of  position  and  the 

*O.E.Eeda«,  "The  Bedded  Ore-Deposits  of  Bed  MoanUiaDirtrict,"  TVoiu. 
A.LM.E.,  1886,  xyl,  570. 
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predominance  of  lead-  and  silver-ores  strangely  remind  one  of 
Leadville. 

In  the  adjacent  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Axizona 
various  copper-deposits  occur  in  limestone,  and  at  ita  contact 
with  eruptive  rocks;  as,  for  instance  (according  to  the  outline- 
description  of  A.  F.  Wendt*),  in  the  Clifton  and  Bisbee  dis- 
tricts. The  sections  accompanying  Mr.  Wendt's  paper  remind 
me  of  some  of  the  deposits  described  in  my  monograph,  at 
Rezbanya,  at  Mednorudjansk,  and  at  Bogoslavsk  iu  the  Ural. 
Fig.  75  is  an  interesting  section  from  the  Clifton  district,  in 
Arizona,  showing  two  steep  ore-shoots,  parallel  with  the  felsite 
dike,  and  a  flat  one,  parallel  with  the  bedding. 

Utah. — "With  respect  to  Utah,  the  paper  of  0.  J.  HoUisterf 
gives  a  general  survey  of  the  deposits  of  the  Territory,  and 
mentions  a  number  which  occur  in  limestone.  Some  of  those 
in  central  Utah  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  personally, 
during  the  period  when  mining  was  atill  confined  chiefly  to  the 
decomposed  upper  levels.  I  refer  to  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and 
the  Reed  and  Benson,  in  Big  Cottonwood ;  the  Emma  and  the 
Flagstaff,  in  Little  Cottonwood ;  the  Old  Telegraph,  in  West 
Mountain,  and  the  Hidden  Treasure,  in  Dry  Canon  district. 

Palseozoic  strata  are  here  traversed  by  frequent  eruptive 
dikes,  and  by  two  intersecting  systems  of  faults.  The  ore- 
deposits,  of  varying  thickness,  in  the  limestone  have,  as  a  rule, 
the  form  of  "  chimneys,"  either  lying  flat,  with  the  bedding,  or 
standing  steeply  along  the  dikes  and  faults.  This  gave  rise  in 
the  beginning  (when  the  nature  of  the  deposits  was  not  under- 
stood, and  the  conception  of  a  typical  "lode"  generally  pre- 
vailed) to  a  series  of  disappointments  and  mistakes  in  mining, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  Emma  mine  furnishes  an  inte^es^ 
ing  example.  Apparently  the  irregularity  and  the  complica- 
tions of  these  deposits  came  to  be  better  known  afterwards. 

The  (sometimes  very  rich)  ores  consist  chiefly  of  sulphides  of 
lead  and  silver,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  In 
some  cases  (i'.<?..  Hidden  Treasure)  cuprite  occurs,  with  native 
copper ;  and  in  the  Camp  Floyd  district  cinnabar  also  is  found. 

Necadft. — In  Xevada,  adjoining  Utah  on  the  west,  deposits 
of  this  class  are  likewise  abundantly  represented.     I  will  nien- 

•  "The  Copper4)res  of  the  Southwest,"  Traiu.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1886,  iv.,  25. 
t  "Gold- and  Silver-Mining  in  Utah,"  Tratm.,  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1887,  ivi.,  3. 
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tion  only  the  two  districtB  which  have  been  most  thoroughly 
studied,  namelj,  White  Piue  and  Eureka. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  work  of  Arnold  Hague 
(1870)*,  demonstratang  the  peculiar  character  of  the  White 
Pine  depoeits,  led  me  to  seek  for  European  analogues-f  I 
found  that,  apart  from  the  condition  of  the  ores,  which  at 
"White  Pine  are  found  in  the  oxidized  and  chloridized  zone, 
there  was  an  analogy  with  all  the  European  ore-deposits  in 
limestone,  but  especiallj  with  the  conditions  at  Raibl. 

Devonian  limestones  and  calcareous  slates  are  overlain  at 
White  Pine  by  Carboniferous  clay-slates,  sandstones  and  lime- 
stonea;  and  the  ores  occur  only  in  Devonian  limestone  and  at 
its  contact  with  the  calcareous  slatea  on  a  N.  and  S.  anticlinal. 
The  ores  and  the  associated  minerals  (quartz,  calcite,  gypsum, 
flnorepar,  barite,  rhodonite,  rhodochrosite,  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  various  metals,  especially 
silver,  lead  and  copper)  fill  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  and 
surroand  its  fragments. 

The  various  mines  represent  different  stages  in  one  and  the 
same  process.  In  the  Eberhardt,  two  fissures  crossing  the 
aaficlinal  bound  the  ore-body  (like  the  Morgenblait  and  the 
AhaidhUM  at  Raibl).  This  consists  of  a  lime-breccia  {Kalk- 
typhon),  the  fragments  of  which  fit  together,  and  are  cemented 
by  ore-hearing  quartz  seams.  The  Hidden  Treasure  mine  con- 
tained the  ore  in  geodes,  at  the  contact  of  the  limestone  and 
elate.  In  the  Aurora,  the  ore  was  in  bodies  stretching  N.  and  S. 
In  Bromide,  Chloride  and  Pogonip  Flats,  the  ores  occurred  in 
gEKidesand  masses  included  in  lime-breccia,  in  a  zone  parallel  with 
the  bedding.  It  is  Arnold  Hague's  opinion  that  the  Eberhardt 
mine  probably  represents  the  source  of  the  ore-solutions  which 
impregnated  the  limestone,  wherever  cavities  existed,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  overlying  calcareous  slates,  which  were  impermeable 
to  the  aolntion.  The  slate-cover  having  been  removed  by  ero- 
^OD,  the  ores  thus  accumulated  below  it  were  exposed  imme- 
diately at  the  surface ;  and  the  surprisingly  large  product  of 
the  district  was  derived  from  open  cuts  and  shallow  workings. 

*  "QMk>g7  of  the  White  PiaelHHtrict,"  U.S.  Ocol.  Sarv.  of  the  AOlh  ParaM, 
tol.  iil,  Miniitg  hidiulrs,  p.  409. 

t  F.  Pofejn^,  "Das  Ensrorkommen  Tom  WhiM  Pine  District,  u.  dewen  euro- 
ptHche  .^Mli^eD,"  Vtrh.  d.  k.  k.  g.  R.  A.,  1872,  p.  186. 
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The  other  leading  analogue  in  Nevada  U  found  in  the  Eureka 
district,  and  was  made  widely  known  and  practically  significant 
by  the  law-suit  between  the  Eur^Jca  and  Richmond  companies,* 
which  involved  the  definition  of  a  deposit  not  contemplated  in 
the  United  States  mining  law.  Similar  difficultiea  have  arisen 
under  the  old  European  mining  codes.  Such  deposits  were 
known  in  some  districts  of  Europe,  but  they  were  not  so  widely 
distributed  as  the  fissure-veins,  for  the  conditions  of  which  the 
ancient  codes  were  framed.  Oonfiicts  were  therefore  inevita- 
ble. I  will  mention  only  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia  (which  presents 
some  degree  of  analogy  with  Eureka),  where,  besides  the 
general  mining  code,  special  statutes  became  necessary,  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  rules  with  regard  to  prospecting  and  the 
location  and  the  acquisition  of  clums. 

The  geological  conditions  of  the  district  have  been  described 
in  an  elaborate  monograph  by  J.  S.  Curti8,t  based  on  the  de- 
velopments existing  in  1882.  Further  knowledge  may  have 
been  gained  since,  but,  so  &r  as  I  know,  nothing  later  has  been 
published.  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  Eureka  in  1876 ;  but  as  no 
comprehensive  maps  of  the  mine-workings  were  then  available, 
I  could  only  observe  in  a  gener^  way  the  analogy  with  Euro- 
pean deposits  examined  by  me. 

According  to  Arnold  Hague,!  t^^  aeries  here  occurring  of 
Prospect  Mt.  quartzite.  Prospect  Mt.  limestone,  Secret  CaBon 
shale,  and  Hamburg  limestone  is  Cambrian.  The  ore  is  con- 
fined to  the  limestone  first  named,  and  in  particular  to  a  por- 
tion thereof  on  the  N.  E,  elope  of  Ruby  Hill,  enclosed  between 
two  fault-fissures.  The  features  of  the  NW.-SE.  ore-bearing 
zone  are  too  variable  to  be  indicated  by  a  normal  cross-section. 
Fig.  76  shows  a  generalized  and  Fig.  77  an  actual  section,  as 
represented  by  Curtis. 

The  main  fault-fissure  separates,  in  the  upper  level,  the  mas- 
sive limestone  in  its  hanging-  from  the  crushed,  ore-bearing 
limestone  in  its  foot-wall.     In  the  lower  levels  it  shows,  in  the 

•  E.  W.  Baymond,  "The  EnrekB-Richmond  Cage,"  Trant.  A.  I.  M.  R,  1877, 
vi.,  371. 

t  "Bilver-Lead  Depoaitoot  Enreka,"  U.  S.  Choi.  5wb.,  Mon(^r.  vii.,  Wash- 
ington, 1884. 

X  "Abstract  of  Beport  on  the  Geologj  of  the  Eureka  District,"  TMrd  Am, 
Bcp.  t^  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sarv.,  1881-1882,  Washington,  1883,  p.  241. 
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foot-wall,  qaartzite  with  intercalated  "  Lower  shale,"  and  in 
the  han^ng-wall,  further  down,  shale  and  quartzite.  An  ideal 
restoration,  above  the  present  saddle  of  Ruby  Hill,  of  the  foot- 
wall  rocks  which  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  would  bring 
to  light  a  relative  displacement  of  150  to  600  meters  (492  to 
1968  feet),  the  indications  being  that  the  foot-wall  has  been 
lifted.  This  would  explain  at  once  the  crushing  of  the  lime- 
stone in  the  foot-wall,  and  the  creation  of  a  second  fault  near 
the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  underlying  quartzite. 

The  ores  occur  chiefly  in  the  well-known  form  of  chimneys 
tai  in  individual  masses,  mostly  interconnected  by  traces  of 
ore,  at  least  at  the  depth  where  the  two  taults  come  together. 
In  the  mines  to  the  SE.,  about  180  meters  (590  feet)  from  the 
Eureka-Richmond  boundary,  the  fissures  come  together  at  the 
ifcpth  of  abont  400  meters  (1312  feet),  the  line  of  their  inter- 
Bection  thus  dipping  gently  KW. 

The  ores  encountered  in  the  upper  zones,  above  water-level, 
were,  with  the  exception- of  a  few  insignificant  remains  of  sul- 
phides (mostly  argentiferous  galena),  oxidized  ores,  such  as 
ceruBsite  and  anglesite,  chlorides,  etc.,  carrying  a  considerable 
unonnt  of  silver  and  a  little  gold.  The  present  water-level 
follows  approximately  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faults, 
bnt  the  iact  that  oxidized  ores  have  been  found  still  deeper  in- 
dicates that  the  water-level  was  once  lower  down. 

It  might  consequently  be  expected  that  caves  formed  by  the 
vadoee  circulation  would  also  occur  at  considerable  depths, 
especially  as  the  whole  wedge  of  limestone  is  traversed  by  ore- 
ehoots,  the  oxidation  of  which  would,  of  course,  give  occasion 
for  cave-formations.  The  newly-formed  caverns  would  often 
lie  along  t^e  ore-channels,  and  especially  in  their  upper  por- 
tioDS.    (See  J.  S.  Curtis,  I.  c,  p.  100.) 

8ome  of  the  irregularly  distributed  ore-bodies  follow  rather 
the  qnartzite-limeBtone  contact;  others  rather  the  main  fissures, 
with  a  MW.  dip,  like  that  of  the  limestone  wedge.  Of  the  two 
largest  bodies,  which  have  furnished  the  chief  product  of  the 
district,  the  east  ore-body  exhibits  a  steep  SE.  pitch  for  nearly 
400  meters  (1812  feet),  and  the  west  ore-body,  for  nearly  an 
eqna]  distance,  a  flat  N.'W.  pitch. 

In  considering  their  structure,  we  must  distinguish  sharply 
between  their  original  and  their  decomposed  condition.     The 
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latter  often  binders  a  clear  recognition  of  the  former.  The 
strata-like  deposits  of  cerussite  and  other  products  of  decompo- 
sition mentioned  by  Curtis  {I.  c,  p.  98)  are  perhaps,  like  those 
in  mj  eketch.  Fig.  78,  frona  the  Old  Telegraph  mine,  remains 
of  the  original  crustification,  and  his  statement  (p.  104)  that 
"  when  the  ore  is  not  oxidized  there  are  no  signs  of  a  banded  or 
concentric  structure,  and  the  phenomena  observed  point  en- 
tirely to  substitution  of  the  sulphurets  for  country-rock,"  may 
thus  be  explained.  In  like  manner  his  assertion,  in  the  same 
place,  that  "  the  internal  structure  of  the  ore-masses  in  no  way 
resembles  those  of  Kaibl,"  ie  so  far  correct  that  the  original 
filling  is  at  BaibI  extraordinarily  distinct,  and  at  Eureka,  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps,  only  obscurely  traceable. 

I  personally  saw  in  the  Eureka  mine  some  small  ore-masses 
which  exhibited  crustification,  if  not  in  a  striking  degree,  yet 
sufficiently  to  be  recognized  by  an  impartial  observer.  Mr. 
Curtis  himself  {I.  c,  p.  98)  says  that  "  rounded  boulders  of 
limestone  as  a  nucleus"  occasionally  occur  in  the  ore-masa,  and 
that  in  a  limestone-breccia  "  small  masses  of  ore  sometimes 
completely  fill  the  spaces  between  the  limestone  walls," — two 
phenomena  which  indicate  crustification,  and  are  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  filling  of  pre-existent  spaces. 

A  metasomatic  removal  of  the  limestone,  such  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  secondary  calamine-deposita  of  R^bl,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  for  the  original  ore-deposition  at  Eureka,  but  may 
have  attended  the  formation  of  the  secondary,  decomposed 
products. 

I  believe  that  later  mining  in  deeper  zones  has  developed 
more  clearly  the  structure  of  the  original  Eureka  deposits,  and 
that  specimens  of  the  ore  have  shown,  after  polishing,  traces,  at 
least,  of  crustification. 

In  short,  I  consider  the  original  Eureka  ores  to  have  been 
deposited  in  pre-existing  spaces  by  ascending  mineral  solutioDS, 
while  their  decomposition  and  the  formation  of  the  caverns  are 
the  effects  of  descending  surface-waters. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  the  ore-solutions  ascended  ^m 
the  deep  region  through  the  "  main-fissure  "  (which  has,  in  the 
NW.,  the  character  of  a  Blatt  at  Rnibl,  and  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  district  is  filled  with  rhyolite),  and  that  they  formed  and 
filled  the  ore-channels  in  the  soluble,  fissured  limestone. 

logic 
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}StsmtTi  and  Wisconsin. — We  have  dealt  thus  far  with  ore- 
d«poBite  in  mountaiD  districts,  where  tilting  and  folding,  as 
well  OB  Uie  occurrence  of  eraptivea,  betray  a  diBturbance  of  the 
ori^ual  relations  of  stratification.  But  there  are  also  deposits 
in  limestone  in  plateau-regions,  where  the  strata  show  no  con* 
iiderable  disturbance.  Under  this  head  two  great  districtB 
deserve  attention;  namely,  the  lead-regions  of  Miseoori  and 
Wisconsin. 

Concerning  the  former,  we  may  refer  to  a  number  of  more 
or  less  detailed  descriptions.* 

We  have  in  this  case  not  a  perfect  plateau,  since  here  and 
there  domes  of  the  underlying  Arehsean  come  to  the  surface, 
as  especially  in  the  coatinaation  of  the  Ozark  mountains ;  but 
the  predominant  character  is  nevertheless  that  of  a  structural 
platean.  The  ore-deposits,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Silurian 
limestone,  are  in  part  primary  zenogenous  and  in  part  hyster- 
omorpfaons  (debris)  deposits;  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
consist  of  the  detritus  from  the  weathering  and  erosion  of  the 
Mtcrops  of  the  former.  In  the  former  we  find  all  the  phe- 
nomena encountered  in  the  deposits  of  monntfun  regions.  One 
of  these  is  peculiarly  developed,  namely,  the  gently  inclined 
cavities  or  ore-channels,  shown  in  the  Vallfe  and  Bisli  mines  of 
Jeffereon  and  8t  Francis  counties,  concerning  which  J.  R. 
Gage  baa  given  some  (unfortunately  not  very  clear)  notes  and 
jketches. 

In  the  Valle  mines,  a  shaft  49.9  meters  (164  feet)  deep,  situ- 
ated B3.5  meters  (110  feet)  above  the  valley-bottom,  encoun- 
Kfedat  three  different  depths,  respectively  of  44.5,  46.3  and 
49.9  meters  (146,  lol  and  164  feet),  flat-lying  ore-channels,  1  to 
2  meters  (3  to  6  feet)  wide,  which,  winding  in  diflerent  direc- 
tions, produce  networks,  connected  at  the  intersecting  points 
bv  chunneys  from  one  level  to  the  other.  The  cross-section  of 
ttese  ehannels  in  the  horizontal  limestone  or  dolomite  con- 
tracts sometimes  to  a  few  square  centimeters,  or  enlarges  to 

*  J.  B.  (iagc,  "  Le»d-MiDee  of  8.  E.  HtMouri,"  Oed.  &tm  o^  Mo.,  1873-4,  p. 
603.  lad  IVow.  J  i.  Jtf.  £,ut,  116. 

(i. C Bmdhcad,  "Thea  E.  Mo.  Lead-Dutriols,"  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

\.  Scluoidt  and  A.  Ltoohttd,  "The  Lead'  uid  Zinc-B«gion  of  B.  V/.  Mo.," 
SmJ.  ftn.  tfMo.,  187S-4,  p.  384. 

k.  Sdmidi,  "  The  Lead-Bflfpoa  of  Central  MieKOri,"  Ibid.,  p.  608. 
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several  sqoare  meters,  with  a  height  of  8  to  4  meters  (10  to  12 
feet). 

The  original  metallic  filling  was  galena,  pyrite  and  zinc- 
blende,  hat  is  already  oxidized  to  ceruBsite,  aoglesite,  smith- 
Bonite  and  calamine,  which  are  accompanied  with  barite  and  s 
red  clay.  We  are  specially  interested  in  the  original  Btructure 
of  this  filling;  hut  this  ie  not  easily  detected  in  the  mere  dia- 
grams at  hand. 

Figs,  S2  to  85  reproduce  foar  of  Mr.  O-age'a  eections,  the 
first  three  being  Figs.  17,  18  and  19  of  his  paper  in  these 
IVansa^ticms,  and  the  fourth.  Fig.  72  of  his  article  in  the  report 
of  the  Missouri  survey.  They  indicate  for  both  ihe  metAmor- 
phosed  and  the  original  mineral  crusts  a  prevailing  horizontal 
position,  BO  that  we  might  conclude  that  the  deposits  took  place 
in  cavities,  the  upper  portious  of  which  were  filled  with  gas 
only.  A  very  peculiar  formation  is  the  red  clay  which  in  some 
instances  covers  the  walls  of  the  caverns  and  surrounds  on  all 
sides  the  central  filling.  The  data  at  hand  afford  no  clue  to 
its  origin. 

Mr.  Gage's  description  of  Fig.  86  (I.  c,  p.  618)  is  as  follows : 

"Fig.  [72]  repreaenta  the  occutreoce  of  these  minenla.  The  solid  limeatone 
contttina  %  flBsure,  entirel;  filled  with  mineialB  tad  gsngae.  The  tniaenli  are 
Gompletelj  eoveloped  hj  th«  red  clay.  Above  are  tvo  thin  tolds  of  silicate  of 
sine,  wpanted  from  each  other  Mid  from  the  UmeMoDs  bj  the  red  da^.  The 
(olds  of  the  dnc-ore  are  sometimes  perfectly  solid,  being  from  one  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  the  same  material  in  very  compact  folds ; 
again,  the  mass  of  linc-ore  is  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  but,  instead  of 
being  dense,  consists  of  a  thin  crust,  with  a  caTity,  whose  interior  walls  are 
lined  with  beaatiful,  brilliant  crystals  of  the  silicate  and  occaaioDally  the  carbon- 
ate of  line.  More  rarely,  crystals  of  galena  are  in  the  caTitias,  but  in  this  case 
ale  inTariably  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  silicate ;  and  not  infrequently 
portions  of  the  cavities  are  partially  filled  with  red  clay,  highly  Impr^nated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  highly  decomposed  brown 
hematite.  Occasionally  heavy  spar  (harytes)  lies  in  a  dense  mast  in  cloee  contact 
with  the  zinc-ore;  but  more  frequently  it  is  associated  with  the  galena.  Often, 
but  not  invariahly,  immediately  below  the  folds  of  linc-ore,  occur  irregular 
mntmrn  of  the  zinc-ore  in  the  crystallized  form,  as  pseudomorphs  of  galena,"  etc. 

All  the  doubts  which  arise  concerning  the  mode  of  this  for- 
mation would  probably  be  solved  by  a  series  of  elective  pictures 
of  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  occurrence  so  interesting 
theoreticf^ly  will  be  accurately  recorded  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  deposits  occurring  near  the  "  islands  "  of  granite  and 
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porphjiyhave  Bpecial  interest  While  the  Silurian  limestones 
of  the  aurronnding  conntry,  farther  from  these  islanda,  present 
chiefly  only  lead- and  zinc-orea,  other  metals,  such  as  copper, 
cohalt,  and  nickel,  occur  as  the  Archeean  foundatioa-rocke  are 
approached ;  and  this  circumetance  is,  to  my  mind,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  source  of  the  lead-depoaits  atso  is  to  he  sought  in 
depth. 

MiiK  ia  Motte. — ^As  an  example,  I  may  cite  the  district  of 
Mine  la  Motte,  to  which  I  once  made  a  brief  visit.  The  rock 
here  b  usually  the  same,  namely,  a  Cambrian  dolomite,  con- 
tiining,  however,  sandy  portions  and  a  clayey  stratum  charac- 
terized by  numerous  fossils  (Lingula).  The  ore  occurs  pre- 
dominantly as  an  impregnation  in  the  rock,  more  concentrated 
b  ft  given  zone.  The  so-called  sandstone  does  not  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  cut  off  the  impregnation ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
sandy  limestone  and  dolomite,  and  its  carbonates  can  be  re- 
placed by  ore  as  well  as  those  of  adjoining  strata. 

I  thought  that  I  noticed  in  the  open  workings  called  the  J^ck 
and  the  8eed-tick  diggings  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon ; 
namely,  the  ore-impregnation  in  the  almost  horizontal  stratified 
rock  was  conformable  not  to  the  bedding  but  to  planes  crossing 
it  at  a  very  acute  angle  (about  10°).  A  pretty  long  terrace  was 
exposed;  and  the  impregnation-planes  cut  pretty  regularly 
throcigh  the  sandy  dolomite  also.  This  appearance  indicates 
plainly  a  later  formation  of  the  ore,  independent  of  the  depo- 
ation  of  the  rock-strata ;  and  one  is  almost  involuntarily  forced 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  former  ground-water  surface  which 
formed  the  cavities  to  be  impregnated.  But  it  was,  and  is,  in- 
conceivable to  me  how  these  cavities  could  be  filled  with  sul- 
pbidea ;  and  I  can  only  urge  that  occurrences  of  this  kind 
should  be  subjected  to  a  more  thotough  study  than  it  has  been 
in  my  power  to  give  to  them. 

ffiscottsm. — In  Wisconsin,  and  in  parte  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
there  is  an  extensive  true  plateau,  the  calcareous  members  of 
i^bich  contain  many  and  various  deposits  of  lead-  and  zinc- 
ores.  An  excellent  monograph  concerning  them,  by  my  es- 
teemed friend,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,*  is  at  hand.     The  author 

*  Btport  tf  o  Otohgieai  Sarvey  of  the   Upper  Mimimppi  Lead-Begiim,  Albati;, 
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seeks  to  show  that  the  miDersl  solutions  depositing  these  ores 
came  from  above,  not  from  below.  He  appeals  to  the  circum- 
staDce  that  of  the  two  stratified  formations,  the  npper  and  the 
lower  M^nesian  limestone  (anderlain  by  an  apper  and  a  lower 
sandstone,  respectively),  the  ores  oceur  chiefly  in  the  upper,  and 
only  seldom,  and  in  small  quantity,  in  the  lower ;  while  the 
two  sandstones  (the  lower  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  Potsdam) 
do  not  reveal  any  traces  of  ore,  as  they  should  do  if  the  solu- 
tions had  come  from  below.  I  confess  that  this  conclusion  is 
not  obvious  to  me-  There  may  have  been  a  passage  through 
these  sandstones  at  a  distant  point,  not  yet  exposed ;  and  the 
mineral  solutions  may  have  found  or  created  spaces  in  the 
soluble  rock. 

The  argument  that  the  ores  must  have  come  from  above 
because  it  haa  not  been  possible  to  discover,  in  the  "Wisconsin 
region,  fault-fisBureB  and  eruptive  dikes,  such  as  have  brought 
up  similar  ores  in  the  north  of  England  and  other  places, 
seeins  to  me  likewise  inconclusive.  And  as  little  can  I  accept 
the  explanation  of  an  occurrence  near  Dubuque,  discovered  by 
T.  Lavins  and  described  by  "Whitney  {oji.  cit,,  p.  291  and  Fig. 
on  p.  392),  which  I  reproduce  in  Fig.  79.  The  fragments  of 
galena,  crusted  with  ceruaaite,  which  hang  from  the  roof  of  a 
natural  cavern,  are  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  solutions  which 
deposited  them  must  have  come  from  above.  But  a  continuar 
tion  of  this  cavern  is  indicated  in  the  bottom,  filled  with  clay, 
mixed  with  scattered  pieces  of  galena.  In  my  opinion,  this 
was  doubtless  originally  the  filling  of  a  vertical  fissure,  which 
was  enlarged  by  the  ground-water,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  symmetrical  crusts,  as  I  suppose,  of  that  filling  were 
in  part  broken  up,  and  fell  into  the  clay  accumulating  in  the 
space  below ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  filling  remained  at- 
tached to  the  rock  of  the  roof. 

S.  Mbtamorphous  Deposits. 
Metamorphism  has  been  moat  truly  defined  by  A.  de  Lap- 
parent  as  the  sum  of  the  chemical  changes  undergone  by  the 
sedimentary  rocks  after  their  deposition.  General  or  regional 
metamorphism,  affecting  the  .rocks  over  wide  areas,  is  distin- 
guished from  local  or  contact>metamorphism,  caused  in  certain 
groups  of  strata  by  eruptive  intrusions.     In  studying  the  oc- 
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currence  of  useful  minerals,  we  occupy  rather  the  local  etand- 
poiDt,  and  Btart  with  an  aaeumed  original  condition  of  the  rock, 
though  itB  really  ori^nal  character  may  not  always  be  demon- 
strable— anderetanding  thereby,  for  our  purpose,  a  so-called 
typical  condition,  usually  shown  at  most  places  where  the  rock 

OCCUTB. 

We  distingnish  the  replacement  of  some  constituents  of  a 
compound  rock,  for  which  the  term  "  impregnation  "  is  more 
appropriate,  from  the  replacement  of  the  whole  homogeneous 
mass  by  metasomasis.  Bat  since  every  rock  undoubtedly  con- 
tains small  primitiTe  cavities,  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impoestble,  to  decide  whether  a  new,  xenogenous  substance 
has  not  been  deposited  in  such  pores ;  and  s  case  of  this  kind 
woold  &11  under  onr  notion  of  impregnation.  The  new  sub- 
Btance  may  indeed  have  found  entrance  through  the  pores,  if 
the  mineral  solutions  were  under  sufficient  pressure  to  over- 
come  the  friction  of  their  waits,  at  least  in  the  line  of  least  re- 
nsUnce ;  and  these  solutions,  thus  introduced,  may  attack  and 
replace  one  or  another  element  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  of 
8Qch  solutions  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fissuring  of  the 
rock,  whether  by  internal  or  external  forces.  "We  find  in  con- 
nection with  ore  veins,  and  also  with  the  thinnest  mere  seams, 
«i  impregnation  of  the  country-rock,  which  Cotta  has  called 
snbordinate  or  dependent  (unselbstandiffe)  impregnation. 

The  particles  of  certain  substances  possess  a  peculiar  mutual 
attraction.  In  the  sandstone  of  Fontainebleau  occur  aggre- 
gates of  calcite  crystals,  which  have  come  together  in  spite  of 
the  separating  medium  of  sandstone ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  as 
we  have  seen,  another  substance  of  strong  crystallizing  power, 
namely,  galenite,  forms,  in  the  pipe-ores  and  script-ores  of 
Bubl,  crystaUine  masses,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  diaphragm 
of  a  foreign  medium. 

In  Uke  manner  are  formed  the  so^^alled  concretions,  the  cal- 
careous and  marly  masses  (Loaskindlein)  in  the  Loess,  and  the 
MarUker  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  beaches.  For  the  for- 
mation of  the  former,  occasion  was  given  by  decaying  plants 
roots ;  for  that  of  the  latter,  by  various  animal  remains,  mussels, 
fiaheg,  etc.  In  Norway,  they  have  preserved  a  complete  fauna 
of  the  Glacial  and  poa1>&laciBl  epochs. 

Similarly,  we  find  in  some  spherosiderite  concretions  of 
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the  Saarbriicken  coal-basin  the  remains  of  fishes.  A  discerni- 
ble nucleus  is  not  always  found  in  such  concretions ;  sometimes 
no  cause  for  this  peculiar  formation  can  be  discovered.  The 
concretions  occurring  in  stratified  rocks  are  usually  lenticular, 
compriBing  portions  of  several  similar  strata.  Even  spherical 
forms,  resembling  pisolites,  occur. 

If  we  ims^ue,  for  instance,  spheroaiderite  concretions 
formed  closely  side  by  side  in  one  stratum,  we  shall  have  a 
regular  bed  of  clay-ironstone.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  agency 
of  fissures,  or  contacts  with  intruded  rocks,  impregnations  fol- 
lowing certain  strata  may  be  formed,  constituting  a  second  kind 
of  ore-beds.  A  third  kind  may  result  from  the  more  or  less 
complete  replacement  of  the  original  rock,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  a  soluble  precipitate,  like  gypsum  or  limestone.  In 
thick  limestone  formations  the  ore-beds  occur  at  the  contact 
with  insoluble  rocks,  as  at  Bodna. 

In  all  these  cases  the  deposits  have  the  form  of  a  bed,  but 
the  ores  rarely  cover  the  whole  contact>-surfiice,  occupying,  on 
the  contrary,  only  certain  zones  of  it  In  other  words,  in 
these  as  in  other  deposits,  ore-shoota  occur. 

Much  more  complicated  relations  result  when  the  mineral 
solutions  ascend  along  structural  fissures  and  rock-contacts ; 
and  in  order  to  a  comprehensive  description  of  this  suite  of 
phenomena,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  first  the  simpler  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  soluble  rocks,  and  afterwards  the  more  com- 
plex occurrence  of  such  deposits  in  crystalline  and  eruptive 
rocks.  We  will,  therefore,  review  the  metamorphous  deposits 
as  they  occur  in  (a)  distinctly  stratified  rocks;  (5)  soluble  pre- 
cipitates ;  and  (c)  crystalline  schists  and  eruptive  rocks. 

a.  MetamoTphaua  Ore-Deposits  in  Distinctly  Stratified  Hocks. 

We  find  in  unquestionable  sediments  not  only  metallic  oxides 
and  salts,  but  also  sulphides,  in  the  form  of  ore-beds  which,  by 
reason  of  this  stratigraphies  relation,  have  been  held  to  be  of 
contemporaneous  origin,  that  is,  idiogenous.  As  a  consequence, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  they  were  precipitated  in  a 
sea-basin,  in  which,  before  and  after  their  precipitation,  only 
barren  sediments  were  deposited.  These  metals  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  basin,  and  that  in 
very  large  quantity,  as  indicated  by  the  frequently  great  thick- 
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Deea  of  the  ore-bedB.     But  for  Buch  an  asBumptioD  we  have  no 
present  analogy. 

The  Deposition  of  Ores  from  Sea-  Water. — In  this  particular, 
however,  we  have  to  do  rather  with  auggeBtiona  than  witti 
demonstrations .  of  fact.  So  far  as  sea-water  is  concerned, 
traces  of  metals  have  been  found  in  the  water  itself,  in  the 
aehea  of  marine  plante,  and  in  die  solid  constituents  of  marine 
soimals,  for  instance,  corala  b;  MalagQtti,  Bibra,  and  Forch* 
hammer.*  Traces  of  silver,  iron  and  manganese  were  de- 
tected in  the  water,  and  lead,  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the 
marine  organisms;  and  since  there  are  in  sea-water  small 
ULonntB  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  Bischof  considers  the  deposi- 
tion of  metallic  aulphides  irom  the  aea  to  have  been  possible. 
He  observes  (op.  cU,,  p.  4S2)  that  the  occurrence  of  metallic 
solphides  in  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  that  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver eolphidea  in  Kupferschiefery  or  that  of  lead  sulphide  in 
Buntecmtfsfetn,  may  be  thus  explained ;  and  even  indulges  (p. 
836)  in  the  following  teleological  concluaion : 

''Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  river*  flowing  into  the  ocean  bring  with 
tben  metallic  wits,  thongh  in  verj  dilate  Bolntion,  itseemsawisearrBngemenl  thkt 
in  the  hTdrogen  aolphide  of  Bea-waier  a.  precipitant  is  presented  to  throw  down  the 
BnlleK  minims,  sud  thns  to  prevent  the  gradaal  accumulation  of  substances  to 
^jvim  lo  animai  li/e. ' ' 

Of  the  various  metals  dissolved  in  sea-water,  iron  is  least 
injurious  to  animal  life.  Indeed,  animal  life  assists,  in  the  ao- 
called  lake-ores,  the  segregation  of  this  metal.  Moreover,  the 
precipitation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  from  concentrated 
eolntioQB  is  probable,  ao  that  a  precipitation  of  iron-ores  di- 
rectly from  sea-water  seema  to  be  eatabliahed  ae  a  possible  ori- 
pfi  for  some  iron-ore  beds. 

But  the  conveyance  of  metallic  salta  by  rivers  to  the  ocean 
and  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sea-water  are  un- 
qneetionably  continuous ;  and  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
sulphides  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  uniformly  in  all 
^diments  and  precipitates  of  the  ocean ;  whereas,  we  find  the 
ore-beds  in  fact  only  in  certain  strata.  If  these  are  to  be  thus 
eipUined,  we  must  assume  that  the  ocean  was  at  certain  periods 
tDuch  more  strongly  impregnated  with  metallic  salts — a  scarcely 

*  G.  Bischof,  Chan.  w.  Pkyt.  OtologU,  vol-  i.,  Bonn,  1843,  pp.^4&-447. 
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tenable  hypothesis  as  applied  to  the  mighty  deep,^-or  we  must 
suppose  with  Camall,  as  H.  Hoefer  has  recently  done,*  a  sab- 
sequent  re-deposition  of  the  primitive  metallic  salts,  contained 
ID  minute  quantities  in  the  sea-deposita — in  other  words,  their 
solution  and  re-precipitation  at  certain  horizons.  Hoefer  cites 
the  lead-  and  zinc-deposits  of  Upper  Sileeifi  and  other  districts, 
which  occar  in  marine  Tria^sic  limestones.  He  assumes  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  horizons  by  these  deposits  to  be  demon- 
strated, but  pointe  out  that  some  of  these  horizons  were  already 
ore-bearing  when  first  formed. 

In  short,  a  number  of  investigators  have  adopted  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  original  ore-deposition  from  the  ocean,  without 
giving  any  other  reason  than  the  observed  relations  of  stratifi- 
cation. Yet,  in  a  considerable  experience  with  ore-deposits  in 
marine  limestones,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  genuine  ore- 
beds  among  them,  but  always  only  ores  of  subsequent  intro- 
duction ;  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  such  ore- 
beds  proper  do  not  exist. 

As  to  the  primitive  ore  contained  in  marine  sediments  and 
precipitates,  innumerable  chemical  analyses,  especially  of  lime- 
stone, have  failed  to  show  the  metallic  traces  which,  according 
to  the  above  hypothesis,  should  be  present.  For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  even  Sandberger  did  not  venture 
to  derive  the  metals  from  the  limestone,  preferring,  for  in- 
stance, at  Raibl,  to  look  to  the  overlying  slates. 

The  maintenance  of  certain  ore-bearing  horizons  was  set  up 
by  A.  von  Groddeck,  to  render  more  plausible  the  notion  of  a 
direct  deposition  from  the  ocean ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  prove  such  an  identity  of  horizon  for  different  ore- 
deposits.  Similar  ores  and  stratigraphical  condiliona  are  not 
confined  to  the  Trias.  On  the  Rhine,  in  England  and  in 
America  they  occur  at  much  lower  horizons  in  the  Palseozoic 
rocks.  Even  in  Carinthia  the  ore-bearing  limestones  of  the 
richest  deposits  do  not  occupy  the  same  horizon.  That  of  the 
Raibl  slate  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Bleiber^  slate 
(carrying  Ammonites  aon),  and  the  deposits  in  these  localities  are 
by  no  means  beds,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  channels  in  the  lime- 
stone, tilled  with  ore. 

*  "  Die  Euuteliuiig  der  Blei-,  Zinc-  u.  Eisealagerat.  ia  Oberachlenen." — Oalerr. 

Zeiltch./.  Btrg.  «.  H-tnaen.  1893,  lU.,  p.  82. 
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Ore-Deposition  m  Fresh  Water. — The  demonstration  of  direct 
ore-deposition  in  fresh-water  strata  encounters  the  same  diffi- 
cnltiee,  though  it  may  be  supported  by  the  same  chemical 
gpeculationa.  Here  the  hypothesis  is  favored  by  the  analogy 
of  the  lakes  of  regions  without  drainage  to  the  sea,  in  which 
the  salts  brought  in  by  rivers  are  necessarily  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  Bat  since  organic  life  is  restricted  in  these  salt 
lakes  to  a  few  animal  species,  the  analogy  can  have  but  a  limited 
application.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  cata- 
clysmic changes,  like  the  interposition  of  a  period  of  no  drain- 
age in  the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  fresh-water  sedimentation. 

Without  the  assumption  of  such  catacIyBms,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Mannsfeld  Kupferschiefer,  in  which  the  organic  (fish) 
remuns  can  be  traced  continuously  from  foot-  to  hanging-wall, 
conld  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  deserves  mention,  that  some 
of  the  earlier  geologists,  like  Freiesleben,  accepted  the  some- 
timea  contorted  attitudes  of  the  Pakeojiiscus  in  the  Kupferschiefer 
u  a  proof  of  contemporaneous  ore-depositions,  and  alleged  that 
these  fishes  had  been  thrown  into  violent  contortions  by  the 
copper-Bolntion,  in  which  condition  they  died  and  were  buried 
in  the  sediment.  The  naivete  of  this  diagnosis  (which,  nevei^ 
thelees,  some  modem  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  repeat)  is 
evident.  Contorted  fish-remains  occur  in  other  formations  out- 
side of  the  Kupferschiefer,  and  clearly  show  the  advanced  state 
of  decomposition  in  which  the  bodies  reached  the  sediments. 

The  Kupferschiefer  of  Mannsfeld. — The  Mannsfeld  Kupfer- 
Kkiefer,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  thin  bed  of  bituminous  slate, 
lying  between  the  Permian  sandstone  below,  and  the  marine 
member  of  the  same  formation,  the  Zechstein,  above,  and  con- 
laimng  sulphides  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mer- 
cQiy,  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  copper  amounts  to  20  to  80  kilo- 
gmiie(44  to  66  pounds),  and  the  silver  to  125  to  150  grammes 
(4  to  5  ounces,  Troy)  per  metric  ton  of  2204  pounds.  In  pol- 
ished sections,  the  ore  can  be  seen  in  thin  leaves  lying  be- 
tween lominte  of  slate,  and  often  accompanied  by  gj^paum. 
Sat  the  same  ores  occur  in  scattered  bunches  in  the  sandstone 
below,  and  amall  bodies  of  redruthite  are  found  in  the  lime- 
stooe  above.*     This  circumstance  alone,  that  ore  occurs  also 

*  See  Grodd«ck'B  EnlagtrtHitten,  \  56,  and  Cotte'a  Mauaal,  J  SO. 
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in  the  mariae  limeBtone,  above  the  freeh-water  Kupfersehiefar, 
is  unfavorable  to  the  contemporaneous  oripn  of  ore  and  rock. 

Kupfersckiefer  in  Tkuringia  and  Bohemia. — The  same  bitn- 
minoue  elate  occurs  in  the  Thoringian  forest  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Hartz,  and  in  other  points  a  considerable  distance  away. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  deposited  in  a  large  basin.  But 
H  is  a  question,  whether  it  anywhere  carries  ore  and  deserves 
the  name  of  Kupfersckiefer. 

In  NE.  Bohemia,  the  same  Permian  slate,  with  almost  the 
same  fossils,  is  widely  distributed,  but  without  the  marine 
member  which  covers  it  in  Germany.  The  Permian  of  Bo- 
hemia carries  copper-ores  in  many  places;  and  in  one  locality, 
namely,  at  Hermanneeifen,  these  ores  occur  in  the  bitumin- 
ous slate,  which  might  properly  here  be  called  Kupfersckiefer. 
I  had  opportunity  in  1858  to  examine  the  mines.  The  richnesB 
in  metal  was  not  unsatisfiactory ;  but  there  was  mach  complaint 
of  the  numerous  faults  which  seriously  enhanced  the  difSculty 
of  mining. 

Precisely  the  same  difficulty  exists  at  Mannsfeld  and  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  as  Cotta  (op.  eil.,  §  50)  reports  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  The  faalt-fiwures  them»elveB  are,  however,  rarely  ore-bearing,  yet  often  seem 
□eTerthelan  to  liave  infiuenced  the  ore-be&ring  character  of  the  Btntta  traversed 
by  them.  Thia  inflaence  it  shown  in  the  increase  or  diniinution  ol  the  propor- 
tiong  of  ore,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  hut  sometimea  also  tor  a 
coOBiderable  diatance,  even  as  far  as  the  next  master-faalt.  It  is  ahoira  also  in 
the  tranBfer  of  the  metallic  contents  from  one  stntnm  to  another." 


This  and  other  observations  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
faults  upon  the  ore-distribution  bear  decidedly  against  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  ore-deposit«,  and  in  favor  of  a  later  intro- 
duction of  ore  through  the  fault^fissures. 

But  this  conclusion  becomes  much  clearer  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  remaining  occurrences.  Thus,  according  to  Cotta 
(op.  dt.,  §  39),  the  Kupfersckiefer  at  the  edge  of  the  Thuringian 
forest  is  not  so  rich  in  ore  as  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Hartz.  More  important  than  the  copper-slat*  itself  are  the 
fault-fissures  which  traverse  the  whole  group  of  strata,  but 
only  carry  ore  in  certain  zones  in  which  they  intersect  certain 
strata — the  Kupfersckiefer  among  them.  "  Strange  to  say," 
observes  Cotta,  "  near  Camsdorf  it  is  almost  exclusively  where 
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the  Kupferschiefer  has  suffered  such  diaturbancea  that  it  is  rich 
enoQ^  to  repay  mining."  In  speaking  of  Hiegeledorf  he  says, 
"  The  cobalt^reB  have  in  some  cases  made  their  way  from  the 
veins  into  the  country-rock." 

Weitphalia. — At  Stadtberg  {op.  eit,  p.  76),  in  'Weatphalia, 
there  are  even  several  copper-bearing  etrata,  and  these  are  cut 
by  copper-bearing  veins.  At  Bieber,  veins  traverse  the  whole 
group  of  strata  into  the  underlying  mica-slate,  and  "  the  irreg- 
ubrlj  distributed  ore  occurs,  strange  to  say,  chiefly  interleaved 
in  the  mica-slate,  and  not,  as  in  the  Hartz  and  the  Thuringian 
forest,  in  the  horizon  of  the  Kupferschiefer;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impregnations  from  the  veins  have  penetrated  chiefly 
the  bitaminous  marly  slate." 

In  consideration  of  the  expreBsions  partly  quoted  verbatim 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the 
secondary  nature  of  the  ore-deposits  in  the  Kupferschiefer 
throoghout  Yet  Groddeck*  has  reproved  me  for  coming  to 
thia  conclusion.  He  says  himself  f  expressly  (evidently  having 
in  mind  the  typical  Mannsfeld  occurrence) : 

"Tbt  oiM  vera  laid  down  contomporaDeoiuly  with  the  slime-depoait,  the  bita- 
nincmmulj  (late  u  the  ore-nutrix."  ....  "  It  b  entiiel}' impOBuble  th&t  the 
ora  could  hkve  entered  the  bed  somehow  from  the  fitauree,  at  a  later  period,  after 
il»  coTering  ol  the  marly  slate  with  more  recent  rocks.  If  we  a«8«irae  th&t  the 
DiMohtions  were  introduced  tbmigh  the  fissure  faulting  the  bed.  it  remains  in- 
EonceiTible  whj  the  filling  of  metallic  salphides,  through  a  field  of  man;  squaxe 
milM,  ihoald  be  aniformlj  and  ezclusivelj  confined  lo  the  stratum  of  marl;  slate, 
*>»mi  meter  (19.5  inches)  thick,  and  should  not  also  occur  more  or  less  near  the 
buns  in  the  stnta  above  and  below,  there  being  in  these  no  lack  of  carbonates 
ad  bitamiiMtiB  constitneDts,  available  as  ptccipitants  of  the  solntione — the  Stink- 
•^o',  for  instance,  lying  not  far  above  the  Kt^/ertchiefer,  being  rich  in  such 


Groddeck  here  overlooked  the  principle,  elsewhere  urged 
br  him,  that  a  ungle  link  in  a  whole  chain  of  phenomena 
ihonld  not  be  exclusively  considered.  He  contemplated  only 
the  special  development  at  Mannsfeld ;  assumed,  moreover,  sim- 
ilar developraenta  for  many  square  miles,  which  show  in  fact 
many  variations,  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  circum- 
Jtanee  that  when  the  Kupferschiefer  is  not  cut  by  fault-fissures, 
it  la  aIbo  not  valuable   for  mining.     Finally,  he  was   unac- 

*  "Bemerk.  lar  Classification  d.  Lagerstitten,"  B.  u.  H.  Ztg.,  ISBo. 
t  ErJagerttattttdthrt,  \  142. 
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quainted  with  the  theoretically  important  occurrence  of  the 
Kupferschiefer  \a  Bohemia.  The  contemporaneoua  origin  of  the 
ore  and  rock  at  Mamisfeld  wae  with  him,  bo  to  speak,  a  dogma, 
as  may  be  perceived  in  some  of  his  expresBions  {pp.  cit,  p.  802) : 

"The  loc&l  ore-beaxing  character  of  the  loot-  Mid  hanging-walla  of  the  Kt^er- 
Khiefer-bei  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  it  ie  alwajB  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  bed."   (?) 

"Into  the  aea,  rich  in  fishea  and  plants,  from  which  the  marlj  slate  waa  de- 
pouted,  flowed  abundant  metallic  aolutiona,  which  killed  the  oiganiama  and  were 
themaelves  reduced  bj  the  prodncta  of  decaj."  (?) 

The  first  of  these  propositions  becomes  logical  if  it  is  simply 
reversed  in  sense ;  and  the  bold  hypothesis  of  the  second  indi- 
cates a  doubt  which  the  author  is  seeking  in  this  way  to  set  at 
rest.     Hie  statement  (p.  302): 

"It  isnot  to  be  doubted  that  melallic  sulphides  maj  be  formed  at  the  earth's 
Bnrface,  under  ordinary  preasnre  and  temperature,  beneath  a  water-covering 
which  excludes  the  air," 

is  quite  correct ;  but  when  he  adds : 

"And  there  is  therefore  nothing  l«  prevent  the  belief  that  aulphur^ted  ores 
could  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time  with  the  depositioD  of  sedtmentar;  rocks," 

it  is  necessary  to  add,  "provided  the  metallic  salts  were  present 
in  the  sea-baein." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  question ; 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  proposition  presents  an  improba- 
bility. 

Various  other  peculiarities  of  individual  ore-occurrences  are 
cited  in  fevor  of  the  theory  of  contemporaneous  origin;  but 
all  of  them,  when  impartially  weighed,  are  equally  consistent 
with  a  different  genetic  explanation,  and  fail  to  be  aa  signifi- 
cant as  the  Mannsfeld  type  for  the  theory  in  question. 

The  Copper-Sandstones  of  Bohemia. — In  Bohemia  and  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Urals,  the  copper-ores  of  the  Permian  strata 
occupy  by  no  means  a  continuous  horizon,  but  occur  aa  im- 
pregnations in  different  beds,  beside,  above,  or  below  one  an- 
other. There  are  here,  as  in  the  German  Kupferschiefer  mines, 
fault^fissures  which  may  have  served  as  ore-conduits;  and  in 
these  regions  the  notion  of  a  primary  sedimentary  origin  of  the 
ores  has  not  been  so  often  suggested.     At  some  places  in  Bo- 
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bemia,  ae,  for  instance,  at  Starkenbach,  melaphyres  appear 
shove  the  ore-beds. 

In  almoet  all  these,  as  in  many  of  the  Qerman  deposits,  the 
copper  anlphidea,  espeeially  redruthite,  occur  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  plant-remaine ;  and  oxidized  copper-ores  predominate, 
u  a  mle,  in  the  ore-bedB  in  aandstone. 

Xot  only  Permian,  but  also  Triassic  and  etill  more  recent 
randstonee,  exhibit  analogous  depoeitB,  containing  lead,  silver, 
and  antimony,  as  well  as  copper.  At  Boleo,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, such  an  ore-deposit  is  known  in  Tertiary  strata.  The 
range  of  illnBtrations,  therefore,  is  an  extensive  one.  I  can 
mention  bat  a  few. 

Si.  Avoid. — Concerning  the  copper-ores  in  the  Trif^eic  sand- 
atone  of  St.  Avoid  and  Wallerfangen,  Groddeck  gives  (p.  90)  a 
brief  description,  based  on  an  article  by  0.  Simon.*  The 
sporadic  ores  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  faulb-fis- 
eures;  but  only  single  strata  are  rich,  while  other  porous  layers 
near  by  are  barren  of  ore.  The  ores  extend  in  zones,  inde- 
pendent of  the  course  of  the  fissures,  which  they  often  even 
CT088  at  right-angles.  These  two  featores  are  said  to  prove  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  the  ore  and  rock,  "  since  the  en- 
ricbment  of  a  zone  where  it  is  cut  by  the  fissures  can  be  simply 
explained  by  the  leachingoat  of  ores  in  higher  strata,  and  their 
re^eposition  in  or  near  the  fissure."  I  mnst  confess  that  this 
explanation  is  not  satisfactory  to  me.  Figs.  80  and  81  illus- 
trate the  situation. 

At  Bleiberg,  in  8t.  Avoid,  concretions  of  galena,  of  pea-size, 
occur  in  the  sandstone ;  and  below  the  same  layer  considerable 
iQBBBes  of  solid  galena  are  encountered. 

The  Lead-Deposit  of  Meckemieh,  near  Cmnnem.-\ — This  de- 
posit has  a  special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  it  consists 
of  Bandstone  of  considerable  thickness,  somewhat  porous,  and 
impregnated  with  small  concretions  of  galena  (Knoten),  which 
baie  often  been  considered  as  contemporaneous  in  deposition 

*  Sag.  B.  H.  Zlg.,  1866,  p.  412. 

t  Banr,  "  Du  Vorkommen  tod  Bleieixeo  am  Bleiberge  bei  Commem,"  Etch' 
rriliT  Ptmpe,  1S59. 

¥.  W.  Haperts,  Btr  Strgbau  u.  HiiUenbetrieb  da  MechtmUher  Bergv.  aJd.  Vt- 
'ww,  Koln,  1883. 

SUnronh  Dk^ett,  "  The  Lead  and  ffilver  Works  of  the  Mechoniich  Mining 
i^OBipaiij,"  E.  and  M.  J.,  zxiiL 
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with  the  rock.  The  district,  situated  on  the  north  edge  of  the 
Eifel  Mountains,  embraces  a  zone  about  7  kilometers  (4^  m.) 
long,  through  Call,  Keldenick,  Mechernieh  and  Strempt.  Al- 
ready in  the  Homan  period,  at  the  Tanz  Mountain,  near  Kel- 
denick, mining  was  done  upon  galena  veine  in  the  Devonian 
limestone,  which  is  overlain  by  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
of  the  variegated  sandstone  formation.  The  conglomerate  cov- 
ering the  sandstone  hae  the  name  of  Wackendeckel,  and  some- 
times carries  ore,  the  cement  between  its  pebbles  being  trav- 
ersed by  galena  and  oxidized  products,  especially  cernssite, 
which  were  formerly  mined. 

It  is  at  present  the  sandstone,  impregnated  with  galena  con- 
cretions (Knoten)  to  the  extent  of  5  to  30  kg.  (0,5  to  3  per 
cent.)  of  lead,  and  1  to  6  grammes  (0.08  to  0.18  oz.  Troy)  silver 
per  metric  ton  of  2204  ponnds,  which  is  the  principal  basis  of 
an  extensive  mining  industry. 

The  thickness  of  this  Knotenaandstdn,  the  number  of  its  in- 
tercalated conglomerate  layers,  and  the  richness  in  ore  of  each 
stratum  vary  greatly,  as  do  also  the  number,  direction  and  man- 
ner of  throw  of  the  fault-fissures  by  which  it  is  traversed.  Fig. 
82,  representing  the  stratigraphy  SW.  of  the  boundary  of  tiie 
mining  grant  at  Meinerzhagen,  shows  the  irregularity  of  the 
displacements.  "Within  the  grant,  the  several  ffTioten-layers  are 
united  into  a  single  bed,  about  22  meters  (72  feet)  thick,  sep- 
arated by  a  conglomerate  layer  from  the  Devonian  rocks  below, 
and  overlain  by  another  conglomerate,  the  so-called  Wacken- 
deckel,  above  which  is  the  barren  red  sandstone.  In  general 
terms,  there  lies  here  upon  an  impermeable  floor  a  pervious 
group  composed  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  overlain  by 
argillaceous  red  sandstone  and  loam. 

The  Knoten,  never  larger  than  peas,  exhibit,  when  prepared 
in  thin  sections  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  crystalline  ag- 
gregates of  galena,  in  which  the  crystal-faces  are  turned  out- 
wards, away  from  the  center;  that  is,  they  are  by  no  means 
composed  of  spherical  masses,  as  they  seem  to  the  naked  eye 
to  be,  when  examined  as  they  come  from  the  crumbly  rock. 
Thei"-  distribution  in  the  sandstone  generally  follows  the  bed- 
ding ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cross-faults  I  observed 
an  accumulation  of  Knoten  in  zones  parallel  to  these  steep  As- 
sures.    Moreover,  I  found  occasionally  in  the  fissures  them- 
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selves  threads  of  galena  and  pyrite ;  and  hence  I  do  not  doubt 
liat  the  ore-depoBition  here  was  Becondary,  and  proceeded  from 
the  fisaaree.  To  gain  a  clear  view  of  this  question,  it  is  neecB- 
saiy  to  include  the  ore-occurrence  in  the  conglomerates,  where, 
as  already  observed,  it  impregnates  the  material  cementing  the 
pebbles,  and  also  the  nearest  ore-occurrence  in  the  Devonian 
limeatone,  where  it  appears  in  fissure-veins. 

In  my  opinion,  the  loose,  pervions  Bandstone,  enclosed  be- 
tween leas  permeable  strata,  and  cut  by  many  faultr-fissures, 
was  impregnated  by  ascending  springs,  which  employed  it  as  a 
path  in  their  circulation ;  but  it  cannot  be  determined  what 
constituted  the  centers  around  which  the  galena  concretions 
are  formed.  May  it  have  been  minute  particles  of  feldspar, 
each  ae  are  still  occasionally  visible;  or  was  it  organic  sub- 
staDcee,  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared? 

Frdhmg. — Perhaps  additional  hints  may  be  furnished  by 
lie  mines  of  Freihung  in  the  Bavarian  Upper  Palatinate, 
which  Cotta  considers  analogous  to  those  of  Mechernich. 
Here  galena  and  cerussite  impregnate  the  Keuper  sandstone, 
the  steep  dip  of  which  they  share.  At  the  Nuremberg  Expo- 
sition of  1882,  maps,  ore-  and  rock-specimens  from  the  mines 
of  the  Bavarian  Lead-Mining  Co.  were  exhibited.  Fig.  83  is 
a  section  through  the  Vesuvius  mine.  I  was  struck  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  tree-stems  changed  to  galena ;  and^ 
coming  subsequently  into  possession  of  such  a  specimen,  I 
lad  a  polished  section  prepared  from  it.  The  pieces  of  these 
stems  exhibited  are  about  20  centimeters  (8  inches)  long,  and 
elliptical  in  sections,  say  5  to  7  by  10  to  15  centimeters  (2  to  3 
by  4  to  6  inches).  The  fiber  and  the  annual  rings  could  be 
fecognized  on  the  surfaces  of  fracture,  but  were  extremely 
plain  in  the  polished  section.  Indeed,  they  were  indicated  by 
the  cleavage  of  the  specimens.  I  have  thin  slivers,  2  to  4  mm. 
(0.08  to  0.16  inch)  in  diameter  and  several  centimeters  long,. 
representing  the  fibers  of  the  original  wood.  The  former 
bark  is  replaced  by  a  zone  of  first  pyrite,  and  then  quartz 
gr^os  cemented  with  pyrite.  I  do  not  know  that  the  determi- 
uation  of  the  species  of  the  wood  has  been  attempted,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  approximately  practicable.  Fig.  84  is  a 
•iiagram  of  the  section  of  sneh  a  stem  altered  to  galena. 

Certidnly  we  have  here  another  instance  showing  that  the 
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organic  Bubetance  attracted  metallic  eolutions  and  reduced  them 
to  sulphides,  and  this  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
Meehernich.  The  latter  occurrence  may,  therefore,  be  moat 
simply  explmned  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  organic  substance, 
distributed  through  the  rock,  which  reduced  the  circulating 
mineral  solutions  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  concre- 
tions (Knoten). 

Silver  Beef. — Accustomed  as  we  are  to  find  silver  associated 
with  lead-ores,  we  are  surprised  by  the  occurrence,  in  the  Silver 
Reef  district  of  Utah,  in  probably  Triassic  sandstoQes,  of  silver 
accompanied  by  copper.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
various  descriptions  at  hand,*  there  occur  here  two  beds  (the 
outcrops  of  which  are  called  "  reefs  ")  which  carry  silver,  either 
exclusively  or  with  a  little  copper — the  former  usually  as  a 
chloride,  but  sometimes  native ;  and  the  latter  in  the  ordinary 
oxidized  ores.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  deposit 
has  been  thus  far  exposed  in  its  upper,  chloridized  and  oxi- 
dized zones ;  and  that  in  depth  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
sulphide-ores.  Whether  such  depth  has  been  reached  by  the 
miners  I  do  not  know. 

The  beds  consist  of  red  and  gray  argillaceous  sandstones  and 
arenaceous  clay-slates,  between  the  laminEe  and  in  the  cross- 
joints  of  which  the  ores  occur,  being  the  more  concentrated, 
the  more  highly  fissured  the  condition  of  the  rock.  Alliiough 
traces  of  silver  are  found  throughout  the  bed,  the  pay-ore  is 
confined  to  separate  chimneys  or  channels,  which  descend  on 
the  true  dip,  or  pitch  obliquely  to  it.  The  richest  bodies  are 
said  (Rolker,  /.  «.,  p.  25)  to  be  most  frequently  found  above  a 
certain  thin,  very  clayey,  sandstone  stratum.  Very  oflen,  bat 
not  always,  the  silver-ore  is  accompanied  by  carbonized  vege- 
tation, such  as  trunks  and  stems  of  trees,  and  reed-like  plant- 
remains,  which  are  covered  and  impregnated  with  horn-ailver. 
The  copper-  and  silver-ores,  while  occurring  to  a  certain  degree 
in  association,  seem  to  exclude  one  another,  and  are  seldom 
found  in  actual  mixture. 

•  "TheKlTer  Beef  Mitrict,  Southern  Utah"  (by  E.  P.  EothweU  or  ThomM 
Couch?),  Eng.  and  M.  Jour.,  xzix.,  pp.  25,  45,  59,  79,  351. 

a  M.  Itolker,  "The  Bilvei^SandsIone  District  of  Ut&h,"  Trata.  A.  I.  if.  E., 
is.,  21. 

J.  S.  Newberry,  "  It«port  of  the  Stormont  Silver  Mining  Co.,"  E.  and  M.  J., 
sxz.,  p.  269. 
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The  same  sandstone  which  here  carries  ore  is  sdd  to  be  rep- 
reaented  in  the  plateau  cut  by  the  Colorado  river ;  but  there 
the  strata  are  horizontal  and  undisturbed,  whereas  in  the  ore- 
district  they  dip  rather  steeply,  are  much  disturbed,  and  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  eruptive  rocks,  including  basalt.  This 
neighborhood  to  eraptives  renders  it  probable  that  here,  as  in 
6«  many  other  places  in  Western  America,  the  ores  have  been 
mirodnced  by  the  mineral  springs  which  usually  follow  erup- 
tive activity.  Bothwell,  Couch,  and  Kolker  are  of  this  opinion ; 
whereas,  Newberry  is  inclined  to  suppose  a  contemporaneous 
origin  of  ores  add  rock.  The  principal  arguments  for  his  view 
m,  the  alleged  great  area  of  silver-bearing  Triassic  strata  in 
that  region ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  richest  bedded  and 
leoticalar  ore-bodies  are  enclosed  in  almost  impermeable  slate- 
claj8,  which  would  not  have  permitted  a  subsequent  entrance 
of  the  mineral  solutions.  Neither  of  these  statements  disproves 
the  secondary  ongin  of  the  ores.  They  could  have  been  de- 
poeited  in  any  given  way  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  a  small  one ; 
and  that  the  almost  impermeable  slate-clays  did  not  prevent  the 
entrance  of  solutions  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  alteration  of 
theori^al  filling  to  chlorides  and  oxides.* 

Moreover,  tbe  deposits  are  not  regular  strata,  but  chimneys 
tati  channels  in  parts  of  strata,  and  this  character,  which  they 
pogeess  in  common  with  so  many  other  deposits,  should  be  de- 
ciaive  in  favor  of  their  secondary  origin — a  conclusion  which, 
in  mj  opinion,  is  always  reached  when  observations  are  not  con- 
fined to  single  localities,  but  extended  over  whole  series  of  anal- 
ogong  phenomena. 

Copper-Deposits  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — Traces  of  sim- 
Oar  ore-distribution  in  sandstones  seem  to  be  not  infrequent  in 
the  American  West  Thus  F.  M.  F.  Cazinf  says  of  the  copper- 
ores  of  the  probably  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Nacimiento 
moontuns  in  N.  W.  New  Mexico,  which  J.  S.  Newberry  had 
described  in  1860: 

"  Tlie  ore  ocean  nevljezeluiivelju  the  petrehctioQ  of  the  leave*,  Btonea,  limbs 
•od  Unnki  of  p>linB.     Freqaentl;  the  ore  u  coated  with  a  film  of  jet  or  coal.     It 

*  Compare  F.  H.  F.  Dmn,  "  The  Origin  of  Copper- and  Silver-Ores  in  TriMdo 
fWioek,"  E.mdM.  J.,  mi.,  p.  381. 

t  "Bew  Mexico  w.  like  Superior  aa  a  Copper-Producer."— -£l  aad  M.  /., 
Ki,  pp.  87,  loe. 
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la  AloaTS  eunlj  Mp«nted  from  the  rock.  The  ore  U  predomla&ntij  embeeite, 
copper-glance  and  meUoonite,  and  it  appears  to  be  distKbutAd  all  over  the  nuiM- 
iveitratua,  bnt  is  more  denael/ collected  oa  seams  and  cleavages,  in  Bome  iostaucei 
forming  a  single  lajer  of  petrified  parts  of  palm-wood." 

This  occurrence,  which  is  analogoua  to  those  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  the  province  of  Perm,  was  declared  to  possess  great  economic 
importance.     Its  later  developments  are  not  known  to  me. 

~W.  F.  Blake*  haa  described  an  analogous  occurrence  in  the 
aandstones  and  conglomerates  overlying  tie  granites  in  Copper 
Basin,  Tavapai  county,  Arizona,  where  the  copper-ores  are 
found  unconnected  with  any  organic  suhstances.  In  the  under- 
lying granite,  however,  there  are  fissures  filled  with  copper-ores. 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  copper  sulphides  circulating  in  the 
highly  permeable  sandstone  were  precipitated  as  carbonate  by 
carbonate  of  eoda,  while  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  escaped 
in  solution,  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  forming  depositB 
of  thenardite,  which  is  common  ia  Arizona. 

Lower  California. — At  Boleo,  opposite  G-uajmas,  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  California,  E.  Fuchsf  has  described  a  remark- 
able deposit  of  copper-oreB  in  Tertiary  sandstones,  conglomer- 
ates and  tufas,  which  must  be  mentioned  under  this  bead.  The 
east  slope  of  the  (mostly  eruptive)  mountain  range  extending 
through  the  peninsula  is  a  plateau,  genUy  descending  towards 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  cut  by  precipitous  canons.  It  is 
formed  of  strata  containing  characteristic  Miocene  foaails. 
Tufas  decidedly  predominate,  and  the  series  contains  three  or 
four  eopper-beariug  beds,  covering  a  large  area,  and  out-crop- 
ping in  many  places  in  the  canons.  These  lie  immediately 
upon  conglomerates  of  pebbles  of  eruptive  rock  (different  and 
characteristic  for  each  horizon)  and  are  overlain  by  clayey  tufas. 
The  whole  is  traversed  by  several  fissures,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  important  is  a  fault-fissure,  occurring  at  the  western 
border  of  the  district  and  striking  about  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore. 

In  the  ore-beda  above  the  ground-water  level,  disseminated 
oxidized  ores  prevwl,  such  as  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  the 

*  "The  Copper-Deposits  of  Copper  Buin,  Arizona,  and  th^  Origin." — IVinu. 
A.  I.  JK  E.,  rviL,  479. 

t  "  Nolo  suT  les  Oistmenta  de  Cuivre  dn  Boleo." — A, 
emeni  dei  Seimctt,  1886. 
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protoxide,  with  Btacamite  (CuCl  +  8  CuO  +  3H,0),  azurite, 
makchite  and  chryeocoUa,  with  crednerite  (2  Mn,0,,  8  CuO). 
In  the  second  ore-bed  (counting  downwards)  there  are  peculiar 
globokr  concretions,  like  oolites,  of  copper  oxide  and  carbou* 
st«,  sometimes  several  centimeters  in  diameter,  which  are  lo- 
callv  called  boleos,  whence  the  name  of  the  district.  Though 
greatly  interested  in  tiia  type  of  ore,  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  specimens,  and  am  nnable  to  form  from  the  haety 
description  of  Tnchs  a  clear  conception  as  to  its  genesis. 

The  third  bed  lies  in  part  below  the  groand-water  level,  and 
rontains,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  minerals,  the  copper  sol- 
phides  cbalcosine  (CojS)  and  covelline  (CuS). 

The  ore-beds  are  composed  of  tufa  (the  slime,  according  to 
Fachs,  of  volcanic  eruptions),  in  which  ores  in  disseminated 
qwts  and  veinleta  ("  aom  forme  de  mouche  ou  de  veimdes  ")  as  well 
as  gtobnlar  concretions,  are  irregularly  distributed,  with  a  vis- 
ible tendency  to  concentrate  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
where  they  form  a  compact  ore-layer,  15  to  25  centimeters  (6 
to  10  ioches)  thick. 

With  regard  to  genetic  questions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fossils  foand  in  these  strata  indicate  an  open  though  not 
vetr  deep  sea ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assume  that  iron-, 
EUDganese-  and  copper-ores  were  dissolved  in  it,  and  were  pre- 
ciintated  from  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  rock.  A  periodical 
metallic  precipitation,  three  or  four  times  repeated,  in  an  open 
marine  basin,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  we  are  forced  in  this 
(^a^,  even  more  strongly  than  elsewhere,  to  assume  a  secondary 
ongin  for  the  ores.  The  data  necessary  for  its  explanation  are 
EtiU  wanting,  but  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  further 
xivance  of  mining  work.  E.  Fuchs  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  after-effects  of  eruptive  processes,  and  did  not 
enter  npon  the  genetic  question.  Certainly  the  conglomerates 
aaderlying  the  ore-bed  must  have  played  an  important  part, 
feprertoting,  very  likely,  the  channels  through  which  the  ibin- 
eral  solutions  ascended,  to  be  reduced,  probably  by  the  presence 
of  organic  matter,  in  the  tufas  above. 

b.  MetasomaUc  Deposits  m  Solvble  Bocks, 
A  toetasomatic  replacement  of  the  original  rock  material  was 
clearly  proved  long  ago  for  some  instances — e.g.,  calamine-d^e- 
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poaite — while  in  other  cases,  where  proof  has  not  been  obtained, 
aoalogiee  in  the  obserred  circumBtances  apeak  for  such  an  origin. 
Farts  of  such  deposits,  it  is  true,  may  be  fillings  of  spaces  of 
diseolution,  rendered  unrecognizable,  as  such,  by  the  absence 
of  clearly  defined  cruatification  in  the  ore-precipitates.  "We  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  for  many  deposits,  not  yet 
closely  enough  studied,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively 
the  mode  of  genesis,  and  we  must  often  choose  provisionally,  of 
the  two  modes  just  named,  the  one  which  appears  to  represent 
better  the  given  data. 

Calamine-DeposUa. — ^The  calamine-deposits  of  Raibl  in  Car- 
inthia,  "Wiesloch  in  Baden,  Vieille  Montagne,  with  its  vicinity, 
in  Belgium  and  Qermany,  and  other  places,  famish,  in  the 
fossils  of  the  limestone  which  have  been  transformed  into  cala- 
mine, the  clearest  proofe  of  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  by  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc.  More- 
over, the  structure  and  form  of  the  ore-deposits  is  characteristic 
of  this  origin,  these  being  mostly  bodies  of  irregular  outline, 
with  portions  projecting  far  into  the  country-rock.  Often  the 
progress  of  the  replacement  can  be  traced.  Thus,  at  Btubl 
(Fig.  85),  in  places  where  the  process  has  started  from  seams, 
the  gradual  advance  from  the  seam  into  the  rock  may  be  ob- 
served ;  the  outermost  portions  being  relatively  the  most  recent, 
and  lying  against  a  peculiarly  uneven,  rough  sur^e  of  lime- 
stone. 

Sometimes  features  of  the  ori^nal  rock-structnre  are  repeated 
in  calamine,  ae,  for  instance,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  so- 
called  Bauchwacke  (the  carffneuk  of  the  Swiss  geologists),  which 
consists  of  a  skeleton  of  thin,  smooth  lime-partitions,  from 
among  which  the  limestone  has  been  in  part  dissolved  away,  or 
left  only  in  separate  decomposed  splinters.  This  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  very  complex  metamorphosis,  which  Groddeck  has 
observed  also  in  the  quicksilver-deposit  of  Avala  in  Servia. 
The  cell-walls,  which  represent  the  fillings  of  cracks  in  a  shat^ 
tered  limestone,  have  been  subsequently  changed  to  calamine, 
and  covered  with  botryoidal  clustersof  that  mineral  (Fig.  86). 

Calamine  is  frequently  formed  by  atmospheric  agencies  above 
the  gronnd-water  level,  and  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
lead-  and  zinc-deposits  in  limestone. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  description  here  of  the  manifold 
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depofflts  in  Belgium,  Rhenish  PrusBia,  Westphalia,  Upper 
SileBia,  Sardinia,  Algiers,  etc.,  which  are,  moreover,  not  known 
to  me  by  pereonal  obeerration.  The  text-books  of  Cotta,  Grod- 
deck  and  Phillips  give  some  account  of  them,  and  refer  to 
sources  of  more  detailed  information. 

Lauratm. — It  is  only  in  recent  periode  that  the  features  of  the 
extensive  mining  region  of  Laurium  in  Greece,*  worked  two 
thonsand  years  ago,  have  been  described.  Although  various 
kinds  of  deposits  are  represented,  most  of  them  belong  under 
the  present  head. 

In  the  Camaresa  district,  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal,  non- 
fosgiliferons  limestones  and  crystalline  schists  is  cut  by  a  num- 
ber of  entptive  dikes,  and  suddenly  assumes  on  the  NE.  a  steep 
dip,  probably  indicating  a  considerable  dislocation.  The  whole 
groap  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  ore-veins,  which,  in  the 
schists,  are  often  rich  enough  to  pay  for  mining.  But  the  main 
mass  of  the  ores  lies  on  the  contact  between  limestone  and 
schist,  and  extends  into  the  former  in  separate  bodies  or  shoots. 
At  the  so-called  second  and  third  contacts,  the  bodies  have  a 
prevuling  fiinnel-ehape  and  a  vertical  position.  Fig.  87,  an 
iUastration  fi^m  Huot,  shows  the  apexes  of  the  funnels  to  point 
on  one  contact  upward,  and  on  the  other  downward — ^but,  in 
either  case,  into  ^e  limestone,  according  as  it  overlies  or  under- 
lies the  schist-  The  first  form  may  be  explained  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ascending  solutions.  The  second,  as  shown  in  this 
figure,  is  perhaps  somewhat  ideally  sketched ;  at  least  the  aee- 
tioDS  of  this  third  contact  given  by  Cordelia  show  ore-bodies 
following  the  contact-plane  itself. 

According  to  Fig  88  (also  from  Huot)  the  ore-bodies  are 
fnimel-shaped  in  K.  to  B.  seclion,  but  from  E.  to  W.  have  a 
flat  westward  pitch,  which  is  hard  to  explain  unless  it  repre- 
sents some  kinds  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dislocation  already 
mentioned.  Below  the  second  contact,  which  carries  chiefly 
lead,  there  are  (at  the  Jean  Baptiste  shaft,  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  Cordelia)  great  masses  of  calamine,  the  secondary  origin 
of  which  &om  zinc-blende  is  doubtful,  since  it  would  involve 
the  assumption  that  the  ground-water   zone  had   extended  to 

*  A.  Cotdella,  La  Oriee  amo  le  Bappori  Qtologique  tt  Mmiraiogiqut,  Puis,  1878 ; 
ud  Lt  Lamriain,  HsneilUs,  186S.  A.  Hnot,  Rapport  «ur  k»  i^nea  du  OnnHun, 
:il6,tai  Mtmowt*  delaSodtUda  Tng.  Oh.,  1876-78. 
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this  depth.  Ab  to  the  present  Bahterranean  wnter-level,  I  find 
Id  the  deBcriptions  at  hand  only  the  atateraeot  that  the  re^on 
generally  is  very  dry,  and  that  the  ancients,  who  mined  to  the 
depth  of  120  meters  (894  feet),  had  no  water  to  hoist.  WiA 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  galena-deposits,  I  may  aay  that  I 
saw  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Cie.  Francaise  des  Mines  de  Laurium,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  masses  of  galena,  blende  and 
pyrite  showing  distinct  stratification,  bat  did  not  learn  from 
which  deposit  they  came. 

Which  of  the  various  eruptive  rocks  of  the  district  (earite, 
porphyry,  diabase,  serpentine,  trachyte)  gave  occasion  for  the 
ascending  springs  which  broaght  up  the  ore,  cannot  as  yet  be 
determined. 

The  minerals  accompanying  the  prodncta  of  decomposition  in 
Buch  depoaita,  particularly  of  calamine,  are  naturally  often 
limonite  and  other  ores  of  iron.  In  many  countries  these  play 
an  independent  part,  being  often  formed  by  the  metaaomasis  of 
limestone,  as  proved  by  the  irregular  masses  of  the  deposits 
and  the  contained  fossils  transformed  into  ore. 

Alsace. — An  instance  ia  furnished  by  the  so-called  Bohndsen- 
erze  of  Alsace  and  adjacent  regions  which  have  been  described 
and  correctly  explained  by  Daubr^e.* 

At  Liebfranenberg,  irregalar,  lean  beds  of  this  character, 
composed  principally  of  limonite,  but  scarcely  workable  with 
profit,  lie  on  both  sides  of  an  anticlinal  of  Vosges  sandstone, 
and  are  covered  with  alluvium.  In  one  place,  however,  near 
Goersdorf,  an  undecomposed  body  of  pyrite  and  miBpickel 
occurs  inBtead  of  limonite. 

Cumberland. — In  Cumberland,  limonite-deposits  occur  oil  the 
contacts  of  the  Carboniferous  Mountain  limestone,  both  with 
the  overlying  millstone  grit  and  with  the  underlying  Silurian 
Bchist«.  They  are  connected  with  fiiult-fissnreB,  on  both  eides 
of  which  they  appear  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  89,  taken  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  KendaU-t 

Camiola. — ^The  Alps  ofier  some  remarkable  examples  of  Soh- 
neisenerze.     These  occur,  according  to  A.  von  Morlot,J  in  the 

*  Lt»  Eaux  SouUmanta  auz  fyoqua  Andama,  p.  7B. 

t  IVow.  N.(^E.  Intl.  o<  M.  K,  1878,  vol.  iiTiii.,  pL  ixtUL 

t  "Geol  VerhUtn.  Ton  Ober-Enun,"  Jakrb.  d.  k.  i.  G*oL  £.  A.,  i,  ISM,  p. 
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region  of  Woehein  in  Caroiola  (known  for  its  iron-oroB  and 
banzite)  in  the  dolomite  and  limestone  monntuns  only,  and 
either  in  the  form  of  hedB  under  the  dolomite  detritus,  or  in 
clay,  in  the  caTeros  of  the  dolomite.  'Fig.  90  is  a  section  ahow- 
iag  the  latt«T  form.  In  this  case  the  flatter-lying  cavern  was 
partly  filled  with  lime-detritus  and  clay  up  to  its  connection 
with  a  higher  vertical  cavern,  while  the  latter  was  filled  with 
Bohiterze  enclosed  in  loam,  uid  had  been  mined,  according  to 
Moilot,  to  the  considerable  depth  of  250  meters  (820  feet). 
Here  and  there  a  nucleus  of  pyrite  is  found  in  the  iron-ore. 
The  beds  and  mass^eposits  of  bauxite  associated  with  limonite 
sometimes  ahow  also  the  "  bean-structure." 

e.  Deposits  in  Orj/sialline  Schists  and  Eruptive  Bocks. 
Without  entering  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
regional  metamorphoais,  I  may  remark  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  older  a  rock  is,  the  more  changes  it  will  be  found  to  have 
DDdei^one;  yet  that  these  changes  do  not  advance  in  all  places 
unifonnly.  Many  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formatJons  of  the 
Alpe  present  a  highly  metMuorphosed,  and  therefore  ancient, 
appearance ;  while  many  Silurian  formations — as,  for  instance, 
that  which  surroundfl  St.  Petersburg — ^have  been  so  little  altered 
that  the  fossil  shells  which  they  contain  still  have  the  mother- 
of-pearl  luster.  Some  re^ons,  in  a  word,  have  been  more 
strongly  attacked  than  others,  through  causes  which  we  will  not 
here  pause  to  consider ;  and  when  we  follow  the  stratified  groups 
downward,  we  come  upon  the  various  crystalline  schists,  often 
tnveised  by  eruptives,  and  showing  no  longer  any  trace  of  the 
elastic  sediments,  which  have  been  wholly  transformed  to  crys- 
talline masses.  We  cannot  hope  to  find  petrified  organisms  in 
these  masses;  but  the  occurrence  of  disorganized  organic  ma- 
tetial  in  the  form  of  anthracite  and  graphite  proves  that  at  the 
time  the  rocks  were  formed,  organic  life  must  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  sediments. 

Many  indications,  available  in  the  distinctly  sedimentary  rocks 
as  gnideB  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  age  of  their  ore- 
deposits,  are  here  wanting.  The  bedding  becomes  more  and 
mure  ohevure,  and  is  sometimes  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
the  cleavage.  Many  of  the  ore-deposits  in  these  rocks  have 
also  become  in  whole  or  in  part  crystalline,  a^usting  themselveB 
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to  the  prevailing  stratification  or  cleavage,  eo  that  most  of  them 
present  a  bed-like  strncture  and  form.  Whoever  believes  in 
the  p<»Bibility  of  a  contemporaneous  formation  of  the  ores  with 
die  rocks  will  not  trouble  himself  here  with  genetic  epecalation, 
but  will  see  in  these  deposits  simply  "  ore-beds,"  according  to 
the  old  classificatiori. 

Taberg,  Sweden. — The  circumstance  that  magnetite  is  a  con- 
stituent  of  many  eruptive  rocks  has  inclined  many  geologists 
to  regard  masses  of  magnetite  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  rocks 
as  immediately  belonging  to  them.  This  theory  originated  in 
connection  with  the  Taberg  deposit,  in  Smaland,  Sweden,  and 
was  propagated  by  F.  L.  Haassmann,*  W.  Hissinger,!  and  A. 
Daubree;]:  and  Taberg  has, been  regarded  ever  since  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  primitive  existence  of  magnetite-deposits,  those 
of  Kackanar,  Visokaya,  0ora,  and  Blagodat  being  classed  with 
it. 

The  question  arises,  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
an  eruptive  rock  containing  magnetite  and  a  magnetite  deposit 
An  eruptive  rock,  like  that  of  Samokov,  in  the  Pils  moun- 
tains in  Bulgaria,  irom  the  weathered  detritus  of  which  mag- 
netite 18  obtained  by  ore-dressing,  is  not  properly  an  ore-deposit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Taberg,  where  the  ore  is  not 
only  finely  disseminated  in  large  amount,  but  also  occurs  in 
separate,  solid  veins,  may  fairly  be  so  called.  According  to  A. 
8jogren,§  the  rock  consists  of  olivine,  magnetite,  and  a  little 
plagioclase,  with  mica  and  apatite  as  accessories.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  already  metamorphosed  rock.  Considering  that 
at  several  places  in  Scandinavia  magnetite  occurs  in  the  crystal- 
line sehiata  also,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  magnetite  of  Taberg 
belongs  to  the  primitive  rock.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Th.  Kjerulf,  that  all  the  ore-deposits  of  Norway  follow 
the  courses  of  eruptive  rocks.  Taberg  will  scarcely  prove  to  be 
an  exception,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
or  xenogenous  ore-deposit. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther  I  must  mention  the  action  of  the 

•  BeuedwehSkandinavien,  GSttingen,  18U-18,  i.,  p.  185, 
I   Ver$ueh  eitur  minemioj.  QeograpKU  von  Selaceden  (Woehler'B  tnuulatioo),  1826, 
p.  206. 

i  &andtnatFuiu  Erslagfrstailen  (edited  by  G.  Leouluid],  Stuttgart,  1846,  p.  2S. 
J  ifeuei  Jahrb.f.  Mina-aio^t,  1876,  p.  481. 
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mioenil  solations  upon  the  couDtry-rock  of  eome  veiae,  which 
might  be  also  claesed  as  impregnation.  In  this  reapect  tiQ- 
depofflts  are  moat  interesting,  becaase  they  carry  ore,  not  only  in 
the  space  of  disciflBion,  i.e.,  the  vein-fissure,  but  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  neighboring  country-rock  also.  If  the  veins  occur  in 
granite,  this  is  changed  for  a  certain  width  into  greisen,  i.e.,  it  is 
robbed  of  its  feldspar,  which  is  even,  in  some  cases,  replaced 
by  caseiterite  and  associated  minerals.  Thus  are  formed  the 
beautifiil  pseudomorphs  of  cassiterite  after  feldspar,  which 
adorn  many  mineral  collections.     {See  Fig,  91.) 

Figs.  91-93  are  taken  from  C.  Le  Neve  Foster.*  Fig.  91 
represents  the  alteration  of  the  granitic  country-rock  to  greisen 
on  both  sides  of  a  fissure,  which  is  here  filled  with  symmetrical 
quartz-crusts,  to  the  central  druse  or  comb.  Often  such  fissures 
occur  close  together ;  and  since  each  has  its  own  zone  of  grei- 
sen, the  result  is  a  Stockwerk,  constituting  a  metamorphosis  of 
tbe  granite,  and  formed  bj  these  fissures. 

Cornwall. — In  the  slate  or  kiUaa  of  the  Cornish  miners,  there 
ia  often  a  disturbance  of  the  bedding  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
figsure  (Fig.  92),  such  as  is  observed  in  connection  with  fault- 
fiseures  elsewhere;  but  in  this  case  the  capel,  or  adjacent  portion 
of  the  slate,  is  altered  chemically  also,  being  impregnated  with 
quartz  and  traversed  by  streaks  of  ore.  The  fissure  itself  is 
fiUed  with  quartz,  cassiterite,  chlorite,  pyrite,  and  fragments  of 
theeapei  When  several  fissures  come  together,  the  result  is 
Homewhat  complicated,  but  can  be  reduced  to  ihe  simple  case 
just  described. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  tin-deposit  of  East  Wheal  Lovell, 
described  by  the  same  authority.f  At  the  side  of  a  narrow 
qoartz  vein  the  ores  occur  in  the  granite,  from  which  they  are 
not  separated  by  any  definite  boundary,  so  that  the  ore-body  is 
in  almost  vertical  shoot,  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fisenre,  yet  lying  in  the  country-rock.  It  is  clear  that  a  mineral 
water  of  high  solvent  power  must  have  ascended  under  great 
prewnre,  in  order  to  bring  about  such  effects  in  a  rock  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  insoluble.     Fig.  93  shows  the  situation  of 

'  "V-emMtkt  on  ■om«  Tin-Lodes  in  the  St.  Agnes  District,"  Trant.  B^.  GtM. 
&.  yCbrmaO,  1877,  iz.,  pi.  iii. 

t  C  LeNere  Foeter,  "  BemaikB  upon  the  Tin-Deposits  of  East  Wbeal  Lovell," 
Tmt.  S«f.  OteL  Soe.  o/  Oanwall,  187«,  li.,  pL  ii. 
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one  of  these  ore-shoote  in  granite,  at  the  East  Wheal  Loi;el1 
mine. 

The  ore-deposite  in  metamorphous  and  eruptive  rocka  occur 
especially  in  the  great  cryBtalline  northern  areas,  in  Scandi- 
navia, Canada,  and  the  northeastern  United  States. 

Scandmaeut. — ^In  Scanijiaavia,  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  like 
that  of  petrography,  has  had  a  comparatively  independent  de- 
velopment. Although  these  countries  have  been  often  visited 
by  foreign  observers,  few  analogies  with  European  depicts 
have  been  noted — chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  occurrences  examined,  but  also  partly  because 
of  the  differing  standpoints  and  views  of  native  observers.  In 
recent  times  a  difference  of  interpretation  haa  developed  it«elf 
between  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  geologists;  and  tiie 
former,  since  Kjerulf,  have  approached  more  nearly  the  Conti- 
nental view. 

As  already  remarked,  kjerulf  traces  all  the  ore-depoaits  of 
Norway  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  discission,  and  particularly  of 
a  peculiar  space,  produced  by  the  sliding  of  the  rock  along  a 
bedding-plane,  and  locally  called  a  Lineal. 

With  respect  to  the  ore-filling,  he  points  out  that  the  occur- 
rence of  lie  ore-deposits  must  always  be  studied  on  the  large 
scale,  and  that  this  method  shows  the  ore-deposits  to  occupy 
certain  lines,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  eruptive  roeks,* 
The  ores  appear  chiefly  in  the  crystalline  schists,  but  ako  in 
traces  along  the  contact,  and  sometimes  in  the  eruptive  rocks 
themselves.  In  the  first  case,  the  different  sulphides,  mostly 
accompanied  with  quartz,  lie  parallel  with  the  bedding  or 
cleavage  of  the  rock,  and  thus  look  like  beds ;  but  their  second- 
ary origin  is  indicated  by  the  slickensides,  the  branching  of 
the  deposits  and  other  signs.  Sometimes  it  is  made  evident 
by  the  course  of  the  ore-masses,  cutting  across  the  bedding  or 
cleavage.  In  the  museum  at  Christiania  there  are  many  large 
specimens  of  the  ore,  some  of  which,  having  been  polished, 
show  this  structure  plainly.  Pictures  of  some  of  them  have 
also  been  published  by  Kjerulf.f 

*  Dit  Otohgit  dm  tBM.  u.  miKJ.  NiiT<etgm  (anthoiued  Oermau  edition,  bj  Dr.  A. 
Ourlt),  Boon,  1860,  pp.  81,  284,  293. 

I  "PragBtnfer  med  Bneciestruktur  fn  Huggraben  ogStoruti,"  MagatiH/or 
Aatamdow,  JEbfrern,  zxth.,  B.,  p.  33&. 
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Id  this  connection,  the  primitive  ore-bearing  character  of  the 
FahUiander  (so  often  cited  by  geologists  as  primary  ore-bede, 
which  enrich  the  veins  by  which  they  are  crossed)  ia  entirely 
denied  (L  c,  p.  328),  It  has  been  proved  that  the  ores  of  the 
Modnm  fahlbands  are  connected  with  malakolite  and  the  ati- 
fite  rock  which  intrudes  in  "  lineal  "  form  between  the  steep 
EtT&ta  of  quarts-schists.  Figs.  94  and  95  are  intended  to  show 
the  appearance  of  these  deposits,  formerly  deemed  to  be  beds. 
The  former  represents  a  specimen  from  the  Eongens  mine  at 
Boras,  and  the  latt«r  a  part  of  the  specimen  illustrated  by 
Ejemlf,  from  the  Mug  mine  atTrondhjem.  In  the  former,  the 
Eubgequent  entrance  of  the  ore  is  at  once  recognized.  The 
latter  appears  as  if  the  crystallization  of  the  minerals  had  taken 
place  after  the  ore-impregnation. 

Of  course,  the  political  boundary  does  not  divide  the  nature 
of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Those  of 
Sweden  are  oflen  the  continuations  of  the  Norwegian.  The 
cryetalline  rocks  are  here  peculiarly  developed,  and  have  also 
been  peculiarly  named  by  the  Swedish  petrographers.  In  the 
Swedish  gmnulite,  for  instance,  one  would  scarcely  recognize 
its  Contiaental  namesake.  These  rocks  are  not  in  general  so 
coarsely  crystalline  that  their  constituent  minerals  can  be  dis- 
tiDgoished  with  the  naked  eye.  The  so-called  eurites  are  still 
finely  cryetfdline,  and  the  hUUefmta  is  almost  amorphous,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  ground-mass  of  the  massive  rocks.  The  beds 
aod  mass-deposits  of  the  crystalline  rocka  are  oft«n,  like  many 
of  the  Korwegian  deposits,  associated  with  talcose  and  chloritic 
elalcB.  Sometimes  limestone  is  also  present,  as  at  Falun,  Tnna- 
Wrg,  etc.,  where  the  ores  lie  on  the  limestone  contacts.  The 
ores  of  some  of  the  deposits  suffer  in  depth  a  remarkable  change. 
ThuB  the  mass  of  copper  pyrites  at  Falun  has  diminished  in 
depth ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  pyritic  body,  and  have  yielded  in  recent 
vean  considerable  amounts  of  gold. 

Amrndterg. — ^I  will  cite  as  an  example  one  of  tiie  most  inter- 
esting deposits,  namely,  the  zinc-blende  mine  of  Ammeberg,* 
belon^ng  to  the  Vieille  Montague  Company,  which  I  have  per- 
wnally  examined. 

*A.^fTea,  " UiidenBkuiiig o( den omgrif BWJe Bergarten OD  AmniebeigB Qnif- 
TDT."    GteL  FSreniitgait  i  Stockholm  Forhandl,  1880,  v. 
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In  a  winding  line,  chiefly  E.-W.,  and  about  3J  kilom.  (2  m.) 
in  length,  oecnr  steeply-dipping  beds  of  zinc-blende  in  granu- 
lite,  or  gneiss  resembling  granulite.  At  certain  points  they 
show  very  beautiful,  close  folds.  At  first  glance  they  seem  to 
be  genuine  intercalated  beds  of  the  same  age  as  the  rock.  The 
ores,  however,  do  not  continue  along  the  whole  line,  but  form 
separate  lenses,  up  to  15  meters  (49  feet)  thick,  which  show  a 
distinct  stratification,  consisting  in  layers  of  fine-grained  to 
amorphous  material  resembling  haUeJUnta,  alternating  with  the 
coarser  granulite.  Pig.  96  is  a  polished  specimen,  which  ex- 
hibits clearly  the  secondary  ore-invasion.  The  original  bedding 
is  here  indicated  by  a  series  of  light  and  dark  dense  kaUeJUnta 
layers;  and  these  are  broken  through  by  masses  of  coarsely 
crystalline  rock  and  of  ore.  The  entrance  of  the  ore  into  the 
coarsely  crystalline  layers  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  tm 
enlargement  of  their  volume,  which  resulted  in  their  breaking 
through  the  dense  layers. 

The  same  explanation  is  required  for  some  parts  of  the  bed, 
in  which,  between  the  plane  surfaces  of  two  fine-grained  barren 
strata,  ore  occurs  in  highly  folded  and  contorted  layers.  This 
folding  is  due  by  no  means  to  an  exterior  mechanical  energy, 
but  to  interior  chemical  forces. 

Some  of  the  blende  layers  carry  a  considerable  admixture  of 
galena,  as,  for  instance,  the  two  ore-layers  shown  in  Fig.  97, 
separated  by  a  fine-grained,  yellow  to  brown,  barren  stratum  of 
eurite.  The  whole  mass  is  traversed  by  fine  fissures  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bedding,  which  are  filled  with  leaf-silver,  looking 
like  tin-foil.  A  replacement  with  ore  of  the  original  rock-con- 
stituents is  here  beyond  question. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  blende  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mica 
of  the  granulite.  But  the  whole  country-rock  also  is  metamor- 
phous.  At  the  open  cut  of  the  Godegard  II.  mine-working  I 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  schists  what  I  took  to  he  limestone, 
but  I  subsequently  lost  on  my  journey  the  specimens  intended 
for  more  careful  examination.  But  petrographers  have  prob- 
ably long  since  determined  this  point 

This  Ammeberg  deposit,  then,  although  so  distinctly  bedded, 
is  by  no  means  of  primitive  origin ;  and  still  leas  can  such  an 
origin  be  supposed  for  the  others,  which  occur  as  lenses  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  filling,  enclosed  in  the  crystalline  schiata. 
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If  mica  may  be  replaced  with  zinc-blende,  magnetite,  etc,  such 
a  cb&Qge  will,  of  conrse,  be  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the 
rock,  immediately  within  range  of  its  cause ;  and  these  portions, 
18  diBtiDgnished  from  the  rest  of  the  country-rock,  are  to  be 
coBsidered  mineral  deposits. 

Some  of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  Alps  have  a  certfun  simi- 
larity to  those  of  Scandinavia ;  for  instance,  Prettau,  in  the 
Ahm  valley,  in  Tyrol ;  Brennthal,  near  Mnhlbach,  in  Salzburg ; 
and  Schneeberg,  near  Bterzing,  in  Tyrol. 

iVeWoM  u?  7)frot. — There  is  here  a  very  ancient  copper-mining 
industry,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  1878  by  a  great  disaster, 
and  will  not  soon  recover ;  namely,  the  settlement  at  the  smelt- 
ing-worke  was  buried  by  an  avalanche  so  deep  in  d6bris  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  sink  shafts  nearly  20  meters  (65  feet)  deep 
and  mine  oat  the  stock  of  manu&ctnred  copper  and  other  ob- 
jecte  of  value. 

The  crystalline  schists,  which  here  strike  E.  and  W.,  and  dip 
steeply  S,,  contain  impregnations  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites, 
very  short  horizontally,  but  considerably  prolonged  on  the  dip. 
The  deposit  has  been  opened  to  a  vertical  depth  of  500  meters 
{1640  feet),  representing  600  meters  (1968  feet),  so  that  the 
borizontal  projection,  or  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
is  only  350  meters  (1148  feet).  Figs.  56  and  57  are  a  vertical 
KctioQ  and  plan.  Figs.  54  and  55  are  sketches  from  the  roof 
and  aide  of  the  Ottilie  gallery,  where  the  chlorite-slate  and 
pyrites  present  highly  complicated  forms,  somewhat  like  the 
Aracture  I  have  observed  in  the  Transylvania  rock-salt.  It  may 
be  expluned,  in  my  opinion,  either  by  an  interior  increase  of 
Tolnme  or  by  a  distortion  of  the  chlorite-slate  in  the  steep  west- 
ward-pitching line  indicated  by  the  ore-deposit  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  this  deposit.  I  was 
able  to  study  some  of  the  lower  levels  only. 

It  IB  remarkable  that  the  pyrites-mine  of  Brennthal,  near 
Mnhlbach,  shows  an  entirely  similar  strnctore  and  form  of  ore- 
bodies,  and  almost  the  same  westward  pitch  upon  the  E.-W. 
plane  of  the  stratification.  It  looks  as  if  dynamic  movements 
coimected  with  the  mountain  had  played  a  leading  part  in  thus 
determining  the  same  pitch  for  the  ore-bodies  of  deposits  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Central  Alps. 

Where  the  ore-body  begins  to  grow  poor,  and  the  pyrites  ap- 
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pear  dissemmated  in  graina  and  crystals  through  the  chlorite, 
the  secondary  character  of  the  impregnation  is  clearly  recog- 
nizable. The  space  for  the  massive  ore-body  was  probably  pre- 
pared by  mechanical  forces.  That  a  metamorphosis  was  the 
cause  is  not  likely,  because  the  ori^nal  minerals  of  the  strati- 
fied group  could  HCarcelj  have  assumed  such  abnormal  form 
and  dimensions. 

The  older  rocks  occupy  in  America  large  areas ;  and  there 
also  many  ore-deposits  occur  and  are  worked  which,  although 
somewhat  unlike  those  of  Scandinavia,  belong  to  a  similar 
type.  I  do  not  intend  to  describe  here  the  numerous  and  well- 
known  ore-deposits  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States ;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  brief  mention  of  some  peculiar  types. 

Lake  Superior. — ^The  copper-district  of  Lake  Superior  offers 
a  number  of  very  interesting  occurrences,  some  of  which, 
though  developed  by  extensive  mining,  and  often  described  at 
considerable  length,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  remarkable  that  copper  and  silver  occur  here  almost  ex- 
clusively native ;  but  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  this  is 
not  the  usual  primitive  form  of  copper.  Sulphides  seem  to 
occur  bnt  seldom,  and  they  receive,  as  a  rule,  no  attentjon.  I 
saw  once,  at  Lac-la-Belle,  an  old  working  upon  pyrite,  chal- 
cosite  and  galena,  which  was  said  to  have  carried  some  native 
copper  in  its  upper  levels.  But  Foster  and  Whitney  do  not 
mention  it.* 

The  native  copper  of  this  district  occurs  notoriously  in  both 
veins  and  beds,  in  a  stratified  group  lying  between  the  Hu- 
ronian  and  the  Cambrian,  and  traversed  by  numerous  flows  of 
eruptive  rocks.t  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  beds.  The 
ore  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  is  a  conglomerate  of  por- 
phyry pebbles ;  another,  in  the  Copper  Falls  mine,  is  a  dark 
lava-flow,  the  so-ealled  "  ash-bed."  The  latter  is  impregnated 
with  copper  on  both  sides  of  the  Owl  Creek  vein,  which  trav- 

*  Report  on  the  Oeotogi/  and  Topography  of  a  Portion  of  Sie  Ijakt  Superior  Simd- 
DiHriett  L,  WashiDgton,  1850,  p.  139. 

t  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  "  Notes  on  the  Oeo)og7  of  the  Inland  Copper-Diat.  of  L. 
Saperior,"  SvU.  of  Mia.  of  Oomp.  ZooL,  Harvard  CoUege,  Oambridge,  vii.,  1880. 

B.  Pumpell^i  "The  Paragenesis  and  Derivation  of  Copper  and  its  AssocUteB 
on  L*ke  Superior,"  Am.  Jomt.  SeL,  1872,  iii. 

R.  Duer Irving,  "The  Copper-Bearing  Bock  of  L.  Saperior,"  U.S.  QtoLSw., 
a<t  Ann.  Rep.,  Washington,  1883. 
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erses  it  (Fig.  98) ;  while  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  conglomer- 
ate copper  Bometimes  constitutea  the  cementing  material. 

In  both  masseB  the  Bpaces  now  filled  with  copper  were  un- 
qaestionably  once  filled  with  other  subatanceB;  and  the  present 
couditiona  are  the  result  of  whole  Beries  of  complicated  re- 
placements. 

R.  Pnmpelly,  who  originally  believed  in  a  contemporaneoufl 
origin  of  the  copper  and  the  enclosing  rock,  became  subBe- 
quently  convinced  that  the  copper  had  replaced  especially  epi- 
dote  and  chlorite,  and  that  certain  phases  of  metasomatic  pro- 
cesacB  were  here  repreBented.  The  eruptive  rocks  have  usually 
l)een  strongly  attacked — for  instance,  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
giomerate,  the  rocks  on  Isle  Royale,  etc.  Some  portions,  on  the 
other  hand,  e.g.y  the  Ash-bed,  have  been  little  attacked.  The 
fonner  instance  (which  the  latter,  it  is  true,  contradictfi)  was 
used,  long  before  Sandberger,  as  proof  of  a  sort  of  lateral- 
secretion  theory;  and  now  and  then,  where  the  copper-bearing 
rock  was  overlain  by  an  eruptive  flow,  the  theory  of  descend- 
ing eolations  was  also  brought  into  play. 

Some  of  the  attempted  explanations  assume,  in  my  opinion 
correctly,  as  the  cause  of  the  first  ore-depositions,  the  action  of 
hot  springe — ^in  which  connection  it  is  only  to  be  emphasized 
that  tiiese  thermal  effects  occurred  long  after  the  intrueion  of 
the  emptive  flows  between  the  sedimentary  strata,  so  that  the 
ores  were  brought,  not  by  or  in  the  eruptlves  themselves,  but  by 
the  later  springs,  from  great  depths  and  perhaps  from  consid- 
erable distances.  This  explanation,  applicable  to  all  the  de- 
ports, snits  also  the  exceptional  case  cited  by  R.  D.  Irving, 
namely,  the  Nonesuch  copper-bed  in  the  sandstone  of  Porcupine 
Mountain,  far  from  an  eruptive  outflow. 

Afl  to  the  condition  in  which  the  ores  were  first  deposited, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  became  reduced  and  associated 
vith  zeolites,  additional  data  must  be  sought  for  the  formation 
of  an  opinion. 

Sadbury,  Canada. — Quite  recently,  A.  B.  von  FouUon  has 
pablished  his  observations  in  the  Sudbury  region,  Canada,* 
expressing  certain  theoretical  conclusione  of  great  interest, 

■  "Ccbcreinlge  Nickelemorkommeu,"  Jahtb.  d.k.  k.  R.  A.,  xliii.,  1892,  p. 
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which,  however,  flatly  contradicted  my  view.  They  concern 
the  pyritic  deposits  which  occur  in  Huronian  rocks,  bat  at  the 
borders  of  eruptive  outflows  of  diorite,  etc.,  and  were  deacribed 
by  T.  G.  Bonney*  and  afterward  by  R.  Bell.f  The  ores  are 
aasociated  with  mfuises  of  diorite,  intercalated  conformably  in 
the  stratifled  rocks.  The  ore-bodies  have  the  form  of  "  stock- 
works,"  and  consist  of  an  irregular  mixture  of  rock  and  metal- 
lic sulphides  (?).  In  the  ore,  which  contains  gold,  platdDum, 
tin,  lead,  silver,  zinc  and  iron,  occur  also  feldspar,  quartz  and 
apatite.  This  acconnt,  taken  from  Bell's  description,  indicates 
a  strong  analogy  with  the  Scandinavian  deposits. 

Foullon,  who  made  in  this  field  a  series  of  highly  valuable 
observations,  Bapport«d  by  careful  chemical  analyses,  expresses 
himself  finally,  concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits,  as 
follows : 

"  The  inegal&r  miitTire  of  pyrites  and  silicates,  presenting  copper  pyrites  and 
magnetic  pyrites  enclosed  in  the  rock  in  the  most  varied  quantities  and  in  all  con- 
ceivable forma  ;  and,  f  artbermore,  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  the  ore  ocean 
disseminated  in  the  diorite,  and  sometimes  the  diorite  ie  enclosed  in  the  ore,  now 
the  rock,  and  again  tbe  pyrites,  being  the  groand-maM,  proTe  aamislak&blj'  their 
contemporaneous  origin.  At  certain  periods  of  the  diorite  eruption,  the  magma 
was  rich  in  accessory  constituents  which  rendered  possible  the  formftlloD  of  the 
metallic  sulphides ;  and  these  were  segregated  during  solidification." 

R,  Bell  has  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly. 

"  The  ores  are  not  of  humid,  but  of  molten  origin,  as  is  proved  1^  their  oocnr. 
rence  in  the  diorite,  with  which  the;  ascended.  The  maaaea  of  molten  dioiit«  must 
have  remained  long  liquid,  so  that  the  metallic  solphides  could  separate,  become 
concentrated  at  certain  points,  and  continue  with  the  fragmentoof  diorite.  Lai^ 
quantities  of  the  molten  diorite,  and  the  heavj  metala,  must  have  Tetind  ag*iu." 

These  surprising  statements  assume  a  chemical  impossibility, 
namely,  the  presence  of  metallic  sulphides  in  the  magma  of  the 
molten  eruptive  rock,  after  the  fashion  conceived  by  H,  C.  von 
Leonhard,!  on  the  strength  of  metallurgical  analogies. 

Shaft-flirnaces,  operated  for  a  separation  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  charge,  produce  slag,  metallic   sulphides  (matte)  and 

•  "  Notes  on  a  Part  of  the  Huronian  Series  in  the  Ndghborhood  of  Sudbwry," 
QuarL  Jtmr.,  B.,  zliv.,  ISSS. 

t  "  The  Nickel-  and  Copper-Depoaits  of  Sudbury  District,"  BvU.  OeoL  Soe.  of 
Am.,  ii.,  Rochester,  1891. 

}  SmteiKnettgniae  mtd  imdere  auf  tatwUidiera  Wtge  gAitdeU  Mmeralien  tdt  Stub- 
panicle  gtohgucher  Hypotham,  Stuttgart,  1858. 
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regoline  metal.  But  the  above  hypotheaia  inyolveB  rather  a 
common  fasioD  of  all,  and  a  separation  in  cooHng  of  slag  (diorit«) 
and  matte  (metallic  sulphides).  These  authors  should  certainly 
not  omit  to  explain  inrther  the  principles  upon  which  their  ex- 
pluiation  is  based,  taking  into  consideration  at  the  same  time 
the  inner  stmctnre  and  other  relatioas  of  the  deposits  in  qnes- 
don,  Bach  as  their  conformity  with  the  stratilied  rocks  of  the 
region ;  the  occurrence  of  ore-channels,  quite  similar  to  those 
encountered  in  deposits  formed  by  aqueous  circulation,  etc. 

These  pyritic  depoeite  contain  almost  all  the  heavy  metals, 
iDclading  platinum  and  gold,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
latter  here  occarsin  quartz,  exactly  as  it  does  generally,  through- 
ont  the  world. 

The  nntenable  character  of  the  explanations  above  quoted 
muBt  be  evident,  and  this  brief  mention  of  them  will  be  suffi- 
dent  Yet  it  appears  that  there  are  other  inquirers  into  the 
geneuB  of  ore-deposits  who  purpose  to  take  a  similar  fetand- 
point* 

4.   HTBTEROHORFHOrS   DEPOSITS. 

Under  this  title  are  included  the  deposits  formed  by  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  influences  of  the  sarface^reg^on,  from 
the  original  deposits  of  which  the  conditions  of  origin  have 
Wd  considered  above.  These  formations  have  been  consid- 
ered and  named  irom  various  standpoints.  Thus  the  name 
"depouts  of  debris"  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
crushing  or  disintegration ;  the  German  term  Seife,  like  the 
Spuush  and  American  "  placer,"  is  based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  such  deposits  are  often  mined  for  their  metallic  contents, 
and  »o  on.  The  expression  "  secondary  deposits  "  satisfies,  it 
IE  trae,  the  definition  ^ven  above,  but  is  rendered  ambiguous 
bv  its  frequent  use  in  other  meanings  connected  with  the  genesis 
of  ores.  I  feel  warranted,  therefore,  in  proposing  for  this  group 
the  more  distinctly  significant  name  *'  hysteromorphoua  "  (later- 
formed). 

The  influences  of  the  present  surface  upon  deposits  found  in 
the  deep  region  are  so  characteristic  as  to  permit  us  to  draw 
coQcloaions  concerning  the  processes  of  earlier  periods,  when 

*  FwiiMHicci,  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  of  ChristianU,  "BildungTon  ErdageratiUUo 
dnd  DMmentialJoo^roigwn  im  baouchea  Eruptionamagma," — ZeU»A./.  pratf, 
<iaL,  im,  L,  p.  4. 
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the  sarface  occupied  a  very  dlfTerent  position.  nnquestioDablj, 
efiEects  Bisoilar  to  those  of  to-da;  were  produced  then  also,  and 
we  must  inclnde  in  oar  consideration  of  the  aubject  the  fa^Btero- 
morphism  of  former  geological  periods. 

a.  Chemical  Electa. 

The  chemical  effects  proceeding  from  the  present  surface  have 
been  already  discussed  in  many  respects.  They  involve  not 
only  phenomena  on  the  surface  itself,  but  extend  beneath  it  to 
the  groundwater  level,  and  even  below  that  level,  bo  &r  as  the 
vadose  circulation  is  traceable. 

On  the  surface  it  is  especially  liie  oxidizing  effect  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  contained  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solvent  and 
chloridizing  action  of  atmospheric  precipitation,  simultaneously 
aided  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  wind  and  moving  water, 
which  bring  about  what  Justus  Roth*  has  called  "  simple 
weathering,"  to  distinguish  it  from  more  complicated  forms  of 
decomposition.  In  considering  not  merely  rocks,  but  outcrops 
of  complex  ore-deposits,  we  encounter  what  Both  calls  "  com- 
plicated weathering." 

Decomposition  underground,  through  the  action  of  the  same 
atmospheric  constituents  of  the  surface-water,  extends,  as  is 
well-known,  to  the  groundwater  level,  where  it  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  striking  way  by  reason  of  the  frequent  occurrence  at 
that  level  of  the  alternation  of  dryness  with  moisture,  which  is 
a  factor  greatly  promoting  decomposition. 

A  similar  condition  is  presented,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Part 
L,  by  the  workingB  of  mines,  where  the  water-level  has  been 
artificially  lowered,  and  a  zone  of  depth  previously  untouched 
by  the  vadose  circulation  is  brought  within  the  domain  of  that 
agency.  Deep  and  old  metal-mines  especially  exhibit  in  a 
striking  way  the  effects  of  the  vadose  circulation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  phenomenon  but  seldom  found  in  places  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  natural  water-level,  namely,  the  effect  of  the 
mine-waters  upon  various  surface  relations  and  products. 

Lvmomte-Deposit  near  Rio  TYnto,  Spain. — One  of  these  rare 
instances  is  cited  by  J.  A.  Phillipsf  in  his  group,  "  Depoaits 

*  AllgeM.  n.  Chtm.  OeologU,  to),  i.,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  6d-I69. 
t  A  TVtaiae  on  Ore-Ugwmtt,  London,  1884,  p.  IC 
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resaltJDg  &om  chemical  action."  Namely,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  iron  and  copper  pyrites-depoaits  of  Rio  Tinto,  in 
Spain,  there  occurs  a  deposit  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  shown 
by  the  fosaile  it  contains  (which  correspond  with  species  still 
Mng  in  the  re^on)  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and  nndonbtedly 
prodaced  by  the  weathering  and  decomposition  of  the  neigh- 
boring pyritic  deposit.  It  was  deposited  in  a  swamp-like  basin 
with  peaty  matter,  and  subsequent  erosion  has  left  of  it  two 
remnants  only,  at  Mesa  de  loe  Pinos  and  Cerro  de  las  Vacas 
respectively.  Evidently,  in  this  case,  the  detritus  of  the  pyritic 
deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  swept  away  and  collected 
elsewhere,  but  a  chemical  action  has  taken  place,  removing 
material  in  solution,  exactly  as  in  the  formation  of  bog  iron- 
ores.  The  formation  here  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  Roman 
period,  for  Roman  tombstones  have  been  found,  made  of  this 
recent  iron-ore. 

Mine-waters  contain  the  solutions  of  all  substances  directly 
or  indirectly  dissolved  by  the  vadose  circulation,  and  some  of 
these,  encountering  suitable  precipitants,  may  be  thrown  down. 
Tiios,  ferrous  oxide  becomes  by  oxidation  hydrated  ferric  ox- 
ide; many  metallic  sulphates  are  reduced  by  organic  matter  to 
BDlphides;  copper-salts  may  even  be  thus  reduced  to  metal, 
etc  These  new  precipitates  vrill  mark  the  track  of  the  mine- 
waters. 

Finally,  while  the  solutions  formed  by  surface-waters,  like 
those  of  the  mine-waters,  mostly  find  their  way  to  the  points 
where  the  water-level  reaches  the  surface  (drainage-points),  yet 
M  a  part  of  the  groundwater  penetrates  to  greater  depths,  such 
solotions  may  very  hkely  produce,  in  the  deep  region  itself, 
impregnations,  which  must,  however,  differ  in  character  from 
tboae  produced  by  the  deep  circulation  proper. 

The  primitive  deposit  from  which  such  solutions  have  come 
will  show  remaining  in  it  principally  substances  not  easily 
solnble,  together  with  such  as,  like  precious  stones,  resist  all 
atmogpheric  influences.  Meteoric  waters,  carrying  oxygen, 
some  carbonic  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  chlorides,  will  first 
oxidize  whatever  is  oxidizable,  especially  the  metallic  sulphides. 
On  this  subject  S.  H.  Emmens*  has  published  a  clear  statement, 

*  " The  Chemifltiy  of  Oowan,"  C  and  JV.  J.,  1892,  Ut.,  p.  W2. 
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with  Bome  practical  deductiooB.  He  distiDgnishes  in  the  order 
of  liability  to  decomposition  the  following  degrees :  (1)  mar- 
eaaite,  (2)  pyrite,  (8)  pyrrhotite,  (4)  chalcopyrite,  (5)  bornite, 
(6)  folgerite,  (7)  millerite,  (8)  chalcosite,  (9)  galena,  and  (10) 
zinc-blende.  The  acid  ferric  snlphate  formed  from  the  first 
members  of  this  series  immediately  att&cks  the  latter  members. 
The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  circulating  waters  has  a 
high  solvent  power,  and,  among  other  things,  dissolres  the 
carbonate  of  lime  as  a  bicarbonate,  which  reacts  npon  the  basic 
snlphates,  producing  gypsum  and  free  carbonic  acid,  and  ulti- 
mately transforming  lead  sulphate  into  carbonate  (cerossite). 
Copper  oxide  and,  under  some  circumstances,  native  copper, 
may  be  formed  from  copper  sulphate,  and  so  on. 

For  the  chlorine  of  the  chlorides,  lead  and  silver  have  the 
strongest  affinity,  and  these  metals  will  consequently  be  often 
found  in  the  upper  zone  as  chlorides. 

The  decomposition  above  water-level  of  gold-  and  silver- 
bearing  deposits  facilitates  the  extraction  of  tiiese  metals. 
Metallic  gold  can  be  extracted  by  simple  processes  of  me- 
chanical concentration  and  amalgamation  from  oxidized  ma- 
terial, while  gold  in  undecomposed  sulphides,  etc.,  must  be 
roasted,  smelted,  or  chlorinated  with  more  or  leas  cost  and 
difficulty.  Silver  likewise  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  this  upper  de- 
composed zone  in  the  form  of  easily  amalgamated  combinations 
(free-milling  ores),  while  the  refractory  ores  of  deeper  zones  are 
much  harder  to  treat 

It  is  doabtless  for  these  reasons  that  mining  enterprises  often 
come  into  very  critical  conditions  when  they  reach  water-level, 
and  many  mines  even  cease  to  be  profitable.  An  important 
part,  no  donbt,  is  played  by  other  canses,  such  as  the  necessity 
of  hoisting  increased  quantities  of  water,  the  cost  of  the  required 
machinery,  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  western  North  America  the  ground- 
water level  lies  deeper  than  is  generally  the  case  in  Europe. 
I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  that  the  present  area  of  the  Interior 
Basin  of  North  America,  which  has  no  suriace-dndnage  to  the 
ocean,  was  formeriy  cut  by  deep  valleys  of  erosion,  which  made 
a  deeper  escape  of  the  groundwater  possible.  This  suggestion 
is  confirmed  by  the  level  valleys  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  several 
miles  wide  and  filled  with  very  recent  sediments,  between  com- 
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paratiTely  narrow  mountain  ranges,  which  seem  to  be,  bo  to 
speak,  the  tops  only  of  the  former  ranges. 

In  Europe,  the  upper  zones  of  the  ore-deposits  were  worked 
□nt  long  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  chemistry  was  in 
lie  infancy.  But  we  know  from  the  remnants  in  these  work- 
ings that  chlorides,  lead  and  silver  carbonates,  and  various  sul- 
phates, Buch  as  anglesite,  occurred  in  them,  though  they  were 
not  recognized.  In  Transylvania  the  decomposed  products  of 
the  outcrop-zone  were  called  Braimen  ("  browns "),  with  evi- 
dent reference  to  the  brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  The  well- 
known  maxim  of  the  German  miners  concerning  the  "  iron 
h&t "  is  very  ancient ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cornish 
proverb,  "  Gossan  rides  a  high  horse."  Limonite  is  certainly 
a  characteristic  indication  of  the  outcrop  of  an  ore-deposit; 
ud  no  doubt  its  reddish-brown  color  has  chiefly  Buggested  the 
South  American  miners'  names,  pa/s)s  and  coloradoa. 

Id  a  few  instances  the  "  iron  hat "  has  been  actually  mined 
u  an  iron-ore.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  decomposed,  porous  and 
honeycombed  vein-material  of  the  upper  zone,  and  is  colored 
only  with  limonite.  The  part  of  the  ore-deposit  above  water- 
level  has  a  characteristic  appearance.  Quartz  and  other  refrac- 
tory gangue-minerala  are  surrounded  and  impregnated  by 
earthy  limonite  masses.  As  a  rule  the  ori^nal  texture  of  the 
deposit  has  become  obsure ;  and  sometimes  fragments  of  the 
mineral  cmsta,  broken  off  aad  crushed  through  changes  of 
Tolnme,  are  found  chaotically  thrown  together.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  original  structure  may  atjll  be  traced  in  the  de- 
eomposition-productB  of  the  several  crusts,  unaltered  nuclei  of 
the  ore  being  discoverable  in  them.  Some  substances  (espe- 
cially calamine  formed  from  zinc-blende)  display  the  stalactitic 
fbnuB  characteristic  of  the  vadose  re^on.  Original  druses  aa 
well  as  recently  formed  cavities  are  filled  with  new  material ; 
and  in  this  way  a  secondary  cruBtification  may  occur. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  are  some  observations 
according  to  which  gold  has  been  precipitated  chemically  in 
bysteromorphous  deposits.  Oscar  Lieber,*  F.  A.  Genth  and 
A.  R,  C.  Selwyn  expressed  the  opinion  that  detrital  gold  gen- 
erally, ot  a  portion  of  it,  baa  been  deposited  from  solutions. 

*  In  CoUs'i  Oangtludim,  aDd  in  OeoL  Mtp.  t^S.  Cbroltno,  1860. 
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Laur,  J.  A.  PhillipB,  "WiUdneon,  Newberry,  Daintree,*  Skey, 
EgleBton,f  etc.,  have  accepted  this  view  as  more  or  less  gener- 
ally applicable.  B.  CohenJ  has  undertaken  to  examine  it  critic- 
ally, and  is  inclined  by  Mb  own  experience  in  South  AMca  "  to 
adopt  the  concluaion  reached  by  Bevereux  for  the  Black  Hills 
of  Dakota,  and  to  SBSume  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
detritaJ  gold  has  been  liberated  by  the  mechanical  deBtmction 
of  older  deposits  and  has  been  mechanically  laid  down ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  precipitation  firom  solutions  undoubtedly 
takes  place,  but  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  only." 

My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  above 
quotation.^  No  doubt  here  and  there,  in  the  detrital  deposits, 
traces  of  chemical  activity  are  discoverable ;  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  evident  proofs  of  the  mechanical  origin 
of  detrital  gold. 

6.  Mechanical  ^ects. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  moving  air  and  water,  of  frost  and 
ice,  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  erosion,  and  are  treated  at 
length,  BO  far  as  rocks  in  general  are  concerned,  in  the  geolo^- 
cal  textr-books.  "We  are  here  concerned  especially  with  effects 
of  this  kind  produced  upon  those  portions  of  ore-deposits 
which  are  exposed  at  the  surface.  ~We  notice  at  once  that  me- 
chanical, nnlike  chemical  effects,  are  confined  to  the  surface  or 
a  very  small  distance  below  it  In  general,  we  must  assume 
that  the  chemical  changes  took  place  first,  but  that  the  prog- 
ress of  erosion  brings  both  to  our  view  at  the  same  time. 

Verchouiky,  or  Surface-Deposits  in  Situ. — ^Not  only  water  and 
ice  (glaciers),  but  also  wind,  takes  part  in  erosion.  For  in- 
stance, if  an  ore-deposit,  by  reason  of  its  greater  resistance, 
crops  out  above  the  level  of  the  country,  the  wind  will  con- 
tinaally  tend  to  blow  away  the  finer  and  lighter  portions  of  the 
detrites  formed  by  chemical  processes  of  weathering;  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  there  must  remun  of  the  original  oat- 
crop  only  the  heavier  portions,  so  far  as  these  are  not  carried 

*  See  A.  O.  Lo(^b  Gold,  iia  (katrraue  and  Edraetion,  p.  746-800. 

t  "  The  Fomuition  of  Gold  NugKeUand  Placer-Depodta,"  2Vani.  A.I.M.  B., 
Iz.,  1881,  p.  63S. 

X  "TJeberdie  EnUtehnngdet  Seifengoldes,"  JftKA.  d.  Naturv.  Vereint  f.  Neu- 
pMnB>«rnu.  Bugen,  six.,  1887. 

i  See  m;  article,  "Zur  Oeoeeis  der  Hetalbeifen,"  OttUir,  ZeiOeh./.  B.  <t.  H. 
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away  b;  water.  In  fact,  I  have  observed  in  the  Urab  that  the 
gold-dig^gs  of  the  valley,  undoabtedly  formed  by  water,  ex- 
tended ap  the  slopes  to  points  where  this  eonld  not  have  been 
thar  origin.  The  gold-bearing  weathering-detritus  is  then 
called  Nagomyje  roz^fpy  and  Verchoviky. 

A  similar  feature  waa  observed  by  W.  0.  Kerr*  in  the  aurif- 
eroQB  deposits  of  North  Carolina;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  old 
gold-workings  of  Bergreichenstein  and  N^vaoU,  in  Bohemia,t 
where  flat  moontain  ridges  are  covered  with  old  pits  and 
dompe.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  diluvial  terraces, 
for  the  alluvium  passes  over,  so  to  say,  into  the  solid  gneissic 
rock,  which  is  traversed  by  many  quartz  veins.  The  gold 
occare  concentrated  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  weather-de- 
tritoB,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  contact  with  bed-rock,  and  has 
penetrated  all  the  open,  loosely-filled  fissures  in  the  latter. 

CottaJ  speaks  also  of  deposits  of  debris  in  place,  which  occur 
OQ  high  plateaus  and  mountun  slopes,  and  consist  of  products 
of  weathering  which  are  not  rounded  pebbles  or  sand  and 
slime,  accumulated  by  water-currents.  A.  3.  Lock§  speaks  of 
Btir&ce.depomt8  being  "  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  m  aiu"  and  says : 

"  The  gold  it  coDtaina  it  qnite  aogalar,  Ii««Uf ,  or  ciTst&Uine,  and  ii  derived 
(rem  HiTiferoaB  qnarU  reeb  or  leaders,  exiating  in  the  immediate  ricinitj." 

Similar  conditions  obtain  very  significantly  in  the  Kackar 
digtrict,  to  be  hereinafter  more  fully  described. 

Theory  of  the  Smking  of  Heavier  Ckinstituenis. — But  the  great 
^ent  in  the  transportation  and  re-deposition  of  the  metallic 
portions  of  ori^nal  deposits  has  unquestionably  been  flowing 
water;  and  this  is  an  equal  factor  in  the  removal  of  the  rock- 
detritus  of  erosion,  which  it  is  constantly  striving  to  carry  to 
the  ocean.  River-sediments  are  notoriously  unstable.  What 
is  deposited  this  year  is  carried  further  down  stream  in  the 
years  next  following,  and  so  on  until  it  comes  to  comparative 

*  "Some  Pecnliuitiee  in  the  Oocarrence  ot  Qold  in  North  Carolina,"  ZVoni. 
i.  i  iC  E,  I.,  476. 
t  "Zai  Geneeii  der  H«lallaeifen,"  Oaterr.  Z./.  B.  u.  H.  waea,  1887,  xxxv., 


.,  Freiberg,  1869,  p.  100. 
1  Gold,  id  Oeeurraiee,  etc.,  London,  18BZ,  p.  828. 
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rest  in  the  sea.  The  orig;ina1  deposits,  furQishing  the  material 
thus  transported  over  great  diataacea  and  areaa  by  water,  are 
well  called  by  the  Kusaians  Korermyje  meatorozderoffe,  or  root- 
like deposits, — that  ia,  as  it  were,  the  roots  of  the  scattered  hye- 
teromorphoua  deposits. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  concentration,  eo- 
pecially  of  heavy  metals,  like  gold  and  platinnm,  in  certain  pay- 
ing layera  of  the  detritus,  by  a  sort  of  natural  concentration 
process.  The  circumstance  that  the  richest  goid-depoaite  most 
frequently  lie  in  the  lowest  stratnm  of  the  detritus,  immediately 
on  the  bed-rock,  yet  that  several  snch  horizons  occur  one  over 
the  other,  is  difBcult  to  explan  in  this  way ;  for  Cotta's  assumed 
separate  periods  of  formation  (pp.  cii.,  i.,  p.  102)  are  scarcely 
satisfactory,  involving  as  they  do  either  periodic  transportation 
or  periodic  deposition,  neither  of  which  ia  probable. 

I  believe  that  I  have  found  in  the  IJrfJ  gold-placera  a  much 
more  probable  explanation,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  spe- 
cifically heavier  elements  of  a  loose  mass  are  able,  with  the  sid 
of  water,  to  work  their  way  down  through  the  lighter  portions. 
At  the  Przibram  eoncentrating-worka  it  is  found  that  if  the 
pulp  is  leil  standing  for  a  considerable  period,  the  galena  will 
accumulate  at  the  bottom.  In  gold-  and  platinum-concentrat- 
ing establishments  it  may  be  often  observed  that  these  heavy 
metals  find  their  way  into  the  floor  and  woodwork  of  the  mill, 
from  out  of  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  recovered  by 
working  np  these  materials.  Why  should  this  happen  in  arti- 
ficial operations  only,  and  not  also  under  natural  conditions, 
where  the  descent  of  the  heavier  portions  ia  essentially  aided 
by  the  percolation  of  atmoepheric  waters  through  the  loose  cov- 
ering-material ? 

Thia  view  is  supported  by  the  features  of  all  gold-placera, 
especially  those  of  the  detritus  of  weathering  in  place,  where 
the  agency  of  running  water  cannot  be  adduced,  and  the  accu- 
mulations of  gold  at  the  contact  of  the  loose  and  the  solid  ma- 
terial must  be  explained  by  its  sinking  through  the  former. 

Stream-Detritus. — The  detrital  deposits  produced  by  running 
water  are  generally  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  per- 
meable material,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  etc.  Under  this  cover- 
ing mass  lies  the  solid,  impermeable  "  bed-rock  "  or  "  rim-rock" 
of  the  Americans,  the  plotik  or  posva  of  the  Rnseiane;  and  in 
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alt  tlie  f^ld-fieldB  of  the  world  the  lichest  pay-deposits  are 
foDDd,  ae  a  rale,  at  the  border  between  the  cover  aad  the  bed- 
rock. If  the  latter  is  decompoeed,  fiBsured,  or  otherwise 
loosened,  the  fioe  gold  will  sink  into  it,  making  it  sometimee 
rich  eaongh  to  be  mined  and  conceQtrated ;  and  this  occars 
widiont  regard  to  the  petrographic  character  of  the  rock.  Thus 
in  the  Ural,  palseozoic  schists,  limestone  and  eruptive  rocks  in- 
differently are  charged  with  gold.  This  circnmBtance  indicates 
■iso  the  error  of  the  assumption  that  these  bed-rocks  originally 
carried  gold. 

But  layers  of  impermeable  material  sometimes  occur  in  the 
cover,  as,  for  instance,  lava-beds  in  Australia  and  California,  or, 
in  general,  solid  conglomerates  and  clays.  In  such  cases  there 
is  often  a  concentration  of  gold  on  the  more  solid  layer,  called 
in  America  the  "  false  bottom,"  and  in  the  Ural  lozniQ  plotik — 
that  ie,  a  material  erroneously  taken  for  the  bed-rock.  There 
are  often  in  the  detrital  cover  two  or  more  such  gold-bearing 
laven,  which  are  easily  explained  od  the  theory  above  sug- 
gested. The  hypothesis  of  a  natural  concentration  in  running 
water  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  material  of  gold- 
placers  shows  no  arrangement  according  to  size,  but  consista, 
as  a  mle,  of  elements  of  all  sizes. 

The  movement  of  the  elements  of  a  loose  mass  baa  been 
already  pointed  out  by  "W.  C.  Kerr,*  who  admits  the  possibility, 
according  to  A.  G.  Lock,  of  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  parti- 
cles, though  this  is  only  in  a  passing  remark,  and  without  in- 
dicstioD  of  its  far-reaching  importance.     He  says : 

"The  faperior  weight  of  the  precioiu  atomi  would  txaae  th«m  to  unk  through 
t^  milt  HuTODuding  mstten  till  ft  hftrd  lajier  was  met  with.  The  ooonrrenoe 
of  ihia  proecB  would  ooastuitly  add  to  the  deposits,  the  gold  iJwaTS  gi»TilaUng 
U  ifac  bottom,  quickly  or  bIowIj,  acoordii^  to  droaitutaocea." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  must  have  impressed  itself  upon 
other  impartial  observers  also;  and  I  can  only  wonder  that  it 
baa  not  been  more  Arequently  expressed. 

R.  Helmhacker  has  recently  communicated  some  observa- 
tioM  in  the  Altai  region  of  Siberia,  such  as  the  sinking  of 
heavy  metallic  objects  in  the  loose  wash,  which  confirm  the 

*  "The  Oold-OiBTela  of  North  Carolina,"  Tram.  A.  I.  M.  K,  1880,  viii.,  p. 
W-    Otti,  itf  Oteurmux,  ete.,  London,  1882,  p.  916. 
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above  views.  Among  other  things,  he  identified  grains  of  me- 
tallic lead  formed  in  the  gold-placere  as  shot,  scattered  in  hunt- 
ing, which  had  sunk  into  the  earth. 

As  IB  well  known,  auriferous  detritus  occurs  not  onlj  in 
present  but  also  in  ancient  river-beds,  long  since  dry;  and 
since,  in  the  latter,  the  remains  of  diluvial  animals,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  etc.,  have  been  found,  a  distinction  has  been  made 
between  fJluvial  and  diluvial  gold-deposits.  But  discoveries  of 
yet  older  organic  remains  have  shown  that  such  gold-deposits 
were  formed  in  still  more  ancient  periods.  The  old  river-beds 
of  California  cross  the  present  streams,  and  the  auriferous  de- 
tritus of  the  former  is  covered  with  thick  lava-beds — a  feature 
which  may  be  observed  in  Australia  also.  During  the  depo- 
sition of  the  gold,  therefore,  conditions  very  difierent  from 
those  of  the  present  day  must  have  obtained. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  relation  between  ancient  and 
modem  river-beds  is  sometimes  peculiar.  The  late  channels 
have  been  rendered  by  erosion  deeper  than  the  older  ones. 
But  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  this  is  almost  totally  re- 
versed. The  diluvial  gold-deposits  characterized  by  the  remains 
of  the  mammoth  often  lie  below  the  water-level  of  the  present 
streams,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  diverted  in  order  to  mine  the 
ancient  beds.  This  condition  apparently  extends  throughout 
the  whole  Siberian  plain,  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  erosive  energy  of  its  rivers  baa  decreased  since  the  Diluvial 
period,  their  iall  having  been  reduced,  either  by  the  accnmula' 
lion  of  the  erosion-detritus  or  by  changes  in  the  relative  alti- 
tude of  the  Ural  range. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  is  characterized  by  numerous 
lakes  and  swamps  along  the  tributary  streams,  and  a  number  of 
these  contain  auriferous  detritus,  which  has  been  mined  for  gold. 

Marine  Detritus. — In  some  regions,  the  auriferous  detritus, 
after  being  repeatedly  deposited  and  again  swept  away,  to  be 
re-deposited  further  down  the  valleys,  has  at  last  reached  the 
sea.  The  coast  of  Oregon,  in  western  North  America,  and 
Vladivostock,  in  southeastern  Siberia,  are  examples.  Here  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  operate  very  nearly  on  the  principles 
of  artificial  ore-dressing;  and  one  would  think  that  a  concen- 
tration of  the  heavier  particles  might  be  thus  effected.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  such  effects  have  been  recognized  hitherto. 
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Kaekar  District,  in  the  Ural. — At  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  discaBBion  of  featureB  of  auriferous  erosion  detritus, 
Bome  characteriBtica  of  the  Ural  placers  were  deeeribed.  A 
few  additional  pardculars  concerning  them  may  be  of  interest. 
The  gold-hearing  stratum  occurs  at  no  definite  depth.  As  a 
rale,  the  whole  of  the  barren  or  poor  cover  is  stripped  off  and 
thrown  aside,  before  the  auriferouB  layer,  thus  laid  bare,  is  sys- 
tematically attacked.  Open  cnts  {Razregy)  in  the  surface,  of 
greater  or  leas  depth,  are  thus  created,  and  are  usually  left  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  rivers.  In  the  district  of  Kaekar,  already 
meutioDed,  in  the  Southern  Ural,  ori^nal  gold-deposits  ("  root- 
depoeite ")  of  gold  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  bottom 
of  these  cuts.  They  were  well-defined  quartz-veins,  carrying  in 
the  opper  zone  free  gold,  but  at  greater  depth  sulphides  and 
ireenidee  rich  in  gold.  In  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  the  original 
open  cut  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  strike 
of  the  vein ;  but  the  bed-rock  (which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
coantry-rock  of  the  vein)  was  much  decomposed,  so  that  the 
difference  between  detritus  and  bed-rock  was  not  strikingly 
evident;  and  the  placer-working  passed  only  by  gradual  stages 
into  vein-mining. 

Hyateromorphous  gold-deposits  may  thus  be  B^d,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  occur  in  the  following  positions : 

1.  In  the  simple  detritus  of  weathering,  immediately  upon 
the  oripnal  deposit  (root-deposit). 

2.  Mixed  with  the  sand  and  gravel  of  present  streams. 

3.  At  certain  points,  in  tiie  river-bottom,  into  the  crevices 
and  figsures  of  which  the  gold  has  Bunk. 

4.  Jfixed  with  the  impermeable  material  of  older  water- 
connea,  through  which  the  gold  could  not  sink. 

h.  On  the  false  bottoms  or  bed>rocks. 

6.  On  the  trae  bed-rook. 

7.  In  the  decomposed  bed-rock  itself. 

In  considering  the  chemical  changes  of  the  outcrops  of  de- 
porita  (including,  of  course,  those  which  give  rise  to  hystero- 
morpfaoaa  derivatives)  we  have  seen  that  sulphides  suflfer  total 
decomposition,  and  that  of  their  constituents  only  the  unoxi- 
dizable  metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum,  remain  unafi:ected. 
Silver-ores  and  native  silver,  being  attacked  by  the  chlorides 
of  the  vadoee  circulation,  are  consequently  not  found  in  hyat^ro- 
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morphoua  deposits.  But  gold  occurring  in  natare  is  for  the 
most  part  alloyed  with  silver.  The  gold  from  the  veias  of  Bnd- 
weis,  in  Bohemia,  contains  by  weight  about  two  parts  of  silver, 
and  that  of  Transylvania  conttuns  by  weight  more  than  three 
of  silver,  to  t-en  of  gold.  "Whenever  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
compare  the  gold  of  an  original  or  root-deposit  with  that  of  ita 
derived  placer,  I  have  found  the  latter  to  he  of  greater  fineness, 
that  ia,  to  contun  less  silver.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  ascribe 
this  phenomenon  to  the  prolonged  contact  with  water  contain- 
ing chlorides.  The  dull  aurfiice  of  placer-gold  and  its  fre- 
quently spongy  interior  structure,  aa  compared  with  the  luster 
and  solidity  of  "  quartz-gold,"  fevor  this  explaoation. 

Ptafinum-Placers. — ^Detrital  deposits  of  platinum  have  been, 
ontil  recently,  particularly  observed  in  the  Ural  only,  from 
which  the  mtun  supply  of  platinum  was  derived.  Additional 
localities  are  now  reported  in  ihe  Altai  district  of  Siberia  and 
in  Canada  and  British  Columbia.  In  tJie  Tulameen  district,  it 
is  said,  the  hydraulic  method  of  mining  has  been  introduced 
for  platinum.  I  havebeen  unable  to  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  features  of  these  deposits. 

In  the  Ural,  and  particularly  in  its  most  productive  district, 
that  of  Niznyj  Tagil,  the  conditions  closely  resemble  those  of 
gold-deposits.  The  richest  platiniferous  layers  are  on  the  trne 
bed-rock.  Platinum  and  its  associates,  palladium,  nevjansldte 
and  aiserskite,  being  found  to  occur  occasionally  adhering  to 
olivine  and  chromite,  it  was  inferred  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  serpentine,  which  is  itaelf  a  secondary  prodact  from 
olivine-rocks.  More  recently,  platinum  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  an  olivine-gabbro  not  yet  metamorphosed;  but  whether 
the  metal  ie  a  primary  or  an  exotic  constituent,  can  as  yet 
scarcely  be  declared  with  certainty. 

Formerly  no  other  occurrence  of  platinum  than  the  native 
metal  was  known ;  but  now  a  platinum-ore  has  been  found  io 
the  Sudbury  district,  Canada,  namely,  sperrylite,  a  compound 
of  platinum  and  arsenic.  Since  this  is  certainly  zenogenous, 
the  question  as  to  the  ori^nal  sources  of  platinum-deposits  is 
advanced  to  a  new  phase  by  its  discovery. 

Tin-Placers. — In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  tin  aa 
caasiterite  in  detrital  deposits,  the  specific  gravity  (6.97)  of  this 
mineral,  nearly  equalling  that  of  iron,  and  the  great  resistance 
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which  it  ofierB  to  natural  sgenta  of  decompoeition,  doubtless 
pkj  the  principal  part  Of  the  numerous  and  various  associates 
of  caesiterite  in  its  original  deposits,  none,  except  quartz,  are 
equally  able  to  resist  decomposition ;  and  the  consequence  ia, 
that  the  detritus,  both  of  weathering  and  of  erosion,  from  the 
outcrops  of  such  deposits,  contiuns,  besides  the  products. of  the 
decomposition  of  these  other  minerals,  chiefly  quartz  and  pieces 
of  caesiterite.  The  latter,  by  reason  of  its  high  specific  gravity, 
win  tend  to  sink  through  the  lighter  detritus  and  be  concen- 
trated near  the  bed-rock. 

The  stanniferous  detrital  depoeitB  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
B3  well  as  Cornwall,  were  long  since  exhausted ;  those  of  Aus- 
tralasia, the  South'  Sea  islands  and  South  America  are  still 
worked.  According  to  the  special  monograph  of  Dr.  E.  Reyer,* 
the  richest  layers  are  in  fact  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  detritus, 
immediately  on  the  bed-rock. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  age  of  the  detrital  tin-deposits, 
the  rale  stated  for  gold  generally  obtains,  namely,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  diluvial,  yet  have  Bometimes  been  formed  in  earlier 
periods.  Thus,  at  Flatten,  in  Bohemia,  a  tin-placer,  which  has 
been  worked  under  a  bedded  flow  of  basalt,  and  the  detrital 
deposits  of  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  which  underlie  the  basalt  of 
the  Scheibenberg,  were  doubtless  formed  in  Tertiary  times. 

The  original  or  root-deposits  of  tin  have  been  hitherto  quite 
generally  considered  as  very  old  formations,  connected  with 
the  eruptions  of  granite  and  felsite-porphyry. 

Recently,  however,  tin  has  been  found  in  the  Mesozoic  lime- 
stones of  Campiglio  Maritima ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  more- 
over, that  the  root-deposits  of  tin  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia  occur 
in  trachytes  and  andesites,  erupted  during  the  Cretaceous  or 
Eocene.  Dr.  A.  W.  Stelzner  has  recently  published  a  notice 
of  the  latter  occurrence,t  and  promised  a  more  elaborate  de- 
Kription.     He  says  (p.  53S) : 

"The  put  plEjred  in  geological  history  hj  the  tia-ore  of  BoliTia  contrsatB 
•buplj  with  that  which  hu  been  obeeired  in  the  Erzgebirge  of  Baxonj  and 
Bobodt,  ind  in  Brittanj,  Coniwall,  Eut  Indift,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the 
Cniied  States  of  America,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  willingly  regarded  as  the 
aehan  method  of  t^-occarreace.     The  Bolivian  tJn.OT«  does  not  constitute 

*  Zmn,  «u  gtoL-moiUan.-hiMlmtehe  MoaopnxplM,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  208. 
t  ZatmA.  d.  deaiMA.  gtoL  QadUeh.,  zliv.,  1892,  p.  631. 
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aureoles  sarroDiidmg  ptotoiiic  gnnite,  and  characterized  by  the  ooDtemporaneooa 
presence  of  mineiaU  containing  boron  and  fluorine.  On  the  oontrary,  it  can  onlj 
be  considered  as  produced,  simultaneous!/  with  precioos  diver-ores  and  enlphidea 
of  oopper,  iron,  lead  and  due,  bj  precipitatiou  from  minenl  springs,  which  were 
connected  in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps  also  as  eflecta,  with  oa^wgof  Cretaoeona 
or  Lower  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks." 

c.  Hyateromorphous  Deposits  of  the  Otder  Geological  Formations. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  no  depoBits  of  this 
kind  were  known,  in  an  article  on  the  continuance  of  ore-de- 
poaita  (eepeoially  of  gold)  in  depth,*  I  prophesied  their  dis- 
covery. They  have  aince  been  observed  in  different  gold-dia- 
tricts.  I  refer  to  the  characterietic  secondary  deposits  in  quartz 
conglomerates,  indicated  by  their  etratigraphical  positions  and 
their  contained  fossils  to  be  of  considerable  geological  age. 
Such  occurrencea  are  often  called  aimply  cement-beds,  aa  are 
the  conglomeratea  of  cemented  gravel  in  recent  placers;  and  it 
is  difficult  in  cases  where,  aa  in  Australia,  this  term  is  frequent,! 
to  infer  the  age  of  the  corresponding  conglomerates.  It  is, 
however,  in  some  cases  unquestionable  that  these  cements 
actually  represent  old  formations — chiefly  Palaeozoic — and  are 
therefore  hjsteromorphic  products  from  atill  older  primitive 


Deadwood,  South  Dakota. — One  of  the  beat  deacribed  occui^ 
rences  ia  that  of  Deadwood  and  Blacktajl  gulchea,  in  the  Black 
Hilla  of  Dakota.J  It  ia  a  conglomerate  bed,  passing  upwards 
into  sandstone,  and  belonging,  according  to  the  contained  foa- 
sila,  to  the  Potsdam  aandatone  (Cambrian).  It  ia  by  ao  means 
a  river-depoait ;  on  the  contrary,  the  foaaila  indicate  a  shallow 
marine  basin.  The  series  lies  very  flat  upon  crystalline  schists ; 
ia  at  most  100  feet  (30  meters)  thick,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  porphyry,  which  has  most  probably  protected  it  from  ero- 
sion. Fig.  100,  a  section  given  by  Mr.  Devereux  (I.  c,  p.  468), 
shows  how  the  deposit  is  exposed  and  rendered  acceaaible  on 
the  sides  of  Deadwood  and  Blacktail  gulches,  which  cut  through 
into  the  underlying  schists. 

The  conglomerates  of  pebbles  of  quuiz,  achiat,  and  hema- 

•  Oaierr.  Zeiiaeh.  f.  B.  «.  H.  ttwen,  it.,  1867. 
+  See,  tor  example,  Mr.  Lock's  GoU,  etc,  already'  cited. 
X  W.  B.  Devereuz,  "  The  Occurrence  of  Oold  in  the  Potsdam  Formation,  Black 
Hills,"  IVont.  A.  I.  M.  K,  1882,  i.,  466. 
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tite  which  lie  at  the  baee  of  thie  Cambrian  series  carry  partly 
coarse  gold,  nnder  such  circamstanceB  that  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  its  aecondary  origin.  It  came  probably  from  the  Home- 
9t^e  vein  near  by.  The  auriferoas  detritnB  is  about  2  meterB 
(6.6  feet)  thick,  and  the  portions  next  to  the  underlying  rock 
are  the  richest ;  so  we  have  here  the  relation  of  the  "  true  bed- 
rock." If  my  theory  be  correct,  that  the  gold  reached  this 
poeitioQ  by  sinking  through  the  lighter  detritus,  it  might  be 
«aid  that  the  gold  was  deposited  not  with,  but  after,  the  detritus, 
and  consequently  that  the  Cambrian  foasils  do  not  prove  the 
Cambrian  age  of  the  gold-deposition.  Such  an  objection  might 
perhaps  have  weight  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  but  in  this  case, 
the  bed  being  covered  by  a  porphyry  overflow,  and  hence  not 
at  all  exposed  to  later  deposits,  the  objection  has  no  force. 

The  Black  Hills  contain  representatives  of  the  three  principal 
Q^  of  gold-occurrence,  namely,  gold-bearing  veins  and  ancient 
and  recent  detrital  deposits.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Devereux  is 
also  very  interesting  in  other  respects — for  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  explanation  of  the  differing  fineness  of  vein-  and 
detrital-gold,  and  with  regard  to  the  traces  of  chemical  action 
in  the  detrital  deposits. 

Avatralasia. — ^The  data  from  Australasia  concerning  this  class 
of  deposits  are  less  conclusive.  In  1876  Wilkinson  observed 
in  th«  Talhawang  district  of  New  South  Wales  that  the  Tertiary 
detrital  deposits  received  their  gold  irom  Carboniferous  con- 
^omerates.  These  conglomerates  were  associated  with  sand- 
stones and  slates,  in  which  occurred  a  fossil  plant  peculiar  to 
the  Carboniferous  of  New  South  Wales.  The  gold  occurred  in 
pretty  coarse,  rounded  grains,  and  on  one  occasion  a  nugget 
waefonnd  weighing  5  ounces  (155  grammes).  Similar  coadi- 
tioDg  are  a^d  to  obtaio  in  the  Hawkesbury  rocks,  at  the  North 
Shore,  Sydney,  at  Govett's  Leap,  and  in  the  conglomerates  of 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  southern  district.  Gold  is  also  re- 
ported in  the  Coal-Measures  at  Peak  Downs  in  Queensland, 
near  Hobart  Town  in  Tasmania,  and  in  New  Zealand.* 

The  question,  whether  these  deposits  of  gold  were  really 
made  rimultaneously  with  that  of  the  detritus  in  the  Carbon- 

*  Ud't  Odd,  etc.,  pp.  615,  516.  8«e  also  B.  Daobr^e'B  "Note  on  Ceitaio 
UodM  ot  OecDrRoce  of  Gold  in  Aiutrslia,"  QuarL  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  1878,  xzxiv., 
^43S. 
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iferous  period,  ma;  be  decided  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
conglomerates  are  or  are  not  covered  hy  Carboniferous  strata. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  gold  may  have  sunk 
into  the  gravel  at  a  lat«r  period. 

South  Africa. — In  South  Africa,  at  Witwatersrand  in  the 
Transvaal,  ancient  detrital  deposits  have  yielded  a  considerable 
gold-production.  According  to  E.  Cohen,*  the  Witwatersrand 
consists  of  sandstones  (which  resemble  closely  that  of  Table 
mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope)  and  dolomites  of  high 
age— undoubtedly  Paleeozoic.  Conglomerates  of  the  same  age, 
intercalated  among  these  strata,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Johannes- 
burg in  several  nearly  parallel  outcrops,  and  are  for  certain  dis> 
tances  tolerably  rich  in  gold.  They  are  composed  mostly  of 
quartz  pebbles,  sometimes  with  ii-agments  not  entirely  ronnded, 
which  are  united  by  a  strong,  ferruginous,  arkose-like  cement. 
The  quartz  pebbles  are  sometimes  porous  and  impregnated  with 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  thus  presenting  the  peculiar  corroded 
appearance  so  characteristic  of  auriferous  quartz.  The  gold 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  cement,  immediately  next  to  the  pebbles. 
It  is  mostly  coaree-gTained,  and  sometimes  even  crystalline. 
The  latter  circumstance  has  raised  the  question  whether  the 
gold  has  not  here  been  chemically  precipitated,  and  hence, 
whether  these  are  detritus-deposits  at  all.  My  standpoint  in 
this  discussion,  as  I  have  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  section  on 
chemical  effects  in  the  upper  region,  is  like  that  of  E.  Cohen. 
I  do  not  deny  the  presence  of  chemic^  influences  in  the  de- 
trital deposits,  although  I  have  personally  not  happened  upon 
them.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  treatises  of  A.  R,  Saw- 
yerf  and  Charles  A.  Alford,t  and  from  a  specimen  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand conglomerate,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  A.  H.  Haider, 
of  Pietersburg,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gold  was  mechanically 
brought  into  the  conglomerates  from  still  older  auriferous 
quartz-veins  occurring  in  the  rocks  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  FalEBOZoic  formation ;  and  since  the  idea  of  a  later  entrance 
of  the  gold  is  excluded  by  the  almost  vertical  position  of  the 

*  "QoldfSIir  CoDglom.  in  Sndafrika."  JflttA.  d.  naturv.  F«r.  /.  ^ei^om- 
mera,  etc. 

t  "  The  WitvateTBiftDd  Oold-field,"  Ihma.  N.  Slaffordth.,  laA  M.  and  Meek- 
K,  1839. 

i  Chobiguid  Feoium  i^  lU  Ihxn»mai,  Loudou,  1891. 
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conglomerate  beds  near  Johannesborg,  I  suppose  tbe  gold  to 
have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  detritus.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold,  as  has  been  said,  occurs  in  the  cement 
There  are  no  vein-like  deposits  whatever  in  the  conglomerate ; 
and  tbe  only  chemical  changes  which  conld  be  presumed  are 
confined  to  the  decomposition  of  pjrites  and  the  segregation 
of  its  contained  gold. 

According  to  a  foot-note  in  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Ore-De- 
potits  (p.  2),  gold  is  washed  out  of  granular  conglomerates  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  at  Bess^ges,  Department  da  Qard, 
France. 

Bohemia. — In  the  region  of  Trautenau,  in  Bohemia,  I  ob- 
Berved  at  Gabersdorf  and  Ooldendls  considerable  traces  of  an- 
dent  placer-mining,  partly  in  the  valley-bottom,  partly  on  the 
dope,  which  consisted  of  old  Permian  and  Carboniferous  con- 
glomerates. These  remiuns  looked  exactly  like  other  gold- 
worldngB  in  Bohemia,  and  I  could  only  explain  their  situation 
by  supposing  that  this  was  another  case  of  auriferous  Palaeozoic 
detritoB.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  enigmatical  gold- 
occturence,  st  Stnpoa  in  Bohemia,  where  in  1598  a  gold  of  un- 
asnal  finenera  (0.954)  for  Bohemia  was  produced,  and  must 
have  come  from  a  detrital  deposit  The  ancient  miners  pene- 
trated throagh  bedded  flows  of  melaphyre.  The  waste-dumps 
are  composed  of  pebbles  from  Permian  conglomerates.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  these  mines  were  operated  upon  aurif- 
eroQs  Permian  conglomerates.* 

*  F.  PaietKi^,  "Uebec  einige  venig  bekanute,  site  Ooldbergbsue  Bohmens." 
<Merr.  Zeittek./.  Btrg.  u.  H.-vewn,  zzxTii.,  1889. 
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Fia.  1. — EroeioD  of  a  channel  in  rock-ealt,  at  M4roB  Ujv&r, 
Transylvania.  I,  impermeable  rock;  8,  rock-salt;  H,  hydro- 
static head  of  vadose  circnlatiOD. 

F108.  2  and  8. — Course  of  vadoee  circulation,  as  affected  by 
the  natore  of  the  rocka.  8,  soluble,  I,  insoluble  rock ;  H,  hydro- 
static head ;  a,  entrance ;  z,  outlet ;  a  b  0  z,  natural  curve  of 
water-circulation,  if  I  did  not  intervene ;  a  d  z,  actual  path 
under  or  over  I, 

Fig.  4. — Qeode  of  ^aenopal  (jasp-opal),  showing  the  filling 
of  a  cavity  in  which  air  or  gas  is  present,  besides  the  liquid. 

Fia.  5. — ^Piagrammatic  representatioa  of  deposits  in  a  lime- 
stone cavern.     (Deposits  white;  empty  space,  black.) 

Pie.  6. — ^Division  of  grouod-water  by  fissures  and  permeable 
strata. 

Fia.  7. — Conventional  representation  of  an  artesian  well. 

Fig.  8. — 8priDg-iiiouDdB  at  Arcz6  near  Korond,  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

FiQ.  9. — Upward  erosions  in  hnilding-stone  in  the  walled  pit 
of  a  spring  at  Bonrbonne-les-Baine. 
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Fig.  10. — Deposition  of  cinnabar  and  opal  io  baasit  at  Sal- 
phnr  Bank,  Cal.     Sketch  at  the  surface  b;  F.  Posepny. 

Fie.  11. — Similar  deposition  at  the  same  mine,  in  sandstone, 
at  greater  depth  (J.  Le  Conte). 

Fie.  12.— Carlsbad  Spruddatein. 

Fie.  18. — Pisolite  with  pjrite  crusts,  from  Hammam  Meson- 
tine. 

Figs.  14,  15  and  16. — ^Pisolites  formed  by  dripping  solutions 
at  Offenb^nya. 

Fio.  17. — Sphere-ores,  a  correction  of  the  illastrationa  of 
Cotta  (Erzl.  Lehre,  I.,  38)  and  Daubr^e  (Les  eavx  avx  ipoques 
anciennes,  p.  64). 

FiQ.  18. — Gold  specimen  from  the  Eatrontza  ore-body,  "Veres- 
patak. 

Fie.  Id. — ^A  crusted  rock-nucleus,  from  B^bl. 

Fie.  20. — ^Boiler-scale. 

FiGB.  21  and  22, — Fragments  of  rock  and  older  crusts,  sar- 
roanded  by  later  crusts,  from  Zellerfeld  (J.  C.  L.  Schmidt). 

Fie.  24. — Gold-aggregates,  surrounded  by  crust«  of  calcite, 
rhodonite,  siderite  and  quartz,  from  the  Rikosi  Mangan  ore* 
body,  Yerespatak. 
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Description  of  Figurgb. 

FiQS.  25,  26,  27  and  28.— Sections  of  atalactitee  of  galena, 
blende  and  pyrite,  Bo-called  "  pipe-ores,"  with  hollow  axis,  from 
Raibl. 

Fia.  29. — Section  of  rhodonite  stalactites,  with  axis  of  gold- 
aggregates,  from  the  Hungarian  National  Museum. 

Fig.  30. — View  of  the  same. 

Fig,  31. — Section  of  a  similar  stalactite  in  the  author's  pos- 
session, from  tlie  Kakosi  Mangan  ore-hod;.  Enlarged  to  twice 
the  natural  size. 

FiQS.  S2,  83,  34,  85. — Sections  of  ore-channels  in  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Vall6  mines,  Missouri  (J.  R.  Gage). 
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Fig.  86. — Plan  showing  gold-bearing  veinlets,  striking  E.  to 
"W.,  in  granite  (berezite)  striking  N.  to  S.,  at  Berezov. 

Fig.  ST. — Network  of  veins  and  vein-clay-elatea  in  the  Claua- 
thal  district.  Localities:  a,  Lautensthal;  b,  Bockwieee;  c, 
Festenberg;  d,  Ober-Schulenherg ;  e,  Wildemann ;  /,  Zeller- 
feld ;  g,  Clansthal. 

Fig.  38. — Network  of  veins  and  Muachel  in  the  St.  Andreas- 
berg  district.  Ruschd:  a  h,  Neufang;  a  c,  Edellent;  d/e,8il- 
berberg;/(/ A,AbendtothVein8:  /i,Sam8oo  (i,  Samson  ehaft); 
k  k,  Bergmannstrost. 

Fio.  S9. — Section  through  the  Franz  Josef  shaft,  Frzibram, 
Bohemia.  A  B,  sea-level,  heights  above  and  below  which  are 
given  in  meters  on  the  left.  The  Roman  numerals  on  the  right 
indicate  the  vein-levels,  a,  post-Cambrian  slates ;  b,  Cambrian 
sandBtone;  c  c,  faulted  stratum  of  adinole ;  (2  c^,  diorite  dikes; 
m.  Martyr  vein ;  w  «,  Marie  Hilf  vein  ;  v  vv,  Sefcin  vein ;  w  w, 
"West-dipping  vein;  ss,  Franz  Josef  shaft. 
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Description  of  Figures. 

Fig.  40. — Ideal  aectiou  through  Bohutin,  near  Przibram.  a, 
Cambrian  eandstone ;  b,  pre-Cambrian  achiste ;  e,  granite ;  d, 
main  fault-flseure ;  e  e,  diorite  dikes.  (Notb  :  At  Przibram  it 
eelf  the  pre-Cambrian  schists  conatitute  the  hanging-wall  of  the 
main  {ault-flssure  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  mines — abont  1100 
meters,  or  3600  feet.) 

Fig.  41. — ^Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  structnre  of 
the  Vereapatak  ore-bodies  (Volbura),  showing  the  ore  replacing 
the  waahed-ont  cement  of  a  breccia,  mostly  of  porphyritic  frag- 
ments. 

Fig.  42. — The  same,  only  conglomerate  instead  of  breccia. 

Fig.  43. — Vertical  8.  to  N.  section  through  the  Vnlkoj  minea, 
showing  the  supra-position  of  andesite  upon  the  ahaly  sand- 
stone, a  a,  Nepomuk  adit ;  b,  sandstone ;  e,  andesite ;  d,  Corsr 
bia  open-workings ;  e,  Jeruga  adit ;  /,  Peter-Paul  adit ;  g,  Her- 
mann adit 

Fig.  44. — ^Vertical  E.  to  W.  section  through  the  gold-mines 
of  Botesiu  and  Vnlkoj.  A,  Botesiu ;  B,  Vnlkoj  ;  a,  Nepomnk 
adit;  6,  sandstone  ;  c,  andesite;  d,  Corabia  open-workings;  j, 
Jeruga  vein. 
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Fia.  45. — Section  in  fourth  level  of  Peter  Stehend  vein,  Frei- 
berg, a,  decomposed  country-rock ;  b,  quartz,  with  hrown-spar, 
pyrites,  blende,  and  silver-oreB.  (G.  A.  Von  "Weiesenbach,  No. 
2  in  hie  work.) 

Fig.  46, — Section  on  third  level  of  Adlerfliigel  Stehend  vein, 
Freiberg,  a,  gneiee  fragments;  b,  older  vein-formation ;  c,  later 
qnartz-vein  matter;  d,  gneiss.  (Weissenbach,  No.  21  in  his 
work.) 

Fig.  47. — Section  on  third  level  of  Gnade  Gottes  Stehend 
vein,  Freiberg.     (WeisBenbach,  No.  22.) 

Fig.  48. — Section  on  thirteenth  level  of  Adalbert  Liegend 
vein,  Przibram.  a,  galena  and  calcite ;  6  (or,  more  precisely, 
the  irregular  mass  shown  to  the  right  of  6),  zinc-blende ;  c,  sand- 
stone.    (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  52.) 

Fig.  49. — Section  on  thirteenth  level  of  Adalbert  master- 
lode,  Przibram.  a,  siderite;  b,  calcite;  c,  quartz;  d,  galena; 
e,  diorite.     (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  5.) 

Fig.  50. — Section  on  twenty-ninth  level  of  Adalbert  master- 
lode,  Przibram.  a,  calcite ;  b,  silicifled  (verquarzie)  vein-matter ; 
c,  quartz ;   d,  diorite.     (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  21.) 

Fig,  51. — Section  on  adit  of  Hildebrand  vein,  Joachimsthal. 
a,  mica-slate;  b,  dolomite;  c  c,  prouetite;  d,  dolomite  with 
pyrite;  e,  uranite.     (J.  Nemecek,  No.  11.) 

Fig.  52. — Section  on  tenth  level  of  Janghauerzechen  vein, 
Joachimsthal.  a  a,  dolomite  and  calcite;  6  6,  mica-schist ;  e, 
basalt-wacke ;  d,  chaleopyrite ;  e,  prousite.    (J.  Nemecek,  No.  5.) 
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Fig.  53. — Specimen  from  the  Drei  Prinzen  Spat  vein,  in  the 
eighth  level  of  the  Churprinz  Friedrich  August  mine,  Freiberg, 
Saxony ;  ^  nat  size ;  a,  qnartz  with  dissemi&ated  galena  and 
blende,  indistinctly  crustified — from  the  older  vein ;  b,  fiuorite 
with  quartz ;  c,  barite  in  thin  crusta ;  d,  gray  earthy  mass  of  the 
later  vein,  very  distinctly  crustified ;  e,  the  latest  fault  fisBure. 

Fra.  54. — Copper-depoait  at  Prettau  in  Tyrol.  Sketch  of  the 
roof  the  Ottilie  level. 

Fig.  55. — ^Ditto;  side  of  the  same  level. 

Fig.  56. — ^Ditto;  vertical  section  in  the  plane  of  the  pitch, 
which  descends  nearly  westward,  the  course  of  the  strata  being 
E.  to"W.,  and  the  dip  steep  to  South.  Adits  and  levels :  a,  Peter ; 
6,  Jacob ;  c,  Marx ;  d,  Johann ;  e,  Kriatof ;  /,  Nikolaus ;  g,  Ignatz. 
The  three  levels  below  g  are  the  Ottilie,  Karl,  and  Hugo. 

Fra.  57. — ^Ditto;  horizontal  projection,  showing  approximately 
the  position  of  the  ore-bodies  on  the  different  levels ;  a  to  ^  as 
in  Fig.  56 ;  x  g,  strike ;  g  w,  true  dip  of  strata ;  g  z,  pitch  of  ore- 
shoot 
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Fig.  58. — Sarface-geology  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Comstock 
lode.  B,  basalt;  L  H  A,  later  hornblende-andeBite ;  A  A,  au- 
gite-andesite ;  E  H  A,  earlier  hornblende-andesifce ;  L  D  6,  later 
diabaae  (black  dike);  E  D  6,  earlier  diabase;  Q  P,  quartz-por- 
phyry ;  M  D  r,  metamorphosed  diorite ;  P  D  e,  porphyritic  dio- 
rite ;  Q  T>r,  granular  diorite ;  M,  metamorphic  rocks ;  G,  gran- 
ite.    (G.  F.  Becker.) 

Fig.  59, — Vertical  cross-sectioQ  through  Union  shaft.  (Q.  F. 
Becker.) 

Fia.  60. — Vertical  cross-section  through  C.  and  C.  shaft  (G. 
F.  Becker.) 

Fia.  61. — ^Vertical  cross-section  through  Yellow  Jacket  shaft. 
(G.  P.  Becker.) 

Fig.  62, — ^Vertical  croas-section  through  Belcher  shaft.  (G. 
F.  Becker.) 

Fig.  63. — Vertical  section  on  line  of  Sutro  tunnel.     1, 11,  HI, 
and  IV,  Sutro  tunnel  shafts;  s  s,  lines  of  aolfiitaric  action 
vein-material.     (Q.  F.  Becker.) 
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Fia.  64. — Vertical  E.  and  W.  section  through  the  mines  of 
Yalle  Sacca,  near  H^zbdnya,  Hungary,  a,  sandstone ;  6,  Jaraa- 
sic  limestone;  c,  Liassic  limestone;  d  d,  crystalline  limestone; 
e,  syenite ;  /,  3d  adit ;  g,  4th  adit ;  h,  new  Anton  adit ;  i,  Juliana 
ore-body ;  k,  Marianna  ore-body ;  I,  Anton  ore-body ;  m  m,  par- 
allel intercalated  dike ;  n  n,  Reichenstein  ore-body;  oo,  dikes. 

Fig.  65. — Vertical  longitudinal  aection  of  Reiehenstein  ore- 
body,  Valle  Sacca,  Hungary,  n  n,  ore-body ;  b,  limestone ;  d,  Ist 
adit;  e,  2d  adit;  /,  8d  adit 

Fig,  66. — Diagram  showing  the  8.  "W.  pitch  of  the  Reiehen- 
stein ore-body,  the  dikes  dipping  W.  xy,  course  of  dikes;  x 
w,  dip  of  dikes ;  x  z,  pitch  of  ore-shoot 

Fig.  67. — Vertical  ^N".  and  8.  cross-section  of  the  Government 
mine  at  Raibl,  Carinthia.  a,  Raibt  slates ;  6,  ore-bearing  lime- 
stone. Adits :  c,  Johann ;  d,  Fraaen ;  e,  Sebastian ;  /,  Franz 
II.,  IV.,  VI.  and  VII.;  positions  of  levels  numbered  upwards 
from  Johann  adit 

Fro.  68. — Vertical  N.  and  S.  section  through  the  Struggl  mine 
at  Raibl.  a,  slate;  b,  ore-bearing  limestone;  /,  Franz  adit;  g, 
Einsiedl  level. 

FiQ.  69. — Faulting  of  the  contact  by  a  "  Blatt"  a,  slate;  b, 
limestone. 

Fig.  70. — ^Vertical  N.  and  8.  cross-section  through  the  Benyes 
mine,  Rodna,  Transylvania,  a,  mica  slate ;  b,  andesite ;  c,  lime- 
stone. Adits:  d,  Amalia;  e.  Zap  Peter;  /,  Anton;  g,  Nepo- 
muk;  k,  Teresia, 

Fig.  71. — Section  through  the  "New  Lead-Mass,"  in  Mt 
Arabree,  Offenb&.nya,  Transylvania,  a,  mica-slate ;  b,  andesite ; 
c,  limestone.  Levels :  d,  Segen  Gottea ;  e,  Gluck  auf ;  /,  ore- 
shoot 
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Description  of  Figukes. 

Tig.  72. — ^Face  of  level  on  the  Josephiblati,  at  Raibl,  where 
the  ores  occur  in  the  country-rock. 

Fig.  78. — ^Vertical  E.  and  "W".  section  through  the  McKean 
ehafl,  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.  "W".  P.,  white  porphyry;  B. 
L.,  blue  limestone;  G.  P.,  gray  porphyry;  "W".  L.,  white  lime- 
stone; L.  Q.,  lower  quartzite;  G.,  Granite.     (A.  A.  Blow.) 

Fig.  74. — Sections  from  the  Red  Mountain  dietrict,  Colo. 
A.,  audesite ;  P.  Q.,  pink  quartzite ;  L.,  limestone ;  L.  Q.,  lower 
quartzite ;  a,  Batavia  shaft ;  a  b,  Jackson  tunnel ;  c,  adit ;  o  o,  ore. 
(G.  E.  Kedzie.) 

Fig.  75. — Section  acroBS  Longfellow  Hill  and  Chase  Creek, 
Clifton  district,  Arizona.  A,  Longfellow  Hill ;  B,  Chase  Creek ; 
a  a,  felsite ;  A,  limestone ;  e,  sandstone ;  d,  porphyry ;  e,  upper 
adit ;  /,  deep  adit     (A.  F.  "Wendt.) 

Fig.  76. — Ideal  sections  at  Eureka,  Nevada.  A,  Ruby  Hill ; 
a,  Prospect  Mountain  quartzite ;  b,  crushed  limestone ;  c,  lime- 
Btone ;  d,  shale ;  e,  stratified  limestone ;  /,  Secret  Canon  shale ; 
g,  Hamburg  limestone;  i,  Logan  shaft;  p,  Lawton  shaft.  (J. 
S.  Curtis.) 

Fig.  77. — Combined  section  at  Eureka  for  comparison  witli 
Fig.  76.  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  as  above ;  k,  Windsail  shaft ;  I,  Bell  shaft ; 
m,  Richmond  shaft;  xy,  east  ore-body;  VlL,  Richmond  7th 
level.     (J.  S.  Curtis.) 

Fig.  78.— Sketch  of  face  of  310-foot  level.  Old  Telegraph 
mine,  Utah,  showing  texture  of  the  filling  (altered  to  cerussite), 
a,  hanging-wall  clay ;  b,  quartz ;  c,  quartzite. 

Fig.  79. — Section  from  the  lead-region  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.     (J.  D.  Whitney.) 
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Fig.  80. — Plan  of  ore-deposits  at  "Wallerfangen  and  St  Avoid, 
near  Saar  Louie.     (C.  Simon.) 

Fro.  81. — CroHS-seetion  of  81.  H,  han^ng-wall;  F,  foot- 
wall. 

Fig.  82. — Crosa-Bection  of  the  Meehernich  deposits,  showing 
irregular  faulting  of  the  Knoten  sandstone  beds. 

Fig.  88, — Cross-section  of  the  Vesuv  mine,  Freihang,  Bavaria. 

a,  Keuper  clay ;  6,  variegated  sandstone ;  c,  ore-beds ;  d,  engine- 
shaft. 

Fia.  84. — Section  of  a  tree-stem,  replaced  with  galenite,  from 
Freihung. 

Fia.  85. — Calamine  veinlets  in  the  limestone  at  Baibl ;  a, 
limestone. 

Fig.  86.— Cellular  calamine  of  Eaibl. 

Fig.  87. — Section  through  the  Laurium  district,  Greece;  a, 
limestone;  6,  schist;  c,  Hilarion  shaft.     (A.  Cordelia.) 

Fig.  88. — Section  through  the  Laurium  district;  a,limeBtODe; 

b,  schist ;  d,  porphyry  dikes.     (A.  Huot.) 

Fio.  89. — Limonite-depoait  in  West  Cumberland ;  a,  millstone 
grist;  i,  mountain  limestone ;  c,  Silurian  schist.  Hematite  in 
place.     (J.  D.  Kendall.) 

Fia.  90. — ^oAnetseTisto'n-deposit  of  Wochein,  Carniola;  a, 
limestone ;  b,  iron-ore.     (A.  v.  Morlot) 
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Tig.  91. — Tin-vein  in  Cornwall,  with  pseudomorphs  of  caa- 
siterite  after  feldspar  in  the  granite  country-rock.  (C.  Le  Neve 
Foster.) 

Fig.  92. — Tin-vein  in  Cornwall,  showing  "  capel "  or  altered 
"  killas  "  country-rock.     (C.  Le  Neve  Foster.) 

Fig.  93. — Impregnation  of  the  granite  with  tin-ore  at  East 
"Wheal  Lovell,  Cornwall.     (C.  Le  Neve  Foster.) 

Fig.  94. — Specimens  of  ore  from  the  Xongens  mine  at  Boras, 
Norway.     (Th.  Kjerulf) 

Fig.  95. — Specimen  of  ore  from  the  Mug  mine,  Trondhjem, 
Norway ;  o,  pyrrhotite ;  b,  mica ;  c,  quartz ;  d,  chalcopyrite. 
(Th.  Kjerulf.) 

Fig.  96. — Polished  section  of  ore  from  Ammeberg,  Sweden, 

Fig.  97. — Ditto,  showing  leaf-silver  in  fissures  in  zinc-blende. 

Fig.  98. — Section  through  the  Copper  Falls  mine,  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  a,  trap ;  b,  a«h-hed  at  depth  of  80  feet ;  c,  amygdaloid 
d,  sandstone  at  depth  of  420  feet. 

Fig.  99. — Nagynyerges  vein  at  Xisb&nya,  Transylvania. 

Fig.  100. — Section  through  Paleozoic  detrital  gold-deposit  of 
the  Black  Hills ;  a,  porphyry;  6,  schist;  rf,  Potsdam  (old  con- 
tact-lines dotted) ;  e,  cement-mines ;  ff,  placers,  the  one  on  the 
left  in  the  drawing  being  in  Deadwood  gulch  at  Central  City; 
the  one  on  the  right,  in  Bla«ktail  gulch.     (Devereux.) 
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Discussion  at  the  Chicago  Meeting,  August,  1S93,  Including 
Communications  Subsequently  Received. 

W.  P.  Blakb,  Shullaburg,  Wia. :  I  desire  to  expresB  my  ad- 
miration of  Prof.  Poeepny'fl  memoir,  and  particularly  of  tiie 
charming  manner  and  spirit  of  the  introduction. 

With  respect  to  hie  mention  of  the  ore-depoeita  of  Misaouri 
and  "WiBconsin,  reference  may  be  made  to  my  paper  presented 
at  this  meeting  (TVons,,  xxii,,  621),  showing  the  existence  of 
diBlooationB  and  breaks  in  the  bedding,  and  their  apparent  close 
relation  with  the  localization  of  the  ore-deposits  as  claimed  by 
Dr.  James  G-.  Percival,  and  also  so  claimed  by  Dr.  Jenney  in 
his  paper  before  ub  {TVans.,  xxii.,  171).  I  have  in  my  paper 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  zinc-  and  lead-ores  in  the 
strata  above  the  compact  Trenton  limestones  were  formed  by 
lateral  secretion  and  concentration  from  above  downwards,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  by  Prof.  J.  D,  Whitney,  and  not  by  the 
ascent  of  solutions  through  the  fissures,  as  Prof.  Posepny 
(p.  118)  seems  inclined  to  believe. 

In  regard  to  the  contemporaneity  of  the  ore  and  the  rocks, 
and  in  favor  of  a  later  introduction  of  ore  through  fault-fis- 
sures, Prof.  PoBepny  {p.  124)  cites  the  influence  of  these  fis- 
sures. In  my  paper,  already  referred  to,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  faults  may  have  influenced  the  deposition  of  ore  with- 
out being  themselves  channels  for  the  flow  of  mineral  solutions, 
and  how  they  may  have  caused  the  contemporaneous  formation 
of  metallic  sulphides  from  sea-water  in  the  body  of  a  forming 
rock ;  the  faulting  fissure  being  formed  at  an  early  period  in 
the  foundation-rocks,  and  probably  coutinuing  to  be  a  plane  of 
break  and  movement  in  the  deposits  of  later  formation. 

Arthur  Wihslow,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. :  The  results  pf  exten- 
sive and  long-continued  studies,  such  as  are  here  presented  by 
Prof.  Posepny,  deserve  most  careful  consideration  before  one 
should  undertake  to  criticise  the  general  conclusions  or  judge  of 
the  broader  bearings  of  his  work,  I  shall  not  attempt  Unything 
of  the  kind.     The  remarks  made  by  me  ( TVans.,  xxii.,  634, 
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735)  in  the  dUcussiona  of  Mr.  EiumoDB's  and  Dr.  Jenney'e 
papers,  presented  at  this  meetiog,  are  to  a  great  extent  applica- 
ble here ;  but  I  wish  to  add  a  few  more  worda  bearing  directly 
upon  Prof.  PoBepny'e  statements  concerning  the  Missouri  and 
Wisconain  ores. 

On  page  117  he  says  that  while  the  deposits,  away  from  the 
granite  and  porphyry  "  islands  "  of  southeastern  Missouri,  eon- 
eist  chiefly  of  lead-  and  zinc-ores,  "  other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per, cobalt  and  nickel,  occur  as  the  Archean  foundation-rocks 
are  approached."  This  circumstance,  he  says,  is  "an  indica- 
tioa  that  the  sonrce  of  the  lead-deposits  also  is  to  be  sought  in 
depth."  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  indication,  I  do 
not  think  the  facts  aa  stated  hold  generally.  I  judge  that  Prof. 
Posepny  reasons  from  his  observations  at  Mine  La  Motte,  where 
sneh  conditions  exist.  At  other  points,  however,  these  changes 
in  composition  are  not  observed  as  the  crystalline  rocks  are  ap- 
proached. At  Doe  Run,  a  mine  recently  opened,  work  is  pros- 
ecuted along  the  old  water-worn  pre-Cambrian  surface  of  the 
Archean  granite,  among  the  conglomerate  boulders  them- 
selves ;  and  few  or  no  copper-,  cobalt-  or  nickel-ores  are  found. 
Again  at  other  localities,  in  St.  Genevieve,  Franklin,  Craw- 
ford and  other  counties,  copper-ores  occur  remote  from  any 
gnnite  or  porphyry  outcrops  and  well  above  the  basal  beds  of 
the  Cambrian. 

With  reference  to  the  Wieeonsin  deposits,  our  author  seems 
to  think  the  absence  of  ores,  in  the  great  thicknesses  of  lime- 
Etones  and  sandstones  which  underlie  the  productive  horizone, 
by  DO  means  conclusive  as  an  argument  against  their  deep- 
seated  source,  and  suggests  that  the  solutions  may  have  come 
up  through  a  passage  not  yet  exposed,  and  even  that  fault-fis- 
inres  and  eruptive  dikes  may  exist  which  have  not  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  fact  that  he  refers  in  this  connection  only 
to  Whitney's  report  of  1862, 1  conclude  that  he  baa  not  had 
sccess  to  the  later  and  more  exhaustive  works  of  Strong  and 
Chamberlin.  Perhaps  with  the  full  light  conveyed  by  these 
reports  and  accompanying  maps,  Prof.  Posepny  might  have  at- 
tached more  importance  to  the  objections  raised.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  passage  for  the  solutions  as  he 
BDggesta  could  possibly  exist  without  its  presence  having  been 
revealed  and  its  course  traced  through  the  widespread  mining 
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and  exploring  which  has  been  conducted  in  this  region  daring 
the  paet  seventy  years.  Neither  do  I  yet  see  how  the  solutions 
could  traverse  the  intervening  great  thicknesses  of  water-soaked 
sandstones  without  becoming  diffused,  in  great  part  at  least. 
The  failure  to  find  such  a  passage  and  the  absence  of  the 
ores  in  the  beds  assumed  to  have  been  traversed,  though  evi- 
dence of  a  negative  character,  is  so  strong  that  it  becomes  of 
almost  positive  value  in  support  of  the  theory  of  lateral  segre- 
gation. 

T.  A.  Richard,  Denver,  Colo. :  The  distinguished  author  of 
this  paper  has  referred  to  the  Leadville  monograph  of  Em- 
mons as  "epoch-making."  This  judgment  has  been  antici- 
pated, I  believe,  by  most  of  ua.  It  serves,  however,  very  well 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  that  particular  mono- 
graph marked  the  high-tide  of  the  lateral-secretion  theory, 
which  owed  its  importance  more  to  the  fact  of  its  acceptance 
by  certain  distinguished  geologists  than  to  its  incomplete  dem- 
onstration by  Sandberger. 

What  Prof,  Poeepny  a&id  of  the  work  of  our  American  geol- 
ogist we  can  say,  with  even  greater  force,  of  his  present  con- 
tribution. Hie  dissection  of  the  theory  promulgated  by  Sand- 
berger is  most  effective.  The  sympathies  of  the  miner  are 
with  him  in  that  demolition  of  the  lateral-secretion  theory ;  for 
the  latter  was  an  explanation  which  never  found  much  favor 
underground,  with  the  mioer,  but  had  its  stronghold  in  its  own 
particular  habitat,  the  professor's  sanctum.  Here  I  would  throw 
out  the  suggestion  to  my  fellow  mining  engineers,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  observe  rather  than  to  theorize,  that  these  distin- 
guished scientists  must,  after  all,  look  to  the  men  who  spend 
much  time  underground  for  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
whereon  to  found  their  hypotheses.  If  the  genesis  of  ore-de- 
posits is  to  be  unravelled,  more  particularly  if  this  study  is  des- 
tined to  be  capable  of  further  practical  and  economic  applica- 
tion, it  must  be  through  the  gathering  of  facts  and  not  the 
mere  building  of  theories.  Prof.  Posepny  has  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  Sandberger's  views  gained  many  disciples  be- 
cause they  permitted  extensive  generalizations  to  be  made  above 
ground,  and  in  comfort,  but  did  not  so  much  require  a  descent 
underground  and  the  making  of  observations  under  conditions 
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of  discomfort.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  let  those  of  ua  who 
have  the  opportunity  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  facte  and  observations  without  which  speculations 
regarding  the  origin  and  formation  of  ore-deposita  are  worse 
than  vain. 

Prof  Posepny  emphasizes  the  tact  of  the  ascension  of  min- 
eral solutions.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  terras — "  ascend- 
ing," "  lateral,"  and  "  descending  " — may  all  be  applied  to 
mineral  solutions  at  various  periods  and  under  various  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  great  feet  of  circulation  which  covers  all.  The 
water  which  comes  up  must  have  first  gone  down ;  its  original 
descent  was  as  necessary  to  the  process  of  ore-formation  as  its 
subsequent  ascent  "When  and  where  in  its  journeying  it  be- 
came a  solvent  and  when  and  where  it  became  a  precipitant — 
that  is  what  the  miner  wanta  to  know.  The  ultimate  formation 
of  an  ore-depoBit  is  dependent  more  upon  conditions  favoring 
precipitation  than  upon  those  determining  solution.*  Prof 
Poaepny  points  out  more  than  once  that  the  two  great  factors 
which  increase  the  solubility  of  all  substances  are  heat  and 
pressure.  We  know  by  observation  that  these  conditions  are 
increasingly  obtainable  as  we  go  downward.  The  deep  region 
is  one  that  favors  solution,  just  as  the  shallow  zone,  because  it 
is  characterized  by  lessened  heat  and  diminished  pressure, 
favors  precipitation.  It  is  this  simple  fact  which  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  ordinary  non-persistence  of  ore  in  depth.  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  ore-deposits. 
The  general  non-persistence  of  ore  in  depth  is  a  fact  capable  of 
proof;  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  most  ore-deposita  is  a 
iij-pothesis  which  is  founded  upon  observation  and  confirmed 
bj  the  consideration  that  the  older  geological  formations  were 
at  some  time  overlaid  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  later  sedi- 
ments, and  therefore  existed  under  conditions  favoring  solution, 
and  not  that  precipitation  to  which  ore-deposition  is  more  di- 
rectly due. 

One  more  point  I  would  wish  to  refer  to.  Prof.  Posepny 
demonstrates  that  at  Przibram  the  metal  of  the  ore-deposits 
eoald  not  have  come  from  the  eruptive  rock  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lodes.     This  is  most  interesting.     For  many  years 

*  Beference  b  inteoded  particularly  to  the  metals. 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  references  to  dikes  and  other 
bodies  of  eruptive  rocks  aa  being  the  source  of  the  precious 
metals  of  certain  lode-formations.  In  fact,  a  "  dike "  was 
atmoet  aa  necessary  as  a  "  true  fisaure-vein,"  a  good  climate, 
plenty  of  timber,  fine  scenery  and  other  factors,  which,  in  a 
prospectus,  are  requisite  to  the  making  of  a  good  mine.  In  my 
Bendigo  paper*  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  vicinity  of 
eruptive  rocks  need  not  necessarily  indicate  that  they  were  the 
source  of  the  metala,  but  that  their  extrusion  horded  the  heat 
which  made  the  underground  waters  active.  I  would  add  that 
the  contraction,  due  to  cooling,  following  the  extrusion  of  a 
sheet  or  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  may  have  afibrded  a  line  of 
least  resistance  or — aa  Prof.  Posepny  would  put  it — "  a  line  of 
maximum  circulation." 

In  closing  I  would  express  the  indebtedness  which  we  must 
all  feel  to  Pro£  Fosepny  for  so  extensive  and  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution. In  my  own  case  I  would  express  it  as  the  gratitude 
of  an  apprentice  to  a  master. 

HoaACE  Y.  'WiNCHBLt,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (communication 
to  the  Secretary) :  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  opinions 
here  so  ably  advanced  by  Prof.  P(Mepny  were  partially  stated  as 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  quo- 
tations from  "  An  Essay  Towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,"  by  John  Woodward,  will  make  this  plain.  I  quote 
fi-om  the  third  edition,  published  in  1723,  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  being  1695. 

"Thit  there  ia  a  perpetual  and  incenant  circulation  of  water  in  the  atmos- 
pheie ;  it  arisiog  from  the  globe  in  the  torm  of  vapour,  and  falling  doirn  again  io 
the  tonn  of  Taio,  dew,  hail  and  snow.  That  the  quantity  of  water  ihus  riaing  and 
falling  is  equal ;  aa  much  returning  back,  in  njn,  etc,  to  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe,  as  was  exhaled  from  its  Tapoura.  Thattho'  the  quantitj  of  water  thua  rising 
and  falling  be  certain  and  constant  as  to  the  whole,  jet  it  variee  in  the  oevenl 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  b;  reason  that  the  vapoara  Boat  in  the  atmoapbere,  sailing  in 
clouds  from  place  to  place,  and  are  not  restored  dowD  again  in  a  perpendicular 
npon  the  same  precise  tract  of  land,  or  sea,  or  both  together,  from  which  origi- 
oal]' they  arose,  but  any  other  indifferently"  (pp.  132,  133). 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  waters  beneath  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  earth  he  speaks  aa  follows : 
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"  TW  there  i«  a  nearly  nnifonn  fire  or  heat  diBseminated  throughout  the  body 
of  the  earth,  and  especially  the  interior  parta  of  it ;  the  bottomB  of  the  doeper 
mine*  being  very  sultry  and  tha  stone  and  ores  there  very  eensibly  hot,  even  in 
winter,  and  the  colder  aeaaons.  That  'tia  this  beat  which  evaporates  and  elevates 
the  iraler  of  the  Abyss,  bnoying  it  op  indifferently  on  every  side,  and  towards  all 
parti  of  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  pervading  not  only  the  fissures  and  intervalls  of 
ibtitialB,  bnt  the  verybodyea  of  the  strata  themselrea,  penneating  the  ioterstioes 
of  the  nod,  earth  or  other  matter  whereof  they  consist,  yea  even  the  most  firm  and 
dense  marble  and  sandstone.  .  .  .  That  this  vapour  proceeds  op  directly  towards 
the  wHfce  of  the  globe  on  all  sides,  and  as  iiear  as  posuble,  in  right  lines,  unless 
impeded  and  diverted  by  the  interposition  of  strata  of  marble,  tbe  denser  sort  of 
HoK,  or  other  like  matter,  which  is  so  close  and  compact  that  it  can  admit  it  only 
in  miller  quandty,  and  this  very  slowly  and  leisurely. 

"That  where  the  vapour  is  thos  intercepted  in  its  passage,  and  cannot  peue- 
ttite  Che  stratum  diametricaly,  some  of  it  glides  along  the  lower  surface  of  it,  pet- 
swstiag  tbe  horizontal  intervall  which  is  betwixt  the  said  dense  stiatnm  and  that 
which  lies  undemeath  it.  The  rest  passes  the  interstices  of  the  mass  of  the  subja- 
cent strata,  whether  they  be  of  lazer  stone,  or  of  marie,  or  tbe  like,  with  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  site  of  those  strata,  'till  it  arrives  at  their  perpendicolar  inter- 
rall»"  (pp.  136,  137}. 

Woodward  eutertained  the  idea  that  "the  whole  terrestrial 
globe  was  taken  all  to  pieces  and  dissolved  at  the  deluge." 

"That  at  length  all  this  metallick  and  mineral  matter,  both  that  which 
limied  ssDnder,  and  in  siugle  corpuscles,  and  that  which  was  amassed  and 
CRied  tnto  nodules,  snbsided  down  to  the  bottom  ;  at  the  same  time  that  did  the 
rbella,  teeth,  and  other  like  bodyes  :  as  also  the  sand,  cole,  marie,  and  othei 
matter  whereof  tbe  strata  of  sand-stone,  cole,  marie,  and  tbe  rest  are  for  the  moe 
tart  compoaed  ;  and  so  were  included  in,  and  lodged  amongst,  that  matter.  .  . 
And  the  ease  of  metalk  and  minerals  being  the  same,  'tis  for  that  reason  that  in 
wme  plicei  we  now  get  iron,  or  vitriol,  but  no  copper  or  alum  :  in  others  we  find 
ibese,  bat  not  those :  and  in  others  both  these  and  those,  and  perhaps  many  more. 

-  .  .  Thus  we  sometimes  see  whole  strata  compiled  of  metallick  and  mineral 
nodojei  1  others  of  pehlea,  and  of  flinla,  without  the  interpoutioa  of  other  matter. 

-  .  .  Thns  likewise  we  find  strata  consisting  almost  entirely  of  common  salt : 
whuv  of  ochre :  and  others  of  several  metalls  and  minerals,  tin,  lead,  vitriol, 
litre,  snd  sulphnr  promiscnoualy,  without  any  considerable  mixture  of  coarser 
ternstrial  matter." 

Of  the  origin  of  veins  he  speaks  in  these  words :     • 

"That  the  metallick  and  mineral  matter,  wbich  is  now  fonnd  in  the perpendieu' 
lor  inUnalb  of  tbe  strata,  was  all  of  it  originaly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
lodged  b  the  bodyes  of  those  strata;  being  interspersed  or  scatter'd  in  single 
(orposclta,  amongst  the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly  con- 
■>>t-  That  it  was  edtuted  tJtenoe  and  Irtmtmiaed  inJn  tAae  intenaiU,  unce  that  time ; 
tlie  mtervalls  themselves  not  existing  till  after  the  strata  were  formed,  and  the 
mnallick  and  mineral  matter  was  actnaly  lodged  in  them ;  they  being  only 
bnacbes  of  the  strata,  and  not  made  till  the  very  conclusion  of  the  catastrophe, 
tlir  water  therenpon  immediately  withdrawing  again  from  off  tbe  earth. 
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"  That  the  water,  xhicb  ascends  Dp  out  of  the  Ab^Ba,  on  all  ddea  ol  the  globe, 
towards  the  aorface  of  the  eortb,  mcesaaDtl?  perradiog  the  porea  of  the  atnt«,  I 
mean  the  fnteratices  of  the  aand  or  other  matter  whereof  the7  coDsist,  detaches 
aDd  bears  along  with  it  all  aach  inetallick,  miaeral,  and  other  corposdea  which 
l7e  looae  in  ila  way,  aDd  are  withal  so  amall  aa  (o  )>e  able  to  pass  tho«e  interstices ; 
forcing  them  aloDg  with  it  iDto  the  perpendicular  intervaUs  ;  to  which  it  Dator- 
all7  directs  its  course,  as  fioding  there  a  leadj  exit  and  discharge,  being  partly 
exhaled  thence  up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  parti;  flowing  forth  upon  the  inrface 
of  the  earth,  and  forming  springs  and  risers. 

"  That  the  water  which  falls  upon  Che  surface  of  the  earth  in  rain,  bears  also 
some,  iho'  a  lesser,  share  in  this  action  ;  this,  soaking  into  the  strata  which  Ije 
near  the  aurface,  attaining  through  the  pores  of  them,  and  advancing  on  towards 
their  perpenditnilar  iDterralla,  bean  thither  along  with  it  all  such  moveable  matter 
as  occurs  in  those  pores  in  much  the  same  niaoner  as  does  the  water  which  arises 
out  of  the  Abyss  with  only  this  diEFereoce,  that  this  pasaee  and  pervades  none  but 
the  snperficial  and  Dppermost  strata,  whereas  the  other  permeates  also  those  which 
Ije  lower  and  deeper.     ( The  vadote  and  deep  undergnmnd  einnlatioju  of  Paaepny.  | 

"That  therefore  the  metalls  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar intervalla  of  the  strata  do  still  grow  [to  speak  in  the  mineralogists'  phrase}, 
or  receive  additional  increase  from  the  corpnscles  which  ate  jet  daily  borne  along 
with  the  water  into  them.  Nay  they  have  grown  in  like  manner  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  in  all  such  places  where  those  intervslls  are  not  already  so 
filled  that  they  cannot  receive  any  more  :  or  where  the  stock  of  metallick  and 
mineral  corpuscles,  originally  lodged  in  the  strata,  is  not  quite  exbaosled,  and  all 
home  thither  already.  .  .  . 

"  That  the  metallick  and  mineral  matter  which  lyes  in  the  bodyes  of  the  strata 
does  not  grow,  .  .  .  but  on  the  contrary,  hath  been  diminiabed  and  lessened 
by  so  much  as  hath  been  conveyed  into  their  perpendicular  intervalls,  and  ss 
hath  been  brought  forth  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  springs,  rivers,  and  ex- 
halations from  the  Abyss,  since  that  time.  That  notwithstanding  there  have  and 
do  still  happen,  transitions  and  removes  of  it,  in  the  solid  strata,  from  one  part  of 
the  same  stratum  to  another  part  of  it,  occasion'd  by  the  motion  of  the  vapour 
towards  the  perpendicular  intervalls  of  these  :  and  in  the  laier  strata,  auch  as 
sand,  clay,  and  the  like,/ron>  tht  Itnxr  ones  to  UmeevAieh  Ij/e  above  them,  and  even  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  earth"  (pp.  208-216). 

Although  the  paragraphB  quoted  lead  ua  to  infer  that  Wood- 
ward thought  veiiis  were  filled  by  the  mechanical  transportation 
of  matter  in  small  grains,  yet  there  are  in  other  places  indica- 
tions that  be  also  had  an  idea  of  their  formation  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  minerals  from  solution.  Thus,  nearly  a  century  before 
Werner  and  Hutton,  were  expressed  ideas  which  were  the  re- 
sults of  long  and  careful  observation  and  study  which,  though 
tinged  with  the  theological  and  so-called  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  day,  were  yet  true  to  nature  and  of  universal  application, 
and  which  strike  us  as  extremely  valuable  and  original  when 
put  in  modern  logic  and  phraseology. 
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JoH5  A.  Church,  New  York  City  (communication  to  the 
Secretary) :  I  cannot  agree  with  all  the  dicta  of  Prof.  Posepny's 
valuable  paper.  He  says  (page  14,  and  see  page  74}  that 
in  fiBaures  "only  the  places  remaining  open  would  permit 
an  active  circalation  of  solutions  and  a  regular  deposition 
Irom  them."  The  idea  of  deposition  in  a  free  space  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  is  applied  not  only 
to  the  ore-deposits  of  the  vadose  circulation  but  with  equal 
nnifonnity  to  those  of  the  deep  circulation.  Such  ideas 
Beem  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  crushing  pressure 
which  all  agree  must  be  found  at  depths  of  10,000  and  15,000 
feeL  We  have  in  metasomatic  replacement  an  explanation 
of  ore-formation  which  accords  so  well  with  the  conditions 
Eupposahle  at  great  depth  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
to  it  a  requirement  that  is  certainly  contradicted  by  those 
conditions. 

I  believe  I  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  ascribe  the  forma^ 
tioDofan  important  vein  (the  Comstock)  to  metasomatic  altera- 
tion, which  I  then  called  "  substitution,"  the  term  metasomaBia 
being  suggested  in  the  same  year.  The  character  of  the  Com- 
Btock  ore  forbids  the  auppoeition  of  deposition  in  an  open  space ; 
for  it  is  not  quartz  but  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  fragments  of 
the  wall-rock.  In  the  opinion  of  experienced  men  more  than 
lialf  of  the  rich  ore  mined  from  the  heart  of  the  great  ore-bodies 
waa  '<  porphyry,"  and  at  least  the  proportion  waa  great  My 
conclusion  waa  disputed  by  Mr.  Becker;  but  one  of  the  surest 
adyances  which  vein-geology  has  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
baa  been  the  steady  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  thickest  ore- 
bodies  may  have  been  formed  by  the  replacement  of  masses  of 
ffall-rock  fragments,  or  by  the  spread  of  siliceous  replacement 
from  a  narrow  crevice  through  the  walls. 

In  deep-seated  formations  this  method  of  deposition  is  neces- 
sarily Bnpposed ;  for  there  are  not  only  no  open  spaces  there, 
hnt  the  situation  is  not  even  what  I  conceived  it  to  have  been 
in  the  Comstock.  Nearer  the  surface  there  might  be  partings 
which,  though  minute,  would  be  real  openings,  while  at  great 
depth  such  partings  must  be  so  closely  appressed  as  to  be  no 
more  tiian  mere  breaks  of  continuity. 

The  tendency  of  opinion  in  this  country  is  toward  metasoma- 
sis  acting  upon  masses  of  crushed  rock  in  crevices  which  they 
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completely  fill ;  and  I  find  nothing  in  Prof.  Poaepnj'a  paper 
which  need  cause  a  retreat  from  this  view. 

Prof.  Posepny  appears  to  place  great  reliance  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ore  and  the  walls  enclosing  it,  and  I  anppose  it 
ia  becauae  deep-aeated  deposits  in  Hmestoae  have  some  atrong 
resemblances  to  those  of  the  upper  circulation,  that  he  con- 
cludes that  the  former  must  be  laid  down  in  "  apacea  of  disso- 
lution," like  some  of  the  latter.  To  me  these  facta  point  rather 
to  an  identity  of  active  agent  than  to  identical  circumstancea  of 
its  action.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer  I  will  recall  some 
well-known  facts  and  theories. 

"We  know  that  the  limestone  rocke,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount,  carry  more  ore-bodies  than  the  siliceona  rocka,  though 
the  latter  have  actually  the  greater  number.  The  suitability 
of  limestone  for  the  deposit  of  ores  is  usually  made  to  depend 
upon  its  solubili^  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
ia  supposed  to  he  derived  from  the  soil  by  descending  waters. 
It  is  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  again  discharged, 
for  the  earth  being  a  closed  vessel  already  full  of  water  into 
which  a  new  supply  is  constantly  ponred,  it  is  clear  that  as 
much  must  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  by  springs  as  the 
atmosphere  supplies  by  rain.  I  find  fault  with  the  usual  view 
upon  thia  aubject,  which  apparently  assumes  that  the  deep 
waters  muat  be  highly  charged  with  CO,  derived  from  the  sur- 
face. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  dischar^ng 
water  must  bring  out  as  much  CO,  as  it  takes  in,  for  neither 
water  nor  gas  can  be  lessened  in  quantity  except  by  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  that  enters  into  fixed  combinations  in 
the  rocks.  Since  the  solubility  of  gas  in  water  is  increased  by 
pressure  we  must  suppose  that  the  dissolved  00,  remains  with 
the  water  that  absorbed  it  throughout  the  whole  range  of  cir- 
culation and  that  there  cannot  be  any  discharge  of  surface  CO, 
in  the  interior.  Yet  we  know  that  large  quantities  of  CO,  are 
discharged  from  the  earth  as  gas  not  dissolved  in  water,  besides 
that  which  is  dissolved ;  and  this  gaseous  discharge  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  CO,  carried  in.  May  we  not  find  the  source  of 
this  excess  in  deep-aeated  metasomatic  replacement? 

The  operation  of  solutions  whose  composition  we  do  not 
know  can  be  judged  only  by  their  efiects.  When  metasomatic 
replacement  takes  place  in  limestone  it  is  generally  assumed 
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that  lime  carbonate  goes  iato  eolution,  while  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  ore-BubatanceB,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  action  is  molecu- 
lar sabstitQtioQ  and  not  atomic ;  but  it  ie  conceivable  that  the 
change  ebould  begin  by  an  interchange  of  acidic  elements — 
that  SiO,  should  drive  out  CO^  Subaequent  changes  might 
remove  the  lime  silicate  by  another  process  of  substitution, 
atnce  it  is  more  soluble  than  silica;  but  the  point  is  that  CO, 
would  be  liberated,  and  though  the  original  ore-solution  were 
free  from  CO,,  it  would  immediately  become  charged  with  that 
•gent  and  exert  the  well-known  disaolving  power  of  carbonic 
It-id  solutions.  In  this  way  a  solution  which  would  have  but 
feeble  power  in  other  rocks  may  in  limestone  set  up  a  chun  of 
reactions  that  would  intensify  its  effects.  These  considerations 
lead  to  interesting  conclusiona. 

We  have  a  source  of  CO,  in  rocks,  however  deep-seated,  and 
consequently  eifects  may  be  produced  at  any  depth,  which 
fiimulate  those  of  surface-waters,  though  probably  without  the 
production  of  caverns.  Since  the  mode  of  aolution  is  the  same, 
the  appearance  of  the  walls  lining  an  ore-body  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ore  itself  may  be  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  vadose  region. 

Limestoue  contains  the  elements  for  self-destruction,  since 
4e  breaking  up  of  one  lime-carbonate  molecule  may  cause  the 
eolatioD  of  another ;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
rock,  we  reach  a  possible  explanation  of  the  comparative  fre- 
qaency  of  ote-bodies  in  limestone.  The  dolomites  would,  of 
cottrse,  present  similar  reactions. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  diatingnished,  even  in  the 
difficult  study  of  veins,  by  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
them.  One  is  the  selection  of  a  favored  stratum  for  ore-depo- 
ntion.  In  Bome  situations  the  solutions,  before  reaching  the 
stratum  of  actual  ore-deposition,  must  have  passed  several 
Arata  suitable  for  their  action,  if  they  had  possessed  from  the 
beginning  the  power  of  solution  which  they  showed  ultimately. 
I  believe  this  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  lateral-secre- 
tion theory  as  applied  to.Leadville.  Ore-solutions  exhibit  a 
selective  power  which  is  extraordinary  in  a  water  fully  supplied 
with  dissolving  qualities,  but  quite  explicable  in  a  eolution 
which  lacks  this  power.  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  determine  why  the  rocks  now  exposed  at  Leadvitle  were 
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selected  for  attack  by  the  BolutioDfi;  bat  I  thiok  it  is  compre- 
hensible why  that  action,  however  extensive,  should  be  localized 
by  the  development  and  action  of  CO,  in  the  neighborhood 
where  it  began. 

An  obvious  coneeqnence  of  these  considerations  is  that  the 
aqueous  circulation  of  the  earth  becomes,  through  the  medium 
of  metasomasis,  a  meaus  for  restoring  to  the  atmosphere  accu- 
mnlations  of  carbon  that  represent  the  organic  life  of  past 
times. 

The  second  obscure  question  is  logically  one  which  ought  to 
be  answered  before  we  discuss  the  origin  of  ore  at  all.  It  is  the 
secondary  alteration  of  already-formed  ore-deposita.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  deep-seated  deposits  which  we  see 
are  actually  a  product  of  the  vadose  circulation.  Formed  ten 
thousand  feet  helow,  they  have  been  raised  until  they  are  now 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  during  the  immense 
period  through  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  surface 
circulation,  they  have  not  only  been  re-arranged  but  may  have 
actually  lost  their  ancient  origin.  Even  the  rock  in  which  they 
were  deposited  may  have  been  removed  and  the  ore  transferred 
to  another  member  of  the  series.  Structural  facts  may  prove 
deep-seated  deposition,  but  actually  the  ore-bodies  we  see  are 
often  in  whole  or  in  part  hysteromorphs.  This  is  especially 
true  in  limestone  deposits.  Though  these  facta  are  well-knowo, 
they  do  not  exert  the  controlling  influence  upon  opinion  which 
I  think  they  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  extreine  difficulty 
of  separating  the  primary  from  the  secondary  phenomena.  No 
writer  that  I  have  seen  has  given  to  this  subject  half  ihe  im- 
portance which  a  mining  en^neer  must  g^ve  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  giving  so  much  importance 
to  crustificatiou,  as  he  describes  it.  Cert^nly  a  banded  etrac- 
ture  can  arise  from  the  replacement  of  fragments  arranged  in 
layers  by  pressure  and  friction,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways, 
and  does  not  prove  deposition  in  a  cavity,  whether  filled  hy 
water  or  air.  He  has  misunderstood  me  in  saying  that  I  found 
crusts  of  quartz  alternating  with  calcite  in  the  Justice  mine 
(Comstock).  I  said  the  thick  masses  of  calcite  in  that  mine 
rested  on  a  thin  layer — an  inch  or  two — of  quartz ;  but  this  is 
not  cruatifieation  in  the  author's  sense.  My  view  of  that  oc- 
currence was  that  an  insigniflcant  quartz  seam,  probably  be- 
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longing  to  the  last  period  of  the  ComBtock,  waa  first  produced, 
SDd  that  the  calcite  was  formed  by  replacement  of  the  wall-rock 
at  a  later  period.  There  is  Dot  the  least  evidence  of  depoBition 
in  a  cavity.  If  there  is  cru8tification,  that  appearance  does  not 
have  the  significance  which  our  author  gives  to  it. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  particularize  the  many  points  in 
wliich  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  author;  and  since 
my  remarks  have  been  rather  in  criticism,  I  desire  to  express, 
in  coDcluaioD,  my  high  appreciation  of  his  admirable  treatise. 

S.  P.  Emmons,  "Washington,  D.  C.  (communication  to  the 
Secretary) :  Prof.  Posepny's  paper,  or  treatise,  as  it  rather  de- 
serves to  be  called,  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  ore-deposits.  His  wide  personal  observation  of  most  of  the 
important  mines  in  so  many  different  parts  of  tlie  world  and 
his  critical  acamen  as  an  observer,  combined  with  his  long-con- 
tinned  studies  of  the  subject,  give  to  his  words  an  exceptional 
aothority.  "Whatever  might  be  said,  therefore,  in  praise  of  his 
article  (and  it  would  take  much  time  to  say  it  all)  would  hardly 
add  to  its  value.  But  the  very  high  quality  of  his  work  ren- 
ders any  errors  in  it  exceptionally  hurtful,  and  I  shall  therefore 
confine  my  remarks  mainly  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous 
teachings,  and  to  points  in  which  I  differ  with  him  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  I  would  first  say,  however,  that  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  views  put  forth  in  this  paper  I  most  heartily 
enbecribe,  especially  to  those  on  undergroond  circulation,  and 
on  the  great  rarity  of  ore-deposits  which  have  been  formed 
contemporaneously  with  the  enclosing  rocks. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  a 
very  warm  discussion  between  Posepny  and  Stelzner  on  the  one 
side,  and  Saudherger  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  the  material  of  ore-deposits,  the  former  holding  to  the  as- 
cension, the  latter  to  the  lateral-secretion  theory.  "Without  at- 
tempting to  determine  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, which  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  without  examining 
personally  tlie  deposits  in  question  and  their  geological  sur- 
roaading,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  views  of  either  of 
SBch  able  geologists  must  have  scientific  value,  whether  one  or 
the  other  may  be  proved  to  be  erroneous  in  a  particular  in- 
stance.   I  regret,  however,  to  see  this  controversy  brought  into 
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what  should  be  a  broad  and  impartial  diBcaseion  of  the  facte  of 
nature,  and  to  detect  in  cert^n  caaee  what  appears  to  be  a  ten* 
deney  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Posepny  to  adopt  a  rather  forced 
conatruction  of  these  facts,  in  order  to  make  them  Bupport  hie 
views  rather  than  those  of  Sandberger. 

The  lateral-secretion  theory,  which  Posepny  aacribee  to  Sand- 
berger, is  much  narrower  than  that  which  I,  and  I  think  most 
American  geologiets,  hold.  It  confines  the  derivation  of  the 
vein-contents  to  the  wall-rock  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
deposit;  whereas,  in  my  view,  a  derivation  from  rocks  within 
reasonable  proximity,  as  opposed  to  a  source  at  unknown 
depths  ("  in  the  barysphere "),  wonld  constitute  lateral-secre- 
tion, and  ore-bearing  currents  may  in  such  eaees  have  had  an 
upward,  downward  or  lateral  motion,  according  to  difi'ering 
local  conditions  of  rock-structure.  Prof.  Posepny  himself  ad- 
mits, in  his  admirable  discussion  of  vadose  or  shallow  and 
deep  underground  cinsulation,  the  possibilities  of  such  lateral- 
secretion  when  he  describes  the  latter  (p.  28)  in  the  follow- 
ing words ; 

"The  groiind-Tater  descends  in  the  deep  regions  also  throagh  the  opillariet 

ot  the  rocka ;  at  a  certain  depth  it  probably  moves  lateralty  towards  open  con- 
duits, and  reaching  these,  it  ascends  throngh  them  to  the  surface." 

The  distinction  between  the  action  of  surface  and  that  of 
deep-seated  waters  is  an  important  one  in  the  study  of  ore- 
deposition;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Prof.  Posepny  is  justified 
in  assuming,  as  he  does,  that  only  ascending  waters  are  capable 
of  depositing  ores.  Furthermore,  the  necessary  derivation  of 
metallic  minerals  by  these  ascending  waters  from  the  "  bary- 
sphere "  seems  too  tar-fetched.  At  what  depth  the  barysphere 
will  be  found,  meaning  thereby  the  part  of  the  earth's  interior 
where  the  rocks  have  a  much  higher  specific  gravity  than  those 
that  come  under  our  observation,  is  purely  a  speculative  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  our  surface  observations  extend  over  a  thickness  in 
round  numbers  of  about  100,000  feet  of  rocks,  and  show  no 
appreciable  difference  of  specific  gravity  between  the  deeper 
and  more  shallow  rocks,  except  such  as  is  due  rather  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  density  than  to  heavier  mineral  constituents,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  barysphere  must  exist,  if  at 
all,  at  such  great  depths  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  min- 
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eral-beariug  waters.  If  such  a  zone  rich  in  heavy  metals  exists 
in  depth,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  my  own  view,  as 
expreeeed  in  my  paper  read  at  this  meeting,  is  that  the  heavy 
metals  which  constitute  the  ore-deposits  were  brought  up  from 
it  into  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  various  eruptive 
rocks,  and  were  partially  concentrated  in  certain  parte  of  these 
eruptive  rocks  by  differentiation  during  the  process  of  cooling, 
hi  this  view  I  agree  with  Vogt,  whom  Prof.  Posepny  men- 
tions (p.  147)  in  a  somewhat  slighting  manner.  I  differ 
with  Yogt,  however,  in  that  I  conBider  the  greater  part  of 
our  ore-deposits,  all  certainly  that  have  come  under  my  limited 
observation,  to  be  doe  to  further  concentration,  perhaps  many 
times  repeated,  both  chemical  and  mechanical;  and  I  am  en- 
tirely at  one  with  Prof.  Posepny  in  considering  their  final  con- 
centration into  their  present  form  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
circulating  waters. 

Prof.  Posepny's  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  an  ascending  cur- 
rent of  heated  waters  or  thermal  springs  seems  to  me,  in  some 
ioBtances,  as  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  as  his  rendering 
makes  Sandberger's  disbelief,  in  the  instances  he  cites.  He 
quotes  a  single  observation  by  Noggerath  in  1815  on  the  find- 
ing of  vertical  channels  in  limestone  8  to  35  inches  in  diameter, 
near  Aachen,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  eaten  out  by 
the  ascending  spring-waters,  and  from  this  draws  the  wide- 
reaching  conclusion  that  ascending  waters  may  actually  force 
their  way  up  through  rock  masses  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
ensting  cracks  or  channels.  Among  instances  where  he  uses 
this  explanation  to  account  for  the  formation  of  an  ore-deposit 
the  moat  remarkable  is  that  of  Laurium  (p.  185),  where  the 
ore-depoeita  as  shown  by  the  diagrammatic  section  (Fig.  87) 
we  funnel-shaped  bodies  extending  outward  from  the  contact 
of  flat-lying  schists  into  subjacent  and  superjacent  limestones, 
that  is  both  upwards  and  downwards.  My  own  explanation  of 
this  section,  deduced  by  observations  in  limestone-deposits  in 
this  country,  would  be  that  the  ore-bearing  currents  circulating 
along  the  contactrplanes  had  eaten  outward  into  the  more  solu- 
ble rock,  upwards  from  the  npper  contact,  and  downwards  from 
the  lower  contact.  But  Prof.  Posepny  explains  the  funnel-shape 
of  the  ore-bodies  on  the  upper  contact  as  produced  "  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ascending  solutions."     The  lower  contact  he 
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otfere  do  explanation  for,  but  Bays  "it  ie  perhaps  eomewhat 
ideally  sketched." 

It  18  unprofitable,  however,  to  discnaa  deposits  which  neither 
of  us  have  seen;  for  nothing  is  so  liable  to  misconception  as 
the  description  of  ore-deposits  one  has  not  seen  by  a  person 
with  whose  qualifications  and  accuracy  of  observations  oue  is 
not  familiar.  This  is  shown  in  Prof.  Posepny's  remarks  upon 
the  Leadville  deposits,  in  which  he  concludes  that  I  most  ac- 
knowledge that  my  views  in  regard  to  the  downward  course  of 
the  ore-bearing  solutions  were  incorrect,  because  several  mining 
engineers  have  shown  them  to  he  untenable.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  views  of  a  mining  engineer  (who  is 
not  necessarily  a  geologist)  based  upon  studies  of  a  single  mine 
or  set  of  mines  would  be  of  less  value  as  applied  to  such  theo- 
retical questions  than  those  of  a  trained  geologist  who  had 
made  a  study  of  all  the  geological  conditions  and  mines  of  a 
district  Of  the  three  articles  quoted  by  him,  that  of  Mr. 
Preeland  offers  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  in  question.  Both 
this  and  Mr.  Rolker's  article  were  written  before  my  mono- 
graph was  published,  otherwise  Mr.  Rolker  would  have  found 
his  objections  on  these  points  foreseen  and  accounted  for  there 
(p.  490). 

In  the  summer  of  1890  I  spent  nearly  two  months  at  Lead- ' 
ville  studying  the  recent  developments  with  the  special  purpose 
of  testing  the  correctness  of  my  former  deductions,  and  Mr. 
Blow  accompanied  me  through  the  workings  of  North  Iron 
Hill,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  While  I  naturally  found 
many  details  of  geological  structure  which  were  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  correctly  represented  on  the  underground  seo- 
tiouB  accompanying  my  report,  I  found  no  reason  to  change  my 
views  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  ore-deposits,  and  I  con- 
vinced myself  (and  I  think  Mr.  Blow  also)  that  his  objections 
were  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  certain  geological  phe- 
nomena. It  were  too  long  to  give  here  all  the  resalts  of  my 
observations,  which  I  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  my 
control  have  as  yet  prevented  me  from  publishing.  I  will  say, 
however,  as  bearing  upon  this  point,  that  in  no  case  did  I  find 
any  convincing  evidence  of  the  action  of  ascending  solutions. 
The  ore-bodies  occur  in  two  genera!  forms,  either  on  the  ap- 
proximately hoiizontal  eontact^planes  of  porphyry  and  lime- 
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stone,  or  along  nearly  vertical  fissures  crossiag  the  limestone 
beds.  In  either  case,  wherever  the  form  of  the  ore-body  was 
BQch  as  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  prohable  direction  of  the 
ore-forming  currents,  it  showed  that  they  must  have  descended, 
for  they  all  terminated  more  or  leas  in  a  point  or  wedged  out 
downwards. 

Before  discussing  this  further,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  my 
statement  given  in  the  monograph  (p.  379)  which  has  evidently 
been  overlooked  or  misapprehended  by  my  critics.  I  say,  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  ores : 

"  1.  That  the;  came  from  above.  2.  That  the;  vere  derived  maini;  from  the 
wigfaboriog  eruptiTe  rocks. 

"BjiheaeBtatementa  it  ia  not  intended  to  den;  the  poseibi  lit;  that  the  male- 
litla  ma;  origioall;  bare  come  from  great  depths,  nor  to  maiot^n  that  the;  were 
DaxEiarit;  derived  entirel;  from  eruptive  locka  at  present  immedialel;  in  con- 
Ud  with  the  depouls." 

I  do  not  maintain,  as  many  have  assumed,  that  the  ore  was 
derived  from  the  white  porphyry.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  determine  what  particular  body  of  porphyry  it  came  from. 
The  objection  of  Mr.  Blow  that  it  could  not  have  come  from  the 
white  porphyry  because  this  is  not  all  decomposed  (not  "  not  at 
all  decomposed,"  aa  Prof.  Poaepny  puts  it),  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension of  what  constitutes  decomposition.  If  Prof. 
Poaepny  will  read  the  description  of  the  eruptive  rocks  in  my 
chapter  on  rock-formations,  he  will  see  that  all  the  Leadville 
porphyries  are  more  or  less  decomposed  within  this  district ; 
when  Mr.  Cross  and  I  were  making  our  geolo^cal  studies  we 
had  to  go  several  miles  away  before  we  could  find  a  specimen 
of  unaltered  white  porphyry  for  microacopieaJ  study. 

My  contention  with  regard  to  the  ores  of  this  district,  as 
oj^Kieed  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Prof.  Posepny  and  those  of 
his  school,  would  not  have  been  essentially  affected,  however, 
if  it  had  been  shown  that  the  solutions  had  ascended  to  rea<;h 
the  locus  of  the  present  deposits.  The  fissures  across  the  lime- 
etone  which  gave  access  to  the  solutions  forming  the  ore-shoots 
of  North  Iron  Hill  described  by  Mr.  Blow  are,  as  I  showed  in 
my  monograph,  faults  with  only  a  few  feet  of  diaplaeement,  and 
can  extend  to  only  limited  depth ;  in  some  cases  their  lower 
limitcould  be  detected.  The  great  faults  which  extend  several 
thoDsand  feet  in  depth  are  not  ore-bearing,  except  in  so  far  as 
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ore  has  been  dragged  into  them 'in  the  movement  of  their 
walls,  one  upon  the  other.  But  the  extent  in  depth,  even  of 
these  great  faults,  muet  be  extremely  limited  as  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  barjsphere.  I  believe  that  the  eruptive 
rocks  originally  brought  up  the  heavy  metals  from  the  depths 
into  the  general  region  in  which  the  ores  are  now  found.  Borne 
of  these  eruptives  still  contun  over  four  per  cent,  of  them,  in 
spite  of  all  the  leaching  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
The  ore-deposits  are  concentrations  of  these  materials  by  deep 
underground  waters,  flowing  along  natural  channels,  and  de- 
positing along  those  which  admitted  a  comparatively  free  flow, 
as  compared  with  a  capillary  circulation.  Such  a  flow  may 
have  been  upward,  downward  or  lateral,  according  to  varying 
structural  conditions.  The  ascending  solutions  which  Prof. 
Posepny  contemplates,  however,  could  not  have  formed  ore- 
bodies  of  the  form  of  those  found  in  Leadville ;  and  it  waa  for 
that  reason  that  I  laid  stress  upon  the  evidence  of  their  proba- 
ble downward  course. 

As  regards  the  phenomena  of  "  crustifieatJon,"  I  may  not 
have  been  explicit  enough  in  stating  its  absence.  In  my  origi- 
nal examination  I  searched  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  it.  In 
my  second  examination,  almost  entirely  in  bodies  of  unaltered 
sulphides,  I  found  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  ore  was  not 
deposited  in  jire-existing  cavities,  but  by  metasomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone.  In  the  great  bodies  of  the  A.  Y., 
Minnie  and  adjoining  mines  not  only  could  every  detail  of  the 
granular  structure,  joints  and  cleavage  of  the  original  lime- 
stone he  detected  at  times  in  the  sulphide  ore,  but  even  tbe 
cracks  in  the  top  of  the  ore-body  through  which  the  ore-bear- 
ing solutions  had  descended  were  often  visible.  In  abandoned 
drifts,  where  the  limestone  dust  had  accumulated  on  the  walls, 
one  would  have  supposed  the  walls  to  be  all  limestone  until  the 
breaking  ofi*  of  a  fresh  fragment  by  the  hammer  showed  the 
metallic  gleam  beneath. 

G.  P.  Becker,  "Washington,  D.  C.  (communication  to  the 
President  from  Newport,  R.  I.) :  The  paper  of  Prof.  Posepny 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  ore-deposits, 
and  deserves  a  more  careful  critical  discussion  than  I  am  able 
to  assist  in  giving  to  it  at  this  time,  in  the  absence  of  facilities 
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for  reference  to  authorities,  etc.  A  few  general  observations, 
therefore,  must  suffice  at  present  to  indicate  my  viewB. 

The  theory  of  the  substitntion  of  ore  for  rock  ia  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  when  there  is  definite  evidence  of  pseudomorphic, 
molecalar  replacement.  Prof.  Posepny  is  very  clear  on  this 
point  (p.  13),  and  I  have  insisted  upon  it  in  my  memoir  on 
qaicksilver-depoaita  and  in  a  paper  on  quicksilver  about  to  be 
diatribated.  Pro£  Posepny  appears  to  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  lay  too  much  weight  upon  the  strncture  which  he  calls 
"  crastification,"  as  indicating  exclusively  the  filling  of  open 
cavities  and  the  absence  of  replacement.  Metamorphic  pro- 
ceases  are  very  frequently  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
layers  similar  to  stratification  and  crastification,  and,  indeed, 
from  similar  causes.  Strata  are  distinguishable  only  because 
the  circumstances  of  deposition  undergo  more  or  less  marked 
variations,  and  the  banded  structure  of  agate  or  hematite  is 
alflo  due  to  variations  in  conditions  of  deposition  such  as  the 
strength  of  the  solutions,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  flow,  or  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  composition  of  the  fluid.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  banded  structure  attending  metamorphism,  as  a 
matter  of  observation  in  many  cases,  is  due  to  entirely  similar 
causes.  Thus  a  mass  of  iron  immersed  in  a  copper-solution 
will  precipitate  the  copper  as  a  laminated  mass,  unless  great 
precautions  are  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature,  etc. 
In  short,  lamination  is  an  ordinary  attendant  of  processes  of 
deposition,  whether  by  replacement  or  otherwise,  whenever 
they  are  so  slow  as  to  be  subject  to  changes  of  condition. 
Hence  crustification  seems  to  me  an  insufficient  guide  to  genetic 
diagnosis. 

The  indications  of  replacement  which  I  should  rely  upon  are 
twofold :  crystalline  pseudomorphosis  and  the  irregular  enlarge- 
ment of  fissures  in  the  replaced  mass.  Of  the  latter,  Prof. 
Poeepny  gives  a  good  illustration  (Fig.  85).  As  for  pseudo- 
morphosis, it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Emmons  and  of  J.  S.  Curtis,  for  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  well 
established  that  galena  forms  pseudomorphs  after  calcite ;  and, 
therefore,  the  theory  of  replacement  of  limestone  which  they 
advocate  is,  to  say  the  least,  possible.  The  studies  of  these  ob- 
Bervers  at  Leadville  and  Eureka  tend  to  show  that  replacement 
has  been  the  chief  process ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  recall  their  re- 
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marka  they  do  not  assert  the  entire  abBence  of  deposition  in 
pre-existing  openings;  so  that  even  if  crustification  were  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  filling,  the  detection  of  crusts  (Poeepny,  p.  114) 
would  not  invalidate  their  position.  Another  objection  to  Mr. 
Emmons's  views  is  expressed  by  Prof.  Posepny  in  the  sentence 
(p.  109),  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metasomatic  processes 
eonld  produce  such  pronounced  ore-shoota  aa  those  described  at 
Leadville."  I  cannot  share  this  view,  for  replacement,  like  so- 
lution, must  occur  along  fissures  or  channels,  and  metasomatic 
ore-bodies  will  present  analogies  in  form  to  the  open  spaces  of 
caves  of  solution. 

It  seems  substantially  certain  that  open  cavities  in  limestones 
can  form  only  above  the  permanent  water-level  of  a  country, 
since  in  such  a  country  the  water  below  this  level  must  be  ap- 
proximately saturated  with  calcium  carbonate.  On  the  other 
hand,  replacement  may  take  place  at  any  depth.  Now,  in  the 
Great  Basin,  the  Tertiary  and  Early  Quaternary  were  very  wet 
periods,  and  if  the  Eureka  limestones  have  been  excavated  by 
surface  waters,  the  excavation  and  subsequent  ore-deposition, 
according  to  Prof.  Posepny's  view,  must  be  crowded  into  the 
late  Quaternary.  The  present  precipitation  of  that  re^on 
would  seem  insufficient  to  bring  about  much  cave-formation, 
while  a  greater  precipitation  would  raise  the  water-level.  Thus, 
80  far  as  Eureka  goes,  the  hypothesis  of  subsequent  filling 
raises  distinct,  though  perhaps  not  insuperable,  difficulties  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  cavities. 

The  foregoing  notes  should  be  reinforced  by  examples  and 
citations  which  I  cannot  now  furnish. 

F.  M.  F.  Cazin,  Hoboken,  N.  J. :  If  I  venture  to  add  a  few 
lines  to  Prof.  F.  Posepny's  treatise  on  the  genesis  of  ore-de- 
posits,  my  justification  is  derived  from  practical  work  done  and 
consequent  opportunities  enjoyed  in  a  region  to  which  the 
learned  author  personally  has  remained  a  stranger,  and  of 
which  in  existing  literature  no  such  account  is  available  as 
would  afford  to  him  the  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  his  the- 
ories really  presented  by  the  region  itself^  to  a  degree  of  im* 
portance  beyond  any  other  mentioned  by  him. 

The  region  to  which  I  refer  furnishes  a  demonstration  of  the 
xenogenouB  origin  of  ore-deposits,  heretofore  considered  as 
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idiogenoas,  Which  I  may  properly  call  gigantic,  and  which  Ib 
equalled  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  far  as  known.  I 
refer  to  the  region  bo  tersely  described  by  James  Bouglaa 
(Thins.,  xix.,  694)  in  these  words: 

"In  the  Appalachian  chain  from  Vermont  to  Georgia  there 
are  imbedded  in  the  crystalline  Behista  large  masses  of  pyrites, 
Bome  consisting  of  ordinary  bisulphide  of  iron  hut  most  of  them 
of  pjrrrholite,  and  all  carrying  more  or  less  copper." 

There  is,  on  the  long  stretch  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Douglas 
might  have  truly  said  "  from  Canada  and  Maine  ")  to  Geor^a, 
no  older  mine,  and  none  with  more  important  development  on 
the  ore-deposits  thus  described,  than  that  which  has  been  called 
bv  State-legislative  act  "  the  Vermont  Copper  Mine."  It«  his- 
tory began  before  the  world  knew  about  copper  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  For  many  years  it  produced  at  the  rate  of 
8,500,000  pounds  of  copper  per  annum,  and,  with  adequate  im- 
provements, could  do  so  to-day.  I  have  seen  its  developments 
on  a  deposit  dipping  24°  N.E.  to  a  distance  of  2350  feet  from 
the  sarface,  and  to  a  vertical  depth  below  sear-level  of  several 
handred  feet,  the  lateral  expansion  of  slopes  ranging  between 
50  and  850  feet.  Having  been  connected  with  this  mine  from 
early  m  1882  to  June  of  1888, 1  have  had  opportunity  to  search 
for  the  origin  of  the  ore-body  there  exploited. 

Having  discovered  unmistakable  local  evidence  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  such  origin,  it  remained  to  ascertain  the  identity  or 
uniformity  of  effect  from  identical  causes  or  other  deposits  fall- 
ing under  the  description  above  quoted;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
calt  to  establish  such  identity  and  harmony. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  another 
mine  in  the  same  geological  position,  at  Corinth,  offered  evi- 
dence leading  to  the  same  conclusionB,  and  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  Strafford  mines,  and  at  a 
ftirther  distance  of  sixteen  miles  the  Pompanooaue  mine,  all 
similarly  situated,  demonstrated  the  same  effects  under  similar 
canBCB.  And  a  visit  to  many  other  localities  within  the  Hu- 
lonian  Appalachian  region  could  confirm  only  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  observations  in  the  Vermont  mine  had  been  lead- 
ing me. 

Except  as  to  dip,  topography  and  shape  of  workings.  Fig.  66 
in  Prof.  Posepny's  paper  might  well  serve  as  the  image  of  the 
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Vermont  ore-deposit,  represented  on  a  vertical  plane  along  its 
dip.  And  Figs.  54  and  55  may  well  serve  as  a  representation 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  as  thejr  are  seen  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Vermont,  Corinth  and  Strafford  mines,  where 
the  designs  shown  in  these  figures  not  only  occur  in  dimendoos 
varying  from  a  few  fathoms  to  many  hundreds  of  fathoms,  but 
also  in  varying  material.  In  the  mine,  this  consists  of  the  sul- 
phides of  iron  and  copper,  and  outside  and  at  distant  points 
therefrom,  in  an  admixture  of  carhon-matter  (graphite)  in  the 
country-rock.  This  rock  is  a  micaceous  schist,  the  graphitic 
part  varying  in  proportion  from  a  mere  trace  to  100  per  cent, 
becoming  marketable  plumbago  in  many  localities,  though  with- 
out sufficient  extent,  as  a  rule,  for  exploitation. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  similarity  of  design  between  sulphide  and 
carbon  admixtures  in  the  rock  alone  that  my  conclusions  were 
built,  as  a  description  of  the  mine  will  further  show. 

In  their  lateral  expansion  the  ore-stopes  in  the  Vermont  mine 
present  a  figure  very  simitar  to  the  one  presented  in  Prof.  Po- 
sepny's  Fig.  93,  if  the  longitudinal  extent  be  assumed  as  2350 
feet,  with  the  lower  part  broadened.  But  similar  figurations 
are  also  presented  on  a  smaller  scale,  where  in  quarries  the  rock 
is  laid  bare  on  one  of  its  dark  seams. 

The  roof  and  floor  of  the  Vermont  ore-deposits  are  virtually 
impenetrable  to  water ;  the  mine  at  1000  feet  vertical  depth 
being  dry.  But  there  is  uncovered  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  outcrop  an  almost  vertical  cross-fi.s8ure  or 
fault  (without  perceptible  faulting),  filled  with  calcareous  spar 
containing  sparsely  distributed  small  seams  of  galena,  which 
cross-fissure  allows  a  few  hundred  gallons  of  water  a  day  to 
percolate  into  the  workings.  Some  of  this  water  finds  its  exit 
through  an  abandoned  adit.  Where  it  reaches  the  surface, 
and  where  its  flow  is  slow,  allowing  evaporation,  it  deposits  a 
slime  of  virgin-white  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  as  it  passes  down 
into  the  valley,  it  deposits  for  miles  a  mixture  of  carbonates 
of  lime  and  iron,  giving  to  the  ereek-beda  their  peculiar  coat- 
ing of  color,  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  reduction  of  the  iron 
carbonate. 

The  ore  of  the  Vermont  in  its  mineral  character  has  one 
main  peculiarity,  which  is  common  to  the  deposits  aa  described 
from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Georgia,  namely,  that  qaantita- 
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tive  aDalysis  bLowb  neither  the  figures  required  to  eonBtitute 
the  one  of  its  components  as  ferro-sulphide,  nor  those  required 
to  show  it  as  ferri-Bulphide,  theee  figures  varying  all  the  way 
between  those  applying  to  FeS  and  thoae  applying  to  FeS^ 

The  structure  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  graphitic 
rock,  with  the  same  variatioas  in  the  ore  ae  to  contents  in  sul- 
phides, as  there  are  in  the  country-rock  as  to  contents  in  carbon- 
matter.  That  in  no  caae  I  have  met  with  a  nucleus  of  carbon 
in  a  body  of  sulphides,  I  have  attributed  to  a  full  completion 
of  the  metamorphosis. 

Yet  another  feature  is  common  to  the  ores  of  the  described 
deposits.  For  a  long  distaoce  on  the  northern  part  of  these 
continental  deposits,  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Huronian 
schists,  their  ores  carry  nickel  in  proportions  varying  from  a 
mere  trace  in  the  copper-metal  made  therefrom  to  an  available 
percentage  in  the  ore  itself. 

Although  much  disinclined  to  draw  generalizing  conclusions 
from  isolated  geognostic  phenomena,  I  claim  justification  in  the 
case  at  haDd  for  the  following  conclasions,  because  the  evidence 
is  such  as  repeats  itself  on  a  large  area,  and  once  understood 
presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  so  ae  to  be  no  longer  ignored ; 

1.  The  iron  and  copper  sulphides  occurring  in  the  Huronian 
crjBtalUne  schists  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  American 
coDdnent  have  locally  displaced  carbonaceous  matter,  where 
faaltiog  of  strata  aided  water-circulation,  such  water  containing 
Bolphate  salts  of  the  metals  in  solution. 

2.  The  metamorphic  action  of  absorbing  mineral  carbon  and 
of  aettiug  free  CO,  is  continuous  to  the  present  day. 

3.  The  product  of  such  action  extending  below  sea-level 
beiDg  observable  in  lines  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast-line  of 
>n  entire  continent,  and  showing  equal  peculiarities  in  com- 
position on  the  entire  line,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  oceanic 
action. 

It  ia  true  that  the  ocean  of  our  period  evinces  the  presence 
of  copper  only  by  its  presence  in  maritime  organisms.  But 
when,  on  the  shores  of  a  once  existing  Triassic  sea  we  find  em- 
bedded in  massive  but  porous  sand-rock  an  entire  palm-vegeta- 
tion, that  has  turned  into  copper-glance,  as  my  eyes  have  seen 
it  (compare  p.  181  of  Prof.  Posepny's  paper),  then  we  may  well 
UBome  the  presence  of  a  perceptible  quantity  of  copper  in  a 
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Triasaic  sea,  though  not  necessarily  sufficient  to  destroy  animal 
life.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  time  only  for  an  ocean  like  the  one 
of  our  own  period  to  provide  Pecillopora  and  Heteropora  corals 
with  their  copper,  or  to  be  the  means  of  metamorphosis  of  car- 
bon-depoaits  into  copper-Biilphidee  in  part ;  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  these  deposite  being  in  general  not  above  three  per 
cent,  of  the  deposits  aa  a  whole. 

I  find  a  further  justification  for  stating  these  facta  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead  in  ihe  circumstance  that  the 
learned  author,  although  mentioning  the  occurrence  of  graphite 
in  crystalline  schieta,  does  not  mention  that  tbia  graphite  any- 
where accounts  for  the  origin  of  ore-beda. 

The  description  of  the  Sudbury  ore-beds  deals  with  a  case 
far  more  complicated  than  thoae  considered  by  me,  because 
there  Huronian  strata  similar  to  those  met  at  the  difiereut 
mines  in  the  Appalachians  have  been  disturbed  by  more  recent 
dioritic  eruptions,  which  subjected  the  pre-existing  ore-beds  to 
a  new  partial  or  second  metamorphosis,  by  which  the  true  state 
of  affairs  is  very  materially  obscured,  misleading  the  deecribere 
into  the  untenable  aasumptioas,  so  justly  controverted  by  the 
learned  author.  Had  he  been  informed  of  the  facts,  as  I  have 
described  them  above,  the  author  of  this  eminently  interesting 
and  progressive  essay  on  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  would  have 
been  able  to  knock  the  last  crutch  irom  under  the  theory  of  an 
eruptive  origin  of  the  ore-deposits  at  Sudbury  and  elsewhere  in 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Huronian  period. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  furnish,  on  another  point,  informa- 
tion for  which  Prof.  Posepny  apparently  calls  (p.  132). 

A  few  months  only  after  my  report  on  the  Nacimiento  copper- 
occurrence  waa  published,  with  the  consent  of  those  interested, 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Aug.  7  and  14, 1880,  the 
United  States  surveyors,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  New  Mexico  to  survey  the  twenty-one  mining 
claims  described  by  me,  were  driven  off  these  claims  by  a 
numerous  band  of  jumpers,  who  had  swarmed  into  those  parts 
ae  the  usual  avant-garde,  indicating,  as  stormbirds  the  storm, 
the  approach  of  a  new  railroad  line  in  those  remote  parts.  To 
reinstate  the  legitimate  owners  either  brutal  force  or  litigation 
had  to  be  employed.  The  ill-success  of  other  copper-enterprises 
in  New  Mexico,  though  quite  foreign  to  fdl  natural  conditions, 
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cftDBed  them  to  resort  to  neither.  Wlen,  in  1891,  I  again 
™ifed  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  I  found  on  the  platform 
of  the  railroad-Btation  at  Bernalillo,  N.  M.,  about  a  car-load  of 
the  precise  cuprified  palm-vegetation  formerly  described  by  me, 
ghowing  that  there  had  survived  some  activity  at  Naciiniento ; 
bat,  as  stated  in  my  first  report,  profitable  operations  are  possi- 
ble only  on  a  scale  like  that  on  which  lead  is  obtained  from  a 
similar  sand-rock  at  Mechemich  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 


Discussion  at  the  Virginia  Beach  Meeting,  February,  1894, 
Including  Communications  Subsequently  Received. 

T.  A.  RicKAKD,  Denver,  Colorado  (communication  to  the 
Secretary) :  The  paper  of  Professor  Posepny  was  printed  so 
ahort  a  time  before  the  Chicago  meeting  that  it  could  not  re- 
ceive at  that  meeting  the  thorough  discussion,  based  upon  care- 
ful Btody,  which  its  great  importance  and  value  deserved.  In 
the  TemarkB  which  I  made  on  that  occasion,  I  could  do  little 
more  than  express,  with  others,  our  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
author  for  this  admirable  treatise  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
and  permanent  interest.  Further  examination  of  it  has  eon- 
firmed  the  opinion  that  its  appearance  marks  an  epoch,  par- 
ticolarly  in  this  country,  in  the  study  of  ore-depoeita  and  their 
origin,  and  has  led  me  to  feel  that  our  appreciation  of  it  will  be 
best  expressed  in  aiding  ita  purpose  and  widening  its  usefulness 
by  the  free  contribution  of  facta  and  interchange  of  views  which 
it  iavites. 

I  have,  elsewhere,*  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  names  introduced  in  this  paper ;  and  it  haa  seemed  to  me^ 
also,  that  the  classification  of  ore-deposits,  which  it  proposes,  is 
unnecessarily  complicated.  From  the  stand-point  of  a  mining 
engineer,  we  have  had,  in  my  judgment,  no  classification  more 
practical  and  sensible  than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Raymond, 
twenly-five  years  ago  (outlined  on  page  7  of  Professor  Posepny's 
paper).  If  any  modification  of  it  be  permissible,  I  would  sug- 
gest Uie  following : 

*  Eng.  and  Min.  Joar. 
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I.  Sur&ee-Depoaits. 

A.  Due  to  mechanical  agenciea. 

B.  Dae  to  chemical  ageacies. 
n.  Inclosed  Deposits. 

A.  Bedded. 

o.  Contemporaneous,  in  origin,  with  country-rock. 
b.  Subsequent,  in  origin,  to  country-rock. 

B.  Not  bedded. 

a.  Due  to  dislocation, 

b.  Due  to  impregnation. 

Stirface-deposits  have  no  regnlar  form,  and  are,  therefore, 
diatinguiBhed  primarily  by  their  origin.  Class  A  would  be 
typified  by  gold-bearing  placers,  and  Class  B  by  deposits  of 
bog  ironrores. 

When  we  come  to  inclosed  deposits,  we  find  an  extreme 
complexity;  but,  we  readily  recognize  that  some  are  conform- 
able to  the  bedding  of  the  country-rock,  while  others  are  inde- 
pendent of  it.  We  can  further  distinguish  those  which  are  of 
contemporaneous  origin,  such  as  the  coal-beds,  from  those 
which  were  formed  after  the  deposition  of  the  country-rock. 
To  this  class  belong  ore-deposits  wbicb  have  replaced  beds  of 
limestone ;  and  another  pretty  example  is  afforded  by  the  Ben- 
digo  saddle-reefs,  which  are  conformable  to  the  anticlinal  curves 
of  the  country-rock,  but  were  clearly  formed  after  both  the 
original  sedimentation  and  the  aubsequent  folding. 

Among  the  non-bedded  deposits  there  is  no  limit  to  diversity 
of  structure  and  of  origin.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the 
fissure-veins  which  cut  across  the  bedding,  but  retain  a  defiuite 
position  due  to  their  formation  along  lines  of  original  disloca- 
tion, may  be  distinguished  from  the  irregular  impregnations, 
due  as  much  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  country-rock 
as  to  its  structure.  These  two  types,  however,  are  forever  in- 
termingled. It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  an  ore-deposit  has  not 
some  features,  however  faint,  of  form  and  structure  dependent 
upon  those  of  the  country-rock,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  often  that  a  fissure-vein  is  found  which  does  not  exhibit,  in 
places,  a  lack  of  definition,  due  to  metamorphic  action  upon  its 
inclosing  walla. 

In  the  diBcussion  of  the  origin  of  fissures,  Prof.  Posepny  has 
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toDched  apon  a  point  which  haa  been  the  subject  of  freqnent 
debate.  I  fully  believe  that  dislocation  accompanies  the  forma- 
tioD  of  a  fiaeore,  and  that  a  movement  of  its  walls  is  often 
ennced  bj  slickeneides  and  strife.  Tet,  this  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Institute  who  are  known 
to  be  both  accurate  and  experienced  observers.  The  question 
at  issue  is  a  vital  one,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  mineral  veins.  It  has  been  denied  that 
the  Btrise  and  slickeneides  observed  upon  the  walls  of  lodes 
necessarily  prove  that  movement  has  taken  place ;  but  it  has 
never  been  clearly  shown  what  other  agency  did  form  them. 
Prof.  John  A.  Church  has  discussed  this  mattier  in  a  most  in- 
tereetiog  way,*  and  has  pointed  out  that  slickensides  may  be 
formed,  not  only  by  robbing  but  also  by  "  deformation,  as 
when  a  plastic  substance  like  clay  is  forced  through  an  open- 
ing," and  again  by  deposition  in  fine  parallel  lines.  Recently, 
Prof.  Daubr&e  haa  experimentally  proved  that  gases  under  high 
pressnre  are  capable  of  producing  strise  upon  rock-surfaces,  f 
It  IB  true  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  stiiffi  and  slicken- 
sides, but  I  look  upon  the  two  as  the  work  of  the  same  agency. 
In  the  former  case  we  have  coarse  rubbing  due  to  large  par- 
ticles, and  in  the  latter,  fine  polishing  due  to  minute  particles. 
There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  certain  structures  are  called 
Btrie,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  other  than  those  usually 
Buppoeed  to  produce  strife  and  slickensides.  As  I  write  I  have 
before  me  a  large  piece  of  rock,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits 
fine  parallel  lines,  which,  at  the  mine  (the  Hillside,  in  Yavapai 
eoanty,  Arizona),  were  called  strife.  The  rock  was  part  of  the 
tasing  of  a  cavity  fonnd  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  lode,  which 
traversed  a  quartzose  talc-schist.  Its  sur&ce  has  been  covered^ 
bj"  a  series  of  siliceous  coatings,  doubtless  deposited  by  the 
nuneral-bearing  waters  which  circulated  over  it.  The  precipi- 
tation took  place  along  certain  parallel  lines,  probably  marking 
the  direction  of  flow  of  the  circulating  waters,  and  the  resulting 
appearance  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  example  of  a  variety 

*  E^g.  md  Mi%.  Joor.,  April  80,  Jone  11  and  IS,  1802. 

t  BtO.  Soe.  Ofti.  de  fhmet,  3  serie,  Feb.,  18S1,  t.  zix.,  p.  313.  Camp.  rend. 
■Iwi,  t.  cii.,  Kfaacee  An  24  Nov.  et  4  Dec,  1890.  CompU  rend,  dead,  t.  ciiL, 
t^ucedalBJan.,  1891. 

t  A*  iliown  bj  Tiewiiig  the  broken  edges  of  Bpecimens. 
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of  crustification,  but,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  lenticular  hole, 
cannot  have  been  due  to  rubbing  caused  by  faulting. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1),  reproduced  from  a 
Bketch  made  underground,  the  cavity  above  referred  to  is 
marked  A.  There  are  two  others,  B  and  F,  of  the  same  kind. 
D  is  a  seam  6  inches  thick,  of  white  talcose  gouge,  lining  the 
foot-wall,  and  separating  it  from  C,  which  is  the  lode  itself. 


The  latter  is  15  to  18  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  quartz,  iron- 
pyrites,  zinc-blende,  and  a  little  galena,  very  much  intermingled, 
and  carrying  gold  and  silver  in  almost  equal  proportions.  The 
lode  itself  reproduces  to  a  noticeable  extent  the  structure  of  the 
country-rock  which  it  has  replaced.  The  cavities  in  the  hang- 
ing-wall are  also  surrounded  by  talc-schist,  which  is  mineral- 
ized to  SQch  a  degree  as  to  constitute  "  low-grade  ore."  The 
vein  cuts  clear  through  the  foliation,  nearly  horizontal,  of  the 
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talc-scliist,  and  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock,  while  moat 
marked  in  C,  exteods  to  a  varying  diBtance  od  either  side. 

Not  iofreqaeDtly  the  quartz  of  a  lode  hae  striated  markiags 
which  are  but  the  negative  of  those  occurring  on  the  wall- 
rock.*  In  such  cases  the  quartz  is  sometimeB  entirely  solid 
and  unbroken,  suggesting  that  it  waa  deposited  upon  the  pre- 
viously Btnated  surface,  aud  that  it  has  not  only  replaced  the 
substance  but  also  reproduced  the  structure  of  the  rock  once 
inclosed  by  the  fissare-walls.  On  the  other  hand,  one  instance 
may  be  cited  where  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  move- 
ment took  place  sabsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  quartz. 
At  the  1800-foot  level  in  the  Great  Extended  Hustler's  minef 
at  Bendigo,  Australia,  the  quartz  lying  against  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  reef  exhibited  a  surface  as  smooth  as  polished 
ivory,  but  distinctly  grooved,  and  also  marked  with  Sue,  dark 
lines,  parallel  to  the  grooves.  The  latter  had,  I  believe,  an 
origin  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  Btris,  while  the  dark  lines 
were  due  to  the  grinding  of  particles  of  pyrite  observable  in 
the  qoartz.  Though  this  quartz  seemed  to  the  eye  as  hard  as 
adamant,  it  would  readily  crumble  away  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers.  It  bad  been  crushed  to  the  consistency  of  com- 
mon table-salt,  which,  save  for  the  presence  of  occasional  crys- 
tals of  pyrite,  and  for  its  highly  polished  surface,  it  much  re- 
Berabled. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  accepting  the  occurrence  of  clay. 
Ana  and  slickensides  as  necessary  evidence  of  faulting,  because 
they  are  occaaionallj  absent  where  movement  may  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place.  In  such  instances,  it  is  reasonable  to  in- 
fer that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  agencies  identical  with 
those  to  which  the  lode-formation  is  due,  namely,  the  replace- 
ment of  country-rock,  oilen  in  a  crushed  and  shattered  con- 
lUtioD,  by  ore,  through  the  metamorphic  action  of  percolating 
solutions. 

There  is  a  fiincifu!  notion  current  among  miners  that  a 
Bmooth  wall  and  a  thick  gouge  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
productive  "  true  fissure-vein."  Experience  does  not  confirm 
this  belief.  '  A  defined  wall  and  a  soft  seam  of  clay  are  natu- 

*  luUDces  of  mch  u«  to  be  seen  in  the  gold-qnarU  veiiu  o(  California. 
t  See  IVkou.,  vol.  zz.,  512,  a  uq. 
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rally  welcome  to  the  miner,  because  they  facilitate  the  actual 
breaking  down  of  the  yein-stnff;  but  they  are  no  more  charac- 
teiietic  of  productive  than  of  barren  lodes. 

The  irregularity  in  the  dip  of  some  veins  has  been  cited  as 
disproving  the  possibility  of  their  formation  along  lines  of 
Suiting.  Occasionally  mine-workings  show  that  the  dip  of  a 
vein  is  reversed ;  and  the  formation  of  the  fracture  which  it 
occupies  cannot  be  referred  to  a  continuous  line  of  movement, 
because  that  would  have  involved  the  shearing-offof  the  oppoa- 
ing  angle.  Bnt  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  nor  do  &cts  sug- 
gest, that  lodes  are  generally  formed  along  continnous  or  single 
lines  of  movement.  As  Prof.  Posepny  has  well  shown,  it  is 
the  study  of  the  circulation  of  underground  waters  which 
affords  the  key  to  much  that  is  perplexing  in  ore-deposition. 
In  such  cases  as  are  here  referred  to,  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  mineralizing  solutions  searched  out  the  easiest  way 
which  offered  itself.  They  did  not  necessarily  percolate  along 
a  single  definite  straight  line  of  fissuring,  but  often  deviated 
from  it,  whenever  it  aftbrded  a  less  ready  passage  than  was 
offered  by  other  fractures  which  united  with  it  or  crossed  it 
An  instance  which  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  is  furnished  by  the 
Seven-Thirty  mine  at  Silver  Plume,  Colorado.  The  lode  con- 
sists of  a  system  of  veins  carrying  rich  silver-ore,  the  most 
productive  of  which  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mine. 
It  rarely  has  any  considerable  width  ;  it  is  often  only  a  thread 
traversing  the  coarsely  crystalline  granitoid  gneiss  and  porphy- 
ritic  microcline  granite  of  the  region.  At  the  third  level,  about 
280  feet  from  the  surface,  there  is  a  very  marked  irregularity 
in  the  course  of  the  vein,  presenting  some  interesting  features, 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  2)  will  help  to  explun. 

From  the  shaft  eastward  for  several  hundred  feet  (A  to  B) 
the  vein  carries  ore ;  but  its  width  is  small  and  irregular.  The 
lode  widens  rapidly  at  B,  where  it  also  meets  with  a  sudden 
deviation  in  its  course.  At  a  first  glance,  this  looks  very  much 
like  a  fault,  hut  subsequent  examination  will  correct  such  a 
view.  The  fissure  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  K  to  L, 
after  the  ore  has  swerved  to  the  south.  Instead  of  maintaining 
its  eastward  course,  the  ore  is  disposed  in  two  cross-veins,  CD 
and  EF,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  course,  which  unite 
with  a  fissure,  MQ,  similar  in  character  and  parallel  in  strike 
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to  th&t  &om  which  they  sprung,  AXi.  Both  AL  and  MQ  are 
coDtinaouB  so  far  as  tbej  have  been  followed  in  the  mine- 
workings.  The  walls  are  well-marked,  even  after  they  cease  to 
encIoBe  ore.  The  croes-veine  CD  and  EF  lack  well-defined 
boondaries.  The  western  branch,  CD,  is  a  streak,  about  3 
inches  wide,  carrying  ore  of  a  tenor  of  800  oancee  of  silver  per 
ton,  while  the  eastern  branch,  EF,  ia  larger,  about  1  foot  wide, 
and  carries  ore  of  lower  grade,  about  100  ounces  per  ton.  The 
latter  is  accompanied  by  much  more  galena  than  the  former. 
The  distance  between  the  two  is  10  feet;  their  length  is  44 
feet.  The  country  separating  them  is  not  noticeably  altered  or 
mineralized. 

This  is  not  an  instance  of  &ulting ;  the  ore  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  fractures  AB,  CD,  EF  and  MQ,  the 


Fig.  2 
SEVEN  THIRTY  MINE,  COLORADO. 

varied  structure  and  arrangement  of  which  modified  the  circu- 
lation of  mineralizing  solutions,  and  ao  brought  about  the  ir- 
regularis in  the  deposition  of  the  various  minerals  comprising 
the  ore.  The  mineralizing  waters  met  with  diverse  conditions. 
From  A  to  B  the  fissure  was  tight,  and  its  boundaries  were 
diiitinct,  limiting  the  circulation  to  a  narrow  channel ;  hence  a 
Bmall  streak  of  ore  was  found.  At  B  the  shattering  of  the 
country-rock  accompanying  the  formation  of  the  cross-frac- 
tnres,  CD  and  EF,  offered  facilities  for  the  ready  penetration 
of  the  Bolntiona  and  for  chemical  interchanges.  From  C  to  D 
and  from  E  to  F  the  irregular  fracture  across  the  foliation  of 
the  country-rock  produced  irregular  but  rich  streaks  of  ore. 
On  meeting  with  the  other  main  line  of  fissure  the  solutions 
agun  found  well-defined  boundaries  which  put  a  check  to  the 
metamorphic  replacement  of  the  country-rock,  and  it  was  not 
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till  the  conditions  changed  (at  O),  that  a  notable  width  of  ore 
was  again  deposited. 

Many  supposed  faults  found  in  mine-workings  are  really  of 
thia  character.  There  has  been  a  deviation  in  the  course,  and 
a  marked  diminution  or  increase  in  the  amount  of  ore-deposi- 
tion, because  the  mineralizing  solutions  have  circulated  along 
those  fractures  which  presented  the  easiest  passage  and  offered 
the  conditions  most  favorable  to  chemical  interchanges. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  striEe,  alickensides  and  clay-seams, 
I  must  say,  that  while  the  questioning  of  accepted  theories  is 
wholesome,  and  the  views  quoted  above  deserve  respectfiil  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  that  observed  facts  warrant  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  these  phenomena  have  usually  been  produced 
by  the  rubbing  of  two  faces  of  rock  which  have  undergone 
movement ;  and  I  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  conaider 
that  the  ordinary  explanation  is  far-fetched.  "We  know  that 
the  rock-formations  of  the  upper  earth  have  undergone  move- 
ment, for  this  is  proved  by  all  geological  investigation.  Further, 
we  have  every  reason  to  heheve  that  movement  among  beds 
of  rock  of  unequal  flexibility  must  cause  some  to  break.  Facts 
confirm  such  a  belief.  Again,  every  break  must  he  coincident 
with  a  movement :  for  a  fracture  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
until  made  evident  by  movement  however  slight.  At  any  rate 
a  fracture  unaccompanied  by  movement  would  not  give  the  re- 
lief required  by  a  series  of  beds  exposed  to  such  strain  as  ne- 
cessitated a  rupture.  Such  movementmust  be  accompanied  by 
friction,  due  to  the  tendency  to  smooth  down  the  irregularities 
of  the  two  opposing  rock-faces.  Where  movement  has  once 
occurred,  a  line  of  less  resistance  is  established,  and  a  repetition 
of  movement  is  likely.  The  result  is  to  break  small  particles 
from  ofl'  projecting  points  and  so  form  a  dust  which  water 
makes  into  mud  or  clay,  also  to  scratch  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
forming  strife,  and  to  polish  them,  forming  slickensidea.  Why 
therefore  deny  the  probability,  even  the  necessity,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  why  endeavor  to  give  to  the 
markings  of  rocks  underground  an  ori^n  other  than  the  one 
which  would  certainly  be  ascribed  to  them  if  they  were  found 
on  rocks*  at  the  surface  ? 

*  No  one  questions,  for  instance,  that  tha  scratclimg  Ken  on  bonlilerB  tram  * 
glacial  moraine  are  the  result  of  nibbing  doe  1«  movement. 
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The  pages  which  Prof.  Posepny  devotee  to  an  inqniry  into 
the  coQditions  governing  the  flow  of  uuderground  waters  are 
amoDg  the  most  valuable  of  hie  treatise.  Hie  explanations  will 
do  much  to  clarify  our  conceptions  of  the  mode  of  behavior  of 
aaderground  waters,  and  will  doabtlees  suggest  further  inquiry 
io  the  same  direction.  The  word  "  circulation  "  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  speak  of  de- 
scending, lateral  and  ascending  currents,  as  though  the  one  ad- 
jective would  cover  the  manner  of  movement  of  all  mineral 
Bolntions.  An  ascending  flow  was  supposed  to  have  formed 
this  lode,  descending  that  one,  while  others  again,  steering  a 
middle  course,  have  imagined  that  ore-formations  derived  their 
ori^n  trom  solutions  having  a  lateral  flow.  In  each  case  a  nar- 
row view  of  the  subject  is  both  unphilosophic  and  unscientific ; 
it  has  too  often  been  the  obstacle  to  progress  in  this  branch  of 
geology.     One  great  fact  confronts  us,  and  that  is  circulation. 

The  distinguished  author  is  himself  carried  away  by  his 
prejudices,  and  in  the  latter  portions  of  his  treatise*  allows  his 
agcenaionist  views  to  lead  him  too  far  and  in  part  to  forget  the 
very  forcible  teaching  given  in  the  earlier  pages.  Much  will 
be  done  to  explain  the  many  puzzling  and  apparently  contra- 
dictory features  exhibited  by  the  ore-deposits  of  difierent  re- 
gions if  we  remember  that  mineral  solutions  both  descend  and 
ascend,  that  occasionally  they  may  have  an  approximately  lat> 
eral  fiow,  and  that  in  each  instance  their  circulation  is  governed 
by  a  diversity  of  ever-chanpng  conditions. 

Water  must  first  descend  in  order  to  afterwards  ascend.  The 
hiown  density  of  the  earth  precludes  the  supposition  that  its 
interior  contains  any  reservoirs  of  water;  the  sinking  of  deep 
Telle  and  bore-holes  has  indicated  that  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  daylight  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  water 
toQld  not  exist  as  such,  but  would  be  dissociated  into  its  con- 
stituent gases ;  while  actual  mining  exploration  has  shown 
tbat  in  the  deepest  mines  there  is  less  water  encountered  in 
depth  than  in  proximity  to  the  surface.  These  facts  all  con-  . 
finn  the  every-day  observation  that  underground  waters  origi- 
nate from  the  rain  and  snow  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

*  At  on  page  57. 
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We  may  compare  the  ctrealation  of  water  up  and  down, 
through  the  earth's  rocky  exterior,  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
heater  in  a  honse.  The  water  circulates  becanse,  when  hot,  it 
riBea  through  the  length  of  pipe,  and,  when  cool,  it  felU  back 
to  be  reheated.  Using  this  analogy  to  explain  Nature's  oper- 
ations, we  have  at  one  end  the  condensation  and  precipitation 
of  moisture  due  to  a  fall  of  temperature,  while  at  the  other, 
and  deep  down  in  the  earth's  rocky  confines,  we  have  a  heat 
which  sends  the  water  back  to  the  surface.  In  this  matter  of 
ore-deposition  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  two  ends  of  the 
circuit.  We  have  no  particular  interest  for  the  moment  in  that 
part  of  the  water-circulation  which  intervenes  between  ita  ele- 
vation by  evaporation  from  the  earth's  surface  and  its  return  as 
rain ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  see  what  goes  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  circuit.  We  can  only  guess  what  conditions 
obtain  and  what  phenomena  occur  at  depths  inaccessible  to 
man.  All  our  investigations  must  concern  themselves  with 
the  intermediate  stage,  that  stage  which  is  most  particularly 
marked  by  the  transition  from  higher  to  lower  temperatures, 
and,  inversely,  from  increasing  to  diminishing  pressures.  It  is 
the  nice  adjustment  of  these  conditions  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
favors  precipitation,  and,  on  the  other,  compels  solution.  To 
the  miner,  therefore,  it  may  appear  most  important  to  inveeti- 
gate  those  factors  which  bring  about  precipitation,  because  to 
them  must  be  ascribed  the  immediate  agency  of  ore-deposition. 
It  would  simplify  his  ideas  if  he  could  speak  of  an  upper  zone 
of  precipitation,  where  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  pressure 
light,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lower  region  of  solution,  where 
the  heat  is  great  and  the  pressure  intense.  Such  attempts  to 
separate  the  locality  of  the  two  processes,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.  Precipitation  has  no  sooner  ceaaed  than  solu- 
tion begins.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  one  over  the  other  which 
causes  the  deposition  of  ore  in  one  place  and  its  removal  to  an- 
other. Similarly,  in  our  talk  of  "  primary  "  and  "  secondary  " 
.  deposits  of  ore,  while  some  such  distinction  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  differences  of  immediate  origin, 
we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  all  the  ore-deposits  within 
the  ken  of  man  are  essentially  secondary.  There  has  been 
nothing  onginal  since  the  world  was  first  evolved  from  chaos. 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  continuous  rearrangement  of  material. 
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The  ore  of  one  place  came  thither  by  removal  from  another. 
Whether  it  he  present  in  minute  microscopic  particlcB  or  in 
blocks  as  bij;  as  a  house,  ia  a  distinction  more  economic  and 
commercial  than  scientific  and  philosophic.  The  decomposition 
of  one  mineral  ia  required  for  the  composition  of  another. 
Ore-deposits  are  in  their  nature  concentrations,  whether  by  the 
mechanical  accumulation  of  disintegrated  fragments  of  older 
deposits  or  by  the  local  regathering  or  aegregation  by  chemical 
agencies  of  minerals  previously  widely  and  minutely  dissem- 
inated, or  finally  by  the  addition,  bit  by  bit,  through  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  force,  of  the  matter  brought  from  above  or 
below  by  circulating  waters. 

Tbe  frequent  occurrence  of  thermal  springe  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  later  eruptive  rocks  is  very  properly  emphasized  by 
Prof.  Fosepny,  and  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  student 
of  ore-deposition  because  the  eruptive  rocks  are  in  turn  found  so 
often  in  close  association  with  lode-formations.  That  thermal 
Bprioge,  eruptive  rocks  and  ore-deposits  are  intimately  inter-re- 
kted  in  their  origin  is  generally  accepted.  In  this  connection 
I  may  be  permitted  to  contribute  some  additional  facts. 

Besides  the  localities  quoted  by  Prof.  Posepny,  I  would  men- 
tion the  Hauraki  or  Thames  gold-field,  in  the  North  Island  of 
Sew  Zealand,  where  a  good  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  study 
of  this  subject.  In  the  Coromaudel  peninsula  of  the  North 
Island  there  is  a  gold-bearing  belt  extending  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  from  Cape  Colville  to  Te  Aroba.  The  prevailing 
country-rock  consists  of  Tertiary  eruptives,  through  which 
patches  of  Carboniferous  slate  occasionally  appear.  There  are 
thermal  springs  scattered  throughout  the  region.  At  the  prin- 
cipal mining  center,  the  Thames,  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
gag  has  often  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  in  the 
mines.  There  are  soda-water  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thames.  At  Te  Aroba,  at  one  end  of  the  gold-belt,  there  is  a 
group  of  celebrated  medicinal  hot  springs.  This  last  locality 
IB  connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  thermal  springs  with 
Rotomahana,  about  45  miles  distant,  the  famous  hot-lake  re- 
gion, the  pink  and  white  sinter-terracea  of  which  were  known 
for  their  beanty  throughout  the  world  until  Mt,  Tarawera  broke 
out  in  sudden  eruption  and  destroyed  them  in  1884. 

Veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  recent  eruptive  rocks,  thermal 
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springe,  dying  aolfataric  action,  and  active  volcanic  force,  are 
all  intimately  associated  in  this  corner  of  the  world. 

At  the  Thames,  the  leading  mining  town  of  the  island,  bodies 
of  gold-ore  of  unusual  richness  have  been  found.  In  1871,  the 
Caledonia  mine  produced  10  tons  of  gold  and  pfdd  three  million 
dollars  in  dividends.  In  1878,  at  the  Moanataeri,  5400  pounds 
of  quartz  yielded  14,600  ounces  of  gold.  The  prevailing 
country-rock  is  an  andesite  breccia,  traversed  by  zones  of  de- 
composition, itt  which  the  gold-veins  occur.  At  Rotorua,  in  the 
hot-lake  district  already  referred  to,  the  plain  is  in  part  covered 
with  fragmentary  andesite.  This  material  is  usually  loose  and 
unconsolidated.  Near  the  edges  of  the  tiimaroles,  which  are 
numerous,  it  has,  however,  become  cemented,  and  then  very 
much  resembles  the  country-rock  of  the  mines.  The  rima  of 
the  fumaroles  also  exhibit  products  of  decomposition,  which 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  observed  in  the  lode-channels 
at  the  Thames,  and  which,  because  they  are  soft  and  granular, 
have  been  termed  "tufeceous  sandstone."  Quartz  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  gold-veins  of  the  mines  can  also  be  seen 
to  be  deposited  around  certain  of  the  fumaroles  and  hot  springs 
referred  to  above.  My  examination  of  the  ore-occurrence  and 
vein-structure,  though  incomplete,  led  me  to  conclude  that  liie 
deposition  of  the  gold  and  its  associated  minerals  had  followed 
certain  lines  of  altered  country-rock  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  dying  but  lingering  solfataric  agencies.* 

Another  district  which  affords  evidence  to  help  us  in  study- 
ing this  subject  is  that  of  Pontgibaud,  in  south-central  France, 
among  those  volcanic  peaks  of  Auvergne  which  have  been  ren- 
dered classic  by  the  work  of  Poulet  Scrope.  The  silver-lead 
lodes  of  this  district  have  been  very  extensively  developed,  and 
their  geological  structure  has  more  than  once  received  notice 
at  the  hands  of  competent  observers-f  The  country-rock  con- 
sists of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  penetrated  by  dikes  of  granulite.^ 

•  See  also  "Certwn  Dissimilar  OccDrrencei  of  Gold-Bekring  Quarts,"  by  the 
writer,  in  the  Procctdingt  of  lAe  CWorodo  Sdeatijie  SoeUty  for  1893. 

t  Annaif  da  Mina,  H.  tiu^nyvean,  lat  seriea,  t  vji.,  p.  162  to  1S8.  MM. 
BWot  and  Zeppenfeld,  4th  series,  t.  xriii.,  p.  137  to2&7,  S«1  to446.  Also  recently 
M.  Lodin,  April,  1892,  id  a  paper  entitled  "  Etude  mr  les  ^tes  m«tatlifdr«s  tie 
Pontgibaiid,"  also  published  in  the  AnnaUt  da  Mina. 

X  If  it  were  in  our  West  it  would  be  oiled  "porphyry" — a  term  which  bu 
gradually  been  losing  iis  dtatinctive  meaning  through  careless  use. 
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The  lodea  are  of  later  date  than  the  dikes,  bat  older  than  the 
Pliocene  flows  of  basalt  which  cover  their  croppings.  The 
period  of  their  formation  is  considered  to  have  been  between 
the  middle  Miocene  and  the  middle  Pliocene,  very  probably 
contemporaneous  with  the  extension  of  the  acid  eruptives  of 
Mont  Dore,  which  toot  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  nsiddle 
Pliocene,  The  lodes  generally  follow  the  veins  of  granulite, 
and  are  productive  only  when  so  associated.  When  the  dike> 
rock  in  which  the  lode  occurs  is  most  feldspathic,  the  metallif- 
erooB  filling  is  most  valuable. 

In  this  region  mineral  springs  are  abundant,  and  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  frequently  put  a  temporary  stop  to  under- 
groand  work.  This  applies  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict through  which  the  river  Sioule  flows  between  the  town  of 
Pont^baad  and  the  mines  at  Pranal.  Often,  while  fishing  along 
the  stream,  I  have  noted  places  where  there  is  a  constant  escape 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  its  bed  to  the  surface.  At  Pranal 
there  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  lode- 
fiasnres  and  the  volcanic  vents.  One  of  the  mineral  veins  has 
been  traced  to  it«  connection  with  what  appears  to  be  a  vent 
of  the  extinct  Tolcano  of  Ohalusaet.  Powerfully  carbonated 
spring  exist  close  to  the  mines  and  on  the  slope  of  Chaluseet. 

In  both  of  the  two  districts  above  cited,  the  one  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  other  in  France,  note  has  been  made  of  the  escape 
of  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  most  common  and 
powerful  agent  in  bringing  about  changes  in  rocks  and  minerals. 
The  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  the  alkaliue  carbonates 
which  it  forms,  have  been  recognized  by  all  petrographera. 
To  it  we  owe  the  salts  occurring  in  ordinary  mineral  springs; 
to  it  are  due  the  pseudomorpbic  replacement  of  feldspar  with 
chlorite*,  and  the  alteration  of  olivine  into  serpentine,  and  of 

*  And  the  chlorite  afterwards  gives  place  to  tinatone.  This  is  a  subject  much 
Rodied  by  Hr.  Richard  Pearce,  at  a  time  when  its  importance  was  not  so  well  rec- 
D^ind  u  now.  — See  "The  loflaeDce  of  Lodes  on  Books,"  Proceedings  of  At 
Mnng  Attoeiation  0/  I>n«n  and  Oonueall,  September  S,  1864.  Mr.  Pearce  directs 
Uleniion  to  the  difference  between  the  granite  eocasing  the  lode  and  that  found 
U  UDK  diatanee  from  it  He  makes  note  of  the  joinls  it)  the  granite,  and  remarks 
upon  the  difference  in  the  minerals  found  in  two  well-marked  STSteme  of  joints 
hiring  contrary  directions.  He  shows  that  the  changes  observed  in  the  rock  ad- 
JODUg  the  lodes  bare  their  origin  in  the  lodes.     Emphuising  the  meiamorphiMi 
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limestone  into  dolomite.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatares,  car- 
bonated waters  extract  magnesia  from  complex  silicatCB.  Id 
this  waj,  biotite  loses  magneBia  and  iron,  becoming  converted 
into  muscovite. 

The  subject  of  the  close  association  of  ore-deposits  and  igne- 
ous rocks  is  a  most  important  one  to  mining  engineers.  The 
detailed  geological  surveys  of  several  of  the  most  productive 
mining  districts  of  the  West,  carried  out  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  done  much  to  emphasize  the  relation  which  seems 
to  exist  between  bodies  of  eruptive  rocks  and  deposits  of  gold- 
and  silver-ore  found  close  to  them.  It  has  become  the  fashion, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  Emmons's  masterly  mono- 
graph on  the  Leadville  region,  to  suppose  that  the  precious 
metals  of  the  lodes  were  derived  from  the  leaching  of  the  adja- 
cent eruptives ;  and  some  mining  engineers  have  gone  bo  far  as 
to  consider  the  neighborhood  of  dikes  necessary  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  productive  lode.  This  latter  notion  may  be  classed 
with  the  supposition,  now  slowly  passing  away,  which,  not  long 
ago,  was  so  strong,  that  a  "  true  fissure-vein  "  was  the  only 
permanent  depository  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  tiie  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  Austral- 
asian mining  regions,  the  close  association  of  dikes,  or  other 
forms  of  intrusive  eruptive  rocks,  with  lode-formations  is  so 
marked,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  rocks  considered 
as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  occurrence  of  valuable  ore-deposits. 
But  generalizations  are  proverbially  dangerous;  and,  that  this 
is  an  illustration  of  the  proverb,  the  following  facts  may  show. 

The  gold-mining  region  of  the  province  of  Otago,  in  the 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is  confined,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
a  great  series  of  foliated  quartzose  schists  of  an  age  considered 
Archaean  by  some,*  and  Silurian  by  others-f     These  rocks  have 

of  Ihe  granite,  be  bIiows  that  the  lodea  coasist  ewentiallj  of  altered  gnitiile,  the 
most  important  alteratiou  being  the  replacement  of  the  feldspar  by  chlorite,  b; 
tinstone  and  hj  scliorl.  He  discarda  the  idea  of  an  igneous  origin  of  the  tin-oie, 
and  declares  that  aqueous  agencj  alone  can  satishctorily  account  for  the  changes 
in  the  rocks  and  the  fonnation  of  the  lodes.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
subject  of  the  metamorpbiam  of  the  countrT'i'oi!^  >'  "diligently  inveetigated, 
must  BssiBt  in  eiplaining  some  of  the  laws  which  regulate  mineral  deposits."  This 
was  said  thirty  years  ago  I 

•  "  On  the  Foliated  Rocksof  Otago,"  Professor  F.  W.  Hutton,  F.G.a  TroiM. 
0/  tJu  Sea  Zeaiand  IiulUiUe,  vol.  xziv.,  1S91. 

t  "  The  Qold-Fields  of  Otago."     Tram.  A.  I.  If.  R,  xxi.,  412, 
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fta  enormous  tbicknees  over  a  large  area;  the  thickness  has 
been  estimated  at  50,000  feet,  while  the  area  is  fully  10,000 
eqoare  miles.  This  has  been  a  very  BucceBsiul  gold-mioing  re- 
gion, although  the  gravel-depositA  have,  so  far,  been  more  pro- 
ductive thao  the  quartz-veins.  The  lodes  have  certain  well- 
marked  structural  peculiarities,  resulting  from  the  foliated 
arrangement  of  the  country-rock  which  they  traverse.  In  a 
previous  contribution,  incideatal  reference  was  made*  to  the 
fact  of  the  remarkable  absence,  in  this  auriferous  area,  of  erup- 
tive rocks.  It  is  intereBtiug  to  recall  so  marked  an  exception 
to  what  ie  often  held  to  be  a  general  rule. 

That  the  quartzose  schists  of  Otago  are  simply  altered  sedi- 
mentary beds  of  very  early  geological  age,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt.  The  quartz  folia  are  arranged  along  the  lines  of 
original  sedimentation,  and  not  along  cleavage-planes.  It  is  a 
case  of  "stratification-foliation,"  as  distinguished  from  "  cleav- 
age-foliation."t  The  only  rock  likely  to  be  a  metamorphosed 
eniptive  is  the  chlorite  schiHt  of  Queenatown.^  The  mining 
regions  of  Otago  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
tactmetamorphism ;  and  the  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced may  be  ascribed  to  what  we  call  "  regional "  metamor- 
phism,  a  vague  way  of  describing  those  alterations  which  are 
forever  taking  place  in  rocks  wherever  there  ie  heat  and  pres- 
Bare,  alterations  which  are,  therefore,  most  evidenced  by  the 
oldest  rocks,  which  have  necessarily  been  overlaid  by  a  great 
thickness  of  later-deposited  formations,  § 

A  treatise  which  covers  so  wide  a  field  as  that  of  Professor 
Posepny  can,  of  necessity,  devote  but  scanty  attention  to  some 
mining  regions  which,  to  those  who  know  them,  appear  to 
afford  important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  ore-deposition.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Posepny  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  his  att«ot30Q  drawn  to  certain  very  excel- 
lent geological  reports  contained  in  the  blue  books  of  the 

•  IVwt,  xiL,  4ia 

t  Pnl.  T.  O.  Boone^  uses  thcM  terms  in  the  Qaarteriy  Journal  of  the  Qtohgieal 
&a(4,  ToL  xlix.,  part  i.,  p.  95. 

1  A»  poinled  out  b;  Prof.  Hatton.     Op.  cit. 

i  I  do  Dot  loae  sight  of  the  fact  that  igneooa  rocke  ma;  become  scbistoae  by  met- 
uwipkiun,  capeciallj  throQgb  prcMare,  m  a  dolerite  becomes  a  boinblende 
KhisL  There  U  oo  reuon  to  Buppose  Uiat  such  a  metamorphiim  has  occurred  in 
thcN  nxb  of  Olagg. 
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miniiig  departments  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Kew 
Zealand.  Australasia  has  many  object-lessons  to  offer  to  the 
student  of  economic  geology,  and  the  Colonial  geological  sar- 
veys  have  published  several  accurate  and  moat  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  them.* 

In  concluding  this  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  Prof, 
Posepny's  paper,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  again  the  be- 
lief that  his  destructive  criticism  of  the  lateral-secretion  theory 
is  most  opportune,  and  that  hie  investigations  into  the  flow  of 
underground  waters  will  do  much  to  illuminate  our  views  of 
the  methods  of  ore-deposition.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
but  hold  that  his  accumulation  of  facte  and  observations  will 
show  that  neither  the  lateral,  nor  the  ascensionist,  nor  any  other 
one  narrow  theory  can  cover  the  multitudinous  diversity  of  the 
ways  in  which  ore-deposits  are  found  to  occur. 

It.  "W".  Raymond,  New  York  City  :  Concerning  Mr.  Rickard's 
proposed  classification,  I  beg  to  say,  while  recognizing  its  con- 
venience for  mining  engineers,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Prof.  Posepny,  for  the  simple  but  con- 
clusive reason  that  it  is  not  genetic.  Its  fundamental  division 
is  based  upon  the  position  of  the  deposits,  which  should  be,  in 
a  genetic  classification,  a  subordinate  consideration;  and  the 
most  profound  genetic  distinction  presented  by  nature,  namely, 
the  distinction  between  contemporaneous  and  subsequent  forma- 
tion, appears  in  this  scheme  as  a  division  of  the  third  degree, 
affecting  only  inclosed  bedded  deposits.  If  I  were  inclined  to 
criticize  names,  as  Mr.  Rickard  has  elsewhere  done  with  regard 
to  Prof.  Posepny,  I  might  point  out  that  the  word  "  contempo- 
raneous "  does  not  describe  coal-beds,  which  Mr.  Rickard  men- 
tions as  typical  examples  of  it.  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  a 
coal-bed,  it  is  not.  contemporaneous  in  origin  with  the  countr}'- 
rock  above  it  or  below  it.  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  The 
point  I  make  is  much  more  important,  namely,  that  the  classi- 

•  I  would  more  particularly  instance  TA*  Geoicjy  of  the  Vegttable  CrtA  To- 
Mining  Field,  by  T.  W.  Edgworth  David,  and  the  receatly  pnblished  Speei<d  Bepori 
on  Ae  Batdigo  Gold-Fidd,  by  E.  3.  Dunn,  togetber  witb  tbe  numeroua  observations 
made  by  R.  L.  Jack,  in  Qneengland  ;  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  and  H.  P.  Woodward,  in 
South  Anitralia;  G.  H.  P.  Ulrich,  and  F.  W.  Hntton,  in  New  Zealand  ;  Wilkin- 
ion  and  Liveisedge,  in  New  Sooth  Waiea ;  Hurray,  Sterling,  and  Uowitt,  in  Vic- 
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ficatioQ  iteelf  is  neither  based  on  genetic  dietinctions  nor  on 
any  other  logical  arrangement.  I  say  this  all  the  more  frankly, 
because,  ae  Mr.  Hickard  declares  in  complimentary  phrase,  he 
has  largely  followed  the  claesification  given  by  me  \a  1869. 
But  that  was,  ae  Mr.  Rickard'a  ia,  merely  a  conveDient  miners' 
arraogeroent.  Now  that  Prof.  Poaepny  comes  forward,  pro- 
poeiog  for  thepurpoaeaof  science,  not  of  raining,  a  truly  genetic 
claBBification,  a  critic  may  fairly  demonstrate  its  logical  defects 
and  suggest  remedies,  or  declare  remedies  to  be  impossible. 
Ia  the  latter  caee,  his  contention  would  be  that  a  genetic  system 
cannot  be  constructed,  and  that  the  attempt  had  better  be 
abandoned.  But  to  say  that  one  prefers,  as  a  mining  engineer, 
the  handy  non-scientific  arrangement  of  ore-deposits  hitherto 
in  ase,  ia  no  criticism  at  all.  It  is  ae  if  a  botanist,  considering 
a  natural  system  in  botany,  should  snj  that  it  was  discourag- 
iDgly  complicated,  and  that  he  preferred  the  simple  and  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  Linnseus,  by  which  one  could  identify  a 
fpecies  from  the  number  of  petals  and  stamens  and  other 
arbitrary  signs. 

H,  V.  "WiNCHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minn. :  "While  heartily  agree- 
ing with  the  frequently-expressed  opinion  that  Prof.  Posepny's 
paper  ia  a  masterly  and  exceedingly  important  discussion  of 
ore-deposits,  it  still  appears  that  there  may  be  room  for  differ- 
ences of  opinioD  on  some  points.  Indeed,  they  necessarily 
follow  from  such  decided  statements  on  so  important  and  in- 
teresting a  subject. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  wont 
to  believe  that  we  have  some  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "ore-deposits,"  We  can,  and  frequently  do,  point  with 
pride  to  the  great  value  of  our  production  of  iron-ore  and  the 
&ct  that  we  furnish  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  product  of 
tile  United  States.  It  is  an  industry  employing  about  30,000 
miners  and  involving  capital  to  the  amount  of  fully  $100,000,- 
000.  But  when  we  come  to  treatjees  on  iron-ore  deposits  we 
are  always  disappointed.  We  find  that,  while  speaking  gener- 
ally and  theoretically,  iron-ore  deposits  may  be  mentioned,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  critical  discussion,  and  the  illustration  of 
tbeoriee  by  examples,  they  are  omitted.  We  are  constrained 
to  protest  that  "  ore-deposit "  does  not  signify  merely  a  vein 
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of  gold-,  silver-  or  lead-ore  or  a  stockwork  of  tin-  or  ziao-ore, 
but  that  hematite  and  magnetite  form  ore-depoaite  of  a  com- 
mercially important  and  genetically  highly  interesting  class. 

The  valae  of  the  raw  iron-ore  produced  in  this  country  in 
1889  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  bullion  produced  in  the 
Bame  year.  And  if  we  take  the  value  of  the  pig-iron,  which 
more  nearly  correspondB  with  bullion  in  the  degree  of  removal 
from  the  raw  material,  we  find  it  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  combined.  And  yet  our  author  dismisses  the  entire 
subject  in  a  couple  of  pages,  and  of  Fuchs's  and  DeLaunay'a 
2000  pages  only  two  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  iron- 
ore  district  on  the  globe. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  that  iron-ores  are  overlooked 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  explainable  by  the  theories 
adopted  for  other  elaaseB  of  deposits.  If  that  were  the  case,  all 
the  more  need  of  giving  them  attention.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  because  of  the  recentness  of  their  development  and 
the  comparatively  scaut  literature  on  the  subject  in  the  libraries 
of  our  foreign  colleagues. 

That  the  circulation  of  waters  carrying  different  chemical 
reagents  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  genesis  of  ores,  as  we 
find  and  mine  them,  is  clearly  shown  by  Prof.  Posepny,  and  is 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  subject.  But  the 
prominence  which  is  given  to  ascending  waters  and  the  insig- 
nificant efi'ects  ascribed  to  descending  solutions  will  not  find 
snob  ready  acquiescence.  It  seems  likely  that  ascending  watera 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  effective  and  to  predominate  below 
the  ground-water  level  than  in  the  vadose  circulation.  But  it 
can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  immense 
iron-ore  lenses  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  owe  their  present 
state  of  concentration,  even  to  the  depth  of  many  hundreds  of 
feet,  to  the  action  of  the  descending  waters.  Aside  from  the 
Mesabi  range,  the  proofs  lie  partly  in  the  following  well-known 
facts : 

1.  The  ore  is  a  product  of  concentration  in  situ,  whether  the 
original  rock  or  lean  ore  was  an  oxide,  a  silicate,  or  a  carbon- 
ate, or  whether  it  was  oeeanically  or  otherwise  precipitated. 

2.  The  ore-bodies  have  the  shape  of  highly-inclined  lenses, 
and  frequently  have  an  unaltered  "  capping  "  of  jasper  partially 
covering  their  upper  ends. 
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3.  T^en  this  capping  is  present,  it  can  be  traced  downward 
into  the  ore  through  changes  which  are  clearly  the  result  of 
oij'genated  atmospheric  waters. 

4.  The  downward  course  of  the  waters  is  further  shown  by 
the  protecting  action  of  dikes  and  other  impervious  barriers, 
below  which  the  ore  ia  not  found. 

5.  The  ore-lenses  lie  in  basins  of  greenstone-schists  or  other 
rocks,  and  occur  at  various  depths  to  at  least  2000  feet. 

6.  At  the  lower  edges  of  some  of  these  lenses  are  found  de- 
posits of  silica,  kaolin,  etc.,  which  have  plainly  been  removed 
from  the  ore-body  above  in  the  process  of  concentration. 

This  is  much  below  the  vadose  circulation,  as  the  immense 
pamping  engines  and  the  rivers  of  water  which  they  throw 
the  year  round  testify ;  but  it  is  an  instance  of  the  formation 
of  ore-deposits  on  the  largest  scale  by  descending  waters. 

The  circumstances  are  somewhat  different  on  the  Mesabi 
range,  but  the  proof  is  no  lees  clear  that  the  ore  has  been 
fonoed  by  solutions  percolating  downward.  There  the  mines 
lie  along  the  south  side  of  the  continental  divide  or  water-shed, 
from  which  waters  flow  north  to  Hudson  Bay  and  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  thus  occupy  the  highest  regions  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  shape  of  the  strata, 
and  the  presence  of  a  conglomerate  beneath  them,  indicate 
that  there  was  a  shore-line  there  when  the  rocks  were  deposited. 
These  facts,  with  the  comparatively  undisturbed  condition  of 
the  strata,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  conditions  have  remained 
daring  many  geological  ages  as  they  were  originally  and  as 
they  are  now,  viz.,  such  that  the  inevitable  direction  of  water- 
circolatioQ  would  be  downward  and  following  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  gentle  dip  of  the  rocks  to  the  south. 

Although  of  remarkable  magnitude  and  chemical  purity, 
these  deposits  are  essentially  surface-products  and  are  at  pres- 
ent largely  above  the  ground-water  level.  The  processes  of 
replacement  by  the  removal  of  silica,  and  of  concentration  by 
the  addition  of  sesqmoxide  of  iron,  can  be  seen  in  progress  in 
&  handred  places.  The  rock  which  undergoes  this  change  is  a 
gray,  reddish  or  greenish  chert  ("  taconite  ")  banded  with  iron- 
ore.  Figs.  1  and  2,  taken  from  specimens  from  the  Mesabi^ 
illaatrate  the  change  mentioned,  and  show  the  downward  course 
of  the  ferm^nous  eolutaona. 
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Since  we  have  here  examples  of  iron-ore  deposits,  both 
above  and  below  the  ground-water  level,  which  have  been 
formed  by  descending  waters,  the  thought  naturally  ariaes 
that  the  solutions  may  not  have  been  so  universally  ascend- 
ing, iu  the  case  of  other  mineral  deposite,  as  oqf  author  would 
have  U8  believe. 


Taconite  from  the  Ue«abi  range  changing  to  iron-ore  hj  aotutions  moviug  from 
left  to  right  a  6  is  a  fault  line  which  conducted  the  descending  waters  downward 
■nd  prevented  the  right  balf  of  the  specimen  from  midergoing  the  teni£catioii 
which  is  seen  in  the  left  half. 


Another  idea  on  which  undue  streBS  seems  to  have  been  laid 
is  the  correctness  of  the  "  ascension  theory,"  and  the  absolute 
error  of  that  of  "  lateral  secretion."  A  consideratiou  of  these 
two  ideas  leaves  me  with  the  impression  that  they  are  not  in 
reality  bo  diametrically  opposite  that  if  one  is  true  the  other 
can  have  no  scintilla  of  truth  in  it.  In  the  deep  region  the  cir- 
culating waters  are  supposed  to  be  under  considerable  pressure, 
from  which  they  escape  by  flowing  in  the  direction  in  which 
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they  meet  the  least  resistance.  Even  if  the  eolution  were  on 
tbe  whole  asceodiDg,  still  it  must  often  happen  that  cracks  and 
fiasares  would  be  encountered,  leading  in  a  lateral  direction  into 
eome  main  fissure,  full  of  ascending  waters  ander  slightly  less 
preastvre  than  that  behind  the  waters  which  entered  laterally. 
1q  that  case  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent chemical  reaction  at  or  near  the  junction  of  these  two 


CC 


Another  inttance  of  partial  alleration  of  taconltc  U  ore.  There  was  a  joint  here 
ilong  a  i  whence  downward  moving  wateni  effeclcd  a  more  rapid  clianffe  foe  aome 
diHwce  lateratij  than  the  solutions  percolating  toward  tliin  joint  along  the  atnita 
Irom  left  to  right  were  able  to  produce  in  the  solid  rock.  Specimen  collected  by 
J.  E.  Sporr. 

circulating  fluids  from  that  produced  by  the  action  of  either 
one  of  them  on  the  rocks  through  which  it  passed.  This  might 
result  in  the  precipitation  of  certain  minerals  on  the  walls  of 
the  main  fissure  near  the  subsidiary  fissure,  and  thus  the  re- 
Bulting  ore^eposit  would  owe  fully  as  much  to  lateral  secretion 
aa  to  ascension.  And  if  these  lateral  joints  and  cracks  (or 
even  more  porous  rocks)  were  sufficiently  numerous,  the  whole 
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vein,  when  formed,  would  be  due  to  the  combined  actions  of 
lateral  secretion  and  ascension. 

Moreover,  it  seems  almost  necessary  for  the  aBcensioniats  to 
borrow  aid  from  the  lateral  Becretionists,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  For  the  question  arises :  Where  do  the  ascending  solutions 
corae  from,  anyhow  ?  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  at 
the  bottom  of  each  vein-fissure  which  sapplies  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  carbonated  and  mineralized  waters  carrying  precious  metals 
in  solution  ?  Or  does  the  water  start  from  the  surface  and  per- 
colate downward  until  it  is  forced  by  heat  and  generated  gases 
to  rise  again?  If  the  latter  is  the  true  supposition,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  fissures  which  conduct  these  ascending  waters 
must  receive  them  from  all  sides  through  a  thousand  small 
crevices  and  pores,  thus  making  again  a  combination  of  both 
lateral  and  ascending  motions  and  depositions  ? 

If  ascending  waters  come  from  a  great  depth,  descending 
waters  must  reach  to  the  same  great  depth,  and  since  the  solu- 
tions cannot  traverse  the  same  path  in  their  ascent  that  they  do 
in  their  descent  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  mo- 
tion at  the  moment  when  these  solutions  are  the  moat  dense 
and  carry  their  heaviest  burden  of  dissolved  material.  And 
it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  depth  from  which  the  metallic 
elements  come,  there  is  as  much  chance  for  one  mode  of  depo- 
sition as  for  the  other. 


Secretahy's  Note. — The  remaining  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion published  in  this  volume  were  presented  at  the  Bridge- 
port Meeting,  October,  1894,  or  isBued  with  the  papers  of  that 
meeting,  having  been  received  before  the  Florida  Meeting  of 
March,  1895. 

Prof.  Posepky  (communication,  translated  by  the  Secretary) : 
First  let  me  expresa  my  warmest  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
80  favorably  judged  my  paper  on  the  "Genesis  of  Ore-Deposita," 
and  likewise  to  those  who  have  taken  this  occasion  to  bring 
forward,  whether  in  support  of  my  views  or  in  opposition  to 
them,  varioua  observations  and  opinions,  whereby  our  know^Iedge 
of  ore-deposits  has  been  unquestionably  increased. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult — indeed,  almost  imposaible — ^to 
Taake  a  correct  comprehensive  statement  of  a  subject,  the  sep- 
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ftrate  fuadamental  data  of  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
world;  and  my  treatise  must,  of  coarse,  be  considered  aa  merely 
an  attempt  in  that  direction,  inspired  by  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  this  theme  an  element  not  yet  sufficiently  recog- 
aized,  namely,  the  logical  application  throughout  of  the  genetic 
principle.  As  I  indicated  on  p.  9  of  this  volume,  I  expected 
as  a  result  neither  a  simplification  of  systems  nor  a  direct  ben- 
efit to  practice.  My  object  was,  irrespective  of  such  considera- 
tions, to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 

A  single  obaerver  may  be  able  to  establish  a  few  more  or  less 
important  facte;  bnt  the  great  mass  of  the  knowledge  required 
he  cannot  personally  possess.  In  the  most  favorable  case,  gov- 
ernment institutions,  established  to  benefit  single  nations,  or 
scientific  or  business  associations,  may  procure  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  reeourcee  of  separate  countries,  and  these 
may  be  combined  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  a  considerable 
territorial  complex;  but  the  question  still  remains,  whether  the 
developments  and  natural  exposures  in  a  given  region  are  really 
typical  and  conclusive  aa  a  basis  for  general  scientific  deduc- 
tions. In  this  respect,  an  international  union  of  such  endeav- 
ors, devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  geology, 
wotld  be  a  decisive  gain. 

When  the  United  8tatee  Geological  Survey  began  the  study 
of  the  geological  relatione  of  ore-deposits,  there  was  ground  for 
hope  that  a  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  would  be 
thereby  inaugurated.  In  fact,  several  monographs  of  inestima- 
ble value  concerning  the  most  important  ore-depoaits  had  been 
publiBhed,  when,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  the  whole  activ- 
ity of  the  survey  in  this  direction  was  interrupted — an  event 
much  to  be  lamented. 

Tet  a  monograph  can  give  only  what  is  revealed  by  the  de- 
velopments accessible  at  the  time  it  is  written;  and  since  mining 
continually  makes  new  exposures,  and  for  the  most  part  oblit- 
erafee  the  old  ones,  a  complete  scientific  inquiry  should  involve 
provision  for  the  repeated  examination  of  a  given  mining  dis- 
trict, and  for  publication,  at  intervals  of,  say,  five  or  ten  years, 
of  the  new  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

It  ia  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  investigation  of  the  ge- 
netic relations  of  a  thing  is  necessary  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  it,  and  that  this  inquiry  ia  therefore  obligatory  as  a  part  of 

logic 
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the  Btud^  of  anything  which  we  desire  to  know  exhaustively. 
Dr.  Raymond  (discuasioD  at  the  Virginia  Beach  Meeting,  p.  226) 
has  defended  the  introdaction  of  this  principle  into  the  science 
of  ore-deposite,  for  which  I  thank  him  heartily. 

Messrs.  "W.  P.  Blake  and  A.  Winslow  have  controverted  my 
views  concerning  the  original  source  of  the  lead-  and  zinc-de- 
poaite  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  condemning  at  the  same  time 
the  similar  views  brought  forward  at  the  same  Chicago  meeting 
in  the  paper  of  Dr.  W,  P.  Jenney.  Since  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted only  through  a  tourist's  journey  with  the  relations  of 
these  deposits,  which  extend  over  so  large  a  region,  and  am, 
moreover,  not  master  of  the  wide  literature  of  the  suhject,  I 
must  leave  the  defence  of  the  principles  asserted  to  Dr.  Jenney, 
and  will  here  simply  refer  to  his  reply,  contained  in  the  present 
discussion. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Winslow's  observations,  I  must  confesa 
that  I  am  acquainted  neither  with  the  mine  at  Doe  Run  nor  with 
the  publications  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Charaberlin.  But  I  know 
that  concerning  every  region  where  lead-  and  zinc-ores  occur 
in  limestone  and  dolomite,  the  two  opposite  theories  as  to  their 
origin  invariably  appear ;  and  that  in  terranes  consisting  of 
structural  plateaux,  with  nearly  undisturbed  position  of  strata, 
the  representatives  of  the  view  that  these  ores  were  deposited 
simultaneously  with  the  country-rock  have  the  great  advantage 
that  the  conditions  of  stratification  are  in  their  favor. 

Besides  the  paper  here  in  discussion,  I  have  lately  devoted 
to  the  deposits  of  lead-  and  zinc-ores  in  soluble  rocks  a  special 
treatise,*  in  which  I  have  compared  the  occurrences  of  such 
deposits  in  plateau-regions  with  the  conditions  obtaining  iu 
mountain  regions  with  already  disturbed  stratification.  This 
publication  originated  in  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  a  miners' 
congress  in  Klagenfurt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  center  of  a  mining 
industry  based  upon  mineral  occurrences  of  this  class. 

In  order  to  counteract  a  conception  based  upon  local  condi- 
tions, I  have  placed  side  by  side  the  various  alpine  occurrences 
of  Carinthia  with  those  of  the  plateaux  of  Upper  Silesia  and 
North  America,  illustrating  them,  according  to  my  custom,  with 

*  "Ucber  die  EnMehung  der  Blei-und  ZiDklBgersUtten  ia  ftaflfiallchen  Ge- 
ateioen." — Jairb.  d.  Ick.  Bergaiademien,  1893. 
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drawings  of  the  typical  features.  Among  others,  the  occur- 
rences in  Sardinia  and  in  the  North  of  England  are  discussed, 
and  Qse  is  made  of  recent  literature  concerning  the  Upper  Sile- 
Eian  plateau.  In  this  place,  I  can  only  remark  that  some  of  these 
occurrences  in  the  mountain  terranea  carry  evident  traces  of  the 
subsequent  derivatioa  of  the  ores  from  below ;  and  that  this  fact 
alone  is  an  argument  for  the  similar  origin  of  the  plateau-de- 
posits, which  so  closely  resemhle  the  former  in  all  other  respects. 

The  treadse  I  have  mentioned  docs  not  include  the  observa- 
tions made  by  me  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  upon  the 
BDalogous  deposits  of  Laurium  in  Greece,  which  are  likewise  in 
a  atructural  plateau  ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  de- 
relopmentB  of  that  region  also  indicate  the  derivation  of  the 
ores  from  below. 

So  far  as  Mine  la  Motte  is  concerned,  I  can  attach  no  great 
weight  to  the  observations  which  I  made  there,  upon  a  hasty 
journey.  Nevertheleea,  the  specimens  of  ore  disseminated  in 
sandy  dolomite  which  I  brought  away  show  distinctly  upon  the 
sarfacee,  after  polishing,  the  secondary  intrusion  of  the  ore  into 
the  country-rock. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Bickard's  criticisms,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  formerly  the  theories  of  ascension,  descension  and 
lateral  secretion  were  generally  spoken  of  without  the  assign- 
ment of  any  cause  for  the  assumed  movements  of  the  subterra- 
Qeoas  liquids.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  secured  some 
definiteness  of  conception  by  showing  the  actual  descent  of  the 
radose  circulation  and  the  ascent  of  the  deep  circulation,  and 
by  interpolating  the  lateral  movement  between  the  two.  This 
gives  reality  to  the  proceBses  formerly  conceived  abstractly,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Rickard  observes  that,  with  reference  to  the  formation 
of  ore,  I  have  liud  special  emphasis  upon  ascending  mineral  so- 
lutions (p.  191  of  this  volume).  I  meant  to  do  this,  however, 
only  with  regard  to  the  sulphides.  These  certmnly  were  not 
produced  from  the  descending  solutions,  which  carry  oxygen 
now,  as  they  unquestionably  did  in  former  geological  periods 
also,  and  which  invariably  decompose  Bulphides  wherever  (as  is 
the  case  in  the  vadose  zone)  they  come  into  contact  with  them. 
With  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms  ascending  and 
dartndingy  I  will  say  something  below. 
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Mr,  Rickard  suggests  (foe.  ct7.)  that,  since  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  favors  solution,  while  their  decrease 
favors  precipitation,  precipitated  orea  are  to  he  expected  rather 
in  the  shallow  zone;  and  that  this  might  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  (aa  he  helieves)  orea  do  not  continue  in  depth, 
Vithout  going  into  the  latter  question  in  detail,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  conceptions  of  shallow  and  deep  are  only  relative, 
and  that  in  my  discuosion  I  could  only  have  in  mind  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ores,  and 
not  at  the  present  time.  What  was  once  shallow  may  now  lie 
very  deep,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  respect,  the  character  of  the 
ores  is,  I  think,  the  decisive  fact.  Oxidized  ores  must  have  he- 
come  such  in  a  zone  then  shallow,  and  ori^nal  sulphides  must 
have  been  deposited  in  a  zone  then  deep,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  oxidizing  agencies.  For  the  present,  only  the  extreme  of 
these  processes  can  be  clearly  recognized;  but  it  is  not  impoa- 
sihle  that  future  studies  in  this  direction  may  distinguish  the 
characteristics  of  the  intervening  stages  of  formation,  such  as 
the  deposits  made  during  lateral  movements  of  the  mineral  so- 
lutions. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  step  backward  to  allow  the  estab- 
lished characters  of  the  two  extremes  to  disappear  under  the 
general  term  "circulation."  In  my  description  of  the  vadose 
circulation  I  have  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  its  course 
at  the  ground-water  level  appears  to  be  almost  horizontal,  and 
notwithstanding  an  actual  ascent  of  the  liquid  may  be  locally 
brought  about  by  siphon-aetion,  nevertheless  a  decided  pre- 
vailing descent  can  be  proved  for  the  vadose  currents.  The 
terms  "  descending,"  "  ascending  "  and  "  lateral  "  are  not  applied 
to  a  portion,  but  to  the  whole  line  of  the  current ;  and  to  its 
cause,  as  both  theoretically  and  empirically  determined.  I 
cannot  admit  that  this  is  "  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject,"  likely 
to  hinder  progress  in  this  branch  of  geology;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  it  expresses  a  series  of  observed  facts,  calculated  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bickard  seems  to  look  at  every  new  conception  in  this 
department  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  its  immediate  usefnlness 
in  mining,  and  not  to  reflect  that  the  scientific  investigator  has 
simply  to  seek  the  truth,  without  regard  to  such  considerations. 
His  criticism  might  have  been  more  favorable  in  some  particu- 
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lare  (#.^.,  Virginia  Beach  DiBCUMion,  p.  219,  with  reference  to 
p.  59  of  my  paper),  if  I  had  taken  paine,  in  man;  cases  in  which 
I  wafl  speaking  of  "  ore-depOBita,"  to  explain  that  under  this 
phrase,  used  for  brevity,  I  was  referring  to  deposits  carrying 
metallic  sulphides. 

Mr.  H.  y,  Winchell  complained,  at  the  Virginia  Beach 
meeting,  that  under  the  head  of  ore-deposits  the  deposits  of 
iron-ore  are  too  often  either  meagerly  or  not  at  all  considered. 
This  complaint  would  be  well  founded  as  against  a  report  on 
the  mineral  resoarces  of  a  given  region,  in  which  the  economic 
importance  of  the  deposits  is  a  controlling  element ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  just  io  its  application  to  a  paper  like  mine,  which  was 
iDtended  only  to  give  single  instances  in  illustration  of  certain 
genetic  theories.  The  reason  that  iron-ore  deposits  generally 
receive  comparatively  little  attention  in  genetic  discussion  is, 
I  think,  the  simplicity  of  their  conditions,  the  knowledge  of 
vhicb  is  to  some  extent  assumed  to  be  familiar,  so  that  authors 
interest  themselves  much  more  in  the  discussion  of  the  more 
complicated  occurrences,  which  have  rarely,  as  a  rule,  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  "Winchell  for  making  good  my  omission 
by  adding  to  my  paper  his  account  of  iron-ore  deposits  known 
to  him.  Since  the  deposits  be  cites  consist  of  oxidized  ores 
only,  they  may  well  have  been  formed  by  an  originally  vadose 
circulation.  I  must,  however,  point  out  that  some  iron-ore  de- 
pofflts  may  he  of  idiogenous  origin.  Thus,  I  consider  the 
oolitic  structure  of  some  deposits  (eg.,  those  of  hematite  in  the 
Silarian  of  Central  Bohemia)  as  a  sign  of  their  original  depo- 
sition in  the  basin.  I  have  had,  however,  far  too  little  to  do 
with  these  deposits  to  be  able  to  determine  more  closely  the 
significance  of  the  remains  of  brachiopods  (e.g.,  orthis  shells), 
which  occur,  transformed  into  hematite,  together  with  the 
oolites. 

The  iron-ore  beds  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  have  a 
certain  analogy  with  those  of  the  Huronian  basin  of  Michi- 
gan, especially  as  regards  the  length  and  continuity  of  their 
outcrops,  and  their  connection  witb  tufas  of  the  eruptive  rocks. 
In  the  latter,  as  is  indicated  by  the  beautiful  pseudomorpbs  of 
chlorite  after  garnet,  considerable  metamorphosis  must  have 
ttken  place, 
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Concerning  the  Meeabi  iron-ores,  I  am  indebted  to  this  critic 
for  the  illustrations  of  two  specimens  which  he  has  published. 
They,  indeed,  suggest  reflections  as  to  their  probable  genesis, 
upon  which,  however,  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  venture  at  this 
time. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  "Winchell's  criticism  that,  while  laying  un- 
necessary emphasis  upon  the  correctness  of  the  ascension- 
theory,  I  appear  to  concede  to  the  theory  of  lateral  secretion 
not  an  atom  of  truth,  I  beg  to  observe : 

1.  That  I  deem  lateral  secretion,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
defined  by  Professor  Sandberger,  to  be  possible  only  in  the  zone 
above  the  ground-water  level,  and,  therefore,  in  the  formation 
of  oxidized  ores  only,  and  not  for  sulphide-ores. 

2.  That  I  am,  indeed,  obliged  (as  I  have  shown  on  page  28) 
to  assume  a  lateral  movement  of  liquids  in  the  deep  zone.  But 
this  is  a  region  in  which  present  processes  cannot  be  directly 
observed,  and,  therefore,  no  clues  to  the  conditions  of  deposi- 
tion are  found.  Hence,  I  was  not  able  to  describe  such  con- 
ditions in  my  paper.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
conditions  of  deposition  may  be  discovered  which  can  best  be 
explained  in  this  way.  I  have  not  yet  encountered  such  a 
case. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  regions  in  which  the  two  extreme 
branches  of  the  subterranean  circulation  take  on  a  lateral 
course.  The  case  supposed  by  Mr.  Winchell,  in  which  a  de- 
posit can  be  ascribed  to  ascension  and  also  to  la.teral  secretion, 
I  do  not  clearly  understand,  since  a  physically  weaker  current 
is  not  capable  of  displacing  a  stronger  one.  While  the  extreme 
forms  of  circulation — ^that  is,  both  the  aBcending  and  descend- 
ing branches — possess  a  pronounced  character,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  the  character  of  the  branches  connecting  these  ex- 
tremes will  be  less  distinct. 

Mr.  John  A.  Church  does  not  agree  with  me  regarding  ore- 
deposits  in  open  spaces  as  a  very  frequent  phenomenon,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  open  spa.ceB  cannot  exist  at  great  depths 
(such  as  3  to  5  kilometers).  I  must  remind  him  that  in  order 
to  establish  the  first  proposition  the  most  important  observa- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  observers  for  more  than  a  century 
must  be  disproved.  He  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  ore- 
deposits  of  that  form  which  has  been  relatively  most  thor- 
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onghly  8tadied,  namely,  fisBure-veins,  eoneist  predomiDantly  of 
separate  crusts,  often  marvellously  distinct,  covering  what  were 
once  the  walls  of  the  fiasure-space.  Even  if  hie  proposition  be 
confined  to  deposits  of  great  thickness  and  extent  in  depth, 
which  are  deemed  to  have  been  formed  (aa,  for  instance,  the 
ComBtock  lode,  which  he  has  studied)  by  substitution,  replace- 
ment or  metaaomwie,  he  cannot  possibly  deny  the  existence  of 
other  thick  and  deep  deposits,  the  structure  of  the  ores  of 
which  evidently  represents  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  For  in- 
Gtance,  some  of  the  Przibram  veins,  which  have  been  worked 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  1100  meters,  and  the  ore  of  which 
often  exceeds  10  meters  in  thickness,  must  certainly  he  reck- 
oned as  wide  and  deep ;  yet  the  ores  from  their  deepest  por- 
tions do  not  differ  in  the  least,  so  far  aa  structure  is  concerned, 
from  those  which  occur  in  the  shallower  parts.  Both  regions 
present  iVagmentH  of  the  country-rock  of  all  sizes,  surrounded 
by  the  vein-material.  Moreover,  these  fragments  surrounded 
by  qoartz  usually  predominate  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  crusts 
of  the  vein-filling, 

Mr.  Church  seems  to  allow  small  value  to  the  observations 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  upon  the  ores  themselves  and  the 
adjoining  country-rock.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  data  concerning  their  probable 
genesis.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  an  objection,  particularly 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  crustification,  which  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  important  genetic  factors,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  will  speak  further  in  connection  with  my  reply 
to  other  critics. 

Mr.  Church  declares  the  Comstock  vein-mass  to  be  the  prod- 
net  of  substitution — ^that  is,  of  metasomatic  alteration  —  and 
denies  entirely  that  it  is  a  fissure-vein.  He  says  I  have  mis- 
onderstood  him  in  saying  (p.  92  of  this  volume)  that  he  found 
crusts  of  quartz,  alternating  with  calcite,  in  the  Justice  mine. 
The  passage  to  which  I  referred  was  the  following  :* 

"Tfae  ore  of  the  Justice  is  not  quartz  bat  calcite,  with  but  an  insignificaat 
■nooDt  of  ulica,  and  it  ii  noteworthj  to  find  these  tiro  components  of  the 
Me  dispened  in  that  handed  arrangement,  vhich  is  another  of  tlie  accepted 
proofi  of  *  tme  fisiare-vein.     The  quartz  is  ilwaTa  on  the  propylite  and  the  cal- 

■  TU  QmiMek  lade,  etc,  by  John  A.  Church,  New  York,  1870,  p.  173. 
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cite  on  the  quartE ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  id  respect  to  quaotity.  The  qnuti 
ie  always  initignificant  in  thickness,  never  reaching  a  layer  more  than  an  inch  or 
two,  so  tar  as  noticed,  except  in  the  dyke-vein,  while  the  caldte  forms  nusKa 
which  are  WTeral  yards  in  thickness,"  etc. 

Why  is  this  not  what  I  call  crustificatioii  ?  It  is  certainly 
eonceivahle  that  the  Cometock  was  formed  by  the  opening  of  a 
Bpace  of  disciesion  at  the  contact  of  diorite  and  diabase,  the 
filling  of  thiB  space  by  the  depoaition  of  silica  and  carbonate 
of  lime  from  sohitions,  and  the  repetition  of  these  processes 
until  the  deposit  had  attained  its  present  thickness.  There  is, 
for  example,  in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  a 
large  slab  from  the  Adalbert  vein  at  Przibram,  showing  a  series 
of  thin  galena- veinlets,  the  crystals  of  which  meet  in  the  axis  of 
each  several  veinlet,  showing  that  each  was  separately  filled, 
and  hence  that  the  process  of  opening  and  filling,  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  Adalbert  vein  as  a  whole,  was  repeated  many 
times,  until  the  aggregate  thickness  of  about  one  meter,  shown 
by  this  slab,  had  been  attained.  The  Comstock  might  have 
been  formed  likewise  by  repeated  opening  and  filling,  only  the 
several  fillings  would  have  to  be  thicker,  and  (since  the  material 
varied  little)  the  result  might  be  too  indistinct  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  miner. 

Mr,  Church  regards  the  ore-body  of  the  Justice  mine  as  a 
deposit  separate  from  the  Comstock ;  but  it  is,  neverthelesa,  a 
branch  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  certainly  has  an  analogous 
origin.*  The  occurrence  of  a  crustified  portion,  which  I  think 
the  text  of  Mr.  Charch's  description  indicates,  possesses,  there- 
fore, significance  for  both  branches  of  the  Comstock. 

By  crustification,  however,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  "  handed 
structure."  This  may  indeed  originate,  as  Mr,  Church  says,  in 
various  ways,  but  crnstification  cannot;  for  true  crusts  are 
predominantly  chemical  precipitates,  the  crystal-aggregates  of 
which  present  a  certain  arrangement.  For  instance,  the  quartz- 
crystals  usually  stand  perpeudicular  to  the  former  cavity-wall, 
directing  their  pyramidal  surfaces  towards  the  central  druse. 
Incrusted  fragments  exhibit  the  same  crusts  as  the  ca\nty-wallB, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  open  space,  etc.     It  is  true,  that  among  these  chemical 

*  See  Becker's  Geology  of  eA«  Oomtloek  ladt,  p.  30. 
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precipitatea  there  sometimes  occur  mechanical  sediments,  such 
BE  frictional  detritus,  which  may  be  enveloped  by  one  or  another 
of  the  cruet-substances ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  case  under 
Mr.  Church's  statement  (p.  198  of  this  volume) : 


"Ceitkinlj,  a  banded  rtroctare  can  arise  from  the  repkcement  of  fragmentB  ar- 
ranged ia  Isjers  bj  pressure  and  friction,  ae  well  as  in  man;  other  ■wtive,  and  does 
noi  prove  deposition  in  a  caritf,  whether  filled  bj  water  or  air." 

Pressure  and  friction  can  give  rise  to  no  arrangement  of 
xenogenites  in  separate  crusts;  in  other  words,  no  crustified 
quartz  and  calcite  filling,  such  ae  I  suppose  to  exist  in  the  Com- 
etock.  I  possess,  for  example,  besides  the  ores  from  the  Con- 
Bolidated  Vir^nia  bonanza,  mentioned  in  my  paper  (page  92),  ■ 
Bome  quartz  specimens  from  the  1500-foot  level  of  the  Belcher 
mine,  in  which  separate  dark  ore-bearing  zones  may  be  diatin- 
gaished,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  even  to  the  repetition 
of  minute  undulations.  This  is,  I  confess,  not  such  a  convin- 
dng  case  as  that  of  the  specimen  shown  in  Pig.  53  of  my  paper, 
which  exhibits  numerous  suecessive  crusts  of  baryte,  fluorite, 
etc.,  no  thicker  than  paper ;  or  those  of  the  Raibl  specimens, 
which  consist  uf  thousands  of  thin  layers  of  zinc-blende  (whence 
the  name  Schalenblende) ;  but  it  indicates,  at  least,  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  similar  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  not  in  every  ore-deposit 
that  such  iacontrovertible  proofs  as  those  last  mentioned  are 
found  and  preserved  for  science. 

Mr,  Church  points  out  (pages  196  and  197  of  this  volume) 
that  metasomatic  processes  effected  in  limestones  through  the 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  stronger  acid,  may  also  ex- 
plan  the  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  so  frequent  in  certain 
localities.  I  much  prefer,  however,  to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
such  a  purely  speculative  standpoint,  and  would  only  suggest 
ttiat,  upon  that  view,  the  enormous  volume  of  such  exhalations 
in  volcanic  regions  would  require  us  to  conclude  that  in  those 
regions  immense  masses  of  limestone  are  undergoing  the  met- 
Momatic  process  referred  to. 

Ag  regards,  finally,  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the  original 
ore-deposit,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Church,  partially  passes 
into  hysteromorphism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  mineralo- 
giBts,  devoted  to  the  study  of  pseudomorpha,  have  collected 
^ready  valuable  data  in  this  field ;  yet,  I  think,  prolonged  in- 
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veBtigation  will  still  be  requireiJ  before  geaeral  dedactiona  ean 
be  profitably  discussed. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  whom  I  have  to  thank  warmly  for  his 
favorable  judgment  upon  several  portions  of  my  paper,  natu- 
rally does  not  concur  in  the  views  I  have  expressed  concerning 
Prof.  Sandberger'a  lateral-secretion  theory,  to  which  he  was 
himself  at  one  time  more  or  less  committed. 

He  objects,  for  instance,  to  my  reference  to  the  barysphere. 
This  is  a  part  of  my  conception  of  our  planet  as  consisting  oul> 
wardly  of  several  sueeeasive,  and  more  or  less  connected,  spher- 
ical envelopes — atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  biosphere,  litho- 
sphere,  and  barysphere — of  which  only  the  exterior  ones  are 
■  open  to  our  direct  observation.  In  discussing  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  these  great  geological  factors,  which  we  may  briefly 
call  aggregate-spheres,  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  barysphere,  which  is  beyond  our  observation ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  habit,  I  have  used  this  term  in  speaking  of  the  source 
of  the  heavy  metals.  It  is  true,  the  term  is  only  a  device  to 
avoid  questions  still  unsolved ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  phrases  "  unknown  depths,"  or  "  unknown  sources 
in  depth,"  which  have  a  similar  meaning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Emmons  and  others  of  my  critics 
have  not  correctly  understood  my  statements  concerning  the 
several  branches  of  the  underground  circulation ;  and  I  there- 
fore beg  permission  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  repetition.  For  this  purpose  I  will  take  for  illus- 
tration, not  an  ideal  case,  but  conditions  actually  existing, 
namely,  those  developed  at  Przibram,  concerning  which  there 
exists  an  abundant  literature,  shortly  to  be  increased  (in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Arckiv  fiir  praktische  Qeologie)  by  a  mon- 
ograph of  my  own. 

The  Przibram  district  lies,  in  round  numbers,  about  500  me- 
ters above  sea-level,  and  the  mine-workings  extend,  as  is  well 
known,  to  more  than  that  distance  below  sea-level.  The 
ground-water  level  is  but  a  few  meters  under  the  surface.  The 
deepest  adit  drains  the  mines  to  about  100  meters;  and  every- 
thing below  that  level  is  strictly  deep  workings,  from  which  the 
water  is  lifted  to  the  adit-horizon.  A  comparison  of  the  water 
rwsed  from  ditt'erent  levels  shows  that  the  largest  quantities 
come  from  the  upper  ones,  and  that  the  amoantB  diminiah  with 
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increasing  depth,  so  that  at  aboat  300  meters  below  Bca-level  no 
water  remains  to  be  raised,  the  ruling  rock-  and  air-t«mperar 
ture  of  aboat  23°  C.  (74*^  F.)  at  that  depth  sofficing  to  evap- 
orate the  small  exiBting  qaantity  of  water.  This  is  certiunlj  a 
striking  proof  that  the  water  enconntered  ia  mining  is  of  at- 
moapheric  origin. 

The  ore-deposits  are  steeply-dipping  fisenre-Teins,  which  are 
mmed  by  reason  of  their  richness  in  silver  (about  6  per  cent., 
or  50  kilos  per  metric  ton — or  say  1458  ounces  Troy  per  ton  of 
2000  pounds  avoirdupoie).  Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe 
aurface  the  aulphidefl  predominated,  but  were  mixed  with  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  minerals,  which  have  made  Przibram 
famous  among  collectors,  and  most  of  which,  according  to  the 
reeolta  of  the  investigations  of  F.  A.  Reuss  and  others,  are  of 
secondary  origin.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  this  altera- 
tioD  is  dae  to  the  oxidizing  properties  of  the  liquids  coming 
from  the  Bur&ce.  But  this  variety  of  minerals  is  coniined  at 
Przibram  to  the  upper  zones.  Since  mining  has  penetrated  to 
lower  levels,  its  product  haa  been  mainly  only  rich  argentifer- 
ous galena,  with  accompanying  zinc-blende,  etc.  The  diminu- 
tion in  secondary  minerals,  bo  far  as  it  can  be  determined, 
seems  to  follow  cloBely  the  progressive  diminutJon,  in  depth, 
of  the  quantity  of  surface-waters. 

CoDCeming  the  origin  of  the  BOcondary  alterations,  there  is 
(as  Mr.  Church  may  he  pleased  to  know)  no  doubt  at  Przibram. 
The  only  question  at  iaane  concerns  the  explanation  of  the  orig- 
inal vein-filling,  consisting  of  sulphides.  This  must  have  come, 
ofconrse,  from  some  rock  as  a  source;  and  on  this  point  views 
are  at  variance. 

1.  Professor  Sandberger  at  first  conceived  that  this  filling 
came  directly  from  the  country-rock  (^Nebengestein),  The  tech- 
nical term  Nebengestein  is  more  definite,  perhaps,  than  '"'  country- 
roct"  It  means  literally  the  rock  alongside,  or  the  country- 
rock  or  wall-rock  immediately  in  contact  with  the  deposit  In 
this  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other  process  than 
that  of  lateral  secretion,  which  conld  make  the  Nebengestein  the 
worce  of  the  filling;  and  I  have  attempted  in  my  paper  to 
show  the  improbability  of  such  a  lateral  secretion  of  such  a 
filhng. 

2.  Mr.  Emmons,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Qeolo^cal  Dietribu- 
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tion  of  the  Ueeful  Metals  in  the  United  States,"  read  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  (TVflTis.,  xxii.,  53),  has  connected  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  various  metala  of  different  deposits  with  the  observed 
geological  conditions  of  that  country,  discussing  the  metals, 
iron,  manganese,  nickel,  tin,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  mercury  and 
gold  and  silver  separately.  In  his  criticism  of  my  views  in  this 
field  (pages  200  and  201  of  this  volume),  he  has  taken  occasion 
to  express  a  general  statement  for  all  ore-deposition.  Accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  the  metallic  constituents  were  derived  by 
lateral  secretion  from  rocks  within  "reasonable  proximi^;" 
and  "  ore-bearing  currents  may  in  such  cases  have  had  an  up- 
ward, downward  or  lateral  motion,  according  to  differing  local 
conditions  of  rock-structure."  This  latter  expression  I  would 
like  to  amend  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that,  while  the  local 
conditions  of  rock-struetore  indeed  influence  the  movements  of 
liquids,  the  true  causes  of  the  upward,  downward  and  lateral 
motion,  as  explained  in  my  discussion  of  this  point,  lie  outside 
the  particular  rock-structure. 

I  would  invite  Mr.  Emmons  to  take  the  standpoint  sketched 
on  pages  55  and  56  of  this  volume,  in  the  depths  of  the  Przi- 
bram  mines,  and  see  how  he  would  get  along  with  his  assump- 
tion of  lateral  movement.  And  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  local  direction  of  the  currents  as  the  general  char- 
acter and  cause  of  the  flow  which  should  be  kept  in  view. 

The  general  phenomenon  of  descending  currents  in  the  Przi- 
bram  mines  is  clearly  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  ore- 
deposits  ;  and  the  existence  of  lateral  movements  of  the  vadose 
circulation  which  could  form  these  deposits  is  inconceivable. 
Let  us  see,  then,  whether  auch  movements  could  occur  in  depth, 
in  the  sense  defined  by  me  on  page  28  of  this  volume,  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Emmons. 

"We  should  be  forced  to  assume  that  the  open  vein-channela 
had  not  extended  much  deeper  than  the  point  (500  to  700  me- 
ters below  sea-level)  at  which  I  have  invited  Mr.  Emmons  to 
stand,  and  also  that  there  was  no  special  upward  tendency  of 
the  waters  filling  these  channels.  A  lateral  continuous  move- 
ment would  be  only  possible  if  there  was  something  *'  in  reason- 
able proximity  "  which  would  consume  the  moving  current,  or 
force  it  back  to  the  surface.  To  expect  this  phenomenon  in  a 
terrane  already  traversed  by  channels  reaching  to  the  earface  is 
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irradooal.  Id  the  only  conceivable  Bense,  it  woold  merely 
make  the  lateral  movement  an  incidental  part  of  a  general  up- 
vard  circulation.  Bat  this  favors  my  view  of  the  ascent  of  min* 
eral  solntione  from  greater  depths  than  have  yet  been  reached 
in  mining,  i.e.y  from  "  unknown  depth,"  aa  Mr.  Emmona  ex- 
presses it,  or  from  the  barysphere,  as  I  have  expressed  it.  He 
also,  by  the  way,  aesnmes  the  origin  of  the  heavy  metals  from 
the  barysphere  (or  "  from  the  depths,"  as  he  prefers  to  say), 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  I  would  make  the  theory 
more  plaosible  by  allying  it  with  that  of  Vogt,  according  to 
which  a  process  of  so-called  differentiation,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  eruptive  rocks,  haa  concentrated  their  metallic  contents 
ia  certain  re^ons  more  or  less  accessible  to  our  observation. 
For  my  part,  I  must  wait  until  Vogt's  ideas  have  assumed  a 
more  solid  form ;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Em- 
mons favors  them  principally  because  t^ey  bring  the  concen- 
trated metals  in  eruptive  rocks  within  the  reach  of  lateral  secre- 
tion, as  a  forming  process  for  ore-deposits. 

Mr.  Emmons  doubts  my  conclusion,  based  upon  Noggerath's 
obgervations,  that  waters  rising  under  pressure  are  capable  of 
creating  a  channel  for  themselves  in  soluble  rocks.  In  this 
connection  I  must  refer  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  explain- 
ing the  cavities  containing  pipes  of  ore  in  soluble  rocks.  In 
my  monograph  on  Rfesb&nya,*  published  when  Noggerath's 
work  was  unknown  to  me,  I  was  forced  to  assume,  as  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  the  downward  vadose  currents, 
and  as  the  cause  of  the  filling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ascend- 
ing currents  of  the  deep  circulation ;  in  other  words,  two  pro- 
cesses, representing  the  extremes  of  circulation,  and  succes- 
sively acting  along  the  same  line.  Such  a  dilemma  may  be 
presented  by  any  ore-deposit  in  limestone.  Indeed,  I  became 
acquainted  sobsequently  with  instances  indicating  that  the  two 
processes  of  cavity-forming  and  cavity-filling  may  have  been 
sometimes  almost  simultaneous,  f  I  was  greatly  pleased  when 
I  learned  of  Noggerath's  observations  and  deductions,  and  I 

*  OmIagitdMaonltaiutitehe  StudU  der  Bnlagertlaaen  von  BkMm/a,  in  S.  Ungam. 
PoMithed  bj  the  HnngarisD  OeoL  Soc..  Budftpest,  1874. 

fSec  my  paper  in  JoJM.  d«r  k.  k.  Bergaiad.,  1893,  p.  18,  "Uebeidie  Enateh- 
n>g  tier  Blei-  nod  Zinkl&gentiittea  in  auBoelich«a  Gleateinea,"  especiallj  Fig. 
lA,pliii. 
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took  pains  at  that  time  to  acquaint  Mr.  Emmons  by  letter  widi 
the  consequent  change  in  my  own  views.  The  obserratioD,  u 
I  convinced  myself  in  1885,  cannot  now  be  verified,  for  the 
whole  place  at  Burtscheid  is  completely  built  over;  but  Nog- 
gerath  was  a  highly  conecientioua  observer,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  hia  statement  of  the  iacts. 
Moreover,  the  phenomenon  is,  a  ■priori,  inevitable.  If  the  highly 
dilute  currents  of  the  vadose  circulation,  descending  by  gravity, 
can  eat  out  their  own  channels  in  salt  or  limestone  (as  is  shown 
at  p.  21  and  other  places  in  my  paper),  alt  the  more  might  sncli 
effects  be  expected  from  waters  ascending  under  pressure  and 
more  highly  charged  with  reagents.  Fig.  9  of  my  paper,  show- 
ing the  wedge-shaped  spaces  of  corrosion  described  by  Dauhrte 
from  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  with  their  summits  directed  upward, 
gives  actual  proof  of  this. 

My  reference  to  the  wedge-like  form  of  certfun  deposits  at 
Lanrium  was  based  on  an  ideal  profile.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  (1894)  I  personally  visited  the  district,  and  strove 
to  secure  more  accurate  drawings  of  the  position  and  form  of 
the  deposits.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  any 
such  drawings,  and  I  must  therefore  submit  to  the  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Emmons.  So  &r  as  I  know  the  literature  concerning  the 
Larium  district,  the  only  accurate  drawings  are  those  of  the 
French  company  in  the  treatise  of  A.  Carabresy.*  (I  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  a  typographical- error  in  the  pamphlet 
edition  of  my  paper.  Fig.  87  was  taken,  not  from  Cordelia 
but  from  Huot.) 

With  regard  to  the  essential  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  Leadville  deposits,  I  may  observe  that  the  reason  I  ventured 
to  discuss  that  district  without  having  personally  studied  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  monograph  of  Mr.  Emmons,  the 
interesting  conditions  which  it  describes,  and  its  contradiction 
of  current  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Leadville  ores.  Pass- 
ing by  all  corrections  and  criticisms  on  points  of  minor  im- 
portance, I  wish  only  to  keep  in  view  this  essential  difference 
of  opinion,  and  to  inquire  what  were  the  convincing  reasons 
which  lead  Mr.  Emmons  to  assert  in  this  case  a  descent  of  the 
mineral  solutions. 

*  "  Le  Laurium,"  par  A,  CambreBj,  £ec  Univ.  dti  Mmet,  S  oer.,  L  vL,  18S9. 
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He  separatee  the  eourcos  of  the  metallic  Bubstances  into  "im- 
mediate "  and  "  uitimate,"  The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  purely 
specnlative  natare,  he  does  not  discuss,  but  devotes  himself  to 
the  former.  Without  being  able  to  doubt  that  these  subBtancea 
originally  came  &om  great  depths,  and  without  being  willing  to 
assert  that  they  came  wholly  from  the  country-rock  actually 
adjoining  the  deposits,  he  believes : 

1.  That  they  came  from  above. 

2.  That  they  were  derived  chiefly  from  neighboring  rocks. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  I  can  find  in 

his  elaborate  monograph  no  tangible  proofe  whatever,  only  con- 
clarions  deduced  from  certun  observations.  The  shape  and 
position  of  the  ore-deposits,  whether  of  those  at  the  contact 
between  porphyry  and  lime,  or  those  in  the  lim^tone,  afibrd 
no  conclusive  proof  of  descending  mineral  solutions  as  their 
Bonrce.  Indeed,  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  deposits 
were  originally  sulphides  (aa  they  are  now  shown  still  to  be  at 
greater  depths),  and  such  sulphide-deposits  cannot  be  asserted 
to  have  been  formed  by  solutions  descending  from  the  surface 
(anless  such  an  application  should  be  made  of  the  case  cited  on 
p.  107  of  my  paper,  namely,  the  reduction  to  Bulphides  by  means 
of  organic  matter).  The  interior  structure  of  the  deposits  and 
otthe  country-rook,  ao  far  as  they  are  described  in  the  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,  likewise  fail  to  furnish  any  conclusive 
proof  of  this  assumption. 

In  his  re-examination  of  the  mines  in  1890,  Mr.  Emmons 
foand,  even  in  the  original,  unaltered  sulphide-ores,  no  crustifi- 
cadon,  &om  which  he  concludes  that  in  this  case  there  has  been 
no  deposition  of  ore  in  open  spaces,  but  a  metasomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  inveetigations 
on  this  point  will  not  be  wholly  abandoned  in  future.  Mr.  Era- 
moDB  mendons  also  his  recognition  of  the  granular  structure, 
joints  and  cleavage  of  the  original  limestone  in  the  sulphide- 
ores  of  the  A.  Y.  and  Minnie  mines,  and  speaks  of  the  cracks 
ID  the  top  of  the  ore-body,  "  through  which  the  ore-bearing 
toktions  had  descended."  This  is  clearly,  as  stated  in  this 
form,  an  expre»iion  of  opinion.  A  detailed  and  purely  objec- 
tive description,  particularly  if  accompanied  with  drawings, 
would  be  highly  valuable,  and  might  constitute  the  tangible 
I»oof,  the  absence  of  which  I  have  pointed  out.     Mr.  Emmons 
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gives  us  ground  to  hope  for  fiirther  observations  in  this  direc- 
tion, based  upon  the  latest  developments  of  the  mines.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any  decisive 
proof  from  the  interior  structure  of  these  deposits. 

The  facts  described  in  the  hterature  concerning  Leadville 
may  be  equally  well  used  in  support  of  the  ascension-theory. 
As  I  have  remarked  (page  107  of  this  volume),  the  ores  were  at 
first  conceived  to  occur  at  the  contact  between  porphyry  and 
limestone,  or  confined  to  the  lime ;  but  afterwards  it  became 
clear  that  not  the  whole  contact-surface  as  such,  but  only  cer- 
tain zones  of  it,  could  be  regarded  as  the  principal  centers  of 
the  accumulation  of  ore.  These  ore-shoots,  lying  in  and  near  the 
contact>plane,  were  the  channels  of  which  the  mineral  solutions 
availed  themselves.  A  parallel  is  thus  furnished  to  various 
other  ore-deposits ;  for  instance,  the  zinc-  and  lead-deposita  of 
the  Alps,  the  shoots  of  which  are  near  a  contact  of  soluble  with 
insoluble  rock,  and  pursue  the  same  direction  as  the  stratifica- 
tion.* For  the  establishment  of  this  analogy,  credit  is  due  to 
the  mining  engineers  who  have  published  their  observatioDS  at 
Leadville,  and,  as  Mr.  Emmons  implieB,t  have  rendered  val- 
uable assistance  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  de- 
veloped by  mining. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Emmons's  great  monograph  on  Leadville 
shows  plainly  (p.  572)  that,  under  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  publication  of  Professor  Sandberger,  the  author  deemed 
the  ascension-theory  to  have  been  already  completely  over- 
thrown. He  assumes  that  the  type  of  a  vein,  as  described  by 
earlier  authorities,  is  a  purely  ideal  conception,  and  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  To  show  that  these  writers  had  before  them, 
on  the  contrary,  a  real  condition,  I  have  cited  the  developments 
at  Przibram.  If  we  substitute,  in  that  case,  for  the  space  of 
discission  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  Leadville  deposits,  the 
situation,  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  direction  of  the  ore- 
bearing  circulation,  is  not  altered.  The  flat  dip  of  the  ore- 
shoots  and  the  solubility  of  the  country-rock  at  Leadville  arc 
scarcely  decisive  as  to  this  question.     Nor  does  the  depth  thus 

■  S«em7  treatise  (}8S3),  ftlread;  dted,  on  the  " Origin  of  Lead-  and  Zioo-De- 
ptwta  in  Soluble  Bocka." 

t  Page  202  of  this  rolamo.  Bee  tlao  "  The  Ulning  Work  of  the  U.  B.  GeoL 
Sarvej,"  ZVani.,  z.,  il2  etaeq. 
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&r  attained  in  Lesdville  mining  afford  conclusive  evidence.  In 
my  judgment,  therefore,  aotwithatanding  the  diftereuceB  be- 
tween Przibram  and  Leadville,  the  same  inference  must  be 
drawn  in  both  cases  aa  to  the  direction  of  the  ore-bearing  cii^ 
calation.  In  other  words,  Leadville  mast  be  declared  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  ore-deposits  carrying  metallic 
sulphides  have  been  formed  by  ascending  solutions. 

Whether  the  metallic  contentB  were  derived  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly from  the  eroplive  rocks  adjacent  to  the  deposits  or 
occurring  within  a  certain  distance,  is  an  independent  question. 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Becker's  criticism  (page  204  of  this  volume),  hav- 
ing been  prepared  without  opportunity  for  a  thorough  combina- 
tion of  authorities,  is  considered  as  preliminary  only.  It  deals, 
Bs  docs  that  of  Mr.  Emmona,  in  the  main,  with  metasomatic 
formations,  without  reference  to  formations  in  open  spaces,  and, 
contemplating  the  former  exclusively,  seema  to  disparage  the 
emphasis  which  I  have  laid  upon  crustification  as  a  clear  proof 
of  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  According  to  his  view,  the  recog- 
Dizability  of  successive  deposits  is  dependent  upon  incidental 
local  circumetanceB,  but  the  instances  he  gives  do  not  appear 
to  me  adapted  to  prove  his  proposition  that  crustification  may 
be  produced  by  other  causes  than  that  which  I  have  assigned. 

The  banded  structure  of  agates,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tuoity  to  study  it,  is  a  genuine  crustification.  It  exhibits  in> 
cmeted  nuclei,  stalactites,  and  other  formations  characteristic 
of  deposition  in  an  open  space,  quite  independently  of  the 
qQeelion  whether  changes  in  concentration  or  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation or  in  the  substances  contfuned  in  the  solution  were  the 
occaaion  of  precipitation.  In  like  manner  the  precipitate  formed 
npon  a  piece  of  iron  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
IB  a  genuine  crust,  the  iron  serving  as  the  cause  of  the  precipi- 
tation; and  the  circumstances  of  such  a  precipitation  in  a  space 
filled  with  solution,  though  the  process  take  place  above  ground, 
present  some  analogies  with  underground  conditions. 

A  party  of  mine-thieves  once  entered  by  night  an  old  and  ex- 
tensive mine  in  Transylvania  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  off  and 
carrying  away  an  exposed  mass  of  gold-ore.  The  shot  opened 
a  hole  into  an  old  working  (coranda,  in  the  Roumanian  lan- 
guage), and  one  of  the  miners  crawled  through.  The  imnien- 
Bity  of  the  space  in  which  he  found  himself  astonished  him 
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greaUy,  but  hia  ezclamationB  of  wonder  were  cut  short  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  which  revealed  to  him  that  he  stood  under 
the  night  sky,  in  a  great  aurface-floroTwia  or  open  quarry,  which 
covered  the  whole  areaof  the  mine.  Under  some  circumstancea, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  underground  and  above-ground  are 
not  80  very  far  apart! 

A  mineral  solution  standing  in  a  laboratory-beaker,  exposed 
to  the  tar,  may  practically  represent,  from  our  standpoint,  a 
aabterranean  space,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled  with  liquid 
and  the  upper  part  with  gas,  as  I  conceived  it  on  p.  24  of  my 
paper. 

Mr.  Becker  doubtless  means,  by  the  example  he  cites,  to 
argue  that  the  banded  structure  may  originate  also  through  re- 
placement of  the  idiogenites  by  xenogenites.  This  may  be  true, 
hut  his  instances  do  not  support  the  hypothesis ;  for  the  pseudo- 
morphosis  of  galena  after  catcUe  is  not  a  replacement  of  Ume- 
stane  by  galena.  Moreover,  not  every  "  banded  structure  "  is  a 
crustification. 

Mr.  Becker  names  two  sorts  of  indicatiooa  of  replacement, 
namely,  crystalline  pseudomorphism  and  the  irregular  enlarge- 
ment of  fissures  in  the  replaced  mass.  I  beg  to  say  that  on 
pp.  15  and  16  of  my  paper  I  have  mentioned  several  other 
signs,  such  as  the  retention  of  the  structure  of  the  original 
mass;  the  transformation  of  fossils  into  ore;  the  occurrence  of 
remaining  nuclei  of  the  original  rock,  etc.,  and  that  I  also  sup- 
pose a  metasomatic  process  to  have  taken  place  when  the  evi- 
dence is  merely  negative,  that  is,  where  indications  of  cavity- 
formation,  in  other  words,  crustification,  are  absent  But  I  have 
found  deposits  where  the  indications  of  both  processes  occur 
side  by  side,  as,  for  instance,  at  Rodna,  in  Transylvania.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  I  had  the  opportunity,  thirty  years  ago, 
to  demonstrate  the  metasomatic  origin  of  an  ore-deposit  Since 
that  time,  however,  I  have  never  visited  the  locality,  and  have 
received  only  superficial  data  concerning  further  developments. 
Outside  of  calamine-deposits,  I  have  not  encountered  in  my 
later  explorations  any  cases  of  metasomatic  formation;  and  I 
have  been  led  to  attach  ever-increasing  importance  to  the  de- 
posits formed  in  open  spaces,  the  list  of  which,  as  known  to  me, 
has  been  continually  growing,  while  their  definite  characteristics 
have  become  more  and  more  unmistakably  clear.     Any  differ- 
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ence  of  opinioD  which  has  arisen,  as  a  conBequence,  between 
mj  American  colleagues  and  myself,  must  be  lefl  to  the  judg- 
ment of  investigators  who  are  equally  &iniliar  with  both  classes 
of  ore-deposits. 

My  statement,  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metaaomatic 
processes  could  produce  such  pronounced  ore-ehoota  as  those 
described  at  Leadville,"  must  be  explained  from  the  standpoint 
I  have  taken  as  to  the  origin  of  cavities  in  a  soluble  rock.  On 
p.  21  of  my  paper  I  have  shown  that,  before  the  ori^n  of  the 
cavity,  the  rock-pores  or  interstices  are  filled  with  saturated 
solations,  and  that  a  line  of  maximum  flow  must  be  subse- 
quently set  up  between  the  point  of  entrance  and  some  point 
of  minimum  resistance,  along  which  line  solutions  not  yet 
saturated,  finding  access  to  the  rock,  may  ultimately  dissolve 
out  open  chanaels  or  cavities.  These  will  then  possess  a  shape 
extended  in  one  general  direction,  such  as  we  encounter  almost 
always  in  ore-deposits  in  soluble  rocks.  The  Leadville  mining 
engineers  have  established  such  a  form  for  the  Leadville  de- 
posits; and  Mr.  Becker  has  also  found  it  in  the  quicksilver-de- 
poBits  studied  by  him.  If  I  have  correctly  conceived  the  for- 
mation of  these  ore-shoots,  they  should  show  some  indications 
of  free  cavity-formation,  even  when  they  have  been  produced  in 
part  by  the  replacement  of  the  original  rock. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Eureka  deposits,  I  seem  to  have  been 
miBunderstood.  I  did  not  assert  that  the  spaces  originally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Eureka  ore-depositB  had  been  formed  by  surface- 
waters,  I  merely  said  (in  accordance  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis) 
that  this  waa  the  case  with  the  caves,  which  accompany  the 
ores  altered  and  redeposited  by  the  action  of  surface-waters. 

Mr.  F.  M.  F.  Cazin  has  called  attention  to  an  American  ex- 
ample, furnished  by  the  Vermont  copper-mine,  in  which  graph- 
ite (or  organic  matter,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  repre- 
sented by  graphite),  may  have  reduced  the  ore-bearing  solutions. 
Mr.  Cazin  cites  the  fossil  palms  converted  into  copper-glance, 
in  the  Trias  of  Mexico,  as  proof  that  the  copper  was  ori^nally 
dissolved  in  the  Triassic  ocean,  though  perhaps  in  too  small  a 
proportion  to  injure  animal  life.  With  regard  to  that  I  must 
observe  that  these  palms  probably  occur  in  a  fresh-water  basin, 
from  which  the  character  of  the  ocean  of  the  period  cannot  be 
inferred ;  nor,  vice  versa,  can  the  traces  of  copper  found  in 
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corale  be  adduced  as  indicating  the  probable  preseDco  of  copper 
in  such  a  baain. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City :  The  labor  and  pleasure 
of  tranelating  Prof.  Poeepny's  contributions  having  fallen  to 
me,  I  have  taken  special  interest  in  the  discussion  which  thej 
hare  elicited ;  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  an  attempt  on  my 
part  to  summarize  the  results  thus  far  attained  ma;  be  useful 
as  a  help  to  the  further  discussion  which  I  trust  will  ensue,  and 
will  not  be  deemed  an  arrogant  assumption  of  the  position  of 
a  judge,  which  is  as  far  from  my  intention  aa  it  is  beyond  my 
capacity. 

No  amount  of  latitude  in  such  a  discussion  is  reprehensible 
if  it  elicits  new  facts;  for  the  accumulation  of  accurate  data  is 
really  more  important  than  the  mere  iteration  of  argument,  and 
a  new  fact,  however  remotely  collateral  in  its  bearing,  may  turn 
out  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  fact  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  ie 
not  merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  When  we  are  told  by 
some  authority  that  he  "  found  unmistakable  evidences  "  of  this 
or  that,  we  are  simply  asked  to  accept  his  conclusion,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  been  our  own  upon  the  same  phe- 
nomena ;  and  the  weight  we  give  to  the  fact  of  his  opinion  as 
indicative  of  the  real  facts  behind  it,  which  are  what  we  want, 
depends  upon  our  confidence  in  him,  not  only  as  an  observer, 
but  also  as  a  reasoner.  In  my  judgment  we  should  bo  grateful 
to  Prof.  Posepny  for  the  emphasis  be  has  laid,  not  only  in  this 
paper  but  in  many  preceding  publications,  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  what  he  has  called  rein  objective  Darstellimgen,  a 
phrase  which  I  have  weakened  in  my  translation  by  rendering 
it  "accurate  descriptions,"  in  the  fear  that  the  term  "objective," 
used  in  that  sense,  would  i)e  misleading.  In  this  connection  I 
may  remark,  that  when  the  admirable  paper  of  Prof.  Posepny 
was  sent  to  me,  it  bore  a  title  which  would  have  been,  literally 
translated,  "  Subjective  Views  ou  the  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits," 
the  author  meaning  thereby  to  indicate  modestly  that  be  offered 
his  paper  only  as  an  expression  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  bad 
been  led  by  his  own  studies,  and  not  as  a  statement  of  the  set- 
tled results  of  science.  I  took  the  liberty  of  objecting  to  this 
title,  on  the  ground  that  "  subjective  "  views  might  be  coostraed 
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as  opinioDS  simply  "evolved  from  the  inner  consciouBness," 
without  any  foundation  whatever  in  observed  facta ;  and  ae  a 
result  of  this  eorreepondence,  Prof.  Posepny  permitted  the 
use  of  the  simpler  title,  accompanied  with  euch  introductory 
explanations  as  would  relieve  him  from  the  imputation  of  dog- 
in  BtiBm. 

Accepting,  however,  hie  use  of  "subjective"  and  "objective" 
as  connoting  statements  respectively  affected  or  unaflected  by 
individual  opinion,  we  cannot  but  appreciate  and  share  his  de- 
flire  for  "  purely  objective  "  reports  of  observed  facts  in  the  field 
of  his  studies.  And,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  an 
"objective  "  description  in  writing,  the  superiority  of  a  careful 
drawing  (not  an  "  ideal "  diagram,  though  that  has  its  uses,  and 
is  often  a  better  vehicle  of  description  than  words)  is  clear. 
Prof.  Fusepny  has  practiced  his  own  doctrine  by  illustrating  his 
paper  with  numerous  drawings,  and,  I  may  add,  he  has  uncon- 
seiously  enforced  that  doctrine  by  betraying  his  own  doubts  and 
difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  mere  verbal  and  partly 
"  subjective  "  descriptions,  given  by  other  authors. 

The  misunderstandings  thus  occasioned  may  be  left  to  settle 
themselves  through  mutual  explanations,  such  as  have  been 
made,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  It 
need  only  be  added  here  that  Prof  Poeepny's  conscientious  and 
frank  declarations  as  to  the  limits  of  his  personal  observation, 
and  his  careful  references.to  all  authorities  cited,  constitute  a 
safegaard  against  error,  a  ftill  guide  to  farther  investigation  and 
B  model  for  our  imitation. 

Bnt  the  chief  questions  of  interest  to  us,  I  think,  are  these : 
T^iat  are  the  characteristic  and  valuable  contributions  made  by 
this  paper  to  the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits?  and, 
What  are  the  definite  issues  on  which  Prof.  Posepny's  views 
diffir  from  ^ose  of  other  observers,  em  the  latter  have  been  rep- 
re«ented  in  this  discussion  ? 

tinder  the  first  head  I  think  we  may  regard  as  pre-eminent 
the  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject  of  underground  circular 
tiou  and  the  distinction  established  between  the  vadose  and  the 
deep  circulation,  the  former  actuated  mainly  by  gravity  and 
conditioned  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  surface^utflow, 
the  latter  complicated  by  the  effects  of  capillarity  and  pressure 
due  to  heat     This  distinction  supersedes  the  vague  terms 
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"ascending"  and  "descending,"  though  the  author  has  em- 
ployed these  terms,  in  accordance  with  popular  ueage,  and  has 
thereby  incurred  some  unnecessary  criticism.  For  it  is  really 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  general  theory  of  this  sub- 
ject whether  a  given  mineral  solution  was  moving  horizontally 
or  up  and  down  when  it  produced  a  given  precipitate.  The 
only  significant  question  is  whether  it  was  on  the  way  up  or 
down ;  that  is,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  underground  circulation.  The  third  view, 
namely,  that  such  a  solution  might  belong  neither  to  the 
vadose  downward  circulation  nor  to  the  deep  upward  circula- 
tion, but  to  a  "  lateral  secretioD,"  Prof.  Posepny  practically  de- 
clares to  be  inconceivable.  As  I  understand  his  argument  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  as  I  would  state  my  own  view,  which  I  think 
to  be  in  substantial  accordance  with  his),  it  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

1.  The  aqueous  solutions  underground  must  be  conceived 
either  (a)  as  moving  on  a  general  downward  course,  as  parts  of 
the  vadose  circulation,  above  ground-water  level,  or  (6)  as  pen- 
etrating still  deeper  into  the  rocks  below  drainage-level  (the 
barysphere),  or  (c)  as  rising  from  those  depths  under  pressure, 
overcoming  gravity,  towards  or  to  the  surface ;  or  (rJ)  as  stand- 
ing (held  by  capillarity  or  otherwise)  in  rocks,  whether  above 
or  below  the  drainage-level,  and  not  participating  in  the  circu- 
lation at  all. 

2.  Concerning  the  condition  (a),  which  ia  most  open  to  our 
observation,  we  know  a  great  deal.  We  know,  for  instance, 
from  an  overwhelming  number  of  observations,  that  the  solu- 
tions of  the  vadose  circulation  are  oxidizing,  and  that  (apart 
from  the,  probably  rare,  re-formation  of  sulphides  by  the  ac- 
tion of  organic  matter)  they  do  not  precipitate  sulphides,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  attack  and  decompose  them. 

3.  Concerning  (6),  we  know  nothing  by  direct  observation, 
but  are  forced  to  believe,  and  justified  (by  Daubr^'s  experi- 
ments, etc.)  in  believing,  that  such  a  movement  actually  takes 
place. 

4.  Concerning  (c),  we  have  the  evidence  derived  from  hot 
springs,  etc.,  which  has  convinced  all  observers  that  there  is  in 
fact  such  an  ascending  circulation,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  depth  of  its  origin  or  the  degree  of  ite  agency 
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in  forming  mineral  deposits.  The  ascension-theory  postulates 
Fonceming  it  only  that  it  comes  from  the  depths  helow  drain* 
sge-level,  and  is  not  moved  merely  by  siphon-action,  ultimately 
dae  to  gravity. 

5.  Concerning  (d),  it  may  be  said  that  solations  tlins  held  with- 
out participation  io  the  general  circulation,  while  they  may  affect 
iotemal  changes  in  the  rocks  they  occupy,  cannot  begin,  until 
they  begin  to  move,  a  process  of  redistributing  and  concentrating 
by  precipitation  elsewhere  the  substances  they  hold  in  solution. 

6.  Moreover,  solutions  in  the  condition  (d),  though  not  par- 
.ticipating  in  the  general  circulation,  must  have  reached  their 
locus  by  means  of  that  circnlatiou.  They  must  be  conceived  as 
having  been  a  part  either  of  the  downward  or  of  the  upward 
branch,  or,  in  other  words,  as  arrested  portions  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

7.  Whenever  they  begin  to  move,  they  must  join  one  or  the 
other  branch  of  the  circulation ;  and  tiie  deposit*  they  may 
make  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  that  branch,  operating 
upon  the  nature  of  the  solutions,  this  in  turn  being  partly  de- 
pendent upon  their  original  source. 

8.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  hypothesis  of  ore-con- 
ceutration  and  deposit  in  bodies  of  considerable  size  by  "  secre- 
tion," independent  of  circulation,  or  for  a  cycle  of  circulation, 
complete  in  itself,  yet  not  participating  in  the  general  phenomena 
described.  For  continuous  currents  must  come  from  somewhere 
and  go  somewhere ;  and  neither  inflow  nor  outlet  is  provided, 
except  by  the  conditions  of  the  general  underground  circulation, 
u  described. 

9.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  source  of  the  sub- 
stances earned  in  solution  by  a  current  must  He  somewhere  in 
the  path  which  that  current  has  traversed.  If  the  theory  of 
lateral  secretion  means  no  more  than  the  assertion  that  the 
miueral  solationB  which  have  precipitated  ore  in  a  given  flssare 
or  gpace  have  traversed  and  leached  some  rock  before  entering 
tbat  apace  and  that  this  rock  adjoined  or  lay  in  "reasonable 
proximity  "  to  the  space  of  deposition,  it  would  mean,  as  to  the 
firrt  proposition,  nothing  that  anybody  denies ;  while  as  to  the 
BWond  proposition,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  vague  assertion, 
requiring  definite  proof  in  each  case,  and  not  entitled  to  the 
dignity  of  a  general  theory. 
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10.  But  the  theory  of  lateral  secretion,  however  it  may  have 
melted  away  under  the  fire  of  criticism,  originally  claimed  more 
than  this.     Prof  Sandberger  says:* 

"The  so-called  descension -theory  of  Werner  ig  purely  neptunic,  and  rexarda 
veins  aa  exclusively  filled  from  above  downwards  by  Ihe  deposition  of  ores  from 
liquids,  without  Boswering  the  qaestion,  whence  these  liquids  derived  their  me- 
tallic  cantents.  The  descension -theory  remains  good  to-day  tor  all  cases  where,  in 
higher-lying  rocks,  those  substances  can  be  with  certainty  traced,  which  have  col- 
lerted  as  ore-deposits  in  cavities  and  6ssares  in  lovrer-lyiug  rocks,  not  originally 
containing  tbem.  If  the  ores  are  accumulated  in  fissures,  they  possess  all  the 
chuftcten  of  Ssaure-TeiDi.  So  far  as  roy  knowledge  of  ore-deposita  goes,  the 
filling  of  fissures  hy  ores  which  can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  filtered  in  rrou 
above  is  not  very  frequent ;  but  such  filling  of  irregular  cavities  are  common." 

After  mentioning  as  an  excellent  instance  the  lead-  and  zinc- 
depoBits  of  Raibl  (which  Prof.  Posepny  has  discussed  vAt\\  very 
different  conclusions),  and  declaring  that  he  is  at  present  con- 
eemed  specially,  not  with  such  deposits,  but  with  true  fissure- 
veins,  Prof.  Sandberger  proceeds  to  state  as  follows  the  ascen- 
sion theory,  which  be  says  "  still  counts  many  adherents,"  and 
which  he  proposes  to  controvert : 

"The  ascension-tlieory  assumes  in  all  cases  that  the  ores  occurring  in  a  vein- 
fissure  were  derived  either  not  at  all,  or  onl;  in  part,  from  the  immediately  ad- 
jacent counlry-rock  (aus  dem  nnmilitibarm  Nebem/tileiii},  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
greater  depths,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  fissures  either  by  ascending 
mineral  springs  or  by  sublimation.  The  substances  deposited  in  the  veins  should 
therefore  be  diOerent  from  those  of  the  adjacent  rock,  and  ahoald  only  occur  in 
the  latter  as  lateral  impregnations  from  the  fissures." 

Confining  himself  to  the  supposed  agency  of  ascending  min- 
eral springs,  the  author  asserts  that  snch  springs  would  not,  and 
in  fact  do  not,  deposit  minerals  in  their  channels,  and  discusses 
at  some  length  the  case  of  Sulphur  Bank  in  California,  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  only  instance  apparently  contradicting  his 
view.  He  argues  against  the  conclusions  drawn  by  others  from 
this  instance,  and  concludes  as  follows  (p.  17) : 

"If,  then,  the  only  region  in  which  it  ha^been  deemed  possible  to  assume  the 
filling  of  vein-pressurea  by  ascending  mineral  springs  as  a  process  now  going  on, 
furnishes  no  trustworthy  proofs  of  this  assumption,  what  remains  T  In  my  opinion, 
only  the  leaching  of  the  country-rock  which  bounds  the  fissures  by  seep^e-walen 
which  have  penetrated  it,  and  which  deposit  the  dissolved  materials  as  ores  and 

•  UntertiKkvngtn  Ober  Engangt,  von  Fridolin  Sandbeiger.  Wiesbaden,  1882, 
Er^n  H^  pp.  3,  4. 
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gasgae  in  the  fifsurea  of  the  same  (or,  in  ezceptioiwl  cases,  the  Dearest  neighbor- 
ing) rode*  This  is  the  so-called  Uleral-eecreCion  theorjin  its  most  prosaic  form  ; 
and  it  is  this  lo  which  I  iiave  been  so  distinctly  led  bj  many  years  ol  observatioa 
ind  inTnligation  tiiat  I  am  forced  to  consider  it  applicable  to  most  ore-veins." 

11.  It  IB  clear  that  this  theory  contempIateB  the  escluBion 
of  the  agency  of  waters  riBing  from  below  draioage-level. 
That  there  are  such  waters,  is  an  admitted  fact;  and  it  must 
be  also  admitted  that  they  are  under  pressure  great  enough  to 
overcome  gravity  and  fiietion.  All  fissures  accessible  to  such 
waters,  they  must  necesBarily  occupy ;  and  it  seems  to  follow 
inevitably  that  all  fiBsuree  extending  below  drainage-level 
most  be  filled,  up  to  that  level  at  least,  with  waters  either 
in  actual  circulation  on  their  way  upward,  or  temporarily 
arrested  and  confined.  "  Seepage  "  into  such  spaces  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  currents  under  pressure  would  neces- 
sarily penetrate  into  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  rocks 
boonding  their  main  channels,  and  the  deposit  in  such  rocks 
of  mineralB  carried  from  the  fissaree  ia  more  probable  a  priori 
than  the  deposit,  in  the  fissures,  of  minerals  dissolved  from  the 
adjoining  rocks.  The  opposite  would  be  true  if  the  fissures  did 
not  contain  water,  a  condition  which  can  only  be  assumed  when 
there  is  a  lower  outlet,  that  is  to  say,  only  in  the  zone  of  vadose 
circulation. 

IS.  The  advocates  of  lateral  secretion  must  state,  at  least, 
their  conception  of  the  way  in  which  "  seepage  "  can  take  place 
ftom  a  porous  solid  holding  water  into  an  adjoining  space  also 
filled  with  water,  and  under  high  pressure.  That  practically 
no  interchange  between  the  two  will  take  place,  even  if  the 
presanres  are  equal,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  fresh-water 
BpringB  along  onr  coast,  separated  by  a  few  feet  of  sand  only 
from  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea.  It  is  often  popularly  supposed 
that  the  sea-water  has  been  deprived  of  its  salt  by  "  filtration  " 
throogh  the  sands ;  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  mass  of  the 
eea  bars  the  path  of  a  circulation  which  would  carry  the  spring- 
water  into  it,  and  the  spring  seeks  another  way  to  the  surface, 

*  "Kach  meiner  Aosicht  nar  Analatijang  desdie  Spalten  begranzeaden  Nebenge- 
Rdiit  dnrch  Sickerwaaaer,  welche  dasaelbe  durchdraDgen  haben,  und  die  gelosten 
SuOe  ala  Erze  und  Gangarlen  in  den  Spalten  des  gleiohen  odor  ausnabmsweise 
utk  in  aolchen  des  nachslen  Nachbai^esteins." 
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where  it  emerges  perfectly  fresh.  The  intervening  eands  are 
doubtless  filled  with  brackish  water,  but  this  takes  no  part  in 
the  circulation,  and  therefore  carries  no  salt  into  the  channel 
of  the  spring.  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot  "  aeep  "  salt  into 
B  spring  of  fresh  water,  how  could  a  rock,  not  included  in  the 
path  of  a  continuous  circulation,  impregnate  any  portion  of  that 
path  by  its  "  seepage  ?" 

14.  Agun,  it  is  conceivable  that  gash-veins,  and  other  spaces 
wholly  within  a  given  rock-mass,  may  receive  concentrations 
of  mineral  by  "  seepage,"  though  even  in  this  case,  if  the  pro- 
cess is  to  result  in  considerable  accumulations  of  mineral,  it 
must  be  a  long-continued  one,  supported  by  an  inflow  and  out- 
flow ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  part  of  a  general  ascend- 
ing or  descending  circulation.  And  since  the  ascending  cir- 
culation involves  a  pressure  from  the  Assure  towards  the 
wall-rock,  that  is,  ia  the  wrong  direction  for  "  seepage,"  it  fol- 
lows that,  except  in  the  vadose  region,  and  apart  from  highly 
exceptional  conditions,  the  products  of  the  leaching  of  any 
given  rock-mass  are  not  likely  to  be  found  predominantly  in 
adjoining  fisBurea, 

15.  The  theory  of  lateral  secretion,  therefore,  is  essentially 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  vadose  circulation ;  and  those  who 
would  apply  it  to  the  origin  of  deposits  containing  sulphides 
must  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  those  sulphides  have  been 
deposited  from  solutions  moving  downwards  or  laterally,  ander 
the  influence  of  gravity,  in  other  words,  surface-waters.  Prof. 
Sandberger  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  alternative,  although 
he  does  not  perceive,  apparently,  how  it  confines  the  sphere  of 
his  theory.  According  to  his  view,  the  metals  are  disseminated 
in  the  country-rocks  and  silicates,  and  these  rocks  contiun  also 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  soluble  alkaline  sulphates,  as  well 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  all  of  which,  he  supposes,  are  converted 
by  organic  matter  into  alkaline  sulphides,  which  transform  the 
metallic  silicates  into  metallic  sulphides. 

16.  But  this  explanation  encounters  two  serious  difficalties. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  opposed  to  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  downward  circulation  does  not  characteristically  de- 
posit sulphides,  but  attacks  them ;  that  it  does  not  character- 
istically contain  alkaline  sulphides,  but  alkaline  carbonates  and 
free  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.     In  the  second  place,  the  expla- 
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nation  breaks  down  in  the  presence  of  fiBBureB  filled  with  sul- 
phides, extending  far  below  any  present  or  conceivable  past 
dninage-level.  The  salphide  ore-deposits  in  such  fissures,  at 
the  greatest  depths  attained  by  mining,  show  no  Btructural  dif- 
ferences or  other  indications  of  a  difiereat  origin,  aB  compared 
with  Bulpbides  in  the  levels  above.  There  is  a  change  at  water- 
level,  bat  it  IB  notoriously  a  change  from  oxidation  above,  to 
absence  of  oxidadon  below,  that  level. 

17.  The  lateral-secretion  theory,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  true 
at  all,  iB  no  more  than  a  Bubordinate  division  of  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  deposits  in  open  spaces  above  drainage-level ; 
and  even  here  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  plansible,  as  the  ex- 
planation of  deposits  which  continue  downward,  and  must  be 
referred,  as  regards  their  lower  portion,  to  a  deep  source. 
Sttch  deposits  may  have  been  altered  in  character,  and  even  in 
form,  in  the  vadose  region;  they  probably  originated  in  the 
deep  region. 

18.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  ascending  waters 
as  the  vehicle  of  solution  and  deposition  does  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  the  leaching  of  any  rock  traversed  by  such  waters.  It 
indeed  assumes  such  a  leaching  as  ha\'ing  taken  place  some- 
where. But,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  lateral  secretion  (mod- 
ified to  lateral  circulation)  it  assumes  the  rock  immediately 
adjoining  a  vein-fissure  (when  the  fisBure  continues  deeper)  to  be 
the  least  likely,  not  the  most  likely,  source  of  the  metallic  ores. 
And  on  this  point  it  appeals  to  the  phenomena  of  crustification. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  eucceasive 
ctratalline  crnsts  of  an  amethyst  geode,  for  instance,  that  the 
deposition  took  place  first  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  after- 
ward upon  the  crust  thus  formed,  and  so  on  toward  the  cen- 
tral drase.  The  very  first  deposit  evidently  covered  the  wall 
with  an  impermeable  layer;  and  the  material  for  all  succeeding 
deposits  must  have  come  (as  the  sections  of  many  geodes  show 
visibly  that  it  did  come),  through  a  passage  from  without  the 
loass  of  the  geode.  In  like  manner,  the  crustified  filling  of  a 
fisenre-vein  cannot  well  have  come  from  the  walls  of  the  vein 
at  the  place  where  the  first  crust  deposited  would  necessarily 
close  those  walls.  The  crusts  have  been  deposited  from  a  solu- 
tion between  them.  The  central  druBC  was  not  first  formed, 
and  then  poshed  out  by  successive  deposits  behind  it,  as  the 
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bark  of  a  tree  is  thickened.  The  BolutioD  depositing  the  crys- 
tals in  successive  crusts  must  therefore  have  been  part  of  a 
current;  and  its  entrance  and  exit  can  scarcely  be  sought,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  walls  it  has  crusted.  A  side-iissure,  entering  through 
either  wall,  is,  of  course,  hot  impossible  or  uncommon.  But  it 
cannot  be  assumed  to  exist  without  proof.  And  when  such  a 
thing  is  actually  found,  its  effect  upon  the  vein  is  eo  marked  as 
to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that  the  normal  source  of  the 
vein-solutions  was  not  in  that  direction. 

Id.  Prof.  Posepny  has  laid  much  emphasis  upon  crustiica- 
tion,  as  he  has  defined  that  term.  I  think  he  is  right  in  so 
doing;  and  I  may  remark  incidentally  that  his  use  of  new 
special  terms  (which  has  been  objected  to  by  some)  is  justified, 
in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  greater  precision  of 
thought  thereby  secured.  The  disadvantage  of  a  preference 
for  ordinary  and  familiar  words,  when  such  words  may  have 
many  meaning?,  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  Prof. 
Posepny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  critics,  on  the  other,  have 
been  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  "  banded  structure."  He  in- 
terprets "  banded  structure,"  or  equivalent  expressions,  in  some 
of  the  authorities  he  cites,  as  meaning  crustification,  and  they 
say  that  banded  structure  may  arise  in  several  ways,  intimat- 
ing thereby  that  crustification  is  not  a  sure  proof  of  deposition 
upon  cavity-walls.  The  verbal  raisconeeption  being  corrected, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  parties 
on  this  head. 

20.  The  assertion  that  a  current  is  necessary  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  such  crustified  accumulations  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
excluding  variations  in  velocity,  or  occasional  stoppages  and  in- 
termissions. The  objection  of  Prof.  Sandberger,  that  mineral 
springs  do  not,  as  a  fact,  deposit  solid  substances  in  their  chan- 
nels, seems  to  be  based  upon  the  conception  of  such  springs  as 
ascending  with  unvaried  velocity,  as  if  through  pipes  of  uni- 
form diameter.  Even  pipes,  as  Professor  Posepny  reminds  us, 
have  been  known  to  receive  interior  incrustations;  but  the 
probability  of  such  deposits  is  much  increased  wbeu  the  effects 
of  variations  in  the  nature  and  size  of  the  channel  are  taken 
into  account  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  analogy  of  the  deposition 
of  sediments  by  a  running  stream  is  available  here.  As  sands 
and  clays,  carried  in  suspension  where  the  current  is  most  rapid. 
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are  dropped  where  it  is  checked  through  widening  of  the  chan- 
Del,  or  from  other  causes,  bo  the  deposits  of  a  mineral  circula- 
tion will  naturally  be  greatest  where  the  movement  is  slowest, 
or  ia  even  temporarily  arrested  altogether;  and  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimam,  other  things  being  equal,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  most  rapid.  The  pheaomenoa  of  distinct  crustificatioa, 
m  fact,  requires  the  hypothesis  of  a  relative  quiescence  of  the 
menstrunm.  And  instances  are  not  wanting  underground  in 
which  the  widening  of  the  Tein-fiasures,  or  the  change  to  a 
flatter  dip,  has  apparently  favored  the  deposition  of  ore.*  The 
aecension-theory  does  not  exclude  these  obvious  considerations. 
All  it  asserts  ia,  that  the  portion  of  solution  entering  a  ^ven 
epace,  aud  depositing  therein  a  precipitate,  must  thereafter 
escape  and  ^ve  place  to  another  portion  of  solution,  if  the  pro- 
cess b  to  be  repeated ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  deposits  of  sul- 
phides, formed  below  drainage-level,  the  only  escape  is  iilti- 
mately  upward.  But  the  phenomena  of  crustification  in  veins 
afford,  in  my  judgment,  another  armament  against  the  theory 
of  lateral  secretion.  Namely,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cruati- 
fication,  even  in  typical  fissure-veins,  is  not  everywhere  distinct. 
If  it  can  be  observed,  with  its  characteristic  central  druse,  in 
one  part  of  a  vein,  it  is  held  (properly,  I  think)  to  be  (in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  a  proof  that  the  similar 
ores  of  other  parts  of  the  vein  have  been  similarly  deposited. 
The  absence  of  crustification  in  some  places  may  be  explained, 
on  the  ascension-theory,  by  the  varying  speed  of  the  current, 
and  the  varying  nature  and  dip  of  the  walls,  as  afiecting  the 
deposition  of  adherent  crystalline  crusts.  The  chemical  or 
physical  causes  inducing  precipitation  may  simply  produce  a 
BQspended  precipitate,  to  be  subsequently  deposited  as  a  sedi- 
ment Sut  if  lateral  secretion  has  produced  crustification,  such 
as  is  observed  in  fissure-veins  (as  I  think,  with  Professor  Po- 

*  On  the  other  hand,  iacreased  width  of  "  veiD-matter  "has  often  been  due  b> 
1  aplining  <rf  the  fissure,  and  the  encloanre  ot  fngmenU  of  coantiy-rock,  which 
ii  ihenrtni  mon  or  leaa  tranatormed  into  gangae,  or  remains  as  horses  in  the 
T<u.  Ur,  nich  increued  width  maj  be  (as  in  the  Cornwall  tin-mines)  the  re- 
nll  of  a  mineralixatioQ  of  the  country-rock  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
^More,  prodocing  a  mass  of  altered  rock  tmpregnat«d  with  ore  (the  ZinnurUter 
d  ib«  Oennans).  In  such  cases,  while  the  aggregate  of  mineral  deposited  is 
dniUm  mach  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  solution  passed  through 
(he  samw  fiasnre  only,  the  richness  of  the  material  is  reduced  by  Ihe  admix* 
Inn  of  gangue  and  rock.  , 
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Bepny,  that  it  haa  not),  then  that  structore,  it  scema  to  me, 
ahould  be  more  uniformly  distinct  in  such  veins  than  it  is.  For 
the  conception  of  lateral  secretion  into  a  fissure  excludes  the 
conception  of  a  current  under  higher  pressure,  already  occupy- 
ing that  fissure;  and  the  local  interference  of  such  a  current 
with  the  quiet  process  of  crystallization  ia  therefore  out  of  the 
question. 

21.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  mineral  matter  con- 
tained in  the  ascending  springs  of  the  deep  circulation,  origi- 
nating below  drainage-level,  ia  to  my  mind  aome  indication  that 
they  have  already  depoaited  somewhere  the  larger  part  of  the 
substances  they  have  held  in  solution.  They  are  never  satu- 
rated solutions.  As  we  find  them,  they  contain  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  only  remaining  traces  of  the  metallic  constitu- 
ents which  they  may  (we  may  almost  say  must)  have  carried 
at  greater  depths,  temperatures,  and  pressures.  Is  not  the 
presence  of  these  minute  remainders  really  an  evidence  of  the 
larger  amounts  once  present,  and  therefore  of  a  precipitation 
en  route  f  In  connection  with  this  question,  the  probable  con- 
ditions of  the  deep  zone  must  be  borne  in  mind,  such  aa,  not 
only  the  increased  solvent  power  of  the  waters  of  that  zone, 
but  also  the  probable  slowness  of  their  downward  progress, 
which  is  practically  (according  to  Daubree)  a  seepage,  and 
which  must  favor  the  formation  of  saturated  solutiona. 

22.  In  reply  to  this  auggeation,  the  question  may  be  raiaed 
how  the  deposition  of  ores,  extending  almost  or  quite  to  the 
surface,  ia  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  solutions  now  encountered 
below  drainage-level  are  already  so  nearly  exhausted  as  to  be 
capable  of  comparatively  little  further  precipitation.  Without 
forgetting  that  the  most  dilute  solutions  may  still  give  precipi- 
tates under  chemical  or  physical  changes  of  condition ;  and  that 
such  precipitates,  however  insignificant,  may  attain  a  consider- 
able aggregate  amount  by  long-continued  repetition,  I  think  the 
more  comprehensive  answer  to  the  above  queation  is  found  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  aacension-theory,  that 
deposits  carrying  metallic  sulphides,  though  they  reach  the 
present  surface,  were  formed  mainly  below  the  infiuence  of  the 
vadose  circulation,  and  therefore  under  conditions  such  as  may 
now  obtain  at  depths  beyond  our  observation. 

23.  This  suggests  another  point,  to  which  Prof.  Poaepny  has 
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called  attention,  and  which  was  acutely  recognized  by  Cotfa, 
many  yeara  ago,*  namely,  the  fact  that  apeculationa  upon  the 
relation  between  the  contents  of  mineral  veina  and  their  depth 
are  largely  vitiated  by  the  vagueneea  and  uncertainty  of  the  ele- 
ment of  depth,  as  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  present 
surface.  In  most  mining  regions  there  is  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  great  denudation,  which  has  probably  removed  from 
tbe  surface  a  larger  mass  than  has  been  penetrated  anywhere  by 
mining.  It  seems  impossible,  therefore,  to  argue  as  to  the  con- 
tinaance  of  ores  "in  depth,"  meaning  thereby  beyond  1000  or 
2000  feet  from  the  present  surface,  when  that  surface  itself  may 
hare  been  10,000  feet  underground  at  the  time  the  ores  were 
deposited.  We  may  imagine  that  the  ascending  waters  in  a 
vein  now  rich  in  metallic  deposits  "  from  the  grass-roots  down," 
once  coDtiuued  their  upward  course  to  the  formsr  surface, 
emerging  as  dilute  solutione ;  or  never  reached  that  surfoce  in- 
tact, but  encountering  the  vadose  circulation,  became  a  part  of 
it;  and,  in  either  case, precipitated  less  aud  leas  metallie  matter 
as  they  ascended.  Conversely,  we  may  reasonably  imagine 
that,  if  we  could  retrace  the  course  of  a  mineral  spring  coming 
from  the  deep  zone,  it  might  lead  us  hack  to  the  region  where 
it  bad  deposited  the  treasure  of  which  it  now  exhibits,  at  most, 
only  faint  remaining  traces.  And  what  we  might  thus  fairly 
imagine  concerning  an  actual  spring  might  be  equally  true  of 
the  channel  of  a  former  spring  now  closed  altogether,  or  occu- 
pied only,  under  changed  conditions  of  altitude  and  drainage, 
by  the  vadose  circulation — that  is  to  say,  of  a  fissure-vein,  com- 
paratively barren  or  lean  at  the  present  surface.  In  other 
words,  the  present  surface  is  an  arbitrary  section,  cutting  off 
the  veins.  Those  which  it  happens  to  intersect  in  their  richer 
portions  are  naturally  the  ones  which  are  developed  by  mining. 
Those  which  it  shows  to  be  locally  barren  are  naturally  not 
thus  developed,  unless  local  experience  supports  the  hope  that 
they  will  improve  iu  depth.  Such  a  local  experience  is  doubt- 
leas  the  foundation  of  the  maxim  which  Cornish  miners  have 
carried  throughout  the  world,  that  "  a  fissure-vein  grows  richer 
in  depth,"  a  proposition  for  which,  aa  a  general  guide  for 
mining  (apart  from  the  effects  of  surface-waters,  which  may  be 

■  DU  Ltkrt  eon  dm  Enlagerttdilm,  Freiberg,  1868.     Part  I.,  p.  129. 
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Bometimes  impoverishing),  is  without  foundation  in  experience. 
For  although  a  comparatively  barren  fissure  may  be,  and  has 
often  been  shown  to  be,  the  upper  part  of  a  vein  carrying  rich 
ores  below,  there  is  no  general  law  that  it  must  be  bo;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  a  priori  the  depth  of 
the  barren  zone,  measnred  from  the  present  surface. 

24.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  varying  positions  of  the 
present  surface  prevent  generalization  as  to  the  relations  of  ore 
to  "  depth,"  it  is  unquestionably  possible  that  there  may  be,  in 
a  given  fissure,  a  relation  of  that  kind.  The  ascension-theory 
neither  asserts  nor  denies  such  a  supposition.  Mr.  Rickard's 
suggestion  that  the  deeper  zone  must  be  the  region  of  solution, 
and  a  higher  zone  the  region  of  precipitation,  is  speculatively 
reasonable  enough ;  but  it  amounts  to  a  proposed  subdivision 
of  the  barysphere  into  two  regions ;  for  the  deep  zone  which 
Prof.  Posepny  has  called  the  barysphere  inclades  everything 
below  our  observation,  and  it  is  in  that  zone  that  both  solutioa 
and  precipitation  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  to  form  the 
deposits  of  metallic  sulphides.  In  oar  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  unknown  region,  it  is  scarcely  possible  or  neces- 
sary to  frame  hypotheses  concerning  them.  The  practical 
bearing  of  Mr.  Rickard's  saggestion  lies  in  his  connection  of 
it  with  an  alleged  general  phenomenon  of  the  impoverishment 
of  veins  in  depth,  as  shown  by  experience  in  mining. 

26.  Ab  to  this  alleged  general  phenomenon,  I  would  say  first, 
that  even  if  it  were  proved,  it  could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the 
cause  suggested  by  Mr.  Rickard,  namely,  the  predominance  of 
solution  in  lower  zones  and  the  confinement  of  precipitation  to 
higher  ones,  because  the  depths  reached  in  mining  are  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  deduction,  and  also  because  the  in- 
stances (such  as  Frzibram)  of  rich  ores  continuing  for  great 
vertical  distances,  and  down  to  levels  among  the  deepest  ever 
opened  by  mining,  contradict  the  hypothesis. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  mncb  evidence  which 
seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Rickard's  statement  as  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  mines  in  depth.  This  evidence  needs,  however,  to 
be  carefully  collated  and  critically  sifted,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  indication  of  a  natural  law, 

a.  In  such  an  inquiry  all  cases  must  be  rejected  in  which 
oxidized  surface-ores  have  been  mined  down  to  water-level, 
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mi  the  mine  haa  been  abandoned  by  reason  of  treating  the  re- 
fractory sulphides.  In  many  euch  cases  the  oxidized  ores  are 
Bctnally  richer  (e.g.  in  gold)  by  reason  of  the  alteration  they 
have  undergone ;  but  this  is  not  pertinent  to  the  queetion  of 
ori^nal  deposition. 

b.  The  abandonment  of  mines  by  reason  merely  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  deep  mining  must  be  also  set  aside  ae  affording 
QO  evidence  on  this  subject. 

c.  The  fact  that  in  mining  a  bonanza  is  traversed,  and  a  rel- 
atively barren  zone  occurs  below,  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
a  relation  between  barrenness  and  depth.  The  occurrence  of 
a  bonanza  very  frequentiy  involves  barrenness  of  the  neighbor- 
ing portions  of  the  vein.  That  this  is  the  case  on  a  horizontal 
line  is  abundantiy  proved.  An  instance  in  point  is  furnished 
b;  the  Bullion  mine  situated  on  the  Comstock  lode,  between 
mines  which  have  produced  many  millions.  The  expenditure 
of  millions  on  the  Bullion  never  produced,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
ton  of  profitable  ore.  "Why  should  not  a  similar  alternation  of 
rich  and  barren  places  occur  in  the  vertical  line  1  The-  cost  of 
exploration  in  depth,  and  particularly  in  sinking,  naturally  dis- 
conrages  mine-owners ;  and  the  abandonment  of  an  operation 
under  such  circumstances  really  proves  nothing. 

d.  In  any  case  of  alleged  impoverishment  of  a  vein  in  depth, 
not  only  the  actual  depth  below  the  present  surface,  but  also 
(bo  far  as  it  can  be  estimated)  the  probable  amount  of  denuda- 
tion which  the  surface  has  undergone,  should  be  taken  into 
ftccoont 

e.  The  nature  of  the  ore  also  may  have  a  distinct  bearing 
upon  this  inquiry.  It  is  my  impression  that  of  the  loose  and 
vagne  evidence  thus  far  accumulated,  a  large  part  refers  to  gold- 
oree,  and  particularly  to  free  gold  in  quartz,  as  "  giving  out " 
in  depth.  I  remember  that  in  my  last  conversation  with  the 
late  Joshua  E.  Clayton,  a  close  and  conscientious  observer,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  personally  examined  numerous  quartz- 
veins,  occurring  all  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
had  found  in  every  case  that  the  veins,  as  exposed  in  the  deep 
cafions  cross^utting  them,  hundreds  of  feet  below  their  ont- 
cropa  on  the  mountains,  wore  poorer  in  gold  than  at  the  higher 
level.  This  testimony  is  valuable,  and  it  may  be  that  it  indi- 
cates a  general  law  as  to  such  gold-veins;  but  it  must  be  borne 

logic 
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in  niind  that  some  of  the  California  gold-miaeB  have  beco 
worked  deeper  than  any  caDons  have  cut  the  veins.  Tet,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  deep  gold-minee  of  the  State  have 
been  ultimately  abandoned. 

26.  Mr.  Rickard'B  euggestion  has  a  practical  side  of  great 
importance.  Namely,  although,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
established  general  law,  discouraging  the  exploration  of  a  vein 
in  depth,  so  long  as  the  fissure  continues  well-defined,  and 
especially  if  it  carries  any  thread  of  ore,  it  is  andoubtedly  the 
case  that  mining  explorations  are  too  much  confined  to  sinking 
and  drifting,  and  that  there  is  too  little  cross-cutting  for  par- 
allel fissures  and  ore-bodies.  To  some  extent  this  is  one  of  the 
results  of  our  absurd  United  States  mining  law,  which  lays  so 
much  stress  upon  the  "  apex  "  and  the  "  lode ;"  but  the  mis- 
taken practice  of  neglecting  crosscuts  into  the  country-rock  is 
not  confined  to  mines  operated  under  that  law. 

27.  Another  important  point  in  Prof.  Posepny's  paper  is  his 
proposition  (based  on  Noggerath's  observations  in  the  main, 
but  not  lacking  other  support)  that  open  spaces  of  dissolution 
may  be  formed  by  ascending  as  well  as  descending  currents. 
Since  the  process  of  solution  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  liquid  agent,  this  is  only  saying  that  some  ascending 
waters  may  be  able  to  dissolve  portions  of  the  rocks  they 
traverse ;  and  that  if  such  rocks  belong  to  the  class  represented 
by  limestone,  such  currents  may  produce  in  them  caves  and 
channels,  comparable  to  those  notoriously  produced  by  the  de- 
scending waters.  I  confess,  this  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
proposition,  however  meager  may  be  the  proofs  thus  far  ad- 
duced. And  I  cannot  understand,  at  all  events,  how  opponents 
of  the  ascension-theory  should  object  to  it ;  for  they  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  such  things  as  ascending  mineral  springs, 
and  that  these  springs  hold  in  solution  such  substances  as  car- 
bonates and  free  carbonic  acid.  What  they  deny  is  that  these 
springs  deposit  anything  in  their  channels.  In  that  case,  they 
must  dissolve  without  redepositiug ;  and  the  evidence  that  they 
have  actually  excavated  channels  underground  is  afforded  by 
their  constitution.  They  bring  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  with 
them.  To  reply  that  they  are  part  of  the  vadose  circulation 
only,  and  hence,  no  matter  what  their  local  direction,  belong 
to  the  descending  branch,  is  not  permissible;  for  springs  en- 
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countered  at  great  depths  in  miiting  have  the  compoBition  re- 
qaired  to  make  them  active  solvents.  How  can  it  be  doabted 
that  the  hot  waters  of  the  springs  encountered  in  the  Bohe- 
mian mines  (see  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  Prof.  Fosepny'a  table,  p. 
42),  which  contain  "  a  notable  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid," 
woald,  if  they  traversed  limestone,  excavate  cavernous  chan- 
nels io  it  ? 

28.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  why  a  liquid  solvent  under 
pressure,  occupying  a  space  in  a  soluble  rock,  should  eat  its 
way  upward  rather  than  downward  or  laterally — namely,  be- 
cause the  insoluble  portions  of  the  rock,  loosened  by  the  action 
of  the  solvent,  fall  away  from  the  roof  of  the  cavity  most  easily 
and  completely,  leaving  fresh  surfaces  open  to  further  attack. 
Whoever  has  visited,  as  I  have  done,  the  salt-mines  of  the  Salz- 
kammergut,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  salt  is  extracted  by 
fSnhoerke,*  and  has  observed  how  the  great  underground  rooms, 
repeatedly  filled  with  water  under  pressure,  (rare^  upward  through 
the  mass  of  the  saliferous  rock,  as  their  roofs  are  attacked 
aad  dissolved,  while  their  floors  are  relatively  protected  by  the 
fallen  insoluble  debris,  can  scarcely  doubt  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  spaces  of  dissolution  by  ascending  waters.  One 
variety  of  this  extraction — viz.,  the  so-called  "  continuous  water- 
iDg,"  employed  in  some  of  the  mines — presents  a  still  closer 
analogy.  In  that  method  the  water  is  not  introduced  period- 
ically into  each  Sinkwerk,  to  be  withdrawn  when  saturated,  and 
wholly  replaced  with  fresh  water  for  further  solution.  On  the 
contrary,  the  flow  of  water  is  made  continuous,  fresh  water 
being  admitted  at  one  point  while  saturated  brine  is  conducted 
away  at  another.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  flow  of  the  current 
is  downward,  the  fresh  water  being  admitted  above  and  the 
brine  drawn  off  below ;  but  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
the  process  itself.  The  actual  progress  of  excavation  by  solu- 
tion IB  upward,  and  the  essential  condition  is  the  presence  of  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  cause  the  solvent  to  penetrate  the  roof. 
That  beiug  secured,  the  roof  is  mainly  attacked,  the  side  much 
less,  and  the  bottom  scarcely  at  all. 

29.  Prof.  Posepny's  "  Theory  of  the  Sinking  of  Heavier  Con- 

*  Described  i]iSerb'iXn^iuI(n>ur£«r-96aututN:fe,  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  18S4,  vol  L, 
t-nittrnq. 
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stituentB,"  as  applied  to  the  distribution  of  gold,  etc.,  in  placers, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  such  depoaita.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  our  members  engaged  in  placer  or  hy- 
draulic mining  should  give  ub  the  results  of  careful  observa- 
tion upon  the  conditions  presented  by  the  gold-deposits  of 
this  country.  Few  of  them  have  done  so  thus  far,  and  the  field 
is  full  of  interesting  data  not  yet  put  into  shape  for  preaerva- 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  instance,  that  "the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  natural  concentration  in  running  water,"  which  Prof. 
Posepny  disparages,  and  for  which  be  proposes  to  substitute 
the  theory  just  mentioned,  would  find  some  support  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  many  American  placers,  where  the  gold  is  concen- 
trated not  only  on  a  false  or  true  bed-rock,  but  in  distinct 
channels  along  that  plane,  so  that  the  placer-miners,  for  many 
years,  have  pursued  the  tortuous  channels  of  "  pay-dirt,"  leav- 
ing large  areas  unworked,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did 
not  pay,  though  they  were  equally  "  in  the  gulch,"  and  had  the 
bed-rock  under  them,  like  the  rest  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
possible  agency  of  such  a  concentration  by  gravity  in  loose 
sands  and  gravels  as  Prof.  Posepny  has  postulated,  but  I 
fancy  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  gold 
in  many  of  our  American  placers  except  by  including  among 
its  factors  the  action  of  running  water.  If  I  am  correct  in  this 
impression,  I  may  venture  to  conaider  the  case  as  one  in  which 
Prof.  Poscpny's  heaviest  artillery  can  be  turned  back  upon 
him ;  since  his  theory  of  "  settling  "  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
dry  "  seepage  "  or  secretion  by  gravity,  and  my  view  may  be 
considered  as  tbe  assertion  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
deposition  without  circulation. 

Concerning  the  difierenees  of  opinion  developed  by  this  dis- 
cussion, I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  upon  closer  examination, 
they  are  not  important,  except  as  to  the  explanations  of  cert^n 
districts  and  ore-deposits  which  Prof.  Posepny  has  rather  de- 
duced from  the  writings  of  others  than  based  upon  observations 
of  his  own. 

With  regard  to  nearly  or  quite  all  of  these  instances,  our  own 
experts  are  not  agreed,  so  tliat  Prof.  Posepny  has  respectable 
backing  for  his  views,  whether  they  tarn  out  in  the  end  to  be 
correct  or  not.  Certainly  he  has  presented  them  with  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  dogmatism,  and  they  have  been  received 
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OD  the  part  of  our  members,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  merits  of  a  veteran  authority,  and  with  grafi- 
tnde  for  the  generosity  which  has  enriuhed  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  with  one  of  ihe  most  important  contributiotis  to 
technical  science  ever  made  through  that  medium. 

F.  M.  F.  Cazis,  Hoboken,  N.  J. :  Bergrath  Posepny  rejects 
my  asaumption  of  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  Triaasic  sea, 
claimiDg  that  the  evidence  adduced  does  not  hold  good,  and  ob- 
semng,  in  support  of  his  view, "  that  these  palms,"  the  cuprified 
fimils  of  which  are  found  in  the  "  coarse  yellow  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  overlying  the  red  beds  of  the  Trias,"  "  on  the 
jnnction  of  the  Trias  with  the  Cretaceous,"*  "probably  occur 
ID  a  fresh-water  basin." 

The  fossil  in  question  is  identleal  with  "  Podozamites  craasi- 
folia,"  deseribedt  as  occurring  in  the  State  of  Sonora-J  Palms 
cover  at  this  date  a  narrow  belt  along  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America,  disappearing  in  the  interior.  The  location  of 
the  INacimiento  copper-belt  is  one,  from  which  the  Cretaceons 
aea  retired  last  of  all  on  this  continent.  Its  waters  at  this  date 
M*  shed  into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  with  no  indication  anywhere 
of  a  pre-existing  barrier.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  English 
and  North  German  Wealden  formation,  having  mined  in  it ; 
but,  as  J.  S.  Newberry  did  not,  so  I  did  not,  find  a  trace  of  evi- 
dence for  assuming  a  sweet-water  formation  at  the  Nacimiento 
copper-deposits. 

My  assumption,  therefore,  stands  on  proper  ground,  unless 
more  than  a  probability  to  the  contrary  be  offered. 

■  J.  a  Newben7,  R^ort  on  the  Ezpedititm  of  1869,  pages  IIT  and  118. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

t  It  ta  one  of  the  various  atnuige  thinga  observed  in  geological  reports,  that  are 
the  componnd  work  of  manj — that,  althongh  X  8.  Newberry  proinineDtly  and 
npeiledlj  refers  to  the  palmfowilB  of  Nacimiento,  hie  platea  show  naught  under 
Uiatb««d,butdo  ehow  a  tme  image  of  these  "  palm-leaTes,"  described  aacoUected 
in  "quite  a  number"  hj  Mr.  Redmond  from  "the  Trisssic  strata  at  Lob  Broncos, 
Sonora,"  a  locality  not  viaiCed  hj  the  expedition  of  which  the  report  is  made.  I 
ma;  nuntion,  as  an  amusing  coincidence,  that  at  Prof.  Newberry's  and  at  mj  time 
time  was  at  Kacimiento  a  silver-smith,  who  hailed  from  Loa  Broncos,  Sonora, 
ud  who,  whenever  in  bis  trade  he  needed  copper,  smelted  it  in  a  miniature  era- 
ciUe  on  a  miniature  Mexican  forge  with  acoordion-shaped  bellows,  using  as  his 
material  (or  copper  the  fossil  palm-leaves  of  Nacimiento,  of  which  within  easy 
■alk  from  his  door  he  coald  pick  all  he  was  in  need  of,  and  of  which  he  kept  on 
huid  "quite  a  number." 
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If  ever  J.  S.  Newberry's  and  my  own  observatioDB  as  to  the 
geological  position  and  normal  character  of  the  depoaita  in 
question  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  actual  local 
observations,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

Joseph  Le  Contb,  Berkeley,  Cal, :  All  geologists,  but  espe- 
cially students  of  the  phenomena  of  metalliferous  veins,  are 
under  deep  obligation  to  Bergrath  Poeepny  for  the  very  lucid 
exposition  and  abundant  illustrationB  of  these  phenomena  con- 
tained in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  "  Qenesis  of  Ore-De- 
posits." Like  the  previous  treatise  of  Sandberger,  though 
taking  an  extreme  opposite  position,  it  must  powerfully  revive 
the  interest  of  students  and  observers  in  the  purely  scientific 
theory  of  metalliferous  veins.  Although  read  at  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  of  the  "World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
in  1893,  it  has  only  very  recently  fallen  under  my  eye.  As  I 
have  thought  much,  and  published  somewhat  on  this  subject,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  this 
masterly  work. 

All,  I  think,  will  agree  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  clear  distinction  which  the  author  draws 
between  what  be  calls  the  vadoae,  or  superficial,  and  the  deep 
circulation  of  underground  water ;  the  wat«r  in  the  one  case 
containing  air,  and  therefore  oxidizing;  in  the  other,  destitute 
of  air,  and  therefore  non-oxidizing;  the  one  circulation  driven 
by  gravity  alone,  the  direction  of  the  current  being  determined 
by  the  place  of  outflow,  the  other  driven  largely  by  heat  re- 
ceived in  the  lower  parts  of  its  circuit,  and  the  direction  of  its 
current  being  mainly  upward. 

We  are  all,  I  think,  especially  pleased  with  the  significance 
he  finds  in,  and  the  importance  he  attaches  to,  the  oxidizing 
and  non-oxidizing  effects  of  these  two  circulations  respectively. 
It  follows,  from  this  view,  that  metallic  sulphides  are  not  de- 
posited from  the  waters  of  the  vadose  circulation,  unless  under 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic 
matter ;  and  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  form 
of  sulphides  is  usually  a  sign  of  deposit  from  ascendiog  currents 
of  the  deeper  non-oxidizing  circulation. 

Most  of  ns,  I  think,  too  (and  I  among  the  number),  will  agree 
with  him,  as  against  Sandberger,  that  since  great  deep  fissures 
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arc  not  empty,  air-filled  spaces,  but  are  neceeaaril;  filled  with 
water,  deposits  in  them  cannot  take  place  hy  seepage  or  oozing, 
or  lateral  secretion  from  the  immediate  bounding-walle.  Also, 
that  the  phenomena  of  crustiiieation  or  ribbon-etracture  of  vein- 
contents  seem  to  negative  such  a  mode  of  filling  as  is  supposed 
by  Bandberger ;  that  thia  atracture  does  not  indicate  a  filling 
by  oozing  and  trickling  of  waters  containing  sohible  matters, 
down  on  a  free  surface,  hut  rather  a  deposit  in  successive  layers 
inward  from  water  contained  in  the  fissure. 

For  all  this,  and  very  much  more  which  I  cannot  repeat 
here,  we  are  under  many  ohligationa  to  Bergrath  Posepny. 
NerertheleBS,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  carries  his  ascension- 
riewa  much  too  far ;  that  in  hia  zeal  against  the  extreme  lateral- 
secretion  views  of  Sandberger,  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
of  ascensiouism ;  and  that  a  truer  view  than  either  may  he  found 
b  one  that  shall  combine  and  reconcile  these  two  extremes. 

The  evidence  of  the  extremeness  of  his  views  is  found,  and- 
indeed  is  embodied,  in  hie  use  of  the  term  barf/sphere.  As  con- 
trasted with  liikosphere,  this  term  can  only  mean  a  region  in  the- 
interior  of  the  earth,  the  materials  of  which  are  heavier,  because 
more  metalliferous,  than  the  superficial  lithosphere  visible  to  us. 
Prom  such  a  metalliferous  barysphere,  he  thinks,  all  the  metals 
of  ore^leposits  (with  trifling  exceptions)  are  derived.  It  is  true, 
that  in  his  reply  to  objectors,  he  speaks  of  his  barysphere  as 
only  the  equivalent  of  the  "  unknown  depths  "  of  other  writers ; 
but,  it  ftiuBt  be  remarked,  that  this  latter  term,  while  open  to 
the  objection  of  indefinitenees,  does  not,  necessarily,  carry  with 
it  any  implication  of  a  region  peculiar  in  its  density  and  in  the 
abundance  of  its  metallic  contents,  although  it  is  doubtless  often 
naed  with  this  implication.  The  word  barysphere,  on  the  other 
band,  fixes  definitely  an  idea  which  has  long  floated  vaguely  in 
the  minds  of  many  writers  on  this  sobject  It  will,  therefore, 
form  the  central  point  of  my  criticism. 

L — ^Ib  thbbb  a  Babtbphebb  within  Eeacb  of  Cibculatinq 
"Water  ? 
It  is  tnie,  that  the  earth  increases  in  density  from  the  surface 
toward  the  center,  and  probably  to  the  very  center  itself.  This 
w  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  superficial  parts.     It  is  trne,  alBO,  that. 
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the  increasing  densify,  while  certunly  due,  in  part,  to  conden- 
aatioD  by  iocreasiiig  pressure,  is  probably  alao  due,  in  part,  to 
difl*erence  of  material,  and  especially  to  the  presence  of  metals, 
aa  sulphides  or  native,  in  greater  abundance  in  the  interior 
parts.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  deeper  parts  of  the  earth 
are  certainly  heavier,  and  probably  more  metalliferous,  than 
the  superficial  parts.  Ih  a  word,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  bary- 
sphere,  and  probably  in  the  sense  used  by  Fosepuy,  as  being 
more  metalliferous.  But  how  deep  must  we  go  to  find  this 
barysphere  ?    Let  ue  see. 

Taking  the  density  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth  (or 
what  Posepny  would  call  the  lithosphere)  at  2.5,  and  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  at  5.5  (Posepny  accepts  these 
figures),  and  assuming  the  simplest  rate  of  increase,  viz.,  a  uni- 
form rate,  then  an  actual  density  equal  to  the  mean  density  of 
5.5  would  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  1000  miles,  and  the  central 
density  would  be  14.5.*  This  is  an  increase  of  3  in  1000  miles. 
At  the  depth  of  100  miles,  therefore,  the  increase  would  be  0.3 
and  the  density  only  2,8.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  we  ever  have 
circulating  water  coming  up  from  any  such  depth  as  100  miles  ? 
And  yet,  2.8  is  only  about  the  density  of  our  more  basic  erup- 
tives,  and  therefore  wholly  undeserving  the  name  of  a  bary- 
sphere. Circulating  water  may  possibly  come  up  from  as  deep 
as  10  miles,  but  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the  density  tKere 
is  only  2.58 — an  increase  over  the  superficial  density  wholly  in- 
appreciable. Dr.  Raymond,  interpreting  Posepny,  defines  the 
barysphere  as  all  that  interior  region,  the  circulating  water  of 
which  would  not  come  up  at  all  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Boes 
this  mean  all  bat  the  superficial  region  traversed  by  the  vadose 
or  oxidizing  circulation  ?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  far  Irom  the  sun 
face,  and  the  term  barysphere,  as  applied  to  it,  is  anrely  wholly 
inappropriate  and  misleading. 

Bat  it  may  be  answered  that  all  this  reasoning  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  wiiform  rate  of  increase  of  interior  density ; 
while  in  fact  the  great  mean  density  of  the  earth  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  of  a  highly  metalliferous  shell  at  no 

*  B;  matheoiBtical  calculation  based  on  the  above  couditione,  an  actual  densi^ 
equal  to  the  mean  dengitj  of  5.5  i*  reached  at  depth  of  \  radius  from  the  surface. 
Multiplying  this  gain  of  3  by  4  and  adding  the  Burfaoe  density  of  £.6  mak«  a  cen- 
tral density  of  14.6(3X4  +  2.5  =  14.5). 
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great  distance  beneath  the  surlace  and  therefore  within  easy 
reach  of  circulating  waters.  To  this  view  I  make  the  following 
objections : 

1.  All  our  general  rea^oninga  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
great  mean  deosity  of  the  earth,  whether  (a)  condensation  by 
increasing  pressure,  or  (b)  arraugement  of  materials  of  a  primal 
iiued  earth  according  to  their  relative  specific  gravities,  would 
make  the  increase  progressive  to  the  center.  In  fact  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  the  conditions  under  which  a  dense  metalliferoaa 
shell  a  little  way  beneath  the  surface  could  be  formed.* 

2.  We  have  abundance  of  materials  coming  up  in  eruptions 
from  depths  as  great  as  circulating  water  is  ever  likely  to  reach, 
and  yet  these  materials  show  no  such  density  and  metalliferouB- 
nesB  as  is  implied  in  the  term  barysphere. 

But  again,  it  may  be  objected  that  I  greatly  underestimate 
the  depth  which  may  be  reached  by  underground  water.  This 
brings  up  an  important  but  dilficult  question.  Is  there  any 
Kmit  to  the  depth  to  which  meteoric  water  may  penetrate  ?  If 
so,  what  determinee  the  limit  and  where  is  it  ?  These  are 
questions  which  science  is  probably  not  yet  prepared  to  answer 
definitely.  I  once  thought,  that  since  the  pressure  of  a  water- 
colomn  increases  uniformly  with  the  depth,  while  the  elastic 
tension  of  steam  in  contact  with  water  increases  with  increas- 
ing heat  at  an  increasing  rate,  so  as  to  develop  a  logarithmic 
curve,  there  must  be  a  depth  at  which  the  tension  of  steam 
wonld  be  equal  to  the  downward  pressure,  and  that  at  that 
depth  would  be  found  the  limit  of  underground  water;  and  I 
expressed  this  conclusion  in  my  Elements  of  Gedo^,  page  99. 
Farther  refleclioa  has  convinced  me  that  the  conclusion  ia  un- 
warranted. Such  a  limit  would  undoubtedly  be  reached  if  the 
increase  of  tension  continued  to  follow  the  same  law  indefi- 
nitely. But  it  ifl  now  known  that  at  a  certain  temperature, 
called  the  critical  point,  steam  has  the  same  density  as  the 
water  from  which  it  is  formed.    At  this  point,  therefore,  it  may 

*  Of  the  two  caoSGB  mentioned  above,  the  first  wonld  probably  produce  increwe 
U  u  increasing  rate  and  pot  the  place  of  density  equal  to  mean  deusity  deeper 
lliu  1  ridiuB  down.  The  lecond  might  give  rine  to  any  kind  ot  rate  according  to 
Uk  leUlire  amoont  of  the  different  kinds  of  metals ;  but  not  impiobftbly  to  a  de- 
CRuiDg  Me  and  put  the  place  of  mean  density  higher.  The  combioatioD  of  then 
1*0  sonld  make  an  indetenninable  late  ;  bat  aomething  like  s  uniform  rate  is  as 
pioUUe  u,  perhapa  more  probable  than,  any  other. 
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be  regarded  as  eitiier  steam  or  water  indifferently,  and  under 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature  it  takes  the  one  form  or  the 
other.  Beyond  this  point  it  is  no  longer  steam  in  contact  with 
water,  but  dry  steam,  which  we  know  follows  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent law.  Now  the  critical  point  of  water  is  about  700°  F. 
and  the  tension  of  steam  at  this  point  is  abont  200  atmospfaeres. 
Taking  the  increase  of  underground  temperature  at  1°  for  53 
feet,  or  100°  per  mile,  the  temperature  of  700°  would  be  found 
at  the  depth  of  seven  miles.  But  the  pressure  of  a  water- 
column  there  would  be  about  1100  atmospheres.  The  tenBion 
has  not  yet  even  nearly  reached  the  pressure ;  and,  as  the  law 
changes  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  tension  would  never  over- 
take the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  all.  Therefore,  if  the  under- 
ground water  is  limited  at  all  in  its  downward  course,  as  is 
probably  the  caae,  it  must  be  limited  in  some  other  way,  prob- 
ably by  increasing  compactness  of  material,  ander  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  Biiperincumbent  rock,  which,  by  closing  up  the 
pores,  would  inhibit  further  penetration,  or  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  water  to  come  up  again  in  ascending  currente. 

I  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  whether 
there  be  a  limit  to  underground  water  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
below  a  certain  moderate  depth,  say  8  or  10  miles,  such  water 
cannot  be  circulating;  for  beyond  this  the  compactness  of  rock 
under  superincumbent  pressure  would  be  such,  that  while  capil- 
larity and  weight  of  water-column  might  still  urge  further 
movement,  passages  sufficiently  open  to  allow  currents  of  circu- 
lation could  not  exist 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  limit  of  circulating  water 
cannot  be  more  than  10  miles  in  depth.  Below  this,  water  may 
indeed  penetrate  by  capillarity  and  by  weight  of  its  own 
column,  but  such  water  does  not  enter  into  ordinary  circula- 
tion, although  it  may  come  up  in  volcanic  eruptions  and  indeed 
supply  the  force  of  such  eruptions.  Still,  below  this  again,  and 
even  to  the  very  center,  there  may  possibly  be  what  Fisher  calls 
constituent  water,  i.e.,  original  water  occluded  in  the  primal  fused 
magma  of  the  earth,  still  present  in  the  interior  and  coming  up 
in  volcanoes,  and  (according  to  him)  the  cause  of  their  erup- 
tions. If  there  be  such,  it  is  not  circulating  water  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  and  therefore  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 
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Undergronnd  water  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  as  exiBting 
in  three  possible  conditiona,  bat  more  and  more  doubtfully  in 
the  order  named : 

1.  Circulating  meteoric  water.  This  of  course  is  certain. 
It  probably  extends  bat  a  few  miles  (8  or  10)  below  the  sur- 
face. 

2.  Meteoric  water,  but  not  circulatlag.  The  existence  of 
this  is  probable.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it "  volcanic  " 
water,  because  it  is  a  probable  source  of  the  eruptive  force  of 
voleanoee. 

3.  Coofltituent  water,  originally  occluded  in  the  primal 
tnagma  of  the  incandescent  fused  earth,  and  still  occluded  in  the 
materials  of  the  interior.  This,  Fisher  thinks,  is  still  escaping, 
ani  in  doing  ao,  iusea  ita  way  toward  the  surface,  and  finally 
emerges  in  volcanic  eruptions.  This,  of  coarse,  is  very 
doabtful. 

Of  these  three,  if  they  all  exist,  we  are  concerned,  I  believe, 
nith  the  first  only. 

We  have  assumed  10  miles  as  the  limit  of  circulating  water, 
ftnd  therefore  the  limit  of  depth  from  which  metals  may  be 
derived.  Bat  at  that  depth,  aa  already  shown,  there  is  no 
"  baryspbere  "  in  any  intelli^ble  sense  of  that  word.  For  the 
lUfierence  in  density  and  in  metalliferouaness  between  the  rocks 
there  and  those  at  the  surface  is  quite  inappreciable.  "We 
have,  in  &ct,  much  material  coming  up  from  this  very  region, 
and  therefore  know  its  denaity.  Our  more  basic  rocks  are 
bdeed  iar  denser  and  more  metalliferous  than  the  average  of 
that  region,  having  acquired  greater  density  by  differentiation 
ftom  an  average  magma  representing  that  re^on. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  greater  abundance  of  metallic 
ores  in  solution  in  ascending  waters  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
greater  abundance  of  metals  in  their  lower  courses,  but  of  the 
greater  heat  which  they  take  up  in  that  part  of  their  course 
and  the  greater  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
there.  Both  heat  and  pressure  greatly  increase  the  solvent 
power  of  water  upon  the  feebly  soluble  metallic  sulphides. 
Thus  heavily  freighted,  the  waters  lose,  in  ascending,  both  heat 
and  pressore,  and  therefore  deposit  abundantly  in  their  upward 
wnne.  In  a  word,  ascending  waters  are  rich  in  metallic  con- 
tents, not  because  they  have  traveraed  a  barysphere,  but  because 
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tke^  have  traversed  a  thermosphere.  With  equal  heat  and  pres- 
Bure,  I  am  convinced,  they  would  get  ae  much  metal  irom  oar 
more  basic  rocks  here  at  the  surface  as  they  now  do  from  tiie 
hypothetical  barysphere.  These  ascending  waters  are  non- 
ozidizing,  not  becanse  they  have  never  seen  the  air,  Le.,  are  not 
meteoric,  but  because  they  have  exhausted  their  oxidizing  power 
by  previous  oxidatioD  of  metala,  of  organic  matters,  and  other 
oxidable  substances  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  downward 
course. 

n. — Vadose  »a.  Deep  Circulation. 

Again,  I  think,  Pbsepny  draws  much  too  sharp  a  distinction 
between  hie  two  kinds  of  circulation;  not  indeed  as  to  their 
oxidizing  and  non-oxidizing  properties,  but  as  to  the  force  of 
circulation  in  the  two  cases  respectively.  In  hia  anxiety  to 
distinguiBh  them  sharply,  he  speaks  as  if  the  forces  of  circula- 
tion in  the  two  cases  were  entirely  different,  being  gravity  or 
hydroBtatic  pressure  in  the  one  case  and  capillarity  in  the  other. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  hydrostatic  pressure 
is  th» Jvndamenial  cause  iu  both  cases  alike;  although  heat,  by 
lightening  the  ascending  column  and  thus  disturbing  the  hy- 
drostatic equilibrium,  is  the  immediately  determimng  cause  iu  the 
latter.  As  Mr.  Rickard,  in  the  discussion,  has  justly  pointed 
out,  the  effect  of  heat  in  the  underground  circulation  is  exactly 
like  its  effect  in  determining  circulation  in  a  system  of  honae- 
warming  pipes. 

Again,  Posepny  lays  much  stress  on  capiUarity  as  an  addi- 
tional force  urging  forward  the  circulation.  But  surely  this 
cannot  be  so.  Capillarity  is  indeed  a  powerful  force,  urging 
water  to  where  there  is  none,  but  an  equally  powerful  force 
fixing  it  where  it  is.  So  far  from  assisting,  it  powerfully  im- 
pedes circulation,  and,  where  it  is  strong  enough,  inhibits  it 
altogether.  Dry  clay  is  a  powerful  absorber  of  water,  but, 
when  once  wet,  it  becomes  impermeable  to  circulation. 

In  fact,  Posepny  sometimes  speaks  of  the  deep  barysphere 
circulation,  as  contrasted  with  the  vadose  circulation,  in  such 
terms  that  one  is  left  in  serious  doubt  whether  he  regards  the 
former  as  meteoric  water  at  all ;  and  yet  he  speaks  of  it  as  cir- 
culating. Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he  regarded  his  vadose 
water  alone  as  meteoric  and  his  barysphere  water  as  some  other 
kind  of  water  coming  up  from  the  deep  interior  of  the  earth. 
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like,  fbr  example,  the  conBtituent  water  of  Fiaher.  Sncli  water, 
if  there  be  any  such,  might  indeed  be  conceived  as  coming  up 
tromametalliferoaB  bary8phere,such  as  hesuppoBca.  But  this 
would  be  escaping  water,  not  circulating  water.  If  he  means 
anything  like  this,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated,  for  it  changes 
entirely  the  ground  of  diacusaiou,  and  much  that  I  have  said 
i^ve  would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  For  my  own  part,  unlesa 
we  adopt  Fisher's  view,  I  believe  that  we  never  have  any 
water  coming  up  which  has  not  previously  gone  down.  This  is 
what  ia  meant  by  circulation,  but  I  cannot  think  Poaepny  can 
mean  that  hie  deep  circulating  water  is  not  meteoric;  and  I 
therefore  aay  nothing  more  on  this  head. 

m. — Leaching  of  Wall-Rook. 
Agiun,  althoagh  I  fully  agree  with  Poaepny  and  his  brilliant 
expositor,  Dr.  Saymond,  that  cruatification,  when  it  is  well  de- 
veloped, indicates  deposit  from  within,  by  ascending  waters  al- 
ready occupying  the  fissure,  and  not  by  laterally  incoming  water 
depoeiling  in  the  act  of  incoming  (in  the  manner  of  seepage- 
water  is  emp^  cavities),  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in  think- 
ing that  the  pressure  of  auch  ascending  water  would  necessarily 
or  even  usually  prevent  the  incoming  of  lateral  currents  from 
the  waU-rock.  It  ia  donbtless  true  that  the  ascending  water  in 
the  fiflsnre  ia  under  higher  preeeure  than  predaeli/  simUar  water 
OD  the  ontaide ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatic  prcBsare  de- 
termined by  the  height  of  the  outlet,  it  is  also  under  hydraulic 
preanire  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current. 
Bat  the  water  saturating  the  wall-rock  is  also,  of  courae,  under 
heavy  hydrostatic  pressure.  And  when  we  remember  the  slow- 
neaa  of  the  ascending  current  (which  ia  a  necessary  condition 
for  deposit),  and  therefore  the  alight  excesa  of  the  pressure  over 
that  measured  hy  the  height  of  its  outlet ;  and  when  we  re- 
member further  that  the  ascending  water  ia  hot  while  the  wall- 
water  is  cooler,  and  therefore  denaer,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
the  preasare  of  the  ascending  or  the  lateral  waters  will  be  the 
greater,  and  therefore  whether  the  current  will  set  outward  or 
inward.  The  pressure  of  the  ascending  water  is  greater  by 
virtae  of  its  motion,  but  that  of  the  wall-rock  ia  greater  by  vir- 
tue of  its  greater  density.  It  Beeme  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  sometimes  and  in  some  places  the  current 
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wonld  set  oatvard,  and  sometimes  and  in  some  places  it  woald 
set  inward.  In  many  places,  doubtless,  the  wall-rock  is  not 
saturated.  In  such  places,  of  course,  the  current  would  set  out^ 
ward  by  capillarity,  as  well  as  by  pressure,  until  saturation  is 
reached.  Of  course,  also,  impediments  to  upward  flow,  brought 
about  by  filling  of  the  fissure  by  deposit  or  otherwise,  would 
increase  the  interior  pressure,  and  wonld  cause  an  upward  ram- 
ification and  outflow  in  many  places  at  the  surface. 

Although  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  perfect,  yet,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  ascending  fissure-current,  with  its  freight  of  dis- 
solved matters  and  its  tributary  drainage  from  the  country-walls, 
may  be  roughly  compared  to  a  main  river  with  its  freight  of  sus- 
pended materials  and  its  lateral  tributaries.  In  such  a  stream, 
the  tributaries  usually  dischar);;e  freely  into  the  main  river,  in- 
creasing in  volume,  though  perhaps  diminishing  its  percent- 
age of  ireight ;  but  sometimes,  by  the  greater  pressure  of  flood- 
waters,  the  main  stream  may  back  up  the  tributaries  until  equi- 
librium is  restored.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the  main  ascend- 
ing fissure-stream,  with  its  freight  of  dissolved  matters,  usually 
receives  tributaries  from  the  wall-rock,  although,  by  defect  of 
pressure  of  the  latter  or  increased  pressure  of  the  former,  the 
main  current  may  overflow  into  the  wall-rock.  Again,  in  both 
cases,  the  percentage  of  freight  is  usually  greatest  in  the  main 
stream,  and  therefore  the  deposits  by  diminished  velocity  and 
carrying  power  in  the  one  case  and  by  diminished  heat  and 
pressure  and  solvent  power  in  the  other,  are  heaviest  there,  al- 
though Bometimea  heavy  deposits  occur  also  in  the  back  waters. 
Again,  in  both  cases,  while  the  tributaries  increase  the  volume 
of  the  current,  they  usually  diminish  the  percentage  of  freight, 
although  sometimes  the  reverse  may  be  the  fact.  Finally,  as 
rivers,  when  obstructed  by  their  own  deposits,  may  rea«h  their 
final  destination  by  inverse  ramification  and  through  many 
mouths,  so  ascending  fissure-currents,  obstructed  by  their  own 
deposits,  may  branch  upward  and  reach  the  sur&ce  by  many 
exits.  This,  however,  can  be  seen  only  in  ascending  currents 
still  depositing,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat 
Springs.  In  most  cases  this  part  of  their  coarse  has  been 
carried  away  by  erosion. 

In  a  word,  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  while  usually 
the  main  deposits  have  been  brought  up  feom  below,  yet  the 
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tributariea  from  the  country-wall  do  contribute,  and  Bometimes 
ia  an  importaut  degree,  to  the  metallic  contenta  of  the  veins. 
This  seems  nell-nigh  proved  in  those  cases  given  t>y  Saudberger 
and  Becker,  in  which  analyses,  especially  selective  analyses,  find 
notable  quantities  of  the  required  metals  in  the  more  basic 
minerals  of  the  country  wall-rock.  To  discredit  the  obvious 
inferences  from  the  results  of  a  method  so  much  in  accord  with 
modem  science  and  substitute  a  roundabout  process  of  second- 
ary leacbings  by  vadose  circulation  of  primary  impregnations 
derived  from  a  hypothetical  barysphere,  as  Poeepny  does,  most 
be  regarded  as  a  return  to  the  speculative  methods  of  early 
writers.  Again,  in  cases  like  the  lead-ores  of  Missouri  and 
Wiaconsin,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  disturbance  or  of 
igneous  agency  of  any  kind,  is  it  not  more  rational  to  derive 
the  metals  from  the  wall-rock,  though  probably  from  its  deeper 
parts,  than  from  an  unknown  barysphere  7 

rV". — A.  More  Compkbhbnsivb  Thboet  Nbbded. 

Id  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  views  brought  for- 
ward in  1888  in  my  paper  on  the  "  0enesia  of  Metalliferous 
Veins"  (Am.  Jour.  0/  Seu,  vol,  xxvi.,  p.  1,  1883),  although  I 
would  perhaps  now  modify  them  slightly  on  some  points,  still 
represent  well  the  present  condition  of  science  on  this  subject 
Those  who  have  read  that  paper  will  remember  that  it  is  an 
attempt  based  partly  on  my  own  investigations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  metalliferous  vein-formation  now  going  on  at  Sul- 
phnr  Bank  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  partly  on  a  general 
enrvey  of  the  whole  field,  to  embody  a  comprehensive  and 
rational  theory,  avoiding  extremes  on  both  hands.  In  it  I 
devoted  considerable  apace  to  combating  the  extreme  lateral- 
secretion  views  of  Sandberger.  I  did  so  because,  on  account 
of  the  recent  appearance  and  signal  ability  of  his  treatise,  it 
seemed  likely  to  do  harm  by  carrying  scientific  opinion  too  far 
in  one  direction.  If  it  had  been  Posepny's  treatise  instead  of 
Sandberger's,  I  should  have  felt  equally  compelled  to  combat 
it,  and  on  the  same  ground.  Posepny  quotes  freely  from  my 
papers  on  "  Sulphur  Bank  "  and  on  "  Steamboat  Springs,"  but 
not  from  that  on  "  Genesis  of  Metalliferous  Veins."  Whether 
he  has  seen  it,  I  do  not  know. 

There  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  strong  tendency  to  ex- 
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treme  views  on  this  sabject  On  the  one  hand,  ascensionists 
would  derive  all  metala  from  a  mjaterious  metslliferoas  region 
— a  "  baryaphere,"  aod  so  strong  is  their  advocacy  that  even 
when  analysis  £nds  the  required  metals  in  notable  quantities 
in  the  wall-rock,  they  discredit  the  obvious  inference  by  sug- 
gesting a  secondary  leaching  of  materials  deposited  there  by 
primary  baryapheric  currents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lateral- 
secretionists  would  derive  metals  not  from  ascending  currents 
at  ail,  but  wholly  from  direct  secretion  from  the  immediate 
bounding-walls ;  and  so  strong  is  their  advocacy  that  even 
when  the  deposit  of  metals  from  hot  ascending  currents  is 
proved  by  direct  observation,  as  at  Sulphnr  Bank  and  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  they  seek  to  throw  discredit  on  the  obvious  infei^ 
enco  in  regard  to  all  metalliferous  veins,  by  giving  many  cases 
in  which  hot  springs  do  not  deposit  any  metala.  My  paper 
was  an  earnest  attempt  to  combine  what  is  true  in  each,  and 
thus  to  reconcile  these  extremes  by  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
which  explains  their  differences. 

According  to  my  view,  the  source  of  metals  is,  indeed,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  leaching,  but  not  by  lateral  secretion ;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  from  a  hypothetical  barysphere,  but  ftom  the 
wall-rock;  though,  again,  not  from  all  points  alike,  but  mainly 
from  the  deepest  parts,  and  even  from  below  the  deepest  parts, 
of  sensible  fiasurea.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  diaputee,  I 
believe  both  sides  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  Ascensiou- 
iata  are  right  in  deriving  metals  m^nly  by  ascending  currents 
from  great  depths,  but  wrong  in  imagining  these  depths  to  be 
an  exceptionally  metalliferous  barysphere.  They  are  wrong 
also  in  not  allowing  subordinate  contributions  by  lateral  cur- 
rents from  the  wall-rock  higher  up.  The  lateral-secretionists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  right  in  deriving  metals  by  leaching, 
from  the  wall-rock,  but  wrong  in  not  making  the  main  source 
the  thermosphere. 

In  the  uncolored  light  of  a  more  comprehensive  view,  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  subject  disappear. 

1.  Ore-deposits,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  aenae,  may  take 
place  from  many  kinda  of  waters,  but  especially  from  alkaline 
solutions;  for  these  are  the  natural  aolventa  of  metallic  sul- 
phides, and  metallic  sulphides  are  usoally  the  original  form  of 
such  deposits. 
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2.  They  may  take  place  from  waters  at  any  temperature 
and  pressare,  but  mainly  from  thoae  at  high  temperature  and 
Qoder  heavy  preeaore,  because,  on  account  of  their  great  solvent 
power,  such  waters  are  heavily  freighted  with  metale. 

3.  The  depositing  waters  may  be  moving  in  any  direction — 
Dp-coming,  horizontally  moving  or  even  sometimes  down-going, 
but  mainly  up-coming,  because  by  losing  heat  and  pressure  at 
every  step,  such  waters  are  sure  to  deposit  abundantly. 

4.  Deposits  may  take  place  in  any  kind  of  water-ways — ^in 
open  fissures,  in  incipient  fissures,  joints,  cracks,  and  even  in 
porous  sandstone,  but  especially  in  great  open  fissures,  because 
these  are  the  main  highways  of  ascending  waters  from  the 
greatest  depths. .  , 

5.  Deposits  may  be  found  in  many  regions  and  in  many 
kinds  of  rocks,  but  m«nly  in  mountain-regions  and  in  meta- 
morptuc  and  igneous  rocks,  because  the  thermoephere  is  nearer 
the  snrfiice,  and  ready  access  thereto  through  great  fissures  is 
found  mostly  in  these  regions  and  iu  these  rocks. 
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PART  L— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Iniroddction. 

Thb  following  paper  upon  the  principlea  controlling  the 
depoeidon  of  ores  is  adapted  from  a  treatise  on  Metamor- 
phism,  to  be  published  hereafter  as  a  Monograph  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  In  the  present  paper  the  argument 
can  be  made  only  in  outUne.  Tbe  argument  is  especially  frag- 
mentary in  the  treatment  of  the  general  principles  controlling 
the  circulation  of  underground  water. 

It  will  be  held  in  this  paper  that  the  deposition  of  moat  ores 
is  but  a  epecial  case  of  the  general  work  of  groundwaters,  of 
exceptional  interest  to  man.  In  order  to  understand  the 
special  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  controlling  the  circulation  and  work 
of  groundwaters.  In  the  treatise  from  which  this  work  is 
adapted  I  have  attempted  to  treat  this  subject  more  fully  and 
broadly  than  has  heretofore  been  done.  From  this  treatise  so 
much  is  abstracted  as  seems  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
understahd  the  special  application  ot  the  work  of  groundwaters 
to  the  genesis  of  ore-depoeits.  Where  points  are  not  covered 
with  sufficient  fullnese,  I  beg  the  reader  to  suspend  judgment 
until  he  sees  the  iiill  treatise. 

In  the  treatise,  as  well  as  in  the  following  paper,  I  have  of 
conrie  drawn  upon  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  writings 
of  all  previous  workers.  No  general  treatise  upon  a  broad 
subject  IB  the  work  of  a  single  man.  It  is  the  conjoint  product 
of  all  previous  workers  and  its  writer.  In  the  following  dis- 
cuBsion  of  ore-depoBita  I  am  indebted  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
Qted'ideas  to  this  subject,  from  the  great  Bisehof  to  Sandberger 
and  Posepny-  I  have  tried  to  give  full  credit  to  all  by  numerous 
references;  bnt  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  done  full  justice  in 
every  case.  A  comparison  with  the  writings  of  others  will  show 
that  I  am  in  accord  with  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  upon  more 
pointa  than  with  any  one  else.* 

Ore-deposita  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,   viz, :  (A) 

*  See  discusalon  in  thisTolnme,  page  270.  "On  the  Oeneau  of  HetAUiteiODi 
Vein^"  b7  Jos.-  Le  Conte :  Am,  Jawn,  &>.,  3d  Seriea,  toL  xxyi,  1883,  p.  1 
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orea  of  direct  igneous  origin,  (B)  ores  which  are  the  direct 
resalt  of  the  processes  of  sedimentation,  and  (C)  ores  which 
are  deposited  by  underground  water. 

Ore^eposits  of  direct  igneous  ori^n  are  probably  of  limited 
extent  Certain  very  basic  igneous  rocks  have  been  worked  as 
iron-ores.  In  Norway  are  sulphide  ores  of  various  metals 
which  Vogt*  holds  to  be  a  direct  segregation  from  a  magma. 
Emmonst  has  also  favored  the  idea  of  at  least  a  first  concentra- 
tion of  the  metallic  contents  of  ore  by  processes  of  differentia- 
tion from  igneous  rocks,  more  particularly  basic  ones.  In 
many  cases  where  ore-deposite,  and  especially  sulphides  are 
Bupposed  to  be  igneous,  the  qaestion  may  pertinently  be  asked 
u  to  how  far  aqueous  agencies  have  worked  in  connection  with 
tiie  igneous  agencies.  I  suspect,  1»  moat  cases,  that  even  if  a 
£rst  concentration  has  been  accomplished  by  magmatic  differ- 
entiation, that  a  second  and  more  imjKtrteut  concentration  has 
been  performed  by  underground  waters,  and  this  position  I  un- 
derstand Emmons  also  to  hold.  Upon  the  question  as  to  how 
i&r  some  ore-deposits  are  the  direct  processes  of  igneous  agen- 
cies I  do  not  propoee  here  to  enter. 

To  a  limited  extent  ores  are  also  the  direct  result  of  pro> 
cesBCB  of  sedimentation.  As  an  instance  of  sueh  ores  may  be 
mentioned  some  placer  deposits.  Possibly  some  ores  are  due 
to  sublimation. 

However,  in  so  far  as  ores  are  of  igneous  origin,  or  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  processes  of  sedimentation,  or  are  the  results 
of  Boblimation,  they  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper.  I  intend  here  to  consider  only  the  third  group  of  ores, 
— those  produced  through  the  agency  of  underground  waters. 

Ml/ frst  and  fundamental  premise  is  that  the  greater  number  of 
art-deposits  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 

The  Thrbb  Zones  of  the  Lithospherb. 
In  another  placet  ^  l**^^  shown  that  the  outer  part  of  the 
cnirt  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  depending 

•  J.  H.  U  Vogl:  ZritoeSr. /tir  proii.  G«rf.,  im.  Md  Apr.,  18B3;  OcL,  1894; 
Apt,  8epL,  Not.,  Dec.,  1896. 

t  IVoM.  Am.  Itut,  Milk.  E»g.,  vol.  siii.,  pp.  53-95.  "  The  Hiaei  of  Qaalet 
CDnit;,Co)ondo,"  b^  a  F.  Emmonit :  \Hk  ^mt.  R^  U.  8.  OtoL  Sun.,  p*rt  iL, 
18»S-96,  pp.  470-*72. 

t  "FrinclplcB  of  North  Americao  Pre-Cambruui  0«o1og7,"  bj  C  B.  Vtit 
HiN,  IM  Jml  Btp.  V.  8.  0«ol.  San),  fur  1894-6,  pL  i.,  p.  589  d  leq.,  1896. 
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Upon  the  character  of  its  deformation ;  an  upper  zone  of  irac- 
tnre,  a  lower  zone  of  rock  flowage,  and  a  middle  zone  of  com- 
bined fracture  and  flowage. 

Zone  of  Fracture. 
The  zone  of  fracture  is  that  near  the  eurface.  In  this  zone 
the  rocks  are  not  deformed  mainly  bj  flowage,  bat  hj  tractore. 
They  are  adjusted  to  their  new  positions  mmnly  by  rupture  and 
ditierential  movements  between  the  separated  parte.  When 
rocks  are  deformed  in  the  zone  of  fracture  the  ruptures  which 
occur  are  those  of  faulting,  jointing,  differential  movements  be- 
tween the  layers  (or  accommodation),  fissility,  and  brecciation. 
The  so-called  folds  in  the  zone  of  fracture  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  numerous  parallel  joint-fractures  across  the  strata  with  slight 
displacementa  at  the  joints,  giving  each  block  a  slightly  differ- 
ent position  from  the  previous  one,  and  thus  as  a  whole  mak< 
ing  a  fold.  For  instance,  the  folds  of  the  rigid  rocka  in  the 
Alleghenies  are  not  in  the  main  true  flexures,  but  a  series  of 
slightly  displaced  blocks. 

Zone  of  Flowage. 
In  the  zone  of  rock-flowage  the  deformation  is  by  granulation 
or  recrystallization,  no  openings  being  produced,  or  at  least 
none  except  those  of  microscopic  size.*  This  conclusion  rests 
upon  arguments  which  cannot  here  be  fully  repeated.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  conclusion  that  a  zone 
of  rock-flowage  exists  at  moderate  depth  is  based,  first,  upon 
deduction  from  known  physical  principles  ae  to  the  behavior 
of  solid  bodies  under  pressure,  and  second,  upon  observation. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  a  rigid  body,  such  as  rock,  is  sub- 
jected to  stress  greater  than  its  ultimate  strength,  it  must  rup- 
ture or  flow.  If  a  rock  be  subjected  to  a  stress  in  a  single 
direction  greater  than  its  ultimate  strength  in  that  direction, 
and  the  rock  is  not  under  pressure  in  other  directions,  rupture 
occurs.  However,  if  we  suppose  that  the  rock  be  subjected  t« 
stresses  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rock  in  all 
directions,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  stresses  in  different 
directions  is  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rock 

"  "  Principlw^"  oL,  p.  684,  ttteq, 
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under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exiBts,  then  if  openings  could 
be  produced  by  a  ruptnre,  they  would  almost  immediately  be 
closed  by  pressure.  In  other  words,  at  a  certain  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  we  could  suppose  that  cracks  and 
crevices  are  formed  by  the  deformation  to  which  the  rocks  are 
sDbjected,  the  pressures  in  all  directions  being  greater  than  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  rock,  these  cracks  and  crevices  would 
be  almost  immediately  closed. 

Since  this  conclusion  was  reached,  Adams  has  actually  de- 
formed marble  under  the  conditions  supposed  to  exist  at  mod- 
erate depth  below  the  earth,  with  the  result  that  the  rock 
changed  its  form  without  rupture  and  with  no  perceptible 
openings  or  cracks.* 

Before  the  above  inductive  reasoning  or  Adams'  experiment  * 
was  made,  I  had  become  convinced  from  observation  that  at 
moderate  depth  rocks  are  deformed  with  fracture  and  differen- 
tial movements  between  the  solid  particles  (^anidation),  and  by 
continuous  solution  and  redep<^ition  by  underground  water 
{rarystalHzatimyX  It  was  calculated  that  for  all  but  the  very 
strongest  rocks,  flowage  must  begin  at  a  depth  not  greater  than 
12,000  meters,!  for  at  this  level  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  is  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rocks. 

factors  Influencing  Depth  at  Which  Flov>age  Occurs. — In  the 
ease  of  anticlinal  arches  a  portion  of  the  load  may  be  removed  . 
by  the  supporting  limbs,  and  thus  the  depth  of  the  level  at  which 
the  zone  of  flowage  occurs  beneath  the  arch  be  theoretically 
Bomewhat  increased.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  lateral 
Btresees  and  increased  temperature  which  always  accompany 
rapid  deformation,  more  than  compensate  for  any  removal  of 
load.  Time  is  another  important  factor.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  stress  which  in  a  short  time  is  insufficient  to  rupture  material 
may,  if  long  continued,  result  in  its  deformation  by  flowage. 
The  geologist  has  this  factor,  time,  to  a  larger  extent  than  scien- 
tietB  in  any  other  subject,  and  it  is  a  factor  which'  be  baa  con- 

*  EzperimeDls  io  th«  flow  at  rocks  are  rtill  being  made  at  McOill  Univeraitj 
)?  Fiuk  D.  Adams.  A  preliminary  acoount  was  presented  to  the  GeoL  Soc 
Am.,  Moatreal  meeting,  1897.  This  ii  summarized  in  "Science,"  toL  vii.,  1898, 
pp.  8243. 

t  "UeUmorphismof  Books  and  Book  Flowage,"  bjC  B.  Van  Hiae.  BvitLQ. 
S.  A.,  Tol.  is.,  1898,  pp.  296-S13,  318-326. 

t  "PiiDeiplei,"a(.,  p.  692. 
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Btantly  to  keep  in  mind.  How  important  this  &ctor  is  may  be 
illoBtrated  by  the  deformatjons  of  rockfl  aa  reaolt  of  very 
moderate  long-continued  pressures.  In  some  casea,  in  ceme- 
teries, marble  alabs  have  been  placed  horizontally  and  auapended 
fit  the  ends.  In  the  course  of  a  score  or  more  of  years  such 
slabs  are  found  to  have  aagged  in  the  middle  a  very  consider- 
able amount  If  the  slabs  had  at  the  outset  been  bent  to  this 
extent  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been  raptured-  The 
change  in  form  ia  only  posaible  by  rock  flowage,  either  through 
a  differential  movement  of  the  aolid  particles  with  reference 
to  one  another  or  by  solution  and  redepoaition,  i.e.,  recryatal- 
lization,  or  the  two  combined.  The  consideration  of  time  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  limit  of  10,000  to  12,000  meters  placed 
as  the  level  at  which  flowage  of  the  strong  rocks  must  occur  ia 
probably  too  great,  and  observations  upon  deformation  in  the 
cores  of  mountain  maraes  which  have  been  deeply  denuded  con- 
firm this  conclusion,  Rocks,  even  of  the  strongest  kind,  have 
IQ  many  instancea  been  deformed  by  flowage  rather  than  by 
iracture,  when  at  depths  much  less  than  10,000  meters. 

Other  factors,  such  as  igneous  intrusioDS  or  erogenic  move- 
ments, increase  the  heat  and  pressure  acting  on  the  rock,  and 
thus  tend  to  diminish  the  depth  at  which  flowage  occurs. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  follows  that  all  flssurea  most 
disappear  at  some  depth,  and  that  the  maximum  depth  is 
limited  by  the  depth  of  the  zone  of  fracture  for  the  strongest 
rocks. 

Zone  of  Combined  Fracture  and  Flowage. 

There  is  a  zone  of  combined  fracture  and  flowage  below  the 
zone  of  fracture,  because  rocks  have  varying  strengths,  because 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  deformation,  in  the 
temperature  at  which  the  deformation  occurs,  in  the  moisture 
preeent,  and  in  various  other  factors.  A  weak  rock,  for  instance 
a  shale,  may  he  deformed  by  flowage  at  a  much  leas  depth  than 
a  atrong  rock,  such  as  a  granite.  Thus  the  belt  of  combined 
fracture  and  flowage  is  of  considerable  thickness,  possibly  as 
thick  as  &000  meters.  In  thia  zone  we  have  all  combinations 
of  the  phenomena  of  fi-acture  in  the  various  ways  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  flowage  hy  granulation  and  recrystalUzation. 

It  ia  highly  probable  that  the  openinga  of  the  zone  of  Auctare 
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gradaally  decreaee  Id  size  as  depth  increases,  until  in  ihe  zone 
of  flowage  the  openings  are,  as  already  explained,  microscopic 
or  non-existent.  If  a  gradation  such  as  indicated  ensts,  it  is  a 
necessary  corollary  that  the  deformations  of  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture must  have  their  equivalents  in  the  deeper  seated  zone  of 
flow&ge  and  flexure.  This  point  I  have  fully  developed  in  other 
places.*  It  is  explained  that  in  depth  faults  are  replaced  by 
flexares,  and  that  any  deformation  of  a  large  mass  of  a  given 
rock  from  one  form  to  another  by  fracturing  may  be  paralleled 
by  similar  changes  of  form  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  the  result 
being  there  accomplished  by  granulation  of  the  mineral  par- 
ticles or  by  recrystallization,  or  by  both. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  above  general  statement  is  a 
deduction  which  cannot  be  confirmed  by  observation,  but  such 
Ib  not  the  case.  Many  rocka  which  have  been  deformed  in  the 
zone  of  flowage  or  in  the  zone  of  combined  fractnre  and  flow- 
age,  as  a  consequence  of  denudation  have  reached  the  surface, 
and  one  is  able  to  observe  all  the  transition  phenomena  of  de- 
fonnation  between  the  zones  of  fracture  and  flowage.  These 
I  have  somewhat  fully  described  in  another  place.f  An  excel- 
lent illnslrfttion  of  the  deformation  of  a  rock  mainly  by  flowage, 
but  in  a  subordinate  way  by  fracture,  is  the  Berlin  rhyolite- 
gneisa,  described  by  Samuel  Weidman.]:  The  formation  of 
this  rock  was  mwnly  that  of  recrystallization,  but  many  of  the 
mineral  particles  were  granulated.  Also  many  minute  joint 
crevices  were  formed  which  were  subsequently  filled  by  cemen- 
tation. 

It  follows  from  the  above  reasoning  that  fissures  may  dis- 
appear at  different  depths  below.  Where  there  are  fractures 
with  large  displacements,  fissures  are  likely  to  extend  to  very 
coMiderable  depths.  In  proportion  as  the  displacements  are 
small,  the  fissures  are  likely  to  disappear  below  at  less  depths. 
Furthermore,  as  has  already  been  expl^ned,  certain  rocks  are 
deformed  by  flowage  at  a  much  less  depth  than  are  other 
roeta.    Therefore,  in  a  region  in  which  there  is  a  great  shale 

•  "  Principles,"  eiL,  p.  676 ;  "  MeWmorphiam,"  cU.,  pp.  318-318. 

t  "Prindplei,"  eit.,  pp,  601-803;  "MelamorphUm,"  ciL,  pp.  312-813. 

t  "  A  CoDtribation  to  tlie  Oeologj  of  the  Pr»-CambriBn  Igneoue  Bocks  of  th« 
Foi  BiTer  Valley,  Wiscoiuui,"  b;  B.  Weidman.  BnU.  Wit.  OtoL  tatd  SaL  HUL 
S»™.,NarU.,pt  2,  1898. 
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or  elate  formation  at  a  moderate  depth,  a  strong  fissure  in  more 
brittle  rocks  at  the  surface  maj  disappear  as  it  encounters  the 
shale  formation,  being  replaced  there  by  a  flexure.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  considerable  fissures  thus  disappear  at  a  depth 
less  than  1000  meters. 

IllustrationB  of  the  disappearance  of  fissures  with  depth  are 
found  at  various  places.  In  the  gold  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
Lindgren*  says  it  is  "  an  incontestable  fact  that  many  small 
veins  close  up  in  depth." 

Not  only  may  fissures  die  out  below,  but  fissures  may  disap- 
pear above,  the  fault  along  the  fissures  being  replaced  by  a, 
flexure  in  the  overlying  stratum,  which  yields  by  flowage. 
This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  Enterprise  mine,  of 
Bico,  Col.,  described  by  Ilickard,t  where  faulted  fissures  in 
sandstone  and  limestone  disappear  above,  at  the  place  where 
shale  is  encountered,  the  shale  accommodating  itself  to  thelrao' 
tures  below  by  monoclinal  flexures.     (See  Fig.  9,  p.  409.) 

The  marked  efiect  which  the  character  of  the  country  rock 
may  have  upon  the  nature  of  a  Assure  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  where,  according-  to  Penrose,!  ^^^  ^^ 
sures  in  the  hard  rocks  are  sharp,  clean-cut  breaks,  while  in 
the  soft  rocks  they  are  ordinarily  a  series  of  very  small  cracks, 
constituting  a  displacement  of  a  kind  which  I  call  a  distributive 
fault  "Well  illustrating  this  are  mines  which  are  partly  in  hard 
and  partly  in  soft  rock,  "  The  vein  on  which  the  Buena  Vista, 
Lee,  Smuggler,  and  Victor  mines  are  located  occupies  a  sharp, 
clean-cut  fissure,  partly  in  the  massive  rock  and  partly  in  the 
hard  breccia;  but  when  it  passes  into  the  soft,  tufaceous 
breccia  on  the  east  slope  of  Bull  Hill  the  fissure  is  represented 
only  by  faint  cracks  occupied  by  no  vein  of  importance.  In 
this  case  the  force  which  caused  the  fissure  overcame  the  co- 
hesion of  the  harder  rock  sufl^cientiy  to  make  a  clean  break, 
but  in  the  more  plastic  rock  it  overcame  cohesion  only  to  the 


•  "  The  GoU-Qnarti  Veins  of  Nevada  City  Bod  Gnus  Valley,  California,"  by 
WBldemu-  LindgKn,  1T(A  Auti.  RqtL  XT.  &  QeoL  San.,  pt.  ii.,  1895-^ 
p.  162. 

t  "The  EnterpriM  Mine,  Ttioo,  CoL,"  by  T.  A.  Kckud,  HVatu.  Am.  IiaL 
JVtn.  Enffinttrs,  vol.  xzvi.,  1897,  pp.  906-980. 

t  ' '  Mining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  by  B.  A.  F.  Pmiiok,  Jr. 
16t&  Ann.  lUpL  U.  &  Qeol.  San.,  pt.  iL,  1894-95,  p.  144. 
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extent  of  caaeing  a  series  of  faint  fractures  withoat  any  one 
weU-defined  break."* 

This  point  of  transition  between  the  zone  of  fracture  and  the 
zone  of  flowage  and  the  dying  out  of  fissures  below  is  dwelt 
Qpon  in  order  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  filling  of  fissures 
irom  the  bottom.  If  fisBures  gradually  decrease  in  size  and 
finally  die  out,  the  streams  which  make  their  way  into  the  fis- 
sure must  enter  from  the  side  or  from  above.  For  further  de- 
velqjment  of  this  point,  see  pp.  8S5-8S7. 

In  closing  the  snbject  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where 
rocks  have  been  deformed  in  the  zone  of  rock  fiowage,  or  in 
the  zone  of  combined  fractnre  and  fiowage,  and  are  now  at  the 
Bnr&ce,  there  will  be  superimposed,  npon  the  effects  of  the 
deep-eeated  deformation,  the  deformation  by  fracture,  resulting 
from  earth  movements  daring  the  time  the  rock  is  slowly  mi- 
grating through  the  zone  of  fracture  to  the  sur&ce. 

Thb  Water-Contbnt  and  Openings  in  Kocks. 

Since  the  ore-deposits  considered  in  this  paper  are  the  work 
of  underground  water,  and  since  the  flowage  of  underground 
water  ia  mainly  through  the  openings  in  rocks,  it  is  necessary 
to  coD^der  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  openings  and  the 
character  of  the  openings  which  may  occur  in  rocks. 

As  to  the  content  of  water  the  zone  of  fracture  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  belts,  an  upper  belt  above  the  level  of  ground- 
water called  the  belt  of  weathering  and  a  lower  belt  below  the 
level  of  groundwater  called  the  belt  of  saturation.  Above  the 
level  of  groundwater  the  openings  in  the  rocks  are  ordinarily 
only  partly  filled  with  liquid.  Under  different  conditions,  which 
need  not  here  be  discussed,  the  water  in  the  openings  varies 
from  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  that  required  to  fill  the 
openings,  to  saturation. 

Condition  of  Water  in  the  Zone  of  Fracture. 

In  the  belt  of  saturation,  from  the  level  of  groundwater  to 

ite  base,  if  it  be  limited  to  a  depth  of  10,000  meters,  the  HjO  is 

in  liquid  form,  as  water.      The  water  is,  however,  for  much  of 

the  belt  superheated.     If  the  increment  of  increase  of  tempera- 

•  Xoe.  eit.,  p.  144. 
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tore  be  taken  as  1°  C.  for  every  30  meters,  the  critical  tem- 
peratare  of  water,  864°  C,  would  be  fouud  at  a  depth  of  10,920 
meters.  At  any  given  place  the  water  is  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  column.  The  question,  whether  hydro- 
static pressure  increases  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  prevent  the  vapor- 
ization of  the  water,  must  be  answered. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water  were  100"*  C,  or  just  at  the 
boiling-point  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  most  uatavorable 
assumption  to  holding  the  water  as  a  liquid  in  the  zone  of 
fracture,  it  would  stall  be  true  that  the  water  would  be  in  the 
form  of  liquid  in  this  zone,  as  ie  shown  by  the  following 
table  based  upon  this  supposition,  column  (1)  beiug  tempera- 
tures, column  (2)  being  pressures  necessary  to  hold  H,0  as  a 
liquid  at  these  temperatures,  colamn  (3)  being  depth  in  meters 
at  which  the  pressures  would  be  produced,  column  (4)  being 
the  depth  which  would  he  required  to  produce  the  temperatures 
on  the  supposition  that  the  increment  of  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  I''  C.  for  every  80  meters,  and  column  (5)  being  the 
actual  temperatures  which  exist  upon  this  supposition  at  the 
depths  represented  by  column  (8) ; 


PpBimiram  Coiie- 

Bpondinitto 
Temger-t^oreor 

sfe 

3!fe 

Depth!  of  Ooli.  1 

180 
225 
26S 
810 

aw 

365 

10 

2S 

51 

99 
148 
206.5 

100 
250 
GIO 
900 
1,480 
2,056 

""a 

2,400 
8,760 
?060 
6,800 
7200 
7,960 

^:& 

108.33 
108.33 
117.00 
133.00 
149.33 
188.33 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
at  various  depths  is  far  in  excess  of  that  required  to  hold  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  liquid ;  or,  looked  at  in  another  way,  for 
any  given  depth  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  water  at  that  depth  and  pressure  to  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
gas. 

Therefore,  where  the  increase  of  temperature  is  normal,  the 
pressure  at  any  point  down  to  the  level  at  which  the  critical 
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temperatare  of  water  is  met  ia  clearly  much  more  than  adequate 
to  prevent  the  water  from  changing  to  Bteem.  "Where  magma 
ia  intrnded  in  the  lithosphere,  the  temperature  may  hecome  so 
high  that  this  statement  will  not  hold.  This,  however,  ia  the 
exceptional,  not  the  usual,  case.  Furthermore,  it  ia  conceivable 
that  ae  result  of  deformation  itself  the  temperature  of  the  rocks 
might  rise  so  high  ae  to  convert  the  water  present  into  the  form 
of  steam.  This  possibility  vriU  not  be  discuBsed.  However,  it  ia 
believed  to  be  probable  from  inveetigatione  upon  metamorphiam 
that  this  condition  of  affiiirs  rarely  if  ever  obt^ns,  since,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  explained,  long  before  the  critical  temperature 
of  water  ia  reached,  solution  and  deposition  of  rock  material,  or 
recryetallization,  readily  takes  place,  and  in  this  change  the 
work  converted  into  heat  is  far  less  than  in  mechanical  granu- 
lation,* 

The  Openings  in  Socks, 

The  openings  in  rocks  include  (1)  those  which  are  of  great 
length  and  depth,  as  compared  with  their  width,  and  thus  are 
eBsentially  fiat  parallelepipeds ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  dimen- 
Biona  of  the  croas-secdona  of  the  openings  are  approximately  the 
same,  and  therefore  resemble  tubes  of  various  kinds,  and  (8) 
irregular  openings. 

(1)  The  openings  of  the  firat  kind  are  those  of  faults,  of 
joints,  of  fisaility,  and  of  bedding  partings.  The  openinga  of 
tbia  class  are  likely  to  be  continuoua  for  considerable  distances. 
This  is  true  to  the  largest  extent  of  &ult  openings,  is  true  to  a 
leas  extent  of  joint  openings  and  bedding  partings,  and  to  a  still 
lesB  extent  of  the  openings  of  fisaility.  It  ia  recognized  that 
many  of  the  fissures  are  exceedingly  complex.  They  are,  in- 
deed, in  many  inatancea,  a  seriea  of  parallel  or  interaecting  frac- 
■  tures,  forming  a  zone  of  brecciation.  However,  for  auch  a  zone, 
as  a  whole,  the  statement  still  holds  that  the  openings  have  great 
length  and  depth  as  compared  with  their  width.  In  position, 
&e  joint-,  fault-,  and  fiasility-openinga  ordinarily  have  an  im- 
portant vertical  element,  or  at  least  traverse  the  beds.  Frequently 
they  are  nearly  vertical,  or  traverse  layers  of  formations  at  right 
angles.    In  conaeqnence  of  thia,  they  are  very  important  factors 


m  of  Bocks  and  Bock  FlowBge,"  bj  C.  R.  Van  Hi«e,  Bull  0. 
8.  A.,  ToL  ix.,  1898,  pp.  810-Sll,  818-818. 
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in  the  flowage  of  nndergroand  water.  Relatively  perviouB  for- 
mationa  separated  by  impervious  formatioDS  may  be  thae  con- 
nected. Pervious  formations  overlain  by  impervione  formations 
may  be  connected  with  the  surface.  Bedding-partings  are 
parallel  to  the  layers.  Since  underground  waters  very  fre- 
quently follow  formations,  the  bedding-partinge,  which  extend 
long  distances,  become  very  important  factors  in  the  promotion 
of  flowage  parallel  to  the  formations.  This  is  especially  trae 
of  the  contact  of  formations  of  different  character.  These  con- 
tacts are  places  of  maximum  differential  movements,  of  conse- 
qnent  complex  fracturing,  and  therefore  of  important  openings 
and  large  circulation. 

(2)  The  spaces  of  the  second  class  are  those  of  the  mechani- 
cal sediments,  including  conglomerates,  sandstones,  soils,  tuffi, 
etc.  The  openings  of  mechanical  sediments  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  a  definite  form,  and  are  continuous.  The  forma  of 
these  openings  have  been  fully  discussed  by  SHchter.*  The 
openings  alternately  narrow  and  widen.  At  their  wider  parts 
their  sections  are  roughly  polygonal,  the  polygons  having  more 
than  three  sides,  and  these  are  curved.  At  their  narrowest  places, 
the  croBs-sections  of  the  openings  approximate  to  triangles,  and 
where  the  grains  are  of  equal  size,  the  triangles  are  equilateral. 
The  form  of  the  tubes  at  their  minimum  cross-section  ia  due  to 
the  contact  of  three  grains  in  a  plane,  the  space  between  which 
is  nearly  triangular. 

(3)  Irregular  openings  are  those  of  the  vesicular  lavas  and 
the  irregular  fractures  of  the  rocks.  They  are  in  part  con- 
tinuous and  in  -part  discontinuous.  In  rocks  where  the  open- 
ings are  exceedingly  irregular  in  form,  the  flowage  of  water  is 
limited  to  the  continuous  openings,  however  small  they  may  be. 

Openings  of  any  of  the  above  classes,  whether  a  result  of 
deformation  or  produced  by  original  sedimentation  or  formed 
in  connection  with  volcanic  action,  may  be  enlarged  by  solution. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  the  case  wherever  the  processes  of  solution 
more  than  counterbalance  the  processes  of  precipitation.  It  is 
later  explained  that  this  ia  the  more  likely  to  occur  with  down- 
ward moving  water  than  with  upward  moving  water.     Since 

•  "Theoretical  Inveetigation  of  the  Motion  of  GrouDd  Waten,"  by  C.  8. 
Slichter,  191&  Ana.  BepL   U.  S.  OeoL  Sarv.,  for  1897-96,  pt.  iL,  pp.  806-323. 
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dowDw&rd  moving  waters  are  dominant  above  the  level  of 
groundwater  and  prominent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  of 
satoration,  it  is  in  this  area  that  openings  are  most  frequently 
enlarged  by  solation.  (8eepp.S27— 829,41S.)  It  haa  been  argued 
hy  Fosepny*  that  openings  serving  as  channels  for  underground 
water  may  be  wholly  produced  by  solution.  That  openings  may 
lie  Bomewhat  prolonged  and  difTerent  openings  connected  by 
solation,  thus  helping  underground  circulation,  is  more  than 
probable,  but  that  important  passages  are  produced  wholly  by 
eolation  is  an  assumption  which  I  think  has  not  been  verified 
by  the  &cts  of  observation. 

Sfee  and  Number  of  Openings, — Large  openings  are  favorable 
to  rapid  flowage.  Small  openings  are  unfavorable  to  rapid 
flowage.  This  results  &om  the  fact  that  the  friction  between 
the  walls  and  the  moving  column  steadily  becomes  greater  for 
a  given  volume  of  water  as  the  openings  become  smaller. 
Large  openings  are  favorable  to  a  somewhat  direct  course. 
Small  openings  are  favorable  to  a  circuitous  route.  The  direct 
coarse  of  water  in  large  openings  is  illustrated  by  limestone 
regions,  where  there  are  numerous  large  joints  and  caves  within 
which  the  water  is  quickly  concentrated.  This  being  the  case, 
the  flowage  of  water  is  very  largely  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
zone  of  ftvcture.  Where  the  openiugs  are  smtdl,  a  circuitous 
route  must  be  taken,  for  to  pass  a  given  volume  of  water  from 
one  point  to  another  it  ie  necessary  that  a  wide  range  of  open- 
ings rnuBt  be  used.     This  is  more  fully  explained,  pp.  809-^17. 

Fault,  joint,  bedding,  and  fissility  openings  may  be  so  nn- 
merouB  that  the  pore-space  is  very  large.  Upon  the  average 
ianit  openings  are  farther  apart,  but  larger  than  the  joint  open- 
ings, and  Joint  openings  are  wider  spaced  and  larger  than  the 
openings  of  fisaility.  It  cannot  be  said  which  kind  of  openings 
upon  the  average  gives  the  larger  pore-space.  Since,  however, 
large  openings  are  favorable  to  rapid  flowage,  for  a  given  pore- 
space  the  fault  openings  are  likely  to  give  a  greater  flowage 
than  joint  openings,  and  joint  openings  a  greater  flowage  than 
those  of  fissility.  This  follows  from  the  greater  fdze  of  the 
fewer  openings.     To  this  is  to  be  added  the  element  of  greater 

*  "  Th*  OcomU  of  On-Depodta,"  bf  F.  FoMpnr,  this  Tolame,  pp.  12-17. 
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contannity  of  the  larger  openings.  Therefore,  with  a  given 
pore-space,  the  flowage  may  he  vaedy  greater  in  the  case  of 
faalU  than  in  the  case  of  joints,  and  mnch  greater  in  the  case  of 
joints  than  in  the  case  of  fiseility.  It  wUl  later  be  explained 
that  the  larger  openings  are  occupied  by  the  trunk  streams,  and 
that  in  these  openings  ores  are  most  likely  to  be  concentrated; 
hence,  ore-deposits  most  frequently  form  in  &aIt-fissureB,  less 
frequently  in  joints,  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  smaller  and 
more  discontinuous  openings. 

If  the  principle  that  large  openings  are  favorable  to  rapid 
flowage  be  applied  to  mechanical  sediments,  it  follows  that  with 
a  given  pore-apace  the  coarse  conglomerates  furnish  a  much 
larger  flow  than  flne  conglomerates,  the  fiue  conglomerates  a 
larger  flow  than  the  sandstones,  and  these  a  vastly  larger  flow 
than  the  fine-grained  shales. 

Upon  the  basis  of  size,  openings  in  rocke  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  openings  which  are  larger  than  those  of  capillary  size,  or 
supercapillary  openings,'  (b)  capillary  openings,  and  (c)  sub- 
capillary  openings. 

For  water,  openings  larger  than  capillary  openings,  accord- 
ing to  Daniell,*  may  be  circular  tubes  which  exceed  .508  mm. 
in  diameter,  or  may  be  sheetropenings,  such  as  those  furnished 
by  faults,  joints,  etc.,  whose  widths  are  one-half  of  this  or 
exceed  .254  mm.  To  movement  of  water  in  such  openings 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hydrostatics  apply-  Capillary  openings 
for  water  solutions  include  those  which,  if  circular  tubes,  iffe 
smaller  than  .508  mm.  in  diameter,  or,  if  sheet  spaces,  are  nar- 
rower than  .254  mm.,  and  which  in  either  ease  are  larger  than 
the  openings  in  which  the  molecular  attractions  of  the  sohd 
material  extend  across  the  space.  Such  openings  in  the  case 
of  circular  tubes  are  those  sm^ler  than  .0002  mm.  in  diameter, 
or,  if  sheet  passages,  are  below  .0001  mm.  in  width.  Capillary 
openings  therefore  include  circular  tubes  from  .508  mm.  in  di- 
ameter to  .0002  mm.  in  diameter,  and  sheet  passages  from  .254 
mm.  in  width  to  those  .0001  mm.  in  width.  Capillary  openings 
of  other  forms  have  a  range  limited  between  .508  mm.  and 
.0001  mm.,  but  no  one  form  has  so  wide  a  range  as  this.  To 
movement  of  water  in  openings  such  as  these  the  laws  of  cap- 

<  lixt-Sook  0/  PAyttet,  bj  Alfred  Dsoiell,  3d  ed.,  1894,  pp.  S77,  SIS. 
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illar;  flow  apply.  By  snbcapUlary  openings  are  meant  those  in 
which  the  attraction  of  the  solid  molecules  extends  from  wall 
to  wall.  These  include  all  tubes  smaller  than  .0002  mm.  in  di- 
ameter, and  sheet  openings  smaller  than  .0001  mm.  in  width. 
For  intermediate  forms  the  suhcapillary  openings  have  as  their 
maximnm  limit  a  range  from  .0002  mm.  to  .0001  mm. 

Within  this  paper  I  cannot  fully  discuss  the  laws  of  flowage 
for  each  of  these  classes  of  openings  and  their  application. 
This  is  fnlly  done  in  a  treatise  on  "  Metamorphism,"  from 
which  this  paper  is  abstracted.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
snmmarize  the  laws  of  flowage  of  water  in  each  of  the  three 
claeeee  of  openings. 

The  flowage  of  water  through  supercapillary  tubes  nearly 
follo^B  the  ordinary  laws  of  hydrostatics,  i.e.,  the  flowage  of 
water  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  due  to  head.  If 
V  =  velocity,  H  =  pressure  due  to  head,  and  G  =  force  of 
gravity,  then  V  ^  v^2GH.  For  instance,  the  velocity  result- 
ing from  a  head  of  10  cm,  would  be  the  square  root  of 
2  X  981  X  10  cm. 

This  formula  is  only  approximately  correct,  for  the  internal 
friction  in  supercapillary  tubes  is  dependent  upon  the  viscosity 
of  the  solutions  (a  factor  considered  on  p.  311),  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  tubes,  and  upon  the  velocity  of  flowage.  If  the 
tubes  are  not  straight,  eddies  will  form  which  will  increase 
the  internal  friction  and  decrease  the  speed  of  movement  In 
the  long,  rough,  irregular  underground  passages  not  of  deter- 
minable size,  eddies  may  so  increase  the  internal  friction  as  to 
render  the  formula  of  hydrostatic  flow  inapplicable.  Further, 
as  a  result  of  the  viscosity,  the  resistance  increases  with  increase 
of  velocity,  so  that  where  the  velocity  of  movement  is  consider- 
able, even  if  the  tubes  are  open  and  continuous,  the  formula 
gives  too  high  results. 

The  flowage  of  water  with  a  given  head  in  supercapillary 
openings  is  very  rapid  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
openings.  The  supercapillary  openings  include  the  greater 
nomberofthe  fault  openings,  joint  openings,  bedding  partings, 
many  openings  of  flsaility,  and  the  openings  in  the  coarser 
mechanical  sediments,  such  as  very  coarse  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates. 

According  to  Poiseuille's  law,  the  flowage  of  water  in  cf^il- 
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lary  openings  is  proportional  not  to  the  square,  as  in  Bapercap> 
illary  openings,  but  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius ;  ia  pro- 
portional not  to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure,  as  is  supercap- 
illary  openings,  but  to  the  pressure ;  ia  inversely  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  tube;  and  is  indirectly  proportional  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  liquid.* 

Trora  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  flow  in  a  tube  with  a 
radius  of  .2  mm.  in  diameter  would  be  sixteen  times  as  great 
as  in  a  tube  .1  ram.  in  diameter.  Furthermore,  in  a  tube  of 
a  definite  length,  if  the  pressure  be  doubled  the  flow  would  be 
doubled,  if  trebled  the  flow  be  trebled.  "With  a  given  pressure, 
if  the  length  be  doubled  the  flow  would  be  diminished  to  one- 
half,  if  trebled  to  one-third.  The  viscosity  of  underground 
waters  decreases  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  being  only  one- 
fifth  as  much  at  90°  C.  as  at  0"  C.  Therefore,  with  capillary 
tubes  of  a  given  size  the  fiowage  would  be  five  times  as  fast  at 
90"  C.  as  at  0"  C. 

How  important  the  laws  of  capillary  fiow  are  in  the  move- 
ment of  underground  water  and  the  production  of  ore-deposits 
will  be  understood  when  it  ia  known  that  the  openings  of  all 
ordinary  sandstones  and  mechanical  sediments  are  capillary 
openings.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  a 
depth  of  2700  meters,  supposing  the  increment  to  be  1°  C.  for 
80  meters,  the  temperature  is  90°  C.  Therefore  this  fact, 
because  of  decreased  viscoedty,  is  very  favorable  to  the  fiowage 
through  the  openings  at  cousiderable  depth. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  mobility  of  water,  the  circu- 
lation in  small  capillary  tubes  is  very  slow  indeed ;  so  slow 
that  layers  of  rocks  in  which  the  openings  m%  of  small  capil- 
lary size,  such  as  those  of  dense  clays  and  shales,  are  apoken 
of  as  impervious.  Although  this  is  not  exactly  true,  the  move- 
ments of  water  through  such  materials  is  slow  as  compared  with 
the  movement  in  larger  capillary  openings. 

Openings  of  the  third  class  are  subcapillary.     Id  these  the 

'  According  to  Poiseaille,  the  general  formula  for  the  flow  thiongh  k  tabe  of 
circular  secdon  U  f  ^  ^-S,  in  which  /  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  centimeten  per 

Mcond,  a  ia  the  radius  of  the  tabe,  I  its  length,  p  is  the  diflerence  in  pre^mre  at 
its  ends  In  d^nes  per  square  centimeter,  and  f  is  the  coefficient  of  viscositj  of  the 
liquid.  (See  "  Theoretical  InTestigation  of  the  Motion  ot  Ground  Watery"  by 
C  S.  SUchter,  19lA  Ann.  Bep.  U.  S.  OcoL  Sun.,  pt.  iL,  p.  S17.) 
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attraction  of  the  BoHd  molecules  extends  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  water  is  held  aa  a  film  glued  to  the  walls  by  the  adhesion 
between  the  water  and  rock.  There  is  no  free  water.  In  such 
openings  aa  these  the  flowage  must  be  exceedingly  slow 
or  nil.  Subcapillarj  openings  as  here  nsed  include  also  inter- 
molecolar  spaces. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  reasoning  given  on  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  openinga  in  the  zone  of  rock-flowage  are  those 
of  Bubcapillary  size.  Furthermore,  it  ia  evident  that  the  sub- 
capillary  openings  are  discontinuons.  It  has  been  seen  that  at 
a  depth  greater  than  about  11,000  meters  the  water  probably 
has  a  temperature  greater  than  the  critical  temperature  of  water ; 
bat  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicists  the  liquid  state  may  per- 
BiBt  even  after  the  critical  temperature  be  passed.*  Whether 
the  Efi  below  this  depth  is  a  liquid  or  is  water-gas  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  determined;  but  it  maybe  supposed  that  the  viscosity 
is  comparatively  small.  Furthermore,  the  water  is  under  enor- 
mouB  pressures.  Under  circumstances  of  temperature  exceed- 
ii^  the  critical  temperature  of  water  and  very  great  pressure, 
one  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  water  does  not  pass  through 
the  exceedingly  small  subcapillary  spaces  of  rocks  is  the  zone 
of  flowage,  or  possibly  also  through  the  intermolecular  spaces. 
Some  movement  of  water  might  also  occur  in  connection  with 
the  processes  of  solalion  and  deposition,  or  recrystallization, 
which,  as  I  have  explained,  is  characteristic  of  this  zone.  That 
is  to  say,  the  mobility  within  the  solid  material  implies  at  least 
an  equal  mobility  in  the  liquid  material  which  is  also  present. 

In  reaching  a  probable  conclusion  it  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  lithoephere  are  also  probably  saturated  with 
water,  and  that  the  pressure  above  is  resisted  by  equal  pressure 
from  below.  Doubtless,  under  the  changing  conditdons  caused 
by  rock  deformation,  metamorphism  and  denndation,  and  by 
other  vidssitudes  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  lithoephere  is 
mbjected,  the  water-pressures  become  unequal  at  various  times 
and  places,  and  at  such  times  and  places  there  would  be  an 
ondonbted  tendency  for  water  to  move  from  places  of  great 
prenore  to  places  of  less  pressure. 

*  FreMon,  "Theory  of  Heat,"  p.  S78. 
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Whatever  conclaeioii  may  be  reached  as  to  the  poBsibili^  of 
the  circulation  of  water  in  the  zone  of  roek-flowage,  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  by  all  that  the  circulation,  if  it  oeeorB  at 
all,  muat  be  exceedingly  slow.  Indeed,  upon  this  point  we  are 
not  confined  to  deductioQ.  We  have  an  almost  certain  infer- 
ence from  the  charaeter  of  the  alterations  which  occur  in  the 
zone  of  rock-flowage.  In  my  treatise  on  Metamorphism  I 
show  that  within  the  zone  of  fitictore,  immigration  and  emi- 
gration of  rock-material  is  very  great,  and  that  the  composition 
of  a  rock  may  within  this  zone  be  materially  modified  as  a  coo- 
sequence.  However,  while  a  rock  in  the  zone  of  flowage  may 
be  transformed  from  a  massive  form  to  a  schist  or  a  gneiss,  the 
composition  of  the  resultant  schist  or  gneiss  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  original  rock.  Had  there  been  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  of  water  within  this  belt,  it  would  have 
been  inevitable  that  the  composition  of  the  resnltaiit  metamor- 
phosed rocks  would  have  been  different 

Ore-Deposits  Derived  from  Zone  of  Fracture. 

We  conclnde  from  the  foregoing  that  while  underground 
circulation  of  water  upward,  downward,  and  lateral,  is  a  possi- 
bility within  the  zone  of  rock-flowage,  it  is  very  slow,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  appealed  to  to  explain  metalliferous  deposits.  If 
any  one  asserte  that  the  metalliferous  materials  of  mineral  veins 
are  derived  by  water  circulation  from  the  centrosphere,*  or  are 
derived  iroih  the  lithosphere*  below  the  zone  of  rock-fracture, 
I  hold  this  to  be  a  pure  unverified  assumption  for  which  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  adduced  one  particle  of  evidence,  and  op- 
posed to  which  stand  well-known  principles  of  physics  con- 
cerning the  movement  of  water  in  minute  openings,  and  all 
observations  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  actaal  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  rocks  once  within  the  zone  of 
rock-flowage. 

The  original  source  of  much  of  the  material  for  the  met^- 
liferoua  deposits  may,  indeed,  be  largely  the  centrosphere  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  lithosphere ;  for  from  these  sources  vast  masses 

*  The  term  lithoopbera  ia  here  applied  to  the  onter  ^ell  at  earth,  which  i* 
known  to  be  solid.  The  term  centrosphere,  following  Powell,  b  applied  to  the 
central  maw  within  the  lithosphere  compHdng  the  Krwter  part  of  the  wolid,  U 
to  the  character  of  which  we  hare  no  definite  knowledge. 
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of  volcanic  rock  are  injected  into  the  zone  of  fracture  or  brought 
to  the  Boriiace.  This  ia  especially  true  daring  great  periods  of 
Tulcanism.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  in  regions  of 
volcanic  rocks  many  ore-deposite  are  found.  Also  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  rocks  of  the  lithoephere  were  originally  igneous, 
and  that  irom  these  igneous  rocks  the  sedimentary  rocks  have 
been  derived  by  the  epigene  forc^,  i.e.,  the  forces  working 
through  the  agencies  of  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  metals  of  ore-deposits,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  derived  from  igneous  rocks.  However,  the 
ores  are  directly  derived  &om  rocks  in  the  zone  of  fracture  by 
rircttlating  underground  waters.  The  rocks  which  inmish  the 
metallic  compounds  may  be  intruded  igneous  rocks ;  they  may 
be  extruded  igneous  rocks;  they  may  be  the  original  rocks  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  they  may  be  sedimentary  rocks  derived  by 
any  of  the  processes  of  erosion  from  primary  rocks ;  they  may 
be  the  altered  equivalents  of  any  of  these  classes. 

That  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  metalliferous  material 
within  the  rocks  of  the  zone  of  fracture  to  account  for  all 
metallic  deposits  will  be  admitted  by  all.  It  ia  well  known 
tlat  the  amount  of  material  which  it  is  neceasary  to  suppose 
to  be  originally  present  in  the  country-rock  within  the  reach 
of  the  underground  water  circulation  in  the  zone  of  fracture, 
in  order  to  fully  account  for  the  ore-deposits,  is  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent. ;  such  small  fractions  in  the  case 
of  the  rarer  metals  liiat  the  numbers  have  little  significance  to 
US.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  common  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead, 
ziuc  and  copper,  the  fraction  of  a  per  cent  which  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  to  be  present  is  exceedingly  small.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  lead-  and  zinc-district  of  southwestern  Wis- 
couffln.  Here,  according  to  Prof.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  Buell  has 
calculated  that  if  the  source  of  the  metal  in  the  Potosi  district, 
tbe  richest  in  the  region,  be  restricted  to  a  layer  100  feet  deep 
and  limited  on  the  outside  of  the  area  of  paying  crevices  by 
half  the  average  distance  between  the  crevices,  to  account  for 
all  the  lead  which  had  been  taken  oat,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  Buppoee  that  the  rock  contained  "  one-fourteen-hun- 
dredth of  one  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  millionths 
part  of  the  rock."* 

*  "On-DepMdU  in  SanthwMtem  Wucodmh,"  b^T.  C  Chunberlin,  OtoL  ^ 
Wi,  ToL  IT.,  1882,  pt.  iv.,p.688.  ,,  GoOqIc 
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The  second  fimdamenlal  premise  of  this  paper  is,  that  the  maierwl 
for  ore-deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  loiihin,  the  zone  of  fracture. 

The  Source  of  Vnderffround  Water, 
Since  it  has  been  shown  it  cannot  be  assamed  that  there  is 
any  considerable  circalation  of  undergroand  water  in  the  zone 
of  rock-flowage,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  sappose  that  the 
water  of  the  zone  of  fracture  passes  into  or  is  derived  from  the 
zone  of  rock-flowage  on  anj  large  scale.  Doubtless  this  trans- 
fer does  take  place  to  some  small  extent.  Also,  throngh  the 
agency  of  valcanism  water  occluded  in  magma  is  transferred 
from  the  zone  of  rock-flowage,  or  even  possibly  from  the  cen- 
trosphere,  to  the  zone  of  rock-fracturei  Furthermore,  hydration 
and  dehydration  of  the  rocks  are  constantly  taking  place,  and 
these  processee  may  not  balance.  However,  the  amoant  of 
undergroand  water  coming  from  the  deep-seated  zone  of  rock- 
flowage  in  these  ways  at  any  one  time  is  relatively  small,  and 
therefore  the  meteoric  water  entering  the  cmst  substantially 
balances  that  issuing  from  it  Hence,  so  far  as  the  m^n  work 
of  ore-deposition  is  concerned,  the  water  is  that  of  the  zone  of 
rock-fracture,  and  this  water  is  water  of  meteoric  origin,  which 
makes  its  way  from  the  surface  into  the  ground,  and  there 
performs  its  work  and  issues  to  the  surface  again. 

The  third  premise  of  this  paper  is  that  by  far  the  major  part  of 
the  water  depositing  ores  is  Tneteoric. 

The  Cause  of  the  Flowage  of  Underground  Water. 

The  fourth  premise  of  this  paper  is,  thai  the  fhwage  of  under- 
ffroujid  water  is  caused  chiefiy  by  gravitative  stress. 

Gravity  is  effective  in  the  movement  of  undergroand  water 
in  proportion  to  the  head.  Head  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  entering  the  ground  at  a  certtun  level,  after  a  short  or 
long  underground  journey,  issues  at  a  lower  level. 

The  efficiency  of  gravity  is  also  dependent  upon  temperatare. 
In  so  far  as  water  is  warmer  at  its  point  of  issuance  than  it  was 
when  it  joined  the  sea  of  underground  water,  this  is  favorable 
to  circulation,  and  gives  an  effect  in  the  same  directaon  as  head. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  density  of  water  varies  inversely 
with  the  temperature. 

Taking  the  volume  of  water  at  4°  C.  as  1,  its  volume  at  50° 
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C.  would  be  1.0120 ;  at  75"  C.  wonW  be  1.0258,  and  at  100° 
C.  would  be  1.04S2.*  Therefore  the  increase  in  the  tempera- 
tore  of  underground  water  maj  leeeen  its  density  as  much  as  4 
per  cent  withoat  exceeding  its  boiling-point  at  normal  pressure, 
and  a  diminution  of  density  of  1  per  cent  or  more  is  probably 
not  uncommon.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  columns  of 
water  of  equal  length  the  stre^  of  gravity  .is  conBiderably 
greater  npon  the  column  having  the  lower  temperature.  That 
the  difference  in  gravitative  stress,  due  to  difference  in  t«m- 
peratnre,  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  circulation  in 
pipes  which  are  supercapillary,  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
principle  in  the  hot-water  system  of  heating  baildings.  Under- 
ground, as  in  the  hot>water  system  of  heating,  heat  is  the 
energy  which  causes  the  water  to  expand,  and  gives  a  differ- 
ence in  density.  When  heat  has  produced  a  difference  in 
density  of  the  two  columns,  gravity  is  the  force  which  inaugu- 
rates and  maintains  the  circulation.' 

It  is  believed  that  underground  circulation  may  he  promoted 
in  an  important  degree  by  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
descending  and  ascending  columns  of  water,  resulting  from 
heat  abstracted  from  the  rocks,  due  wholly  to  their  normal 
increment  of  temperature  with  depth.  Later  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  downward  moving  water  is  ordinarily  dispersed  in 
many  small  openings  and  moves  relatively  slowly.  Therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  at  any  given  place  to  have  approximately  the 
temperatnre  of  the  rocks.  The  upward  movement  of  water, 
npon  the  contrary,  is  shown  to  be  usually  in  the  larger  open- 
ings and  relatively  rapid.  Therefore  at  any  given  place  its 
temperature  is  probably  higher  than  is  normal  for  the  rocks  at 
that  depth.  The  result  is  to  give  the  descending  and  ascend- 
ing colnmne  a  difference  in  temperature,  the  ascending  column 
being  hotter.  As  already  noted,  the  expansion  of  water  with 
increase  of  temperature  is  considerable,  amounting  to  over  4 
per  cent  between  0°  C.  and  100"  C,  that  is,  a  given  mass  of 
water  vonld  oeenpy  a  volume  4  per  cent  greater.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  an  average  difference  of  100°  C.  in  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  columns,  100  feet  of  the  downward  moving 


*  "Exercitea  in  PhTuc&l  Heamrementa,"  bjrik  W.  Anatiii  and  C  B.  Tliwiiig 
18M,  p.  ISl. 
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water  would  balance  104  feet  of  the  upward  moving  water.  If 
we  suppose  the  descending  and  ascending  columns  to  be  con- 
nected, of  equal  height,  and  having  an  average  difference  of 
100"  C.  in  temperature,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  head  of 
4  feet  per  100  feet  all  along  the  length  of  the  column.  Prob- 
ably the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  columns  is  not 
oft«n  BO  great  as  100°  C,  but  the  illustration  shows  that  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  ascending  and  descending 
columns  of  the  same  length  may^ve  a  sufficient  stress  to  over- 
come friction  and  viscosity,  and  give  a  somewhat  rapid  move- 
ment to  underground  water.' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  may  be  mentioned  the 
water-power  of  the  sea-mills  of  Cephalonia,  which,  according 
to  the  Crosbys,  is  wholly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  t«mpera- 
ture  of  the  descending  and  ascending  waters.*  In  regions 
where  vulcaniem  or  dynamic  action  has  recently  occurred,  the 
difference  in  density  resulting  from  difference  in  temperature 
in  the  descending  and  ascending  columns  may  be  an  even 
more  important  influence  in  the  circulation  of  the  underground 
waters  than  in  regions  where  the  high  temperature  is  doe  to 
the  normal  heat  of  the  rocka.  Such  a  re^on  is  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

In  some  cases  tlie  issuing  water  throughout  a  great  region 
is  very  clearly  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  entering  water, 
and  in  such  regions  this  difference  in  temperature  must  he  a 
very  important  factor  in  its  underground  circulation.  In  snch 
cases  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  descending  and  as- 
cending waters  generally  results  from  the  normal  increase  of 
temperature  dne  to  depth,  from  regional  vulcanism,  and  from 
the  rocks  having  a  higher  temperature  than  normal  because 
of  recent  orogenic  movements. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  such  a  region  is  the  Cordilleran 
region  of  the  western  United  States,  \rx  which  there  are  many 
valuable  ore-deposits.  Grilbertf  and  others  have  shown  that 
scattered  throughout  this  vast  region,  occupying  nearly  one- 

•  "TheSM-Millsof  Cephaloni*,"  byW.  F.  Crod»ywidW,  O.  Crorf>y,  Tick. 
Qaar.,  Tol.  ix.,  1896,  pp.  6-23. 

t  "The  Geology  of  Portioni  of  Nevada,  Utah,  CalifornM  uid  Arizona,  El- 
an^Md  ia  the  years  1871  and  1872,"  by  O.  K.  Gilbert,  Sept.  (hog.  and  Otoi 
SuTvegt  wett  of  100th  Meridian,  vol.  lii.,  1878,  pt.  1,  pp.  14S-149. 
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third  of  the  United  States,  are  many  hot  springe,  the  tempera- 
tnreB  of  which  vary  from  37"  C.  to  100°  C.  More  numerous 
than  these  are  the  warm  springs,  the  temperatures  of  which  are 
below  hlood  beat.  The  warm  springs  may  be  considered  as 
iDclnding  those  between  18°  C.  and  37°  C.  According  to 
Gilbert,  the  water  of  all  tbe  foregoing  springs  exceeds  the  mean 
aoDiial  temperature  of  the  region  by  8.8°  C. 

Although  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  verify  the  statement, 
[  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  springs,  the  temperature  of 
tchich  is  above  the  mean  annual  temperature,  but  less  than 
8.3°  C.  above,  exceed  by  many  times  the  total  of  all  springs 
the  temperatures  of  which  are  8.3*^  C.  or  more  above  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  region.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  slightly  increased  temperature  of  issuing  water  over  that  of 
the  falling  water  through  the  vast  number  of  springs  and 
through  seepage  is  of  far  greater  quantitative  importance  than 
the  marked  increase  of  temperature  in  the  comparatively  few 
warm  and  hot  springs.  This  illustrates  the  old  principle 
that  the  widespread,  moderate  forces  are  incomparably  more 
important  than  the  more  conspicuous,  but  more  circumscribed 
forces. 

While  gravity  is  the  only  important  force  to  which  appeal  can 
be  made  to  account  for  the  circulation  of  waters  producing  ore- 
deposits,  circulation  in  some  small  degree  does  result  from 
other  immediate  causes.  For  instance,  earth  movements  may 
deform  tbe  rocks,  and  in  this  process  squeeze  out  the  water, 
as  in  the  production  of  the  crystalline  schists  from  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  If  the  deformation  of  the  rocks  be  referred 
to  their  ultimate  cause,  gravity,  even  the  circulation  of  tbe 
water  resulting  from  deformation  is  indirectly  due  to  the  stress 
.  of  gravity.  However,  the  important  immediate  causes  of  move- 
raents  of  underground  water  below  water  level  are  two — ^gravity 
and  deformation. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  flow  of  undergronnd  water, 
the  direction  of  movement  is  from  places  of  greater  pressure 
to  places  of  less  pressure.  A  current  going  in  any  direction 
IB  evidence  of  an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  rear  of  the  current 
Thos,  water  which  enters  by  seepage  or  through  capillary  tubes 
into  a  larger  opening,  such  as  a  fissure,  must  he  under  greater 
pressure  than  the  column  of  water  into  which  it  makes  its 
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way.  Whether  the  motive  force  in  the  moTemeDt  of  the 
water  is  difference  in  gravitative  stresB  or  deformation,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  excess  of  pressure  resulting  in  movement  is 
behind  the  current. 

In  the  foregoing  etatement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  movement 
of  underground  water,  only  the  vertical  component  of  the 
columns  has  been  considered.  The  horizontal  component  of 
the  column  has  no  effect.  So  far  aa  there  ie  horizontal  move- 
ment, the  energy  required  for  this  movement  to  overcome  fric- 
tion and  internal  viscosity  is  derived  from  the  forces  already 
mentioned, — that  is,  gravitative  stress  or  deformation. 

Bells  of  Undfrground  Circulation. 

The  circulation  of  underground  water  ib  divided  into  two 
parts :  that  of  an  upper  belt  above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
and  a  lower  belt  below  the  level  of  groundwater. 

Upper  Belt  of  Underground  Circulation. — The  upper  belt  of 
underground  water  circulation  extends  from  the  surface  to  the 
level  of  groundwater.  The  thickness  of  this  outer  belt  of 
water  circulation  varies  greatly.  At  or  near  streams,  lakes,  or 
ocean,  and  in  areas  where  the  surface  is  not  much  higher  than 
the  ac^acent  bodies  of  water,  the  level  of  groundwater  may 
reach  near  or  to  the  surface,  and  thus  there  may  be,  for  these 
areas,  either  a  very  thin  upper  belt  of  circulation,  or  none.  In 
regions  of  moderate  elevation  and  moderate  irregularities  of 
topography  the  level  of  groundwater  is  usually  fi-om  10  feet 
to  100  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  especially  likely  to  be  near 
the  surface  in  regions  where  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  drift  or  a 
thick  layer  of  disintegrated  rocks.  In  elevated  and  irregular 
regions,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  precipitation  is  rather 
small,  the  level  of  groundwater  may  be  from  100  to  300  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  high,  desert  regions,  and  especially 
limestone  regions,  the  level  of  groundwater  may  he  from  a 
thousand  to  several  thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  position  of  the  level  of  groundwater  is  more  fully  con- 
sidered further  on,  in  connection  with  the  belt  below  that  level. 

A  large  amount  of  the  water  which  enters  the  upper  belt  is, 
without  entering  the  lower  belt,  again  brought  to  the  surface 
through  capillarity,  or  throngh  the  influence  of  vegetation. 
The  circulation  of  this  water  in  the  upper  belt  alone  has  little 
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ioflaence  upon  the  ore-deposits,  and  is  here  ignored.  Another 
portion  of  the  groundwater  moves  downward  through  the  upper 
belt  and  joins  the  sea  of  underground  water.  This  water  is 
associated  with  oxygen,  carhon-dioxide,  and  other  gases.  These 
Eubstancee  perform  various  classes  of  work,  which  are  consid- 
ered on  pp.  829-334. 

Lower  Bell  of  Underground  Orculaiion. — The  lower  belt  of 
circulation  has  as  its  upper  limit  the  level  of  groundwater. 
Thb  level  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  undulating,  the  undulations 
following  the  topography.  A  topographic  map  of  a  region  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  topographic  map  of  the  level  of  ground- 
water; but  the  latter  is  less  accentuated.  The  elevation  of  the 
contour  of  the  groundwater  at  a  given  place  is  less  than  the 
elevation  of  the  surface  contour  by  the  depth  of  the  level  of 
groundwater. 

That  the  level  of  groundwater  roughly  follows  the  topography 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  upon  many  hills  and  mountains,  wells 
reach  water  at  the  very  moderate  depths  of  a  few  score,  or  at 
most  100  or  200  feet.  The  relation  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
feet  that  where  a  shore  begins  to  rise  from  a  body  of  water,  aa 
from  a  lake,  the  level  of  groundwater  also  rises,  but  not  bo  rap- 
idly. As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
well  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  about  1200  feet  from  Lake  Men- 
dota  and  88  feet  above  its  surface,  in  which  the  water  is  on  aa 
average  about  62  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.* 

In  general,  the  more  accentuated  the  topographic  features, 
the  greater  is  the  difference  between  the  surface  topography 
andthatof  the  level  of  groundwater.  However,  this  difference 
also  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  rocks.  Where  the 
openings  in  the  rocks  are  numerous  and  large,  there  is  a  greater 
difference  in  the  topography  of  the  surface  and  of  the  level  of  the 
groundwater  than  where  the  rocks  are  less  open.  In  fractured 
limestone  re^ons  containing  caves,  the  level  of  the  ground-  ' 
water  may  follow  approximately  that  of  the  drainage  of  the 
(liBtrict,  and  thus  there  be  a  great  difference  between  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  surface  and  that  of  the  groundwater.  Where  a 
region  is  covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of  fine  material,  as  drift. 


*  "  Prineipks  uid  Conditions  of  HoTsmeDtiof  OroandwMer,"  bjF.  H.  Efng, 
AAMMdBtfl.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Satv.,  tor  18«7-98,  pL  ii.,  p.  9»,  1899. 
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the  topography  of  the  groundwater  may  very  closely  follow 
that  of  the  surface.  Finally,  the  leea  the  precipitation  tbe 
greater  the  difierence  between  the  contours  of  the  surface  and 
the  level  of  groundwater.  In  the  Grand  Canon  region  of 
Colorado  we  have  a  district  in  which  the  topography  is  much 
aecentnated  with  sudden  and  great  changes  in  elevation,  in 
which  the  rocks  are  largely  limeetone  and  the  precipitation 
small.  Therefore  in  this  region  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  topography  of  the  snr&ce  and  that  of  the  level  of 
groundwater. 

Capacity  of  Water  for  "Work  in  the  Lower  Belt  of  Under- 
ground Circulation. — ^The  temperature  of  water  in  the  lower 
belt  of  underground  circulation  increases  with  depth.  The 
average  increment  ia  about  1°  C.  for  30  meters.  Supposing  the 
water  at  the  surface  to  be  0°  C,  it  would  be  100'  C.  at  a  depth 
of  8000  meters.  At  a  depth  of  10,000  meters  it  would  be  338"  C. 
It  has  been  shown,  pp.  291-293,  that  the  pressure  increases  witfa 
deptih  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  hold  the  water  in  the  form  of 
a  liquid.  Therefore  the  work  of  the  water  in  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture below  SOOO  meters  is  that  of  superheated  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  capable 
of  dissolving  all  compounds  to  some  extent,  but  the  amount  of 
the  more  refractory  compounds  dissolved  is  exceedingly  small. 
But  pure  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  a  potent  solvent 
Bams  has  shown  that  water  at  temperatures  above  185°  C. 
attacks  the  silicates  composing  soft  glass  with  astonishing 
rapidity.* 

At  180°  0.  variona  zeolites  can  be  dissolved  in  pure  water, 
the  material  crystallizing  oat  on  cooling.  Lemberg  shows  that 
water  at  210°  C.  slowly  dissolved  anhydrous  powdered  silicates. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone 
of  fracture  is  a  m(wt  potent  chemical  agent 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  one  salt  in  solution  may 
assist  water  in  dissolving  another  salt  For  instance,  tbe  pres- 
ence of  alkaline  sulphides  is  very  favorable  to  solution  of  snl- 
phides  of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  copper,  silver  and  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  one  compound  in  solution 

*  "Hot  Water  aod  Soft  Glass  in  their  Tbermo-djmuiiicBektioiu,  b^C  Bana, 
.ijB.  Jour.  SeL,  ly.,  ToL  ii.,  1900,  pp.  161-175. 
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maybe  an&Torableto  the  Bolatioo  of  another  compound.  ThuB 
in  the  nndergrutind  waters  the  material  in  solution  continually 
affects  the  capacity  of  the  water  to  diaBolve  and  precipitate 
other  materials.  Thia  subject  will  he  further  discussed,  pp. 
324-326. 

Movements  of  Water  in  the  Lower  Belt  of  Underground  Cir- 
enlation. — The  complex  movements  of  underground  water  may 
bereBolved  into  two  components,  horizontal  or  lateral  movements 
and  vertical  movements. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  journey  of  underground 
waters  in  the  zone  below  the  level  of  groundwater  may  be 
considered  as  confined  to  the  zone  of  fracture,  and  is  probably 
measured  at  a  maximum  by  10,000  meters,  or  at  most  by  12,- 
OOO  meters.  The  lateral  component,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
vary  from  a  few  meters  to  hundreds  or  even  a  thousand  or 
more  kilometers.  Upon  the  average,  the  horizontal  component 
is  probably  far  greater  than  the  vertical  component. 

In  order  to  understand  the  work  done  by  underground  water 
in  its  joaniey,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  path  which  it 
foDowa.  Upon  this  point  the  recent  analytical  work  of  Prof. 
C.  S.  Slichter*  gives  the  desired  information.  He  has  ascer- 
tuned  that  the  spaces  in  soils  and  in  mechanical  sediments,  so 
fiir  as  the  fiowage  of  underground  water  is  concerned,  may  be 
considered  as  a  series  of  triangular  tubes.  By  Prof.  Slichter'a 
analyeiB  the  flowage  of  water  from  one  place  to  another,  say 
from  A  to  B  (see  Fig.  1),  is  not  by  a  direct  path,  but  by  a  large 
Domber  of  diverging  paths  from  A  during  the  first  part  of  the 
jonmey,  and  by  a  large  number  of  converging  paths  to  B  dur- 
ing tbe  latter  part  of  the  journey.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
^apposing  tbe  water  to  be  poured  into  a  well.  A,  and  to  flow  to 
a  well,  B.  The  horizontal  course  of  the  water  is  represented 
by  Pig.  1,  and  the  vertical  course  by  Fig.  2.  These  conclu- 
Bione  apply  equally  well  to  any  porous  rock  other  than  a  soil 
or  Kandstone  in  which  the  spaces  are  distributed  in  a  somewhat 
nniform  manner. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  conclusions  have  fer-reaching  con- 
sequences as  to  the  flowage  of  underground  water.     In  the 


*  "Th«oreticBl  luveatigatioa  of  tbe  Hotion  of  Oromid  Wnten,"  b]r  C  B. 
aicbler,  lUii  Awn.  EqO.  U.  &  Otol.  Stir*.,  for  1897-98,  p.  SIZ 
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passage  of  the  water  from  the  top  or  slope  of  a  hill  to  a 
point  of  issue  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  enppoMng  these  to  be 
the  only  points  of  entrance  or  issuance  of  the  water,  aod 


Ideal  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Flow  of  IJDclergroand  Waler  through  *  Honjo- 
geneous  Medium,  from  One  'Well  to  Another. 

supposing  the  spaces  to  be  uniform,  the  vertical  course  would 
be  represented  by  the  lines  of  Fig.  8,  and  the  horizonal  course 
would  be  represented  by  the  lines  of  Fig.  1,  "We  see  at  once 
that  for  the  larger  topographic  features  the  vertical  component 
of  flow  may  pass  quite  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  zone  of  frac- 
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tore.  This  woa]d  probably  be  true  even  if  water  throughout 
itB  andergronnd  journey  remained  at  a  constant  temperature. 
Bat  it  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  deeper  water  penetrates,  the 
higher  its  temperature;  also  that  the  movement  of  water  in  the 


IdctI  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow  of  TTDdeigTODiid  Water  thiODgli  a  Homogene- 
ona  Medium,  from  Ons  Well  to  Another. 

lower  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  is  largely  through  capillary 
openings;  ftirther,  that  the  fiowage  in  capillary  openings  is  in- 
Tersely  ae  the  viscosity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  viacosily  decreases 
rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature.  Therefore,  the  increase 
of  temperature  with  depth  is  a  potent  factor  favorable  to  a  deep 
conrge  for  underground  water.     It  therefore  seems  probable 
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that  as  a  result  of  head  due  to  topographic  irregularities  and 
temperature  differences,  the  entire  zone  of  fracture  is  beiog 
regularly  traversed  hj  underground  waters.     Of  course,  the 


Idekl  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow,  through  a  Homogeneons  Medimii,  of  tJndet- 
ground  Water  Catering  at  One  Point  on  a  Slope  and  Inuing  at  a  Lower  Point. 

amount  of  flowage  is  far  greater  in  the  upper  part  of  the  zone 
than  in  the  lower  part,  but  even  in  the  lower  half  or  third  of  the 
zone  of  fracture  the  amount  of  flowage  cannot  be  conradered 
small. 
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The  priDciple  of  the  distribution  of  the  flowage  of  water 
over  the  entire  avmlable  area  is  well  illuatrated  hj  the  case  of 
water  flowing  horizontally  into  a  beaker  from  one  side  and 
overflowing  the  beaker  on  the  other  side.  Tbe  movement  of 
the  water  will  not  be  confined  to  the  liqaid  near  the  sarface  of 
the  beaker,  but  all  portions  of  tbe  water  in  the  beaker  from 
the  top  to  the  very  bottom  will  take  part  in  the  flowage, 
althoagb,  of  courae,  the  rate  of  movement  will  be  mach  more 
rapid  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.*  The  well-known  hydro- 
d)-namical  principle  thus  illustrated,  that  the  entire  available 
croBS-section  will  always  be  utilized  by  flowing  currents,  is 
directly  applicable  to  lateral  moving  waters  in  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture. It  is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  zone  will  be  searched 
to  its  base  by  moving  waters,  although  the  waters  joining  and 
departing  from  the  underground  sea  appear  and  disappear  at 
the  Burface. 

In  an  actual  case  of  underground  flowage  the  water  does  not 
enter  the  ground  at  a  single  point,  but  enters  at  every  point  of 
a  slope.  As  a  sample  case,  we  may  suppose  that  the  water  en- 
teriog  on  a  slope  reaches  the  surface  again  at  the  level  of  a 
stream  in  an  ai^acent  valley.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  complex- 
ly of  the  flow  in  this  ideal  case,  we  may  arbitrarily  select  a 
number  of  points  where  the  water  enters,  and  trace  out  its 
coarse.  We  may  plat  by  difierent  -kinds  of  lines,  continuous 
and  broken,  the  vertical  components  of  the  flowage  of  the 
water  which  enters  at  each  place  independently  of  the  water 
that  eaters  at  other  places.  (Fig.  4.)  "We  have  a  series  of 
intersecting  lines  in  the  fignre  representing  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  movement. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  water  actually  follows  paths  similar 
to  those  represented  by  the  figure,  for  there  is  mutual  interfer- 
ence of  the  water  entering  at  tbe  various  points.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  water  entering  the  opening  nearest  the  exit  would 
take  a  more  direct  course  than  the  average  of  that  platted ;  but, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  water  from  tbe  next  openings  up 
the  eiope  would  take  a  more  indirect  course,  on  the  average, 
than  that  platted,  and  so  on.     The  total  result  would  be  to  give 

*  Slkhlei,  «it>,  p.  3SI,  wecL  6.     Compam  Poaepaj,  elL,  Hut  volnine,  p.  26. 
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an  average  course  for  the  water  which  can  he  represented  by 
combining  the  independent  curves.  (Fig.  5.)  The  effect,  bo 
&T  as  the  geological  action  of  the  underground  water  is  con- 


Fjo.  4. 


oe 


Ideal  Verticftl  Section  at  the  Flow,  throngli  a  Homogeneona  Medium,  of  nnder- 
ground  Water  Entering  at  Three  Points  and  iHuing  at  a  Single  Point,  Each  S7>- 
tern  of  flow  Being  Independent  of  the  Othera. 

cerned,  would  be  approximately  the  same,  whether  the  course 
of  the  water  were  that  represented  by  Pig.  4  or  that  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  5.  This  statement,  applicable  to  a  few  points  of 
entrance  and  one  of  exit,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  points  of  entrance.     The  statement  can  be  further  ex- 
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teoded  to  ftn  indefinite  niunber  of  points  of  entrance  diBtributed 
along  the  contoara  of  the  slope  as  well  as  up  the  slope,  and  to 
many  points  of  exit  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  valley. 

ITie  Preferential  Use  by  Water  of  iMrge  Channels. — ^In  nature 
the  points  of  entrance  for  groundwater  are  indefinitely  namer- 


I^  VertioJ  Seotioa  of  the  FIot,  through  a  Homogeneons  Medinm,  of  TJndeF- 
paiai  Water  Entering  &t  iSany  Points  tloDg  a  Slope  Kod  Issuing  at  ft  Single  Point 
oIIowtrE 


onB,  and  the  places  of  exit  comparatively  few.  The  water  falls 
npon  the  gronnd  everywhere  and  enters  the  innumerable  pores 
Iwtween  the  grains.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  underground 
foane,  perhaps  passing  under  many  subordinate  hills  and  val- 
1^?B,  it  escapes  to  the  surface  as  a  spring  or  by  seepage,  nearer 
the  drainage-level  than  where  it  entered  the  ground.      The 
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water  began  its  journey  through  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
openings.  It  issues  at  many  openings,  but  these  are  few  com- 
pared with  the  vast  number  of  those  at  which  it  entered. 

Thia  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  facts :  Openings  in 
rocks  are  never  of  nniform  size.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  resist- 
ance to  flowage  in  capillary  openings  is  far  greater  than  in  super- 
capillary  openings.  In  supercapillary  openings  of  moderate 
size  the  resistance  is  greater  per  unit  of  flowage  than  in  larger 
ones.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  water  starting 
through  innumerable  small  openings  te  converge  into  larger 
and  larger  openings,  which  are  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Of  course,  it  may  go  long  distances  underground,  aa  in  some 
sandstones,  withont  finding  larger  openings  than  those  neax  the 
surface ;  but  if  large  openings  exist,  they  will  be  fully  utilized. 
Finally,  when  a  single  opening  or  a  group  of  openings  larger 
than  the  average  reach  the  surface  at  a  lower  altitude  than  the 
average  level  of  entrance  of  the  water,  there  is  a  spring. 

It  has  been  seen  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  under- 
ground journey  of  water  the  vertical  component  is  downward, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  journey  the  vertical  compo- 
nent of  much  of  it  is  upward.  It  follows  that,  on  the  average, 
the  downward  movements  of  water  are  through  the  smaller, 
and  the  upward  movements  through  the  larger,  openings  in 
the  rocks.  Of  course,  where  large  openings  are  avulable  for 
the  downward-moving  water  they  will  be  utilized ;  and  doubt- 
less the  larger  openings  are  utilized  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
downward  moving  waters.  However,  even  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  statement  would  still  be  true  that  upon  ike  average  the 
larger  openings  arc  more  extensively  used  by  the  upward 
moving  water  than  by  the  downward  moving  water.  From 
the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  system  of  circulation  of 
underground  water  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  that  of  a  tree 
of  a  peculiar  character. 

The  points  of  entrance  are  the  ends  of  the  indefinite  number 
of  twigs;  these  twigs  unite  into  a  branch;  the  bnuiches 
unite  te  produce  a  larger  branch ;  the  larger  branches  unite 
into  a  trunk;  and  at  the  end  of  a  trunk  is  a  spring.  The 
analogy  of  an  underground  drainage  system  to  a  tree  is  even 
closer  than  that  of  a  surface  system,  for  in  a  system  of  under- 
ground water  circulation  three  dimensions  are  cooceraed  to  an 
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importaDt  extent,  while  in  a  Borface  system  of  drainage  the 
movement  of  the  water  is  approximately  confined  to  a  plane. 
However,  from  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  tree 
of  underground  water  has  a  peculiar  shape.  The  twigs  and 
branehea  have  an  important  downward  component;  the  larger 
branches  of  the  tree  may  he  considered  as  approximately  hori- 
zontal; and  the  trunk  UBually  has  an  important  upward  com- 
ponent Thus  twigs,  branches  and  trunks  together  ordinarily 
make  agreat  TT.  The  sidea  of  the  U  may  be  rather  close  together 
in  the  case  of  marked  topography,  where  the  water  issues  near 
the  places  of  entrance.  The  aides  of  the  U  may  be  very  far 
apart  in  the  case  of  gentle  topography,  where  there  is  great 
lateral  movement  of  the  water.  Such  a  system  of  under- 
ground movement  ia  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  sur&ce 
sjBtem  of  dr^nage. 

The  analogy  of  a  tree  has  been  utilized  in  order  to  get  defi- 
nitely in  mind  the  general  character  of  the  circulation  of 
underground  water.  However,  the  analogy  must  not  be 
pnshed  too  &r.  A  tree  commonly  has  but  a  single,  continu- 
oiiB,  solid  trunk,  although  vrillowa  and  other  trees  have  many 
trunks.  Very  frequently,  indeed  commonly,  the  trunk-chan- 
nela  of  underground  water  circulation  are  very  complex. 
While  a  main  water  course  may  exceptionally  occupy  a  single 
open  passage,  ordinarily  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  inter- 
locking passages.  These  may  be  the  parallel  openings  of  a 
complex  fault,  they  may  be  the  smaller  numerous  openings  of  a 
«one  of  fissility,  or  they  may  be  the  more  open  spaces  of  aand- 
Btones  or  conglomerates.  In  short,  a  trunk-channel  of  under- 
ground water  differs  only  from  other  channels  in  that  they  are 
places  where  there  is  more  circulation. 

Phtsico-Chbmical  Principlbs   Controlling    thb  "Work    of 

IJHDaRQROUND    "WaTBRS. 

Before  considering  the  actual  geological  work  of  under- 
ground water  in  the  alteration  of  the  rocks  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ore-depofflta,  it  ia  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
pbyeico-chemical  principles  which  control  that  work.* 

*  In  Bjtrealue  on  "  Hebunorphum  "  (Monograph  U.  S.  OaU.  Sumeg)  Icoa- 
wln  lU*  Nbject  in  detail.  In  the  preaent  paper,  onlj  that  portion  of  this  part 
ft  tbc  UoiKf;npli  la  aammariied  which  is  abaolntelj  neccesar;  in  order  lo. under- 
Aod  tha  depodtioo  of  ore-depOHl*.  , 
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Chemical  Action. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  chemical  dynamice  is  that 
chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the  active  mass.  Thie  is  the 
law  of  mass  action.* 

Chemical  action  may  take  place  between  gasee  and  gases, 
between  gases  and  liqaids,  between  gasee  and  eolida,  hetweeo 
diflferent  liquids,  between  liquids  and  solids,  between  different 
solids.  So  far  as  the  depositions  of  ores  are  concerned,  the 
reactions  in  connection  with  underground  liquid  solutioas  are 
by  far  the  more  important 

The  water  of  rocks,  whether  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
presBtirea  or  at  higher  temperatures  and  pressures,  may  take 
any  of  the  substances  with  which  it  comee  in  contact  into  solu- 
tion ;  may  deposit  substances  from  solution ;  may  combine  with 
aabstances  forming  hydrates,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
zeolites  or  of  limonite  from  hematite ;  may  part  with  ita  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  bases,  and  especially  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths,  thus  at  the  same  time  changing  the  composition  of 
tiie  rock  and  taking  the  bases  replaced  into  solution,  aa  in  the 
change  of  enatatite  to  talc  There  may  be  reactions  as  a  result 
of  different  substances  being  taken  into  solution  at  different 
times;  there  may  be  reactions  as  a  result  of  difierent  solutloDS 
coming  together,  and  thus  mingling;  there  maybe  reactions 
between  aubstances  in  solution  and  the  solid  material  with 
which  the  water  is  in  contact ;  there  may  be  reactions  as  a  result 
of  chan^ng  temperature  and  pressure.  All  of  these  changes 
are  of  the  nature  of  chemical  action.  Therefore,  by  chemical 
action  of  underground  water  is  meant  the  tf^ng  of  material 
into  solution,  the  deposition  of  material  from  solution,  the  inter- 
change between  materials  in  solutions,  the  interchange  between 
materials  in  solutions  and  adjacent  solids,  and,  finally,  the  inter- 
change of  the  adjacent  solid  particles.  But  this  laet  reaction  is 
probably  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  separating 
film  of  water,  in  which  case  the  apparently  simple  reaction  is 
really  accomplished  by  transfers  between  the  solutions  and  solids. 

In  all  these  interchanges  the  materials  therefore  pass  through 
a  state  of  aqueous  solution,  and,  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
physical  chemistry,  the  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  at  least 

*  "OutliDes  ot  GeMKl  Cbemistrj,"  b;  W.  Oetwald ;  TmislatiDti  bj  Wklkei, 
1693,  p.  292. 
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partly  separated  into  their  ions.  Their  propertJes  in  this  con- 
dition are  therefore  the  sam  of  the  propertiea  of  their  separated 
ions.  Indeed,  the  potency  of  water  as  an  agent  through  which 
metamorphism  may  take  place  \b  due,  according  to  these  ideas, 
to  ita  capacity  to  separate  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution 
into  their  free  ions.  In  this  power  of  ionization  water  exceeds 
all  o&er  solvents.  And  it  is  by  the  migration  of  these  free  ions 
that  the  interchanges  are  accomplished.  As  the  greater  por- 
tion of  andergronnd  liquid  solutions  are  rather  dilute,  at  least 
where  somewhat  free  circulation  is  the  rule,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Baits  held  in  solution  are  largely  separated  into  their  ions,  and 
therefore  these  free  ions  are  ever  ready  for  chemical  reactions. 

Also  water  reacts  upon  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution  by  hy- 
drolitic  dissociation,  producing  free  acids  and  hydrates  of  the 
bases.  This  process  ia  especially  important  with  the  salts  of 
the  weak  acids.*  The  dominant  acids  of  nature  are  the  very 
weak  acids  silicic  and  carbonic ;  and,  therefore,  hydrolitic  dis- 
eociatioD  is  very  important.  The  silicates  of  the  alkalies  in 
dilnte  solutions  are  practically  completely  decomposed,  the  re- 
Balt  being  the  liberation  of  free  silicic  acid  and  hydrates  of  the 
alkalies,  as  shown  by  Kahlenberg  and  Lincoln.f  The  carbon- 
ates of  the  alkalies  are  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  similarly 
diasodated. 

Underground  Aqueous  Solutions. — The  quantity  of  a  solid 
which  can  be  dissolved  in  liquid  depends  upon  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  compounds  present,  upon  the  pressure,  and 
upon  the  temperature. 

When  a  solid  salt  is  placed  in  liquid,  it  forms  a  homogeneous 
mixture  of  salt  and  liquid.  This  statement  applies  to  all 
natural  compounds, — that  is,  the  minerals  of  nature  are  salts 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  No  substance  is  wholly  insoluble 
in  the  underground  waters,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures.  This  statement  applies  alike  to  quartz  and  the  most 
refractory  silicates.  Under  surface  conditions,  the  etching  of 
quartz  gruns  is  evidence  of  the  first  statement,!  and  the  uni- 

•  "Tbeoretical  Chemistry,"  by  W,  Nenwt,  1895,  p.  680. 

t  "Solutloiuof  Silicates  of  the  AlkalieB,"  by  Loaig  Kahlenberg  and  A.  T. 
Unwh,  JowTi.  PV-  Ohm.,  toI.  ii.,  1898,  p.  89. 

t  "  Solntiou  of  Silica  Under  Atmoapheiic  Couditioni,"  by  C  W.  Hayea,  BvU. 
OmL  Sx.  A».,  ToL  Tiii,  18»7,  pp.  213-220. 
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versal  decomposition  and  partial  solution  of  the  Bilicates  is  evi- 
dence of  the  second ;  and  in  the  lower  zone  of  water  circulation 
the  solution  of  quartz  and  the  refractory  silicates  may  be  com- 
pletely accomplished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
conglomerates,  many  of  the  bowlders  of  which  have  been  com- 
pletely dissolved  and  their  spaces  taken  by  copper. 

The  quantity  of  material  which  may  be  dissolved  in  any  case 
nnder  definite  conditions  has  a  limit.  When  this  limit  ib 
reached  the  solution  is  saturated.  This  limit  depends  upon 
pressure  and  upon  temperature. 

The  Relations  of  Solution  and  Temperature. — The  relationa 
of  temperature  and  solution  have  two  phases;  (1)  the  speed  of 
the  reaction,  and  (2)  the  quantity  of  material  which  may  be 
held  in  solution. 

(1)  The  speed  of  solution  is  greatly  increased  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature.* A  slight  increase  in  temperature  may  increase  the 
rate  of  solation  ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  absolute  change  in 
temperature.  At  temperatures  above  100°  C,  and  especially 
above  185°  C,  the  activity  of  water  may  increase  to  an  amas- 
ing  degree.  The  rapid  solution  of  glass  by  Barusf  at  tem- 
peratures above  185°  C.  illustrates  this.  At  any  temperature 
solution  will  continue  until  the  point  of  saturation  is  reached. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  this  state  will  he  attained  at  high  tem- 
peratures in  bat  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  required  at  low 
temperatures.  For  instance,  to  saturate  an  underground  solu- 
tion with  the  refractory  silicates  or  snlphides  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures might  require  months  or  even  years,  while  to  saturate 
them  at  temperatures  above  185°  C.  might  require  only  an 
equal  number  of  minutes,  or  at  most  hours.  The  capacity  of 
water  for  action  at  high  temperatures  combined  with  pressare, 
considered  below,  is  adequate  to  explain  the  complete  recrya- 
talHzation  of  great  volumes  of  natural  glass  and  crystallized 
rocks. 

(2)  The  effect  of  temperature  upon  quantity  of  material 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  does  not  admit  of  a  simple  gen- 

"  "Theoretical  Chemistry,"  bjW.  NenuL  Translated  by  C  a  Palmer,  Lon- 
don, 1895,  p.  668. 

t  "  Hot  Water  and  Soft  Glass  in  their  Thermo-dynamic  Relations,"  byC  Barus. 
Am.  Joum.  Set.,  4th  series,  toI.  Ix.,  1900,  pp.  107-166. 
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eral  Btatement.*  For  most  substances  moderate  increase  of 
temperature  gives  greater  capacity  for  solutions ;  but  for  many 
enbatances  there  exists  a  temperature  at  which  there  is  the 
maximum  capacity  for  solution,  and  the  amount  of  material 
which  may  be  held  in  aolation  at  higher  and  lower  temperatures 
ia  leee  than  this  maximum.  For  rarions  substances  this  max- 
imum capacity  for  solution  lies  between  60°  C.  and  140"  C, 
and  for  many  substances  it  ia  probably  below  200°  C.  It  there- 
fore follows  in  underground  solutions  that  a  general  statement 
cannot  be  made  as  to  how  change  of  temperature  may  affect 
Bolnbility.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  op  to  tempera- 
tures of  100°  C,  and,  therefore,  to  depths  of  8000  meters,  in- 
crease of  temperature  increases  tho  average  capacity  of  nnder- 
groand  water  to  hold  material  in  solution.  It  may  be  probable 
that  the  average  capacity  of  underground  water  may  increase 
to  temperatures  considerably  above  100°  C,  and,  therefore,  to 
depths  greater  than  3000  meters.  But  when  water  passes  down- 
ward to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  zone  of  fracture  the  increase  in 
temperature  may  lessen  the  average  capacity  for  holding  mate- 
rial in  Bolntion,  provided  the  joint  effect  of  pressure  be  barred. 
The  Relations  of  Solution  and  Pressure. — In  general,  the  vol- 
nme  of  the  solvent  plus  that  of  the  salt  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  solution.  For  a  ^ven  quantity  of  the  solution  the  con- 
traction is  greater  the  more  of  the  solvent  is  used.!  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  volume  of  the  salt  and  solvent  is  less  than 
that  of  the  solution,  or  expansion  results  from  dissolving  the 
solid.  Sal  ammoniac  in  water  is  an  illustration  of  this  case. 
From  the  foregoing  relations  we  obtiun  a  rule  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  pressure  to  solubility.  J  In  the  common  case  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  solution  is  less  than  that  of  solvent  and  salt, 
pressure  increases  solubility;  for  in  that  ease  solution  tends  to 
bring  the  molecules  nearer  together  and  works  in  conjunction 
witii  the  pressure.  In  the  reverse  case,  that  in  which  the  vol- 
ume of  the  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  solvent  and  salt,  pres- 
sure decreases  the  solubility,  the  reason  being  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  previous  case. 

*  "  Solations,"  b^  W.  Ortwald.     Tmiulated  hy  M.  H.  F.  Mair,  London,  1S91, 

PP.56-T7. 
t  "Solntions,"  eii.,  p.  82. 
1  "  Tbeorelical  Chemistry,"  by  W.  Nenwt,  1895,  p.  667. 
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It  ia  well  known  that  the  aolubility  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
Bome  other  carbonates  ia  increaaed  bj  preBBure.*  It  is  a  fair 
inference  &om  BamB'  work  that  the  solubility  of  the  silicates 
is  also  increaaed  by  presBure.  Bamsf  found  that  when  soft  glass 
is  dissolved  in  water  at  temperatures  above  210'^  C,  the  volume 
is  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  two  separately.  This  glaae 
was  one  which  contains  alkalies,  alkaline  earth  and  lead,  and, 
therefore,  is  Bomewhat  similar  in  compositioa  to  many  natural 
silicates.  The  solubility  of  many  other  salts,  besides  the  car- 
bonates  and  silicates,  occurring  underground  is  increased  by 
presaure.  While,  therefore,  pressure  may  lessen  the  solubility 
of  some  natural  salts,  in  the  m^ority  of  the  complex  under- 
ground solutions  the  volume  of  the  solution  ia  less  than  that  of 
the  salta  and  eolvent  separately;  and,  therefore,  the  total  of  the 
salts  in  solution  is  generally  increased  by  pressure. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of 
fracture  increase  in  temperature  with  depth  may  exceptionally 
lessen  the  average  amount  which  may  be  held  in  solution,  but  in- 
creasing pressure  with  increasing  depth  promotes  solubili^. 
The  quantitative  values  of  these  two  elements  are,  however, 
unknown,  and  no  positive  statement  can  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  increasing  temperature  and  pressure  combined  in  passing 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  increases  or  decreases 
the  capacity  of  underground  water  for  solution.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  to  very  considerable  depths,  that  is,  to  3000  meters 
or  more,  the  joint  effect  of  the  temperature  and  presaure  factors 
is  to  increase  the  average  capacity  for  solution. 

Precipitation — After  a  number  of  chemical  substances  are 
brought  together,  and  especially  when  they  are  united  by  a 
solvent,  interactions  between  them  may  occur  which,  after  a 
time,  appear  to  cease.  Wben  the  conditions  have  become  such 
that  there  is  no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  any  one 
of  the  chemical  compounds,  the  system  is  in  a  condition  of 
chemical  equilibrium.!  The  interaction  may  result  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  compounds. 

"  "  Oold-quarts  Veins  of  Nevada  Citj  and  Gran  Valley,  CaUfornia,"  bj  W- 

lindgren.    VJth  Ann.  Report  U.  S.  OaJ.  S'ttrrey,  1896-96,  pt  iL;  18M,  pp.  176-178. 

t  "  Hot  "Water  and  Soft  Glaa*  in  their  Thermo- dynamic  Bel^ioDi,"  1^  C  Bam 
Am.  Joarn.  Sei.,  4Ui  aeries,  vol.  ii.,  1900,  p.  17S. 

J  Nemat,  eiL,  pp.  356-358. 
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Since  the  separatioQ  of  material  fl-om  Bolation  ia  under- 
gronad  waters  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  precipitation  takes  place. 
It  ia  clear  that  the  neceBsary  condition  for  precipitation  is 
sQpersatnration ;  for  if  a  solution  be  sufficiently  supersaturated 
some  of  the  material  must  he  thrown  down,  or  be  precipitated. 

Supersatu ration  and  consequently  precipitation  may  result  in 
varioQB  ways,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important: 
(1)  By  change  in  temperature,  (2)  by  change  in  pressure,  (3)  by 
reactions  between  aqueous  solutions,  (4)  by  reactions  between 
liquid  Bolutions  and  solids,  and  (5)  by  reactions  between  gases 
and  Bolutions  or  aolids,  or  both. 

1.  Precipitation  by  Change  in  Temperature. — Change  in  tem- 
perature is  the  rule  for  underground  circulating  waters.  The 
waters  which  are  passing  to  lower  levels  are  upon  the  average 
becoming  warmer.  Waters  which  are  rising  to  higher  levels 
are  upon  the  average  becoming  colder.  Also,  there  are 
changes  of  temperature  both  positive  and  negative  due  to 
varying  local  conditions. 

If  the  temperature  of  a  saturated  solution  changes  in  a  direc- 
tion adverse  to  solution,  it  tends  to  become  supersaturated.  If 
cr)-stals  of  the  solid  in  solution  are  present,  and  this  is  usually 
the  case  with  underground  solutions,  considerable  supersatura- 
tioD  does  not  occur;  for  the  excess  of  salt  separates,  so  that  at 
any  given  temperature  equilibrium  is  nearly  retained  by  con- 
tinuooB  ac^uatment 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  increase  of  temperature  to  100° 
C.  or  more  promotes  solution,  and  decrease  of  temperature  irom 
100**  C.  or  more  causes  auperaaturation,  and  therefore  precipi- 
tation. One  would,  therefore,  expect  that  descending  waters 
which  are  increasing  in  temperature  are,  upon  the  whole,  con- 
stantly taking  additional  material  into  solution,  at  least  to  a 
depth  of  3000  meters,  and  that  waters  ascending  above  this 
level  which  are  becoming  cooler  are  upon  the  whole  precipitat- 
ing material.  However,  this  statement  needs  various  quaMca- 
tions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  igneous  rocks  and 
dynamic  action  temperatures  higher  than  the  normal  for  a  given 
depth  may  be  obtained.  While  ^ese  temperatures  may  be  so 
high  as  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  quantity  of  material  held  in 
solotion,  they  are  very  favorable  to  rapid  solution.     Since  the 
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temperature  is  variable  which  causes  the  maximum  solution 
of  a  given  ealt,  it  followB  that  as  water  passes  down  through 
the  middle  part  or  lower  parts  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  or  ae  it 
becomes  somewhat  highly  heated  because  of  the  presence  of  ig- 
neous rocks  or  of  heat  produced  hj  orogenic  movement,  that  the 
increase  of  temperature  may  induce  the  precipitation  of  some 
compounds,  and  favor  the  solution  of  additional  quantities  of 
other  compounds.  Therefore,  because  of  changing  temperature 
in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  and 
where  igueous  rocks  are  present  or  earth  movements  have  oc- 
curred, there  is  selective  solution  and  precipitation.  However, 
iu  the  normal  case  within  the  belt  of  which  we  have  most  exact 
information,  that  is,  the  upper  3000  meters  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  upward  course  of  water  is  likely  to  be  favorable  to 
■  precipitation,     (See  pp.  8S9-346.) 

2.  Precipitation  by  Change  in  Pressure. — It  has  been  seen  that 
where  waters  are  descending  the  pressure  is  constantly  becom- 
ing greater,  and  they  are  capable  of  taking  additional  material 
in  solution.  Where  waters  are  ascending  the  pressure  is  con- 
stantly becoming  less,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  capable  of 
holding  80  much  material  in  solution.  Hence,  the  pressure 
effect  in  ascending  waters  is  to  promote  precipitation.  All 
of  these  statements  apply  to  the  average  complex  under- 
ground solutions.  Exceptional  cases  may  exist  where  the  re- 
verse effect  occurs. 

S.  Precipitation  by  Keactions  between  Aqueous  SoluttonE. — 
Physical  chemistry  holds  that  when  solutions  containing  various 
salts  are  mixed,  the  resultant  solution  will  contain  all  the  salts 
and  ions  which  can  be  made  by  the  various  combinations  of  their 
positive  and  negative  factors.  In  any  given  case  there  is  a  con- 
stant relation  between  the  amount  of  a  salt  which  can  be  held 
in  solution  and  the  number  of  free  ions  of  that  salt  which 
balance  each  other,  and  upon  this  fact  are  based  the  laws  of 
precipitation  from  solutions. 

The  laws  of  chemical  precipitation  irom  aqueous  solutions 
are  somewhat  complex,  and  cannot  be  here  fully  summarized. 
So  far  as  present  purposes  are  concerned,  the  old  statement  of 
chemistry  will  suffice.  When  solutions  of  two  or  more  kinds 
are  mingled,  if  a  compound  or  compounds  can  form  which  are 
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ioeoldble  in  the  liqaidB  present,  this  will  take  place  and  pre- 
cipitation will  follow.* 

The  most  important  caee  of  precipitation  in  nature  is  that 
resulting  from  the  mingling  of  aqueous  solutions  of  solids. 

Another  case  of  precipitation  occurring  in  nature  results  from 
mincing  solutions,  one  of  which  contains  a  gas.  Perhaps  the 
moat  important  case  of  this  kind  is  the  mixing  of  s  solution 
confining  oxygen  with  one  contwning  salta  of  iron  protoxide. 
Aa  a  result  of  this,  the  salts  will  be  changed  from  ferrous  to 
ferric,  and  the  iron  in  latter  precipitated  either  as  a  sesquioxide 
or  hydrosesquioxide.  In  the  latter  case  hydration  occurs  simul- 
taneously  with  the  oxidation. 

4.  Precipitation  by  Reactions  between  Liquid  Solutions  and 
Solids, — A  very  important  underground  reaction  is  that  be- 
tween the  Bolntions  and  the  adjacent  solid  materials.  Ordi- 
aarij  in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  solid  material  is  taken  into 
solution  and  a  portion  of  the  material  before  held  in  solution 
is  deposited.  This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  labora- 
tory experiment  in  which  metallic  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  a  copper  salt,  for  instance  copper  sulphate.  The  iron  goes 
into  solution  as  sulphate  and  metallic  copper  is  precipitated. 
An  excellent  case  illustrating  precipitation  from  solution  in 
nfttnre,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  importance,  is  the  almost 
immediate  partial  substitution  of  magnesium  for  the  calcium 
of  shells  and  corals  by  the  sea-waters. 

In  order  that  crystals  in  a  solvent  shall  grow,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  solutions  shall  be  saturated  or  supersaturated  at  the 
immediate  place  of  crystal  growth.  Since,  underground,  there 
i?  always  a  superabundance  of  solid  material  present  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  water,  we  may  suppose  that  at  a  moderate 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  spaces 
where  movement  is  slow,  the  solutions  are  often  saturated.  It 
U  a  well-known  &ct  that  under  conditions  of  saturation,  with  a 
^nperabun dance  of  solid  material,  the  larger  crystals  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  that  this  process  goes  on  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  pres- 
sare  is  great.     This  principle  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 

'  For  ■  more  exact  statemait  of  the  principles  of  predpitatioD  see  the  rarious 
IreitiKt  on  ph^Mcal  ehemistiy.  A  simple  statement  of  the  latra  of  precipilatioa 
l>fiTeabirC  P.  Tolman,  Jaunt,  of  QtoL,iio\.  TiL,  1699,  pp.  587~fi9L 
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chemical  laboratory  in  the  productioD  of  a  coarse  precipitate 
before  filtration  by  boiling  or  other  means,  the  finer  particles 
of  the  precipitate  being  dissolved  and  the  coarser  ones  being 
enlarged  at  their  cost. 

5.  Precipitation  by  Reactions  between  Gases  and  Solutions, 
and  Solids. — The  reactions  between  gases  and  liquid  solutions 
and  solidb  involve  matter  in  all  its  three  forma.  The  laws  of  their 
mutual  interactions  are  very  complex,  and  they  cannot  here  be 
taken  up.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  s^d  that  the 
reBult  of  the  mixture  of  gases,  liquid  solutions  and  solids,  maj 
result  in  the  precipitation  of  a  substance  from  solution.  The 
most  common  active  gases  present  undergronnd  are  carbon 
dioxide,  hydric  sulphide,  and  oxygen.  The  action  of  hydric 
sulphide  upon  a  solution  may  throw  down  a  sulphide  of  s  metal; 
the  oxidizing  action  of  oxygen  may  result  in  precipitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  peroxidation  of  iron.  Furthermore,  the  action 
of  the  gases  and  liquid  solutions  may  together  result  in  the  ab- 
straction of  substances  from  the  solid  compounds  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  them,  or  parts  of  them,  elBewhere.  The  combined 
action  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  is  more  common  in  the  belt 
of  weathering  than  elsewhere     (See  pp.  327-329.) 

The  General  Geoloqical  Work  of  TTNOBRasocND  Waters. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  geological  work  of  undergronnd 
waters  is  dependent  on  many  factors.  Some  of  these  are  the 
limitation  in  depth  by  the  zone  of  fracture,  the  nature  of  the 
openings  in  the  rocks,  the  rapidity  of  the  flowage,  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  through  which  the  watera  fiow,  the  char- 
acter of  the  substances  it  may  carry  in  solntion,  the  pressure, 
and  the  temperature.  Of  these  many  factors,  two  are  ever 
working  together  according  to  very  definite  laws.  These 
are  pressure  and  temperature.  Both  increase  with  depth, 
and  therefore  greatly  promote  the  activity  of  deep  under- 
ground waters.  However,  of  all  of  these  varying  factors, 
varying  temperature  is  the  one  which  is  of  incomparably  the 
greatest  importance.  High  temperature  ordinarily  resulta  from 
depth  of  penetration  ;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  may 
result  from  various  other  causes,  of  which  chemical  action, 
mechanical  action  and  the  presence  of  intrusive  igueoos  rocks 
are  the  more  important.     The  capacity  which  water  has  for 
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taking  and  holding  varioiis  relatively  insoluble  componnds  in 
BolntioD  increases  as  the  temperature  increases,  to  100*^  C.  or 
more.  The  velocity  of  chemical  reactions  increaaea  enormouBly 
with  increase  of  temperature.  Not  only  is  high  temperature 
favorable  to  geological  work  because  of  the  chemical  activity 
of  the  water,  but  high  temperature  greatly  decreases  its  viscosity, 
and  this,  as  already  explained,  is  favorable  to  depth  of  pene- 
tration and  flowage  through  minute  openings.  Since  the  tem- 
perature changes  of  undergronnd  water  are  commonly  depend- 
ent upon  depth,  the  vertical  component  of  the  movement  of 
uadergronnd  water  is  ordinarily  far  more  important  in  geo- 
logical work  than  the  longer  horizontal  component. 

Dicisim  of  the  Zone  of  Fracture  into  a  Bell  of  Weathering  and  a 
Belt  of  Cementation. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  underground  water  in  the  production 
of  ore-depoaits  is  concerned,  the  zone  of  fracture  may  be  divided 
into  two  belts  :  (1)  an  upper  belt  of  weathering,  and  (2)  a  lower 
belt  of  cementation.  The  belt  of  weathering  extends  from  the 
aorface  to  the  level  of  groundwater,  and  for  a  variable  distance 
into  the  sea  of  underground  water.  The  belt  of  cementation 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  belt  of  weathering  to  the  hot- 
ton)  of  the  zone  of  fracture. 

In  the  belt  of  weathering  various  gases  are  present,  of  which 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  the  more  important.  With  these 
are  a  great  variety  of  solutions  and  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety of  solids.  The  reactions  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  there- 
fore, involve  gases,  liquids  and  solids.  Furthermore,  in  this 
beU  we  have  the  complicated  action  of  organic  bodies  upon 
inorganic  bodies.  These  organic  compounds  vary  in  magni- 
tude &om  the  smallest  bacteria  to  large  trees,  which  act  both 
while  alive  and  dead.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  chemical 
reactions  in  the  belt  of  weathering  are  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex  character.  Only  the  more  important  of  them  will  be 
considered.  The  dominant  ones  are  carbonation,  hydration, 
oxidation  and  solution. 

The  process  of  carbonation  takes  place  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  producing  abundantly  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  iron,  and  less  abund- 
aotlj  carbonates  of  other  metale.     Where  vegetation  is  absent 
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the  air  in  the  soil  containB  only  a  email  amount  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, but  where  vegetation  is  abundant  and  ie  decaying  upon  a 
large  ecale,  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  Boil  is  from  15  to  100 
times  more  abundant  than  in  air;  hence,  in  the  process  of  car- 
bonation  the  presence  of  vegetation  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. The  dominant  compounds  upon  which  the  process  of 
carbonation  acts  are  the  silicates.  In  the  carbonation  of  the 
ailicatea  the  silica  separates  as  silicic  acid.*  Since  the  quan- 
tity of  Bilicatee  decomposed  by  carbonation  is  very  great,  the 
amount  of  silicic  acid  liberated  is  enormons.  This  passes  into 
solution,  and,  as  explained  below,  is  transferred  to  the  belt  of 
cementation. 

Next  in  importance  to  carbonation  is  hydration.  While  hy- 
dration is  usual  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  under  some  con- 
ditions, and  especially  those  of  great  aridity  and  high  temper- 
ature, dehydration  may  occur. 

Oxidation  is  also  very  general  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  but 
deoxidation  may  occur  in  regions  of  very  luxuriant  vegetation, 
where  there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  reducing  material. 

If  the  compounds  formed  in  the  belt  of  weathering  all  re- 
mained in  situ,  the  volume  of  the  rocks  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  above  changes;  but 'simultaneously  with  these 
reactions,  solution,  the  fourth  important  reaction  of  the  belt  of 
weathering,  is  taking  place  upon  a  great  scale.  The  quantity 
of  material  dissolved  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  increase  in  volume  due  to  the  chemical  changes,  and  conse- 
quently the  volume  of  the  rocks  continually  decreases.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  preponderance  of  solution  the  openings  of  the 
belt  of  weathering  tend  to  increase  in  size.  However,  this  is 
not  apparent  with  the  unconsolidated  materials  at  the  surface, 
for  gravity  brings  the  particles  together  as  fast  as  material  is 
dissolved ;  but  in  the  rocks  below  the  soils,  which  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  support  themselves,  the  openings  are  widened. 
The  best  illustrations  of  rocks  with  enlarged  openings  are  the 
limestones. 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  changes  above  summarized, 
mechanical  action  is  continually  subdividing  the  material. 

*  "  Bolutioos  of  Silicates  of  the  Alkaliet,"  bjL.  Kafalenberg  and  A.  T.  lim-oH. 
Jonrn.  Fkifl.  Chan.,  vol.  ii.,  1898,  pp.  88-90. 
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In  general,  then,  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  diBiDtegration, 
decomposition  and  solnHon  are  the  rnles.  The  minerals  which 
remain  are  osually  few  and  simple;  the  volume  of  the  rocks  is 
diminished ;  they  soften  and  degenerate ;  and  they  are  finally 
destroyed  as  coherent  solids. 

In  the  belt  of  cementation,  hydration,  carbonation,  oxidation, 
and  deposition  occur.  Hydration  and  deposition  are  the  char^ 
actenetic  reactions.  Carbonation  and  oxidation  are  subordin- 
ate. The  reactions  take  place  by  metasomatic  change  within 
many  of  the  ori^nal  minerals  and  by  deposition  of  material 
within  the  openings.  Many  of  the  minerals  produced  are 
BtroDgly  hydrated.  Because  of  hydration  and  deposition  the 
volume  of  the  rocks  is  increased.  Cracks  and  crevices  produced 
by  mechanical  action,  such  as  those  of  faults,  joints,  bedding 
partings  and  fissility ;  and  the  openings  ori^nally  present  in 
the  rocks,  such  as  pore-spaces  in  the  mechanical  sediments  and 
the  vacQoles  in  volcanic  rocks,  are  slowly  hut  certainly  filled  by 
the  action  of  the  groundwater,  and  the  rocks  are  thus  cemented 
and  indurated.     This  process  may  be  called  construction. 

The  belts  of  weathering  and  cementation,  therefore,  contrast 
strongly.  In  the  fonuer  solation  continually  takes  place;  in 
the  latter,  deposition ;  in  the  former  we  have  disintegration, 
decomposition  and  Boftenitig ;  in  the  latter  we  have  cementation 
■ad  induration ;  in  the  former  the  volume  of  material  is  less- 
ened ;  in  the  latter  it  is  increased ;  in  the  former  the  character- 
istic  chemical  reaction  ia  carbonation ;  in  the  latter  it  is  hydra- 
tion. Therefore,  the  belt  of  weathering  is  characterized  by 
didntegration  and  decomposition,  carbonation,  hydration  and 
oxidation,  by  solution  and  decrease  of  volume.  The  belt  of 
cementation  is  characterized  by  cementation  and  induration,  by 
hydration,  by  deposition,  and  by  increase  of  volume. 

Mtgraiion  of  Material  from  tke  Belt  of  Weathering  to  the  Bell  of 
Cementation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  material  dissolved  in  the  belt  of  weath- 
ering is  largely  deposited  in  the  belt  of  cementation.  Thus 
may  be  expltuned  the  steady  diminution  of  a  given  mass  of 
material  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  the  increase  in  mass  of 
the  material  in  the  belt  of  cementation.     Since  this  migratJon 
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of  material  is  one  of  great  importance,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  some  detail. 

As  a  result  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  movement  of 
underground  water,  there  is  a  tendency  for  material  to  be  taken 
into  solution  and  to  be  abstracted  by  the  water.  The  longer 
the  horizontal  underground  course,  the  nearer  will  the  water 
approach  to  saturation  with  the  compounds  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  because  of  the  time  factor.  If  the  journey  be  long,  the 
state  of  saturation  may  be  attained  at  an  early  stage,  after  which 
the  additions  and  subtractions  of  material  upon  the  average 
neutralize  each  other.  Throughout  the  journey  there  are  various 
chemical  interactions.  There  may  be  solution  of  material  at  a 
certain  place  and  later  deposition  of  it  elsewhere ;  there  may 
be  interactions  between  the  solutions  and  solids;  there  may  be 
interactions  between  the  mingled  solutions  from  different 
sources.  However,  these  reactions  do  not  change  the  end- 
result — ^that  is,  the  longer  the  horizontal  journey  the  richer  the 
solutions  become,  and  material  is  abstracted  until  the  point  of 
saturation  is  reached. 

Since  it  ia  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  horizontal  movement  of 
underground  water  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  to  abstract  ma- 
terial, and  since  deposition,  with  consequent  cementation  and 
consolidation  rather  than  solution  is  a  general  fact  in  the  belt 
of  saturation,  we  conclude  that  this  result  must  be  due  to  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  water.  In  the  downward  journey  of 
the  water  from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  groundwater,  it  is 
continuously  taking  material  into  solution,  and  therefore  steadilv 
contributes  an  increment  of  material  to  the  sea  of  underground 
water. 

After  the  water  reaches  the  level  of  groundwater,  movement 
does  not  cease.  Disregarding  the  lateral  movement,  the  Bea 
of  underground  water  at  a  given  place  might  he  considered  as 
a  column  moving  downward  aa  rapidly  as  the  increment  of 
groundwater  ia  added  from  above.  However,  superimposed 
upon  this  vertical  movement  is  lateral  movement  which  carries 
it  to  some  point  where  upward  movement  ia  taking  place. 
Therefore  the  amount  which  continues  downward  is  an  ever- 
decrcaaing  fraction  of  the  entire  amount  of  precipitation  which 
joins  the  sea  of  groundwater.  But  for  this  part  the  pressure 
and   temperature  steadily  increase,  and  the   capacity  of  the 
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vater  to  take  material  into  solution  steadily  changes.  One 
might  conclude  that  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  water  solution  was  occiirring.  During  the 
upward  course  of  the  water,  pressure  and  temperature  steadily 
become  less,  and  one  might  conclude  that  for  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  the  upward  course  deposition  was  occurring.  How- 
ever, these  simple  statementa  do  not  fully  cover  the  facts ;  for, 
as  already  pointed  out,  the  relations  of  temperature  and  pres- 
Bure  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  also  deposition,  cementa- 
tion aad  consolidation  seem  to  he  general  facts  for  the  belt  of 
cemeotation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  for  solu- 
tion are  very  favorable  in  the  downward  passage  of  water 
throngh  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  that  each  unit  of  water 
which  joins  the  belt  of  cementation  carries  with  it  in  solution  a 
certain  increment  of  material.  During  the  long-continued 
eroaion  of  a  region  the  belt  of  weathering  at  any  given  time 
represents  the  residual  disintegrated  and  partly  decomposed 
material  then  above  the  level  of  groundwater.  Thus  the  belt 
of  weathering  is  steadily  progressing  downward.  The  forces 
of  weathering  are  continually  finding  new  material  at  the 
bottom  of  the  belt  upon  which  to  work.  Therefore,  as  denu-  . 
dation  goes  on  there  is  ever  a  belt  of  a  certain  thickness  which 
contributes  material  to  the  belt  of  cementation  below.  Hence 
we  have  an  adequate  source  for  an  increment  continuously 
added  to  the  belt  of  cementation.  If  this  increment  thus 
added  to  the  sea  of  underground  water  could  be  deposited 
thronghoat  its  course  in  the  belt  of  cementation,  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  induration  of  this  belt. 

However,  according  to  one  of  our  fundamental  premises,  the 
qoantity  of  water  which  emerges  by  seepage  or  through  springs 
to  the  surface  and  joins  the  run-off  must  be  equal  to  the 
amount  added  to  the  sea  of  groundwater  by  percolation.  The 
question  must  therefore  be  asked  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of 
materials  carried  to  the  sea  of  groundwater  by  percolation  and 
that  abstracted  from  it  by  the  ascending  waters.  To  this  ques- 
tion no  answer  based  upon  comparative  analyses  can  be  given. 
However,  the  general  deposition  and  consolidation  in  the  zone 
of  cementation  already  emphasized  seems  to  he  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  material  contained  in  issujag 
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water  ia  not  bo  great  as  that  which  joins  it  through  perco- 
lation. 

Of  the  subataDces  deposited  in  the  belt  of  cementatiou, 
qnartz  is  undoabtedly  the  one  which  dominates  over  all  othere. 
The  one  great  proceaa  in  the  belt  of  cementation  ia  silication. 
Next  in  abundance  to  the  quartz,  the  various  aihcatea  are  de- 
posited, and  especially  the  zeolites  and  chlorites.  Of  less  im- 
portance are  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Still  less 
abundant  are  the  various  metalliferous  ores  and  aasociated 
gangue  minerals  not  of  the  classea  already  mentioned.  While 
these  subordinate  products  are  of  great  economic  importance, 
their  quantity  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  non-metal- 
life  ron  a  deposits. 

If  it  ia  certain  that  the  one  great  process  of  the  belt  of 
cementation  is  silication ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  one  great 
process  in  the  belt  of  weathering  is  the  carbonation  of  the  sili- 
cates, thus  forming  carbonates  and  liberating  soluble  silicic  acid. 
Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  silicic  acid  is  the  dominant  con- 
Btituent  contained  in  solution  in  downward  percolating  wateiB. 
Therefore  we  have  a  source  both  for  the  deposited  quartz  and 
for  the  process  of  ailication  which  forms  the  silicates.  In 
another  place*  I  have  shown  that  one  of  the  deep-seated  domi- 
nating reactiona  is  the  process  of  ailication  of  the  carbonates 
or  the  aubatitution  of  ailica  for  carbon-dioxide  with  the  simnl- 
taneoua  liberation  of  carbon-dioxide.  Thia  process  takes  place 
atmoderatedepth,especiallyunder  dynamic  conditions,  although 
it  is  especially  important  in  the  zone  of  rock-flowage.  The  car- 
bon-dioxide liberated  in  part  joins  the  underground  waters. 
Such  carbonated  waters  are  very  capable  of  taking  into  solution 
the  salts  of  the  metals,  and  particularly  the  salts  of  the  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths  and  iron.  The  solutions  which  reach  the  sur&ce 
bear  as  their  more  abundant  compounds  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  iron.  With  these  ere  also  other 
salts,  including  the  salts  of  the  valuable  metals.  Aleo  issuing 
waters  contain  other  acids  besides  carbonic  acid,  Buch  as  cblor- 
hydric,  eulphydric,  snlphuric  and  others. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  during  the  circulation  of 


*  "  Mctemorpbum  of  Bocks  and  Bock  Flomge,"  by  a  R.  Van  ^m.  Ball.  G. 
S.  A.,  ToL  U.,  1898,  p.  282. 
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water  in  the  belt  of  cementation  the  processes  of  precipitation 
and  soktioD  are  selective.  Quartz  and  silicates  are  the  dominant 
precipitates.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are 
the  dominant  salts  which  join  the  mn-off.  The  above  precipi- 
tations and  solutions  are  precisely  what  should  be  anticipated 
from  the  laws  of  chemical  action  already  given.  The  com- 
poands  which  upon  the  average  are  thrown  down  to  the  great- 
est extent,  are  those  which  are  least  solnble  and  most  abundant 
The  compounds  which  are  retained  in  solution  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  those  which  are  most  soluble  and  least  abundant. 
However,  of  the  more  soluble  and  less  abundant  compounds  a 
portion  is  precipitated.  The  conditions  under  which  we  would 
expect  partial  precipitation  of  these  compounds,  at  least  for  the 
upper  8000  meters,  are  those  of  lessening  temperature  and 
premnre.  These  are  the  conditions  of  the  ascending  columns 
of  water.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  ascending  columns 
are  likely  to  be  the  main  water  channels.  Hence  is  explained 
the  frequent  precipitation  of  solnble  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  rare  metalliferous  ores  in  these  trunk  channels. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  above  furnishes  a  full  explanation 
of  the  cementation  of  the  entire  zone  of  fracture.  It  has  been 
pointed  oat, p.  S29,thathydration  is  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic reaction  of  this  belt  and  that  hydration  results  in  expansion 
of  volume.  80  far  as  this  reaction  takes  place,  and  it  undoubt^ 
edly  occurs  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  this  would  tend  to  fill  the 
openings  uid  thus  cement  and  consolidate  the  rocks  without 
reference  to  material  from  the  belt  of  weathering.  Thus,  for 
iQBtance,  metasomatic  change  including  hydration  in  a  vesicular 
baaic  igneous  rock  may  so  increase  the  volume  of  the  material 
as  to  completely  fill  the  vesicles  by  zeolites,  quartz,  and  other 
minerals  without  the  addition  of  any  material  from  an  extrane- 
ona  scarce.  Which  of  the  two  factors,  material  irom  the  belt 
of  weathering,  or  expansion  by  the  processes  of  metasomatism 
including  hydration,  is  the  more  important  in  filling  openings 
in  the  belt  of  cementation,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  state. 

Other  &ctor8  also,  doubtless,  enter  into  the  cementation  of 
opetungs.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  These 
ue  (elective  solution  and  precipitation,  depending  upon  vary- 
ing temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  reaction  of  the  different 
wlutions  upon  one  anotiier.    Another  factor  which  is  probably 
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important  is  diffiision,  but  its  action  is  too  complex  to  be  taken 
np  in  this  general  paper. 

By  the  various  processes  of  cementation  the  larger  openings 
are  filled  with  deposits.  However,  where  one  of  these  contains 
metalliferous  ores  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  service  to  man, 
many  thousands  are  filled  with  quartz,  calcite,  dolomite,  and 
other  gangae  minerals.  I  repeat  agun  that  the  deposition  of 
the  ores  is  but  a  special  phase  of  a  general  geological  process 
of  great  consequence. 

PART  II.— APPLICATION"  OF    PRINCIPLES   TO    ORE- 
DEPOSITS. 

The  general  discussion  in  Fart  I.  is  believed  to  contain  in 
large  measure  the  philosophy  of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits 
by  underground  waters.  It  is  now  clearer  than  when  first  Btated 
that  the  deposition  of  the  greatest  group  of  metalliferous  ores  is 
a  special  case  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 

There  have  been  endless  discussions  as  to  whether  ore-de- 
posits are  produced  by  descending,  lateral-secreting,  or  ascend- 
ing waters.  It  is  a  corollary  from  Part  I.  that  the  first  con- 
centration of  many  ore-depoaila  is  the  result  of  descending, 
lateral-moving,  and  ascending  waters.  I  say  first  concentration; 
for  it  will  subsequently  appear  that  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  the  workable  ore-deposita  have  undergone  a  second  concen- 
tration. 

The  larger,  more  nearly  complete  idea  of  the  genesis  of  ore- 
deposits  comprises  all  of  the  old  ideas,  shows  that  instead  of 
being  contradictory,  as  supponed  by  many,  they  are  mutually 
supporting;  combined,  they  furnish  a  much  more  eatisfiictory 
theory  than  any  one  of  thorn  alone.  How  true  these  statements 
are  will  later  more  clearly  appear. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  concentration  of  many  deposits  the 
waters  are  descending.  During  the  descent  they  are  widely 
dispersed  in  small  passages,  have  an  exceedingly  large  surface 
of  contact  with  the  rocks,  come  under  conditions  of  increasing 
temperature  and  increasing  pressure,  and  are  moving  slowly 
downward.  All  of  these  conditions  favor  solution  to  the  point 
of  saturation.  The  various  metalliferous  elements  present  in 
exceedingly  small  quantities  in  the  rocks,  as  well  ae  many  other 
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componndB,  are  picked  up.  (See  pp.  819-822.)  This  follows  from 
the  law  of  physical  chemistry,  that  a  solution  will  hold  some 
part  of  all  of  the  elements  with  which  it  is  in  contact  While 
deposition  as  a  whole  may  be  occurring  in  the  helt  of  cementar 
tion,  solution  of  the  orea  certainly  takes  place. 

ITie  waters  which  perform  the  first  work  in  the  genesis  of  ore- 
depodta  are  descending  waters. 

Superimposed  upon  the  downward  component  of  the  moving 
waters  ia  a  lateral  component.  This  lateral  component,  com- 
bined with  the  vertical  component,  carries  water  sooner  or  later 
to  the  trunk  channels.  The  amount  of  water  taking  part  in 
the  lateral  movement  is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  ground- 
water, and  from  that  surface  steadily  decreases  to  the  bottom 
of  the  zone  of  fracture.  It  has  been  explained  that  all  fissures 
and  other  openings  gradually  die  out  below  as  the  zone  of  rock- 
flowage  ia  neared.  (See  pp.  288-291.)  Therefore,  for  a  given 
fiaeure,  the  waters  which  enter  it  do  so  from  the  side  or  top, 
not  from  the  bottom.  Furthermore,  the  water  does  not  enter 
the  fisaure  at  a  single  place,  but  may  enter  at  numberless  points 
all  the  way  along  its  course,  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
fisaure  to  the  surface.  Somewhere,  however,  the  water  which 
enters  a  fissure  must  flow  from  it  This  place  may  be  at  the 
surlace  of  the  ground  or  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
level  of  groundwater  (see  Fig.  6).  The  streams  entering  the  fis- 
aure at  high  levels  may  have  a  downward  component,  and  con- 
tribute water  abundantly.  Below  the  level  at  which  water 
escapes  laterally  from  a  channel  of  ^ven  size,  the  water  con- 
tributed to  it  decreases  on  the  average  with  increase  of  depth, 
until  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  the  contributions 
are  very  small.  Posepny*  calls  attention  to  the  generally  ob- 
served fact  of  the  decreasing  amount  of  laterally  contributed 
waters  as  depth  increases.  As  a  specific  instance  of  this,  he 
mentioned  the  Przibram  district,  in  which  the  water  which 
enters  the  fissures  below  a  depth  of  800  meters  is  so  small  as 
to  be  insignificant 

^hile  the  amount  of  water  laterally  entering  a  fissure 
•teftdily  decreases  from  near  its  top  to  the  bottom,  the  amount 

■  Tbii  Tolome,  p.  242. 
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of  mineral  material  per  unit  volume  in  all  probability  steadily 
increases ;  for  the  waters  entering  at  a  low  level  take  a  longer 
joarney  through  smaller  openings  and  at  higher  temperatures 
and  pressures  than  the  waters  entering  at  a  high  level.  There- 
fore it  is  clear,  if  the  rocks  with  which  the  deeper  water  comes 
in  contact  can  famish  metalliferous  materials,  that  such  water 


Ideal  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow  of  Water  Enteriiig  at  a  Kamber  of  Painti 
on  a  Slope,  and  Passing  to  a  Valley  Below,  through  &  Homogeneous  Medium,  In- 
terrupted bj  Two  Q[)eD  VerUcal  ChanDela,  on  the  Slope  and  in  the  Vallej  B«- 
apectively. 

will  be  heavily  loaded.  It  follows  from  this,  even  if  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  furnished  in  a  given  brief  time  to  a 
fissure  be  small,  that  such  water  may  furnish  from  the  country- 
rock  much  more  mineral  material  in  solution  than  sufficient 
to  entirely  fill  a  fissure  during  its  long  life.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following :  "Water  issuing  at  the  surface  from  min- 
eral springs  generally  contains  more  than  1  part  of  silica  in 
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100,000.*  If  it  be  premiBed  that  only  aa  much  silica  be  de- 
podted  as  iesuea  at  the  Barface,  in  order  completely  to  fill  a 
fissure  it  would  be  neceBBary  only  to  Buppoee  that  the  amoant 
of  water  which  enters  a  unit  length  of  a  fiseure  is  100,000 
timeB  as  great  as  the  volume  of  a  uuit  length  of  the  opening. 

We  now  understand  that  the  amount  of  water  entering  a 
fiBBure  decreases  from  the  level  of  groundwater  to  ita  bottom, 
but  that  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  brought  into  the  fissure 
by  the  water  (but  not  neceBsarily  deposited)  increases  per  unit 
volume  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
make  a  general  statement  as  to  whether  more  mineral  material 
is  contributed  to  a  trunk  channel  in  its  upper  portion  or  in  its 
lower  portion.  Doubtless  this  varies  in  difterent  cases.  Other 
conditions  than  amount  of  water  or  depth  may  be  controlling 
factors  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  if  igneous  rocks  be  in- 
trnded  at  high  or  low  levels  only,  the  presence  of  the  igneous 
rocks  may  furnish  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of 
metalliferous  material  contributed  by  the  waters. 

While  the  foregoing  paragraphs  imply  that  the  lateral  mov- 
ing waters  are  also  downward  moving,  this  is  meant  only  as  a 
general  rule.  The  lateral  movement  may  be  accompanied  by 
no  downward  movement.  Not  only  this,  but  lateral  movement 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  upward  component.  Indeed,  this 
is  believed  to  be  very  frequently  the  case,  especially  so  far  as 
the  main  branch  streams  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  zone  of 
fracture  are  concerned.  In  so  far  as  there  is  an  upward  compo- 
nent in  these  branch  streams,  the  reactions  which  obtain  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  trunk  channels  to  be  considered 
below. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  ores  are  carried  to  trunk 
cAannei!  by  laieralli/  moving  waters.  Lateral  secretion  is  therefore 
an  essential  step  in  the  first  concentration  of  ore-deposits,  although 
I  nee  the  term  lateral  secretion  in  a  broader  sense  than  did 
Sandberger, 

We  have  now  reached  the  place  where  the  ore-deposits 
themselves  are  found.  As  already  noted,  these  mainly  occur 
in  the  more  continuous  larger  openings.     These  openings  are 


•  "Li»Wsnd  AnslvBcs  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States,"  by  A.  C. 
Pede,  BMU.S.  OtoL  Sun:,  No.  32,  1838. 
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occupied  by  the  trunk  Btreama  of  circulating  waters,  and 
therefore  the  journey  of  the  water  is  in  the  latter  part  of  itB 
course.  Hence  these  trunk  streams,  as  has  already  been 
8hown(p.  316), have  in  general  an  upward  rather  than  a  down- 
ward vertical  component.  The  waters  reaching  the  trunk 
channel  at  any  point  immediately  begin  their  ascent.  At  any 
given  cross-eection  of  a  channel  there  must  pass  all  of  the 
water  contributed  below.  This  amonnt  at  great  depth  has 
already  been  seen  to  be  small.  From  a  small  amount,  the 
waters  steadily  increase  in  volume  to  the  point  where  they 
begin  to  escape  laterally  irom  a  trunk  channel  (see  Fig.  6). 
Hence  from  a  trunk  channel  of  a  definite  size  the  circulation  is 
slow  below  and  increases  in  speed  above.  Near  the  bases  of 
the  channels  from  which  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  geysers 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  issue  the  amount  of  water  contributed 
may  be  small,  and  the  movement  of  the  water  may  be  exceed- 
ingly slow.  Even  if  true,  asheldby  some,  that  rapid  movement 
of  water  is  unfavorable  to  deposition  of  ores,  it  is  wholly  possible 
at  moderate  depths  and  especially  in  the  deeper  parts  of  a 
channel  from  which  the  flow  at  the  surface  is  rapid,  that  the 
conditions  are  those  of  slow  movement  and  rapid  precipitation 
of  ore-deposits. 

As  the  water  passes  upward,  the  variety  of  solutions  as  well 
as  the  amount  increases;  for  each  stream  differs  in  its  salts 
from  any  other,  since  no  two  streams  can  possibly  have  had 
exactly  similar  histories.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  wall- 
rock  may  vary  from  place  to  place.  The  pressure  and  the 
temperature  are  also  lessening.  These  conditions  are  fevorable 
to  precipitation.  Therefore,  many  ores  in  their  first  concentration 
are  precipitated  by  ascending  waters. 

It  is  now  clear  that  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis  of 
ores  includes  ascending  waters.  By  the  ascending  waters  many 
ores  in  their  first  concentration  are  actually  precipitated,  and 
thus  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon  this  part  of  the 
work  of  circulating  waters. 

The  broader  statement  of  the  genesis  of  a  great  class  of  ore- 
deposits  is  that  the  water  after  penetrating  the  earth  is  widely 
scattered  in  contact  with  rocks  in  innumerable  minor  openings. 
These  waters  travel  downward  with  steadily  increasing  pressure 
and  temperature.     They  take  up  the  constitueats  of  the  ore- 
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depoBits.  The  downward  movement  of  the  waters  has  super- 
impoaed  npon  it  a  lateral  component,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
waters  are  carried  to  the  larger  openings.  During  this  procesB, 
atao,  the  waters  continue  to  take  material  into  solution.  In 
the  larger  openings  where  the  waters  are  congregated  they  are 
upon  the  average  at  first  ascending  with  decreasing  tempera- 
tare  aud  pressure,  and  there  the  ores  are  precipitated. 

Of  course,  from  thia  statement  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
materials  are  not  deposited  hy  descending  and  lateral  moving 
waters,  nor  that  materials  are  not  dissolved  hy  ascending 
waters.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  solution  and  precipitation 
are  taking  place  at  all  times  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
all  the  branch^  of  the  nnderground  circulation.  Thia  is  a 
Deceeaary  consequence  of  the  lawB  of  physical  chemistry.  It 
ia  only  meant  to  imply  that  in  the  first  concentration  of  one 
class  of  ore-deposits,  solution  so  far  as  the  ores  are  concerned 
is  the  rule  for  the  descent  and  deposition  for  the  ascent, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  local  excep- 
tioDs  to  this. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  underground  circulation 
in  any  sctnat  instance  will  be  much  more  complex  than  that 
given  in  the  simple  ideal  case  which  has  been  considered.  This 
part  of  the  subject  will  be  developed.  For  instance,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  same  mineral-hearing  area,  immediately  adja- 
cent tmuk-channels  may  have  had  very  different  histories.  This 
18  especially  well  shown  by  the  deposits  of  Butte,  Montana, 
where  there  are  two  parallel  main  zones  of  mineralization.  Only 
a  short  distance  apart,  the  mineral  wealth  of  one  of  which  is 
mainly  copper,  while  that  of  the  other  is  mainly  silver.*  Many 
of  tie  other  special  fiictors  which  modify  the  simple  general 
Btatement  above  given  are  discussed  on  pp.  393-421. 

The  Pbbcipitatioh  of  Obbs  by  Ascbhdino  Watbbs. 
The  pre<npitation  of  ores  in  the  trunk-channels  by  ascending 
waters  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the  concentration  of  ores 
that  this  process  needs  further  consideration.     The  precipita- 
tion results  from  the  various  principles  given  pp.  822-826. 

*  "Kotaon  theGeologjotButte,  HoQtaiut,"  b;  8.  F.  E^mooa.    2V«m«.,zvi., 
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FrecipitaMon  by  Decrease  of  Temperature  and  Pressure. 

The  general  relations  of  solution  and  precipitation  as  a 
consequence  of  varying  temperature  and  preaaure  have  been 
coneidered  pp.  323-325.  Wbere  the  increment  of  temperature 
ia  normal,  it  has  been  seen  that  deereaeing  temperature  and 
preeaure  resulting  from  the  ascension  of  waters  from  at  least  a 
depth  of  3000  meters  are  favorable  to  precipitation.  Further- 
more, the  same  statement  holds  even  if  the  increment  of  tem- 
perature is  greater  than  normal,  provided  the  temperature  does 
not  greatly  exceed  100°  C,  and  cases  in  which  water  iasues  at 
the  Burface  at  such  temperatures  are  very  rare.  Moreover, 
probably  decreasing  pressure  and  temperature  with  rising  so- 
lutions at  depths  greater  than  3000  meters  are  favorable  to  pre- 
cipitation. Since  it  has  just  been  shown  that  ascending  waters 
are  likely  to  be  in  trunk^channels,  these  are  the  places  where 
leesening  temperature  and  pressure  are  moat  likely  to  produce 
precipitates.  Therefore  the  openings  of  faults,  joints  and  bed- 
ding partings  and  the  more  open  places  in  porous  sandstones, 
conglomerates  and  amygdaloids,  are  likely  to  have  material 
precipitated  in  them  as  a  consequence  of  lessening  temperature 
and  pressure. 

When  one  attempts  to  apply  these  general  statements  to  ape- 
clfic  salts,  we  find  experimental  data  lacking.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  that  decreasing  temperature  and  pressure  are  much 
more  influential  in  the  precipitation  of  some  aalts  than  of  others ; 
and  that  with  a  few  salta  decreasing  temperature  and  pres- 
sure are  favorable  to  solution.  Until  experimental  work  has 
determined  how  the  varioua  salts  commonly  found  undergronnd 
respond  to  changing  temperature  and  pressure,  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  specify  the  ores  the  precipitation  of  which  are  strongly 
favored  by  decrease  of  temperature  and  pressure.  One  would 
expect  that  precipitation  as  a  consequence  of  changing  tem- 
perature and  presanre  would  tend  to  g^ve  a  somewhat  orderly 
vertical  distribution  of  the  various  metalliferona  ores. 

Precipitation  by  Mingling  of  Solutions. 

Precipitation  in  the  trunk-channel  a  is  produced  by  reactions 

caused  by  the  mingling  of  various  aolutions.    The  solutions  may 

be  those  of  solids  in  the  water,  or  of  gases  in  the  water,  or  of 

both.     According  to  the  modem  theory  of  solutions,  a  solid 
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dissolved  in  water  ie  id  the  form  of  a  gae;  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  the  precipitatioQ  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  sabatance  in  the  water,  if  separated,  would  be  a  solid  or  a  gas. 

It  is  evident  that  eolutiona  from  diffarent  sonrces  are  enter* 
ing  a  given  trunk-channel  at  many  places.  Each  of  the  in- 
coming streams  will  have  a  Bolntion  different  &om  that  entering 
by  any  other  stream,  although  in  many  cases  the  differences  may 
be  dight.  As  a  case  of  certain  considerable  differences  may 
be  mentioned  the  ascending  and  descending  streams.  (See  pp. 
377-S78.)  Thus  a  multitude  of  streams  of  different  composi- 
tiou  enter  and  mingle  in  a  trunk-channel.  If  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  a  multitude  of  solutions  taken  at  random  are  thrown 
together,  it  is  certain  that  various  precipitates  will  be  formed. 
It  ia  just  as  certain  when  the  various  solutions  in  an  under- 
ground chuinel  come  together  that  precipitates  will  frequently 
form.  This  mingling  of  solutions  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  fiu;tors  which  results  in  the  deposition  of  the 
ores.  X  have  little  question  that  in  this  fact  of  the  wide  vaiiety 
of  eolatioDS  which  enters  a  given  channel  we  have  in  a  large 
neasore  the  explanation  of  the  variable  richness  in  ore-de- 
posits in  a  given  fissure.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ore-deposit 
varies  in  richness  in  an  exceedingly  irregular  manner.  At  a 
place  in  a  fissnre  where  a  metal  is  abundantly  found,  the  ex- 
planation in  many  cases  is  certainly  that  at  or  near  that  place 
there  entered  a  stream  which  either  carried  the  precipitated 
metal  or  carried  an  agent  capable  of  precipitating  the  metal 
which  was  already  in  the  trnnk-chanuel.  For  instance,  it  is 
believed  that  where  the  great  bonanza  of  the  Comstock  lode 
wag  found,  there  or  near  there  entered  either  solutions  rich  in 
gold  and  silver  which  met  other  solutions  capable  of  precipitate 
ing  this  gold  and  silver,  or  else  at  that  place  there  entered  a 
solation  having  a  compound  which  was  capable  of  precipitating 
the  gold  and  silver  already  traveling  upward  within  the  lode. 
Perhaps  the  former  hypothesis  is  the  more  probable. 

Ore^Autea,  or  chimneys  of  ore  of  exceptional  richness,  are 
^ery  frequent  phenomena  in  veins.  These  are  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  dip,  at  other  times  pitch  to  the  right  or  left 
of  it  The  explanation  of  these  ore-chutes  in  many  instances 
I  believe  to  be  a  cross-fracture  or  joint  through  which  waters 
eotered,  either  carrying  metalliferous  material  itself  or  solutions 
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capable  of  precipitating  tiie  metalliferoue  miQeral  in  the  tronk- 
channel  at  the  place  where  the  lateral  Btreams  of  water  entered. 

The  lead  and  zinc  depoaita  of  the  MiBeieBippi  valley,  accord- 
ing to  Jennej,  are  larger  at  the  croseings  of  two  sets  of  fiasures 
than  elsewhere.  This  ta&y  he  partly  explained  by  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  aolndons  furnished  by  two  sets  of  fissures, 
but  are  probably  at  least  partly  explained,  as  suggested  by 
Jenney,*  by  the  mingling  of  two  different  kinds  of  waters,  thus 
giving  conditions  favorable  for  precipitation. 

In  the  Enterprise  mine,  at  Bico,  Col.,  described  by  Rickardgf 
the  ore-bodies  are  in  vertical  veins  and  in  flats  under  shales. 
While  a  set  of  cross-veins  is  barren,  "  the  rich  ore-bodies  overlie 
them  in  the  contact  zone."  Below  the  shale  it  is  common  to 
find  ores  of  more  than  average  grade  in  the  pay  veins  where 
they  are  broken  by  the  cross-veins.  It  is  believed  the  explana- 
tion of  these  relations  is  the  reactions  resulting  from  the  mingling 
of  the  solutions  of  the  "  verticals  "  with  the  inclined  croas-veine. 

The  silver-lead  deposits  of  the  Aspen  district  of  Colorado, 
described  by  Spurr.I  furnish  an  instance  of  very  probable  pre- 
cipitation of  rich  ore-chutes  by  the  mingling  of  solutions. 
Spurr  states  that  generally  an  ore-body  is  "  found  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  faults,  one  of  these  fealts  usually  dipping 
steeply,  while  the  other  is  much  flatter."  For  this  "the 
explanation  is  offered  that  by  the  mingling  of  solutions  which 
had  previously  flowed  along  different  channels  the  precipitation 
of  metallic  sulphides  was  brought  about" 

Probably  the  rich  ore-chutes  of  gold  ore  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which,  according  to  Lindgren,  pitch  to  the  left  as  one  looks 
down  the  veins,  further  illustrate  the  principle  of  precipitation 
by  mingled  solutions.  For  the  most  part,  Lindgren  makes  no 
statement  as  to  the  relations  of  ore-chutes  and  lateral  seams. 
However,  on  the  Canada  Hill  vein  there  are  "occasional  rich 
bunches  at  the  intersections"  of  the  two  systems  of  veins.§ 

*  "  Th«  I.ead  and  Zinc  Depoaita  of  the  Misaiwippi  VaUcj,"  bj  "W.  P.  Jennej, 
Trrnm..  iiii.,  X894,  pp.  189-190,  224. 

t  "The  Enterprise  Mine,  Rico,  Col.,"  by  T.  A.  Kckard,  Trant.,  vol.  xivi., 
1897,  pp.  B77-978. 

t  "Geology  of  the  Aspen  Mining  Diitrict,  Ckilotxlo,"  by  J.  E.  Bptur.  Man. 
U.  &  OtoL  Saney,  No.  31,  1S9!),  pp.  230,  334-286. 

{  "  The  Oold-qowtt  Veina  of  Nevada  City  and  Onaa  Valley,  Califonii«,"  by 
Wftldemu  Lindgren,  17(A  .inn.  &p(.  V.  S.  0«i.  8«rr  ,  pL  iL,  1894,  p.  196. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  Cripple  Creek  deposits  likewise  illns- 
trate  this  principle.  Penrose*  notes  that  man;  of  the  rich  ore- 
chotes  occur  at  cross-fissuree.  The  formation  of  these  ore- 
ehutea  at  such  places  ia  doubtless  partly  explained  by  the 
greater  amount  of  solutioDH  furnished  at  an  intersection  of  tfro 
trunk-lines  of  underground  circulation;  but  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  the  main  cause  for  the  formation  of  ore-chutes  at 
such  places  is  the  reaction  of  solutions  furnished  by  one  set  of 
fissures  upon  those  furnished  by  the  other  set.  However,  it  is 
but  feir  to  say  that  Penrose  makes  the  explanation  the 
"  mechanical  one,  in  deflecting  the  course  of  the  ore-bearing 
solutions." 

"While  apparent  irregularities  in  the  kinds  and  percentages  of 
metals  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  explained  as  above,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  metals  in  a  definite  order  from  the  surface 
downward,  and  the  general  law  that  many  valuable  metallifer- 
ous ores  grow  poorer  in  depth  if  the  measure  he  1000  meters 
or  more  are  to  be  explained  by  other  principles.  Of  these, 
varying  temperature  and  pressure  are  important;  but  more 
important  in  many  instances,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently, 
is  a  second  concentration  produced  by  descending  waters, 

Meactions  Due  to  WaU-Rocka. 
Precipitation  of  metalliferous  ores  from  the  solutions  in  the 
tmnkKihannela  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wall-rocks  are  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  following  ways :  (1)  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  a  solid  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  liquid 
may  precipitate  some  compound  previously  held  in  solution,  some 
part  of  the  solid  going  into  solution  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the 
wall-rock  may  precipitate  ores.  (2)  The  wall-rock  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  trunk-solutions  hy  furnishing  precipitating  solu- 
tiona  to  it,  and  this  may  result  in  precipitation  of  metals  already 
in  solution  within  the  triink-channels.  (3)  The  wall-rock  itself 
may  furnish  metalliferous  material  for  the  ore-deposit  which 
may  be  precipitated  when  it  reaches  the  trunk-channel  by  the 
solutions  there  contained.  This  has  been  greatly  emphasized, 
probably  over-emphasized,  by  Bandberger.  "WTiere  the  wall- 
rock  is  easily  solnble,  ready  enlargements  of  the  openings  occnr, 

*  "Mining  Qeology  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,"  by  It>  A.  F.  Penroae,  Jr., 
leUi  Jaa.  Bgrf.  U.  &  OeU.  Swv.,  I8M-96,  pL  ii.,  pp.  164-165,  ISOfi. 
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furnishiag  places  for  the  deposition  of  the  metalliferoQB  mttte- 
rial.     (See  pp.  413-416.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  wall-rock  in  these  variooB 
ways  in  the  production  of  many  ore-deposita  is  of  great  im- 
portance. As  an  illoatration,  may  be  cited  the  very  general 
aeeociation  of  lead-ores  with  limestone.  Probably  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  lead-ores  mined  in  the  past  have  come 
from  within  limestone.  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  probable  that 
the  position  of  the  ores  in  limestone  is  due  to  the  character  of 
this  rock.  Any  one  of  the  factors  above  mentioned  might  be 
more  important  in  a  given  case,  but  doubtless  in  many  in- 
stances two  or  more  work  together.  Thus,  the  position  of 
the  lead  in  a  limestone  may  be  partly  explained  by  reactioDB 
between  the  solutions  of  the  trunk-channel  entering  the  lime- 
stone and  the  limestone  itself.  Or,  the  precipitation  of  the 
lead  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  reactions  between  the 
solutions  furnished  by  the  trunk-channel  and  the  solutions  fiir^ 
nished  by  the  limestone.  In  a  given  case  the  waters  of  a  trunk- 
channel  entering  the  limestone  may  be  acid.  The  solatioDe 
from  the  limestone  would  immediately  react  upon  this  solution, 
tending  to  neutralize  it,  and  the  precipitation  of  lead  sulphide 
might  be  a  consequence.  Or,  the  wall-rock  might  furnish  the 
lead,  as  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  ready  solubility  of  the 
limestone  would  furnish  the  openings  and  caves,  giving  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  lead,  as  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 

A  still  clearer  case  of  precipitation  resulting  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wall-rock  is  the  well-known  occurrence  of  metallic 
copper  about  grains  of  magnetite,  and  in  the  openings  of  sand- 
stones, conglomerates  and  amygdaloid  of  Keweenaw  Point* 
"Where  the  copper  is  about  the  magnetite  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
tiiat  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  magnetite  was  the  reducing  agent 
which  precipitated  the  metallic  copper.f  The  metallic  copper 
between  the  particles  was  doubtless  precipitated  by  ferrous 
solutions  furnished  by  tiie  wall-rocks,  which  in  many  cases  are 
basic  volcanics. 

The  reactions  due  to  the  country-rock  are  more  likely  to  be 
effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  porous,  and  therefore  allows  aolu- 

*  "  The  Coppei^Beuing  Bocks  of  lake  Superior,"  bj  B.  D.  Irving,  Mon.  U-  S. 
OeoL  Svrv.,  No.  6,  1883,  p.  120. 
t  Irving,  eU.,  PI.  itL.  Fig.  1. 
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tions  to  penneate  it.  The  coantry-rock  is  eapecially  efiective 
in  its  reactions  where  the  trnnk-channet  is  a  complex  one,  and 
pvei  a  large  surface  of  action.  This  is  illaetrated  by  the  Cain- 
met  and  Hecla  conglomerate,  by  the  Cripple  Creek  ore-de- 
poeits,*  and  by  many  other  districts  (see  p.  896). 

A  particularly  clear  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  wall-rock 
is  furnished  by  ores  in  which  the  sulphides  are  confined  to  strata 
containing  organic  matter,  as  in  some  copper-depositst  and  some 
of  the  gold-reefs  of  Australia.  In  the  case  of  the  copper-de- 
posits, the  organic  matter  has  in  all  probability  reduced  sul- 
phites or  sulphates  to  sulphides.  The  function  of  the  oi^nic 
material  in  the  case  of  the  gold  may  have  been  to  reduce  it  to 
metallic  gold,  or  to  reduce  it  through  the  production  of  ons 
salts,  for  instance,  ferrous  sulphate  (see  pp.  873-875). 

General. 

In  Goncltisioo,  it  may  be  said  that  the  precipitation  of  metal- 
lic ores  by  the  mingling  of  various  solutions  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  factor  which  results  in  the  first  concen- 
tration of  ores.  Probably  next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  re- 
actions upon  the  trunk-streams  due  to  the  wall-rocks.  Inas- 
much as  the  waters  of  lateral  streams  from  beyond  the 
wall-rocks  must  pass  through  the  latter,  many  of  the  streams  con- 
tributing through  the  wall-rocks  to  the  trunk-channels  produce 
an  efiect  partly  due  to  materials  more  remote  than  the  wall- 
rocks  and  partly  to  the  wall-rocks.  Thus  in  many  cases  the 
effect  of  solutions  beyond  the  wall-rocks  and  that  of  solutions 
famished  by  the  wall-rocks  cannot  be  discriniiuated.  How- 
ever, since  the  effect  of  the  wall-rocka  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, it  seemed  to  me  best  to  treat  the  two  separately  as  &r 
ss  practicable. 

Diminishing  temperature  and  diminishing  pressure,  while 
probably  subordinate  in  their  efiect  to  the  mingling  of  streams 
and  reactions  due  to  the  wall-rocks,  are  in  many  instances  un- 
doabtedly  important,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  the  domi- 
Dftnt  factors.     In  general,  the  tendency  of  writers  has  been  to 

*  "Hiuing  Geology  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,"  b;  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
IWiiK.  BepL  U.  S.  Otai.  Sum.,  1894-95,  pt.  JL,  p.  163,  1895. 

t  "TbeGeneusof  Ore-Depodia,"  hj  F.  FoBepnj,  uid  DucuMion  o(  same,  bj 
F.  H.  F.  Cuin,  tfau  volume,  pp.  131,  209-210. 
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emphasize  the  effect  of  diminishing  temperatare  and  preseare, 
and  to  minimize  or  even  disregard  altogether  the  effects  of 
mingling  solutions  or  the  wall-rocks,  or  both. 

The  Compounds  Deposited  by  Ascending  Waters. 

Of  the  metalliferous  ores,  those  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
silver  and  gold  are  the  more  important.  "Where  these  are 
deposited  hy  ascending  waters  they  occur  mainly  tts  sulphides. 
In  many  cases  the  sulphides  are  simple  binary  salts.  However, 
sulpharsenites  and  sulpharscnates,  sulphantimonites  and  sul- 
phantimonates  are  common;  but  these  also  are  sulphides,  and  all 
will  be  thua  referred  to  without  qualification.  Besides  sulphides, 
metallic  products  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  and 
silver ;  also  tellurides,  carbonates  and  silicates  are  formed. 

"Why  average  compounds  deposited  by  ascending  waters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  oxidized  compounds,  but  sulphides, 
tellurides,  or  metallic  compounds,  is  easily  explained.  The 
widely  disseminated,  downward-moving  water,  bearing  oxygen, 
is  robbed  of  this  constituent  early  in  its  course.  Ferrous  com- 
pounds are  abundantly  present  in  the  rocks  in  the  forms  of 
magnetite  and  silicates.  Iron  is  a  strong  base ;  and  where  fer- 
rous compounds  are  present  they  continue  to  abstract  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  downward  moving  waters  until  it  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. Moreover,  buried  organic  matter  takes  oxygen  from 
underground  waters.  In  believing  that  the  sulphides  are  com- 
monly precipitated  by  ascending  waters  in  the  openings  below 
the  level  at  which  oxidizing  solutions  are  active,  I  follow  Le 
Conte  and  Posepny.* 

Source  of  the  Metals. — The  nature  of  the  rocks  which  contribute 
the  metallic  salts  has  been  much  discussed.  "With  Sandberger,t 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  metallic  constituents  of  ores  are  in 
large  part  derived  from  the  igneous  rocks  which  have  been 
intruded  or  extruded  into  the  lithosphere;  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  basic  rocks.  Le  Cont«J  points  out  that  the  un- 
doubt«d  frequent  occurrence  of  workable  ore-deposits  in  regions 
of  vulcanism  may  be  explained  by  the  heat  Aimished  by  the 

^  "  On  the  Genewa  of  MeUllireiouB  Yeina,"  by  Joaeph  Le  Cont&  Am,  Jotm, 
SeL,  third  Beries,  vol.  xxvi.,  1888,  p.  4.  "TheQeneda  of  Orv-Depodta,"  bj  F. 
Fcwepny,  this  volume  p.  44. 

t  "  UnterauchungeD  fiber  ETSgKnge,''  b^  F.  SuidbeTger,  1SS3. 

t  Op.  eit,  p.  la 
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igneous  rocks,  this  promotiog  the  work  of  underground  Bola- 
6onB.  That  the  heat  fiirnJBhed  hj  the  igneous  rocke  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  the  ore-depoeits,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  metallic  con- 
tent of  an  igneoaa  rock  is  original,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
general  statement  as  to  whether  the  metallic  content  or  the 
heat  famished  by  the  igneous  rocks  is  the  more  important  in 
the  prodnction  of  ore-depoaits.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  both 
are  important ;  and  equally  clear,  in  many  caees,  that  both  work 
together.  That  is  to  say,  an  igneous  rock  may  furnish  all  or  a 
part  of  the  metal  which  appears  in  an  ore-deposit,  and  the  heat 
of  the  same  igneous  rock  may  greatly  assist  its  concentration 
by  the  underground  waters. 

While  the  massive  igneous  rocks  are  the  undoubted  source  of 
a  large  portion  of  metallic  deposits,  it  is  also  equally  certain 
that  another  large  part  ia  derived  ft-om  the  sedimentary  rocks 
aad  the  metamorphosed,  or  partly  metamorphosed,  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks.  Lastly,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  ore- 
depoaits  derive  their  metalliferous  content  in  part  from  igneous 
rocks  and  in  part  from  sedimentary  rocks.  Probably  this  is  the 
mostfi^quentof  all  cases.  To  give  any  estimate  of  the  relative 
amonnts  of  metalliferous  materials  derived  Irom  the  original 
igneous  rocks  and  from  the  secondary  rocks  is  quite  impossible. 

This  statement  will,  of  course,  be  very  unsatis&ctory  when 
applied  to  an  individual  district.  However,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  general  paper  to  consider  individual  districts,  ex- 
cept as  they  illustrate  principles.  It  is  properly  the  part  of  the 
geologist  or  mining  engineer  who  studies  an  individual  district 
to  find  the  source  of  the  metal.  In  many  cases,  carelul  inves- 
tigations can  undoubtedly  determine  this  point,  as,  for  instance, 
^t  of  the  iron-ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  other 
diatricts,  however,  the  most  exhaustive  study  may  not  enable 
the  investigator  to  determine  the  source  of  the  metalliferous 
material.  This  is  especially  likely  to  he  true  of  ore-deposits 
prodaced  by  ascending  waters  from  a  somewhat  deep  circula- 
tion. The  underground  waters  may  have  their  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  rocke  which  do  not  reach  the  surface,  and  have  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  mine  workings. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  in  many  instances  mistakes  have  been  made  in  assuming 
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that  some  one  fonnation,  Bedimento'y  or  igneouB,  \b  the  sole 
aource  of  the  valuable  metale.  Such  an  assumption  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  papers  descriptive  of  gold  depoaito  and  silver 
deposits.  In  many  districts  where  there  are  various  sedimen- 
tary and  igneous  rocks,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  silver  and  gold 
are  partly  derived  from  two  or  several  formations. 

^mrce  of  the  Sulphur  of  Sulphides. — According  to  modem 
research,  the  metallic  sulphides  are  original  constituents  of 
igneous  rocks.  This  is  a  direct  observation ;  but  even  if  the 
observation  had  not  been  made,  the  large  amount  of  sulphur 
compounds  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  connection 
with  vulcanism  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  sulphides  must 
exist  in  the  igneous  rocks.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  sul- 
phur, as  sulphide,  is  or  was  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
original  rocks  to  fully  account  for  all  of  the  sulphur  compoands 
in  the  ore-deposits. 

It  ia,  of  course,  well  known  that  sulphides  in  the  belt  of 
weathering  are  largely  oxidized  to  sulphites  and  to  sulphates, 
and  taken  into  solution  by  descending  waters.  These  com- 
pounds join  the  sea  of  underground  water.  There  the  sulphites 
and  sulphates,  either  just  below  the  level  of  groundwater  or  at  a 
greater  depth,  may  come  in  contact  with  buried  organic  mate- 
rial. Under  these  conditions  it  is  well  known  that  the  sulphites 
and  sulphates  are  reduced  to  ous  salts,  or  to  sulphides. 

Occasionally  the  metals  may  be  carried  to  the  tmnk-ehsDnels 
as  sulphites  and  sulphates,  and  there  be  reduced  to  sulphides. 
This  would  be  especially  likely  to  happen  where  the  ores  are 
dissemiuated  through  beds  bearing  carbonaceous  material. 
CaziQ  mentions  the  Vermont  copper-mine  as  a  case  where  the 
ores  are  mingled  with  organic  material.*  Rickard  mentions  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  deposition  of  the  ores  is  confined 
to  material  containing  organic  matter,  the  more  important 
being  those  gold-bearing  sulphide  reefs  of  Australasia,  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  where  the  ore  is  associated  with  strata 
bearing  organic  matter,  f 

*  "  DiMOMon  of  the  GeneoiB  of  Ore-DepoaitB,"  bj  H.  F.  Cwin,  this  volume, 
pp.  20»-2ia 

t  "  The  Origin  ot  the  Gold-Be&ring  Qoarti  of  Beodigo  Beefs,"  T-  A.  Rickud, 
Tnau.,  xziL,  1893,  814-316.  "  The  Enleipriw  Mine,  Rioo,  Colo.,"  T.  A.  Rick- 
ajd,  IVoM,  xztL,  1897,  977-BT9. 
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In  one  caae  of  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  California,  in  carbo- 
naceous argillite,  pyrite  occurs  in  the  argillite  but  not  in  the 
quartz.  This  is  very  strongly  suggestive  that  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  argillite  has  reduced  the  sulphates  to  sulphides. 
This  occurrence  in  the  California  gold-belt  is  especially  sug- 
gertive,  since  the  analyaes  of  two  springs  of  ascending  waters 
at  the  400-foot  levels  in  two  separate  mines  show  the  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  sulphates.* 

Probably  also  sulphites  and  sulphates  may  be  reduced  to 
enlphide  by  ferrous  iron  in  the  rocks.  If  this  reaction  takes 
place,  it  should  be  especially  characteristic  of  the  more  basic 
rocks.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  sulphides  in  the  altered 
banc  rocks,  and  especially  the  scoriaceous  basic  rocks,  is  very 
strongly  suggestive  that  this  reduction  has  taken  place.  So  far 
as  I  know,  this  reaction  has  not  been  before  suggested.  It  is 
probably  an  important  one  in  the  reduction  of  the  sulphites 
and  sulphates  to  sulphides  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture, and  may  explun  the  deposition  of  Bulphides  in  rocks  where 
organic  material  is  not  available  for  the  reduction. 

The  sulphides,  whether  as  original  constituents  of  the  igne- 
ous rocks  or  produced  by  the  above  reactions,  are  taken  into 
Bolntion  and  deposited  in  the  main  channels  of  water-circula- 
tion. Of  the  fact  of  the  solution  and  deposition  of  the  sul- 
phides there  can  be  no  doubt  However,  the  solvents  in  differ- 
ent cases  are  doubtless  different,  and  moreover,  in  a  single  case, 
the  eolvente  are  probably  complex.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sulphides  of  the  valuable  metals  are  somewhat  freely  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
Hu1phidea.-t-  Furthermore,  from  observation  in  the  field  it  is 
known  that  certain  of  the  sulphides  have  been  thus  transported, 
aa  for  instance  at  Steamboat  Springs  and  Sulphur  Bank,^  and 
donbUeee  this  manner  of  transportation  is  very  common.  How- 
ever, as  shown  in  another  place,  the  bicarbonates  with  an  ez- 
ceaa  of  carboU'dioxide  are  the  most  abundant  compounds  in 
underground  solutioos.     These  bicarbonates  are  largely  those 

*  " The  Q«Id-Qti>nz  Veini  of  Nevadft  City  and  Qraa  Valley,  Calitomia,"  by 
Vildemu  lindgnm,  17t&  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  Otol.  Sun.,  pt.  ii.,  1896-90,  p.  81 ; 
•1»D  Pbte  Vm.,  p.  140,  Mid  pp.  121-123,  172-178. 

t  lindgten,  op.  eU.,  pp.  177-17S. 

X  LoCoDle,  eiL,  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  Third  SeriM,  vol.  zxvL,  p.  S. 
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of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Such  carbonated  waters  also 
&Tor  the  solution  of  sulphides.  Furthermore,  Bulphides  are 
doubtless  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  presence  of  yariooa 
other  compounds  in  the  underground  solutions.  However,  the 
transportation  of  sulphides  is  not  limited  to  solutions  which  bear 
other  compounds ;  for  the  sulphides  themselves  are  soluble  in 
pure  water  to  some  extent,  as  has  been  shown  hy  Doelter.* 

But  in  whatever  form  the  sulphides  are  transported,  they  are 
largely  precipitated  in  due  time  in  the  trunk-channels.  By  denu- 
dation these  sulphides  may  again  reach  the  belt  of  weathering 
when  the  cycle  is  complete.  The  sulphide  may  be  again  oxi- 
dized to  sulphate,  and  so  on.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  sul- 
phur, as  sulphide  and  sulphate,  may  again  and  ag^u  take  part 
in  the  deposition  of  ore8;t  but  the  first  source  of  the  sulphur 
must  be  the  sulphides  of  the  original  rocks. 

In  this  connection  Chamberlin  has  noted  that  in  Wisconsin 
waters  comparatively  near  the  surface  bear  oxygen  and  oxidized 
compounds,  while  deep  artesian  waters  are  "  marked  by  slightly 
sulphuretted  watfirs."^  Thus  analyses  of  waters  in  a  region  of 
comparatively  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  the  previous  paragraphs.  That  is  to  say,  wat«ra  which 
are  deep-seated,  and  therefore  must  take  an  upward  journey  to 
reach  the  surface,  are  likely  to  bear  sulphides. 

While  it  is  believed  that  sulphides  are  generally  deposited  by 
upward-moving  waters,  this  is  not  supposed  to  he  the  universal 
case.  Nature's  process^  are  always  too  complex  to  be  covered 
by  a  single  general  statement  As  a  result  of  mingling  solutions 
at  various  places,  and  of  reactions  between  solutions  and  walls, 
many  lateral  moving  and  downward  moving  streams  doubtless 
do  deposit  rather  than  dissolve  sulphides.  Indeed,  in  the  fre- 
quent case  already  noted,  where  in  downward-moving  waters, 
sulphites  or  sulphates  are  reduced  by  organic  matter  to  sul- 
phides, precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  usual.  But 
still  the  statement  would  hold  true  that  upon  the  average  more 
sulphides  are  dissolved  by  descending  waters  than  deposited,  and 
more  sulphides  are  deposited  hy  ascending  waters  than  dissolved. 

*  Lindgren,  op.  ciL,  pp.  179-180. 

t  Le  Conte,  op.  dL,  p.  13.    Compare  Powpnj,  thU  volume,  p.  7Z. 
t  "ThaOre-DepiMiUotSoQthweiteniWiMXMuIii,'' bfT.  C.  Chsmbarlin,  0«oL 
Wi*.,  vol.  iv.,  1882,  p.  Ml. 
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"We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  whatever  the  source  of  the  sidphides 
agjirst  concentrates,  these  ores  are  generally  deposited  by  ascending 
ttaters  in  the  tnaik-chanJiels, 

Saarce  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  of  Garbonaies. — Aside  from  Bulph- 
hjdric  acid,  the  other  acid  of  great  importance  in  the  deposi- 
tion  of  ore-depoeitB  is  carhonic  acid.  This  as  is  well  known 
ie,  indeed,  the  dominant  acid  contained  in  issuing  underground 
waters.  This  point  both  Le  Conte  and  Poaepny  strongly  em- 
phanize.*  I  have  already  pointed  out  two  soarces  for  the 
exceaa  of  carbon-dioxide  held  in  the  undergroand  waters. 
Where  vegetation  is  abundant,  carbon-dioxide  ia  concentrated 
in  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  this  is  retained  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing by  the  process  of  carhonation  of  the  Bilicates,  bat  another 
part  joins  the  sea  of  anderground  waters.  Another  source  for 
the  carbon-dioxide  is  that  liberated  from  cavities  within  rocks. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  rocks  a  large  amount  of  carbon- 
dioxide  is  included  in  innumerable  microBCopic  cavities.  When 
BQch  rocks  are  complexly  deformed  in  the  zone  of  fracture,  the 
fractures  must  intersect  many  of  these  cavities,  and  thus  liberate 
the  carbon-dioxide.  Where  there  are  zones  of  crushing,  that 
ie,  where  there  are  trunk-channels  for  percolating  waters,  the 
amount  of  carbon-dioxide  which  may  thus  he  liberated  maybe 
considerable.  Another  source  for  the  carbon-dioxide  is  a  pro- 
cees  of  silication,  explained  p.  3S2,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
carbonates  are  decomposed  by  the  silicic  acid  at  depth,  liberat- 
ing the  carbon-dioxide.  Therefore,  deep^eated  waters  are  ever 
receiving  contributions  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  thus  are  con- 
tinoally  more  capable  of  taking  metala  in  solution,  until  the 
waters  reach  conditions  where  silication  does  not  occur. 

In  this  process  of  silication  alone  ia  believed  to  be  an  adequate 
Bonrce  of  carbon-dioxide ;  so  that  metala  may  he  carried  as  bicar- 
bonatesand  the  water  also  hold  a  further  ezcessof  carbon-dioxide. 

A  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  liberation  of  silica  by 
&e  process  of  carhonation  near  the  surface  and  the  liberation 
of  carbon-dioxide,  probably  by  the  process  of  silication  at  depth, 
as  above  explained,  is  furnished  by  the  Geyser  mine  of  Coster 
eonnty,  Colorado,  described  by  EmmonB.t    Here  waters  were 

*  I«  Conte,  op.  ciL,  p.  11.     Posepny,  tliw  volome,  p.  44. 
t  "TtwUitieeof  CiwterCoiiiitf,ColoTftdo,"b7R.F.  Emmoiu,  17AJttn,A^ 
V.8.  OtoL  Swv.,  ft.  IL,  189&-«),  pp.  460-464. 
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analyzed  from  the  154  meter  and  the  615  meter  levels.  The 
superficial  waters  contained  ten  Umee  as  much  silica  as  the 
deep-seated  waters.  la  the  deep  waters  the  carbonic  acid  ia 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  contuned  in  the  vadose  circulatioo. 

General. 

The  foregoing  statement  expluns  to  some  extent  the  soarce 
of  the  compounds  deposited  bj  ascending  waters.  But  it  ia 
not  the  intention  here  to  diseuss  its  application  to  each  in- 
dividual metal.  This  I  do  not  attempt,  because  I  lack  the 
necessary  accurate  observations  upon  which  such  a  dlscua- 
sion  should  be  based.  To  tell  in  what  manner  each  of  the 
individual  metala  is  carried  will  require  very  detiuled  investi- 
gation. For  instance,  the  queatiouB  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
gold  occnrs  in  the  original  rocks,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  in  solution,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  deposited  have 
been  much  discussed.  However,  the  difficaMes  in  this  and 
other  cases,  since  the  modern  theories  of  physical  chemistry 
have  been  developed,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  when  it 
was  supposed  that  we  must  regard  each  metal  in  solution  as 
combined  with  some  one  acid.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
all  substancea  are  soluble  in  water,  and  somewhat  readily  boIu- 
ble  in  various  underground  aolutiona.  It  ia  believed  that  in  the 
very  dilute  underground  solntiona,  metallic  stdts  are  lar^ly  in 
the  form  of  free  iona.  Therefore,  in  one  aense,  gold  and  other 
metals  in  solution  are  not  combined  with  acid  iona,  although 
they  are  balanced  by  them.  Where  precipitated,  a  metal  might 
be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state,  as,  for  instance,  copper, 
silver  or  gold,  by  the  ions  which  once  balanced  it  being  balanced 
by  other  metala. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  take  up  the  aolntion  and 
deposition  of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  ore-deposits  in  de- 
tail, it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  law  of  masa-action  io  this 
connection.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  compounda  which 
are  abundant  will  be  diaeolved  in  larger  degree  during  the 
downward  coarae  of  the  watere,  and  the  same  compounds  will 
be  most  abundantly  precipitated  in  the  tmnk-channela.  It  is 
well  known  that  iron  ia  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  metallic 
compounds  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  this  fact,  combined 
with  the  law  of  mass-action,  we  have  the  dominating  abnndance 
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of  iron  salphide  as  compared  with  all  Bulphides  of  other 
metale.  It  is  well  known  in  many  cases  that  the  deeper  a 
mine  goes  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  iron  sulphide  and  the  less  the  proportion  of 
the  other  metals,  as  a  result  of  which,  combined  with  increased 
cost  of  working,  it  frequently  does  not  pay  to  work  a  deposit 
beyood  a  cert»n  depth.  The  law  of  mass^ction  explains  the 
abundance  of  the  iron  sulphide ;  it  does  not  explain  the  fre- 
quent relative  increase  in  the  iron  sulphide  and  the  decrease  of 
more  valuable  sulphides  as  one  passes  from  the  level  of  ground- 
water ioto  deep  workings.  To  explain  this  we  must  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  downward-moving  waters,  discoesed 
under  the  succeeding  heading. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  zone  of  fracture  is  searched  by 
the  percolating  waters ;  that  metalliferous  materials  taken  into 
solution  by  the  downward  and  lateral  moving  waters  are  carried 
to  the  trunk  channels  of  underground  circulation ;  that  in  these 
trunk  channels  the  metalliferous  materials  are  precipitated  in 
TarioQS  ways.  Thus  a  first  concentration,  by  ascending  waters 
givii^  BQlphurets  and  metals  of  some  of  the  elements,  is  fully 
accounted  for. 

In  Bome  cases  the  deposits  thus  produced  are  sufficiently  rich, 
80  that  they  are  of  economic  importance.  In  thrae  cases,  which 
andoubtedly  exist,  hut  which  perhaps  are  less  numerous  than 
one  might  at  first  think,  a  concentration  by  ascending  waters 
has  been  sufficient. 

A  conspicuous  illustratioQ  of  ore-deposits  of  this  class  which 
ma;  be  mentioned  are  the  metallic  copper  deposits  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  The  copper  was  in  all  probability  reduced 
and  precipitated  directly  as  metallic  copper  from  upward  mov- 
ing cupriferous  solutions.  The  reducing  agents  were  the  fer- 
rous compounds  in  the  solid  form,  in  part  as  magnetite  and  as 
Bolntions  derived  from  the  iron-bearing  silicates.  When  the 
copper  was  precipitated,  the  iron  was  changed  into  tbe  ferric 
condition,*  It  is  well  known  that  metallic  copper  once  formed 
18  but  slowly  affected  by  the  oxidizing  action.  Oxidation  has, 
in  fact,  occurred  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but  from  the 


*  "PangenMis  and  Deiiv&tionot  Copper  and  iUAssocUleB  on  L&ke  Superior," 
W K.  Pnnipell;,  Am.  Jour.  Sei,  Third  Series,  Tol.  ii.,  1871,  p.  363. 
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lacts  now  to  be  observed  not  to  an  important  extent.  An  oxi- 
dized belt  may  bave  formed  in  pre-glacial  times,  but  if  so  it 
was  swept  away  by  glacial  erosion,  and  safficient  time  bas  not 
since  elapsed  to  form  anotber.  Tbe  ore-deposita  now  worked 
bave  apparently  remained  practically  unchanged  since  tbe  time 
of  their  first  concentration.  In  tbis  fact  we  have  tbe  explana- 
tion of  the  great  nchnesB  of  these  deposits  to  -extraordinary 
depths. 

As  a  case  of  sulphide  deposita  which  continue  to  great  depth 
without  diminution  in  richness,  may  be  mentioned  the  gold- 
quartz  veins  of  Kevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  California. 
According  to  Lindgren,  "  it  can  be  confidently  stated  that 
there  is  no  gradual  diminution  of  tbe  tenor  of  the  ore  in  the 
pay-chutes  below  the  zone  of  surface  decomposition,"*  although 
within  tbe  same  chute  there  are  many  and  great  variationa  in 
richness.  This  statement  is  applicable  to  deposits  which  reach 
a  vertical  depth  of  500  or  600  meters.  If  Lindgren  is  correct 
in  thinking  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  the  Sierra  l^evada  do  not 
diminish  in  depth  below  an  extremely  superficial  upper  zone, 
this  would  be  a  case  in  which  aulphuret  ores  were  sufficiently 
concentrated  by  ascending  waters  alone  to  afford  workable  ore- 
deposits. 

The  Precipitation  of  Orbs  by  Ascekding  atstd  Dbscbndinq 
"Watebb  Combined. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  ores  precipitated  by  ascending 
waters  alone.  However,  many  of  the  ores  thus  produced  have 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  action  of  descending  waters. 

"Where  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ascending  waters  of  the  trank 
channels  is  in  a  valley  or  near  tbe  level  of  surface  drainage, 
the  waters  may  continue  to  ascend  quite  to  tbe  surface.  How- 
ever, where  the  openings  are  below  slopes  the  waters  ordinarily 
do  not  continue  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  but  make  their  way 
laterally  from  the  trunk-channel  at  and  below  the  level  of 
groundwater  (see  Fig.  6).  Above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
and  frequently  for  a  certain  distance  below  tbe  level  of  ground- 
water, the  movement  is  downward  in  the  openings.     The  water 

«  "  The  Gold-QaarU  Veins  of  Nevada  City  uid  Gism  Vallej,  OlifornM,"  hy 
Waldemor  LindgreD,  17lA  ^nn.  SepL  U.  &  0ml.  &ni.,  pt.  ii.,  1896-96,  p.  I6S. 
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Qmi  moving  downward  iuclades  not  only  that  which  directly 
passes  into  the  trank  openings  at  the  enrface,  hut  a  much 
larger  quantity  which  convergeB  into  theee  openings  from  the 
Kmaller  openings  on  all  sides. 

In  Tenons  in  which  mining  is  going  on,  denndation  has  ordi- 
narily tnmcated  the  veins  for  considerahle  depths,  in  many 
cages  to  bnndreds  or  even  thoasands  of  meters.  It  is  therefore 
dear,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  portjons  of  the  fissures  in 
nhich  the  waters  are  now  descending  were,  in  tiie  past,  in  all 
probability  much  deeper  helow  the  surface,  and  therefore  the 
Kraters  at  that  time  in  the  larger  fissures  were  prohahly  ascend- 
ing. During  the  time  the  water  was  ascending,  the  first  con- 
centration of  Bulphureta  and  other  products  took  place.  But 
le  a  result  of  the  downward  migration  of  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing and  the  downward  movement  of  water  in  that  belt,  altera- 
tion and  secondary  concentration  of  ore-deposits  have  taken 
place.  This  second  concentration  of  ore-deposits  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  and  I  believe  largely  explains  the  frequent 
greater  richness  of  the  upper  50  or  100  or  500  meters,  and  in 
some  cases  1000  meters,  as  compared  with  lower  levels. 

It  bae  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  descending  waters 
bear  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide;  and  furthermore,  that  solu- 
tion is  taking  place.  Moreover,  the  belt  of  weathering  is  mi- 
grating downward  because  of  erowon.  The  result  of  all  these 
changes  is  to  produce  an  upper  belt  of  second  concentrates  from 
the  first  concentrates  formed  by  ascending  waters.  This  material 
maybe  divided  into  three  parts  :  (1)  above  the  level  of  ground- 
trater  b  a  belt  largely  composed  of  oxides,  carbouates,  chlorides 
and  associated  products,  which,  however,  may  contain  enriched 
enlphides.  (2)  Above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater  is 
a  transition  belt  composed  of  sulphides  rich  in  the  valuable 
metala,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  which,  how- 
ever, contain  subordinate  amounts  of  oxidized  pnMiucts.  (3) 
Deeper  down  is  a  belt  of  lean  sulphides  bearing  small  amounts 
of  the  more  valuable  sulphurets,  and  which  commonly  passes 
into  iron  sulphide.  Between  the  three  classes  of  material  there 
ut  gradations.  The  oxidized  belt  gradnatly  passes  into  the 
rich  snlphide  belt ;  the  rich  sulphide  belt  gradually  passes  into 
the  poor  sulphide  belt 

The  above  results  are  due  to  a  complicated  set  of  reactions 
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which  cannot  here  be  given  in  f^ll.  It  is,  however,  dear  that 
if  the  sulphides  are  equally  abundant  the  sulphide  which  is  the 
most  easily  oxidized  will  be  the  first  to  disappear.  The  order 
of  disappearance  will  therefore  be  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  oxidation  of  an  easily  de- 
stroyed Bulphide  is  not  complete  before  the  oxidation  of  a  re- 
fractory sulphide  has  begun.  All  of  the  sulphides  are  oxidized 
all  the  time,  but  the  more  readily  a  sulphide  is  oxidized,  the 
more  rapidly  it  is  destroyed.  During  oxidation  the  sulphides 
are  largely  altered  to  soluble  salphates,  which  are  taken  into 
solution  and  carried  downward. 

The  evidence  of  the  extensive  formation  of  sulphates  in  veins 
by  descending  water  is  found  in  the  presence  of  salphates  in 
mine  waters  and  in  the  frequent  formation  and  precipitation 
of  basic  fenic  sulphate  in  the  veins,  aa,  for  instance,  at  Cripple 
Creek,*  and  in  the  Mercur  district,  Utah.f  The  formation  of 
gypsum  and  magnesium  sulphate  in  veins  is  scarcely  lees  pon- 
tive  evidence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  to  salphates. 
Further  evidence  of  the  formation  of  sulphates  by  oxidation  of 
the  sulphides  is  furnished  by  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  aluminnm 
which  occurs  in  the  gold-veins  of  California.J: 

The  sulphides,  however,  are  not  all  oxidized  to  sulphates;  a 
portion  of  them,  by  oxidation,  break  up  into  sulphurous  oxide 
and  oxides  of  tho  metals.  A  part  of  the  oxides  unite  with  the 
carbonic  acid  to  produce  carbonates.  Finally  the  oxides  and 
oxidized  salts,  both  formed  in  place  and  transported,  react  upon 
the  unaltered  sulphides,  producing  richer  sulphurets.  The 
reactions  may  be  between  an  oxide  or  a  salt  of  a  metal  and  its 
sulphide,  as,  for  instance,  the  oxido  or  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
the  sulphide  of  copper,  as  given  by  the  following  equations : 

6CuS  +  2Cu,0  =  5Cu,S  +  SO., 
and 

eCuS  +  2Cu,S0.  -f  SH,0  =  5Cu,S  -|-  2H.S0,  +  H,SO,. 


*  "  Mining  Oeolog;  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  b;  B.  A.  F.  PenrcNe,  Jr., 
16th  Ann.  BtpL  U.S.  Oeol.  a*fT.,  pt.  ii.,  1894-95,  p.  ISO. 

t  "Economic  Gkology  of  the  Mercar  Mining  IKMrict,  Utah,"  by  J.  Ed». 
Spurr,  16(A  Ann.  Repl.  U.  S.  OeoL  Surv.,  pt  ii.,  1894-95,  p.  433. 

t  "TheGold-QuattsVeiiiBof  Nevada  Git;  (md  Giub  ValleT,  OUifoniiB,"  Iff 
Waldemar  lindgren,  ]7lA  ^nn.  Rept.  U.  &  ChU.  Shrv.,  pt.  ii.,  1896-0^  p.  120. 
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Or  the  reaction  may  be  between  the  oxide  or  salt  of  one  metal 
and  the  sulphide  of  another  metal,  as,  for  instance,  copper  oxide 
ar  copper  sulphate  upon  iron  sulphide,  thus  precipitating  cop- 
per sulphide.  The  particular  reactions  in  an  individual  case 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  solubilities  of  the  compounds 
present,  and  the  law  of  mass-action.  This  will  more  clearly 
appear  apon  subsequent  pages. 

The  concentrations  by  ascending  aud  descending  waters  have 
been  considered  as  if  tbey  "were  successive.  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  the  case;  but  frequently  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  aacending  and  descending  waters  are  at  work  upon  the 
same  fissure  at  the  same  time,  and  that  their  products  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  simultaneously  deposited.  For  instance,  under 
the  conditions  represented  by  Fig.  6,  a  first  concentration  by 
ascending  waters  is  taking  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure, 
and  a  second  concentration  by  descending  waters  is  taking  place 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure.  Between  the  two  there  is  a 
belt  in  which  both  aacending  and  descending  waters  are  at 
work.  The  rich  upper  part  of  an  ore-deposit  which  is  worked 
in  an  individual  case  may  now  be  in  the  place  where  ascending 
waters  alone  were  first  acting,  where  later,  as  a  consequence  of 
denudation,  both  ascending  and  descending  waters  were  at  work, 
and  still  later,  where  descending  waters  alone  are  at  work.  The 
more  accurate  statement  for  this  class  of  ore-deposits,  therefore, 
is  that  aacending  waters  are"  likely  to  be  the  potent  factor  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  process,  that  both  may  work  together  at  an 
intermediate  stage,  and  that  descending  waters  are  likely  to  be 
the  potent  factor  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  process. 

The  above  general  statement  may  perhaps  be  better  under- 
stood if  supplemented  by  a  consideration  of  specific  associa- 
tions of  the  metals.  The  associations  which  are  chosen  for 
illustrative  purpoaes  are  as  follows:  (1)  associations  of  lead, 
zinc  and  iron,  (2)  associations  of  copper  and  iron,  (8)  associa- 
tions of  silver  and  gold  with  the  base  metals. 

The  Association  of  Lbad,  Zinc  and  Iron  Compounds. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  lead,  zinc  and 
iron  compounds  where  they  occur  together  in  ore-deposits,  it 
seems  advisable  to  take  an  individual  district  rather  than  to 
make  a  general  statement     An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
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association  of  these  metals  is  liiniiehed  by  the  Upper  MiaaiB- 
eippi  Valley,  and  this  district  will  therefore  be  considered. 

Facts  of  Occwrenee. 

Here,  as  is  well  known,  in  openings  in  limestones,  load  and 
zinc  minerals  are  associated  with  marcasite,  and  some  pyrite  and 
chalcopyrite.*  Calcite  is  an  abundant  gangue  mineral,  as  would 
be  expected,  hut  it  and  the  other  gangue  minerals  will  here 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Since  the  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite 
are  very  subordinate,  they  will  not  agun  he  alluded  to.  All  of 
the  sulphide  of  iron  will  be  referred  to  as  marcasite. 

The  order  of  occurrence  in  the  district  is  commonly  as  fol- 
lows :  Above  the  level  of  groundwater  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing the  dominant  valuable  minerals  are  galena  and  smithsonite. 
Frequently  encrusting  the  galena,  or  in  crystals  upon  it,  there 
are  some  ceruseite  and  less  anglesite;  with  the  smithsonite 
there  is  some  sphalerite.  The  smithsonite  may  extend  5  or 
10  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater;  but  deeper  the 
oxidized  products  almost  wholly  disappear.  The  Bmithsonite 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  is  explained  in  some  cases  by 
the  material  being  along  a  main  channel  of  downward  percolat- 
ing waters ;  in  other  casea  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  ground- 
water is  probably  now  higher  than  it  once  was,  as  a  result  of 
depression  and  valley-filling  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch; 
thirdly,  by  the  well-known  general  downward  movement  of 
oxidizing  water  somewhat  below  the  level  of  groundwater; 
and,  fourthly,  by  reactions  between  oxidized  lead  salts  and  the 
sphalerite.  (See  p.  861.)  Below  the  galena  and  smithsonite 
is  sphalerite,  with  a  large  amount  of  marcasite.f  For  much 
of  the  district  the  workings  have  not  extended  far  below  the 
level  of  groundwater,  but  in  certaio  parts  of  the  district  work- 
ing has  extended  for  a  considerable  depth. 

"While  the  above  general  statement  is  correct  for  much  of 
the  district,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  single  sulphide  does 

■  "  The  Ore-Deposits  of  Southwestern  WisconaiD,"  hj  T.  C  duunberlin,  OtaL 
</  Wit.,  vol.  iv.,  1882,  pp.  380-393. 

f  Cbunberlin  empbaucea  the  inferior  potition  of  the  line  as  compared  with 
the  lead  and  the  aasociation  of  the  una  and  iron,  but  he  doeanotconaiderthepoai- 
tioDS  of  these  compounda  with  refetence  to  the  level  of  graandmlec.   Loe.  dL,  pp< 
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not  occur  at  a  given  level  to  the  excluaion  of  the  others.  In- 
deed, in  many  caBes  all  of  the  aulphidee  are  found  at  the  same 
level.  In  many  of  the  smaller  veins  the  sulphidee  occur  in  a 
definite  order.  The  full  succeBsion  at  various  openings,  from 
the  wall  to  the  druse,  is  (1)  marcasite,  (2)  ferriferous  sphalerite, 
(3)  galena,  in  cuhic  cryBtals,  (4)  ferriferous  sphalerite  (anbordi- 
nate  in  quantity),  (5)  marcasite,  (6)  galena,  in  octahedral  crystals 
(very  subordinate  in  quantity).*  Of  this  succession  at  varioua 
veins  some  of  these  elements  are  lacking.  A  very  common 
order  is  (1)  sphalerite,  (2)  galena,  and  (3)  marcasite. 

^rst  CommtraHan. 
No  clearer  possible  illustratioQ  could  be  found  of  the  general 
principles  of  ore  deposition  by  the  underground  waters,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  crustification  emphasized  by  Posepny,  than  that 
fDrniahed  by  this  district  The  first  concentration  is  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  ascending  waters,  the  materials  being  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  sulphides.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
tendency  at  the  time  of  the  original  crystallizatjon  for  the  sul- 
phides to  be  thrown  down  in  a  definite  order  across  the  open- 
ings, aa  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  crnstification.  Further- 
more, it  appears  that  there  may  have  been  two  main  cycles  of 
precipitation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  sphalerite  and  galena  are 
concerned,  but  the  first  cycle  was  by  far  the  more  important. 
It  is  also  posedble  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  sulphides 
to  be  precipitated  in  a  definite  order  vertically,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  the  marcasite  was  the  predominate  precipitate  at  the 
lowest  level,  sphalerite  at  the  intermediate  levels,  and  galena 
at  higher  levels.  Such  an  order  might  be  explained  as  a  result 
of  the  lessening  pressure  and  temperature  as  the  depositing 
solutions  rose  in  the  openings. 

Second  Qmcenlration. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  vertical  order  of  the  minerals  is 
due  to  a  first  concentration,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  regular  vertical  distribution  of  the 
sphalerite  and  galena.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  general 
order  of  these  materials  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  downward- 
moving  waters  combined  with  denudation. 

■  ChunbeiliD,  let.  eiu,  pp.  491-467. 
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It  is  DOt  neceasarj  to  Bhow  that  the  Bmithsonite  above  and  a 
short  distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater  was  largely  de- 
rived from  sphalerite,  and  that  the  cerussite  and  anglesite  were 
largely  derived  from  galena.  The  details  of  the  relations  of  the 
varioua  oxidized  and  sulpharetted  minerals  above  the  level  of 
groundwater  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  no  description  of 
them  will  here  be  attempted.  Nor  in  this  paper  is  it  necessary 
to  write  reactions  for  the  transformation  of  the  sulphides  into 
the  oxidized  products,  since  the  general  characters  of  such  re- 
actions are  so  well  known.*  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
plain how  downward-percolating  waters  may  concentrate  galena 
at  a  high  level  and  sphalerite  at  a  lower  level. 

Galena. — ^If  it  be  premised  that  the  ascending  waters  evenly 
distributed  the  sulphides,  at  least  so  far  as  the  vertical  element 
is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  downward-moving  waters,  com- 
bined with  denudation,  may  concentrate  the  galena  at  high 
levels  and  the  sphalerite  at  lower  levels. 

The  galena  is  the  most  difficultly  oxidizable  of  the  three  sol- 
phides.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  stable  of  them.  By  the  oxida- 
tion and  solution  of  the  sphalerite  and  marcasite  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  the  galena  would  be  concentrated.  That  this 
process  has  taken  place  on  an  extensive  scale  is  shown  by  iii6 
occurrence  of  many  detached  fallen  crystals  and  masses  of 
galena  in  the  openings  above  the  level  of  groundwater,  and 
also  at  the  bottoms  of  the  wider  openings  and  caves  a  short 
distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lead  of  the  district  which  has  been  taken  above 
or  within  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  groundwater  strongly 
corroborates  the  idea  of  concentration  as  result  of  stflution  of 
the  other  sulphides  which  heldtbegalenatothe  walls,  thiis  per- 
mitting the  material  to  drop  to  lower  positions  in  the  crevice8.t 

While  the  concentration  of  the  galena  is  partly  expl^ned  as 
above,  it  may  be  expluned  also  in  part  by  chemical  reactions 
between  the  various  compounds.  In  the  belt  of  weathering 
part  of  the  galena  as  already  noted  is  being  oxidized,  as  is 
shown  by  the  incrustations  and  superimposed  crystals  of  vems- 
site  and  anglesite.     During  the  formation  of  the  sulphates  and 


*  Chamberlin,  loe.  tit.,  pp.  4B7-609. 
I  CbMuberlin,  lot  eiC,  pp.  468  to  407 
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carbonates,  a  certain  amount  of  these  salts  is  taken  into  solution 
acd  carried  downward.  These  sulphates  and  carbonates  would 
react  upon  the  other  sulphides  present  and  reprecipitate  the 
lead  as  galena.  These  reactions  might  take  place  to  some 
ertent  above,  but  would  be  especially  likely  to  occur  below, 
the  level  of  groundwater.  Ah  a  result  of  the  downward  migra- 
tioo  of  the  belt  of  weathering,  there  would  be  in  the  down- 
ward-moving waters  a  continual  supply  of  the  sulphates  and 
carbonates  of  lead.  The  chief  reaction  would  be  that  between 
the  lead  salts  and  the  dominant  iron  sulphide.  Supposing  the 
iron  were  in  the  form  of  PeS,  the  reactions  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

PbSO^  +  FeS  =  PbS  +  FeSO., 

PbCO,  +  FeS  =  PhS  +  FeCOr 
Kthe  iron  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  Fe8„  as  is  most 
likely,  oxygen  also  would  be  necessary  for  the  reactions.     The 
eqoationa  would  then  be  as  follows : 

PbSO,  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  PbS  +  FeSO,  +  SO,, 
PbCO.  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  PbS  +  FeCO,  +  SO,. 
However,  it  has  been  premised  that  with  the  original  sul- 
phides zinc  sulphide  is  pr^eut,  and  this  may  also  react  upon 
the  lead  salts,  according  to  the  following  reactions : 

PbSO,  -I-  ZnS  =  PbS  +  ZnSO,, 

PbCO,  +.  ZnS  =  PbS  +  ZnCO,. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  reaction,  smithsonite  would  be 
formed.  In  this  connection  it  is  notable  that  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  galena  for  some  distance  below  the  level  of 
groundwater,  smithsonite  occurs,  as  already  noted.  While  a 
part  of  the  smithsonite  below  the  level  of  groundwater  is  of  this 
origin,  donbdesB  the  larger  portions  of  it  are  differently  ex- 
plained.   (See  p.  358.) 

To  the  foregoing  reactions,  partly  explaining  the  concentra- 
tion of  galena,  objection  may  be  made  upon  account  of  the 
small  solubility  of  lead  sulphate  and  lead  carbonate.  It  is  true 
that  these  substances  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water; 
however,  they  are  sufficiently  soluble  in  waters  bearing  carbon- 
dioxide  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  If  this  be  not  the 
case,  the  lead  may  have  been  carried  downward  as  chloride. 
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Independent,  however,  of  chemical  theory,  we  know  in  many 
diBtricta,  and  particnlarly  in  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  south- 
western Wisconsin,  that  the  galena  has  been  changed  to  some 
soluble  form  upon  an  exteneive  scale.  As  evidence  for  this  in- 
ference, galena  crystals  above  the  level  of  groundwater  are 
much  corroded,  and  the  amount  of  ceruBsite  and  angleeite  aaso- 
ciated  with  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  account  for  the  corrosion, 
and  therefore  the  lead  has  been  transformed  to  a  soluble  salt, 
which  has  been  transported  below  in  important  amounts.*  So 
far  as  my  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  lead  is  as  a  sulphate,  carbonate,  chloride  or  other 
salt.  However,  it  is  believed  that  these  are  the  forms  in  which 
the  lead  was  transferred  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  I  regard 
the  cerussite  and  angleeite  as  evidence  of  the  partial  transfer  of 
the  lead  as  sulphate  and  carbonate.  A  large  amount  of  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  probably  formed,  but  the  compounds  are 
so  insoluble  that  a  part  of  the  salts  produced  were  not  carried 
downward,  but  precipitated  near  the  places  of  formation. 

Sphalerite. — Zinc  holds  sulphur  less  strongly  than  lead,  but 
much  more  strongly  than  iron.  Therefore,  the  sphalerite  would- 
be  concentrated  in  the  zone  below  the  galena,  the  reactions 
being  similar  to  those  producing  the  galena.  They  may  be 
written  as  follows : 

ZnSO,  +  FeS  =  ZnS  +  Fe80„ 
ZnCO,  +  FeS  =  ZnS  +  FeCO,, 

ZnSO,  +  FeS,  -f-  O,  =  ZnS  +  FeSO.  +  SO,, 
.      ZnCO,  -f-  FeS.  +  0,=  ZnS  +  FeCO,  +  SO,. 

Mareasite. — At  a  certain  depth  in  the  openings  below  the 
level  of  groundwater,  nearly  all  of  the  salts  of  lead  and  zinc 
descending  from  the  belt  of  weathering  would  be  precipitated 
by  reactions  between  them  and  the  iron  sulphide,  as  above 
explained.  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  cannot  be  stud  to 
apply  to  the  deposits  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley;  for  the 
vertical  extent  of  the  veins  is  probably  very  limited,  many  of 
them  apparently  being  cut  off  by  impervious  strata  within  short 
distances  from  the  surface.     However,  in  veins  in  which  the 

■  ChamberliD,  cp.  eiL,  pp.  49S-499,  MM. 
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first  concentration  extends  to  a  depth  greater  than  that  to  which 
downward-moving  waters  are  effective,  only  the  sulphurets  of 
the  firat  concentration  would  be  found  beJow  this  level.  These 
salphureta  would  conBiBt  mainly  of  marcasite,  with  subordinate 
amonnts  of  sphalerite  and  galena.  However,  even  in  this  belt, 
coQcentration  of  galena  and  sphalerite  may  occnr  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  it  receives  no  contribution  from  the  lead  and  zinc 
salts  from  above ;  for  even  after  the  satta  of  lead  and  zinc  travel- 
ing downward  from  the  belt  of  weathering  are  all  precipitated, 
the  waters  may  still  hold  oxygen.  This  oxygen  would,  to  the 
largest  extent,  act  apon  the  marcaeite,  producing  to  some  extent 
solable  salts  which  would  be  abstracted,  and  thus  reduce  the 
quantity  of  this  material,  and  relatively  enrich  the  deposits  in 
lead  and  zinc,  althongh  not  increasing  the  absolute  amount  of 
lead  and  zinc  present  in  a  given  vertical  distance.  So  far  as  the 
zinc  and  lead  salts  were  oxidized  by  ihe  oxygen-bearing  water, 
these  would  react  upon  the  iron  sulphide  again,  and  they  would 
be  precipitated  according  to  the  reactions  above  given. 

GeTieral. 

It  is  believed  that  the  concentration  by  descending  waters 
explfuns,  through  the  reactions  given  on  pp.  106— 107,  the  orderly 
distribaldon  of  the  ores  in  a  vertical  direction,*  although  orig- 
inal deposition  by  ascending  waters  may  have  produced  its  ef- 
fect Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  this  concentration  was 
the  final  determinative  factor  in  making  the  ores  so  rich  as  to 
warrant  exploitation.  This  statement  in  reference  to  the  rich 
deposits  applies  both  to  the  oxidized  products  and  to  the  sul- 
phnreta,  both  above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  This 
process  of  concentration  is  primarily  chemical,  but  also  to  some 
extent  ia  mechanical,  the  latter  being  especially  true  of  the  ga- 
lena loosened  by  solution  from  the  walls  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lower  positions  in  the  crevices  and  caves. 

While  the  reactions  of  the  downward  moving  oxidized  prod- 
ncta  upon  low  grade  sniphurets,  thus  producing  rich  sulphides, 
have  been  dwelt  upon,  it  is  not  supposed  that  these  are  the  only 
reactions  which  have  resulted  in  enrichment  As  pointed  out 
by  Chamberlin,t  organic  matter  has  made  its  way  into  the 

*  Compuv  Chamberlin,  op.  eU.,  pp.  561-463. 
t  Chuaberliu,  op.  til.,  p.  644. 
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Openings  of  the  limestone,  and  as  further  indicated  hj  Chamber- 
lin,*  and  emphasized  by  Blake,t  organic  matter  is  abundant  in 
certiiin  of  the  shaly  layers.  As  argued  by  Chamberlin  and 
Blake,  organic  material  in  the  rocks  from  both  of  these  sources 
was  probably  an  important  factor  in  the  reduction  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  downward  moving  sulphates.  As  pointed  out  by 
Blake,  the  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  organic  matter  is  es- 
pecially clear  in  the  cases  of  the  large  sphalerite  deposits  which 
rest  upon  the  oil-rock  at  the  top  of  the  Trenton  as  a  floor. 

My  own  views  in  reference  to  the  concentration  of  the  ores 
in  the  upper  Missi^ippi  valley  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
Chamberlin,!  ^Vliitney,§  and  others,  who  have  held  that  these 
ores  are  products  of  descending  and  lateral-secreting  watera 
alone ;  but  still  more  from  those  of  PercivalU  and  Jenney,^  who 
have  held  that  the  ores  were  derived  from  a  deep-seated  source. 
The  first  suppcned  the  transportation  to  have  taken  place 
through  igneous,  the  second  through  aqueous  agencies.  Since 
the  discussion  of  this  difference  of  view  involves  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  special  factors  considered  later,  it  is  deferred  to 
pp.  897-405. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  above  statement  concern- 
ing concentrations  by  ascending  and  descending  waters  and  the 
reactions  of  the  sulphates  upon  the  sulphides  is  made  without 
reference  to  the  special  features  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
district  This  procedure  baa  been  followed  because  it  is  believed 
that  in  many  of  the  lead  and  zinc  districts  of  the  world  the 
above  statement  is  applicable  in  its  main  features. 

The  Association  op  Copper  and  Ieok  Compounds. 

Another  very  general  association  of  metals  ie  that  of  copper 

and  iron.     It  is  well  known,  where  this  association  occurs,  that 


*  Chainberlin,  op.  eit,,  p.  646. 

t  "Lead  and  Zinc  Depouts  of  the  MiasUoippi  Vslley,"  byWm.  P.  Blike, 
Traju.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  xriL,  pp.  630-031.  "  WiBconsin  Le&d  aod  ZincDepoaiu,"b7 
Wm.  P.  Bialte,  Btdi.  0.  S.  A.,  voL  v.,  1894,  pp.  28-29. 

t  Chamberlin,  op.  eit.,  pp.  544-549. 

j  Whitney,  "Geol.  of  Wia.,"  toI.  i.,  1862,  pp.  S»B,etieq. 

II  Peicival,  "Ann.  Kept.  OeoL  Surr.  of  Wu.,"  1665,  pp.  30-S3;  "Ann.  BepU 
Geol.  Burv.  of  Wis.,"  1856,  p.  63. 

H  Jenney,  "  LeadBodZincDepoaitsof  the  MitsUBippi  Valley,"  ZVttM^  Jw. /aif> 
Mn.  Eng.,  voL  xxiL,  1894,  pp.  219-223. 
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above  the  level  of  groundwater,  cuprite  (Cu,0),  tenorite  (CuO), 
azurite  (2CnC0„  Cu(OH),)  and  malachite  (CuCO,,  Cu(OH),)  are 
very  frequently  found.  It  ia  further  very  well  known  that 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  these  oxidized  and  carbonated 
products  occur  in  greatly  diminished  quantity,  and  that  rich 
sulphurets  freqnently  occur,  auch  as  chalcocite  (CnjS),  bomite 
(Ca»FeS,)  and  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSJ,  and  Bometimes  covellite 
(CuS).  Somewhat  deeper  below  the  level  of  groundwater  the 
oxidea  and  carbonates  are  not  found.  Furthermore,  the 
chalcocite,  covellite  and  bomite  are  very  generally  restricted  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  belt  of  groundwater ;  deeper,  the  places 
of  theae  minerals  are  largely  occupied  by  chalcopyrite.  Not 
only  this,  bnt  still  deeper  the  chalcopyrite  is  less  prominent  in 
many  instances,  and  the  iron  sulphides  more  prominent.  In 
the  lower  wortdngs  of  many  of  the  deeper  mines  the  only 
metalliferoas  product  found  is  cupriferous  iron  sulphides,  the 
chalcopyrite  having  whoUy  disappeared. 

Whether  or  oot  this  general  statement  is  correct  for  a  par^ 
ticular  area,  each  mining  en^neer  can  judge  from  his  own 
knowledge.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  it,  due  to  various 
cauBea,  one  of  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  explaining  bonan- 
zas. Thus  below  cupriferous  pyrites  there  may  again  be  foond 
richer  copper  sulphides.  Indeed,  as  before  stated,  ore-deposits 
vary  greatly  in  their  richness  both  horizontally  and  vertically,* 
and  the  above  statement  can  only  be  considered  as  a  general 
average. 

The  above  order  is  believed  to  be  explained  by  the  work  of 
downward-moving  waters.  The  combinations  of  lead,  zinc 
and  iron  were  followed  from  above  downward.  The  reactions 
which  occur  in  the  case  of  the  copper-iron  deposits  we  may  per- 
haps follow,  to  vary  the  order,  from  the  base  upward.  At  greater 
or  less  depths  below  the  level  of  groundwater  the  ores  are 
frequently  cupriferous  pyrites,  the  direct  deposit  of  the  ascend- 
ing waters.  At  a  little  higher  level  oxygen  from  above  may 
have  oxidized  a  portion  of  the  iron  and  transported  it  else- 
where, thus  relatively  enriching  the  deposit  in  copper.  At  a 
Btill  higher  level  there  will  be  a  contribution  of  soluble  copper 
salts  from  above.     Since  copper  sulphate  would  certainly  be  the 

•  Tbia  volnme,  p.  264-25S. 
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most  common  aalt,  for  coaventence  all  the  eolnble  salts  will  be 
regarded  as  eulphatee.  Reactions  similar  to  those  given  below 
may  easily  be  written  for  other  salts. 

At  the  level  where  salts  of  copper  appear  from  above,  bjthe 
reaction  of  the  copper  salt  apon  iron  sulphide,  chalcopjrite 
may  be  produced,  the  reactions  following  from  the  fact  that 
copper-iron  sulphidea  are  less  soluble  than  iron  sulphides,  and 
from  the  law  of  mass  action.  The  reactions  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

CuSO,  +  SFeS  =  CuPeS,  +  FeSO,, 
or 

CuSO.  +  2FeS,  +  O.  =-  CuTeS,-!-  FeSO.  +  2S0^ 

Where  the  iron  sulphide  is  pyrrhotite,  intermediate  between 
FeS  and  FeS„  the  reactions  may  be  written  by  combining  the 
above  equations  in  proper  proportions. 

In  passing  upward  from  the  lowest  level  at  which  the  chal- 
copyrite  appears,  this  mineral  may  steadily  increase  in  qoan- 
tity  until  it  becomes  an  important  constituent,  and  finally  the 
iron  sulphide  may  become  subordinate.  Under  these  circam- 
stances  bornite  is  likely  also  to  appear.  The  production  of 
bomite  by  the  direct  reactions  of  the  copper  salts  upon  iron 
sulphide  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows : 

Cn^Oj  +  CuSO,  +  8FeS  =  Cu^eS,  +  2FeS0„ 
or 

Cu^O,  +  CuSOj  +  8FeS,  +  O,  =  Cu^eS,  + 
2FeS0,  +  8S0^ 

However,  the  bornite  may  also  be  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  the  copper  salt  upon  the  chalcopyrite  itself.     For  instance: 

2CuFeS,  +  CuSO,  +  O,  =  Cu^FeS,  +  FeSO,  +  SO^ 

Iteactions  might  also  be  written  for  the  production  of  the 
bornite  from  the  chalcopyrite  by  the  reaction  of  cuprous 
sulphate  and  oxygen.  Further  reactions  might  be  written  as 
result  of  which  the  bornite  is  derived  from  chalcopyrite  and 
iron  sulphide  together ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  do  this, 
since  no  new  principle  is  illustrated. 

Passing  to  still  higher  levels,  with  the  chalcopyrite  and 
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bonite  chalcocite  ma;  appear.  The  chalcocite  may  be  pro- 
dsced  directly  by  the  reaction  of  caproas  Bait  npon  iron 
Bolphide,  as  follows : 

Cu^O,  +  FeS  =  Cu^  +  reSO„ 
or 

Cu^O,  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  Cu,8  +  FeSO.  +  80^ 

Furthennore,  the  chalcocite  may  be  produced  by  reactions 
of  the  Bolphates  either  upon  the  chalcopyrite  or  upon  the 
bomite.  In  the  first  case  the  reaction  may  be  written  as 
follows: 

CuFeS,  +  CuSO,  +  O,  =  Cu^  +  FeSO,  +  S0„ 

or  from  the  bornite  by  the  following  reaction : 

Ca,FeS,  +  CuSO.  +  O,  =  2Cn^  +  FeSO,  +  80^ 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  these  sulphides  overlap  one 
another.  Before  the  iron  sulphide  has  wholly  been  replaced  by 
chalcopyrite,  bornite  may  appear.  At  the  place  where  bornite 
has  become  reasonably  abundant,  chalcocite  may  be  found. 
However,  certain  general  statements  may  be  made.  If  the 
dominating  material  ia  iron  sulphide,  the  copper  mineral  which 
ia  present  is  Hkely  to  be  chalcopyrite  rather  than  the  richer 
snlphnrets.  Chalcopyrite,  on  the  one  hand,  is  likely  to  be 
associated  with  the  pyrites,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  bornite, 
or  even  chalcocite,  Bornite  and  chalcocite  are  likely  to  be 
associated  with  each  other  and  with  chalcopyrite,  but  with  the 
first  two  compounds  iron  sulphide  is  likely  to  be  subordinate  or 
absent. 

At  Btill  higher  levels  in  a  mine,  a  moderate  distance  below 
the  level  of  grpundwater,  oxidized  and  carbonated  products 
may  appear  with  the  sulphurets.  These  mixed  products,  some- 
times called  oxysulphurets,  are  well  illnatrated  in  the  Appa- 
lachian, Arizona  and  Montana  deposits.*  Still  higher,  and  es- 
pecially above  the  level  of  groundwater,  the  oxidized  products 
may  become  dominant,  for  there  the  rich  sulphurets  which 
have  emerged  from  the  level  of  groundwater  have  been 
directly  acted  npon  by  the   oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide.     A 
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series  of  tranaformationB  now  take  place  which  may  reealt  in 
metallic  copper,  cuprite,  tenorite,  aznrite  and  malachite.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  lead  and  iron,  the  natnre  of  these  reactions 
is  BO  well  known  that  they  will  not  here  be  written  ont.  The 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  copper  may  be  simultaneous,  or 
the  sulphur  may  be  oxidized  first,  forming  metallic  copper, 
which  may  later  be  oxidized  in  whole  or  in  part  The  oxi- 
dized prodncta  may  be  first  the  oxide,  cuprite.  This  may 
be  altered  to  tenorite,  and  this,  later,  may  unite  with  carbon- 
dioxide  and  water  to  form  the  hydro-carbonates,  azurite,  and 
finally,  by  further  hydration,  malachite.  Slustrating  this  pro- 
cess, Prof.  Penrose  has  shown  me,  in  a  single  hand-epecimeu 
from  the  oxidized  belt  of  the  Arizona  mines,  concentrically 
arranged  metallic  copper,  cuprite,  tenorite,  and  carbonate  of 
copper,  the  copper  being  in  the  core  and  the  carbonate  of 
copper  on  the  outside.  The  oxidized  products  may  largely 
remain  in  place,  furnishing  rich  ores,  or  they  may  be  almost 
wholly  dissolved  and  carried  to  lower  levels,  to  react  upon  the 
sulphides,  as  already  explained. 

Therefore,  largely  hy  processes  of  oxidation  and  reaction 
upon  sulphurets,  first  forming  rich  sulphureta  and  later  rich 
oxidized  products,  there  may  he  concentrated  in  the  upper  few, 
or  few  score,  or  few  hundred  meters  of  a  vein,  a  large  part  of 
the  copper  produced  by  a  first  concentration  through  a  much 
greater  distance.  Since  the  reactions  already  considered  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  enter  into  the  second  concentration  of 
rich  deposits,  individual  illustrative  cases  are  deferred  antil 
after  the  other  factors  are  considered.     (See  pp.  38S-389.) 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  each  copper 
sulphide  deposit  has  gone  through  the  entire  history  above 
detailed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  story  out- 
lined will  need  much  modification  when  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual case.  However,  it  ia  held  that  some  process  of  sec- 
ondary concentration  similar  to  that  outlined  has  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  rich  copper  deposits  at 
many  localities. 

The  Association  op  Silver  and  Qold  with  the  Babe  Metals. 

The  two  common  cases  of  the  association  of  lead,  zinc  and 

iron,  and  that  of  the  aesociation  of  copper  and  iron,  have  now 
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been  conaidered.  A  eimilar  set  of  transformatioiis  can  be 
traced  out  in  either  of  these  classes  of  deposits  which  contaio 
aaaociated  silver  and  gold. 

Silver. 

In  the  case,  of  silver,  it  is  well  known  that  the  original 
forms  are  generally  sulphides,  sulphantimomtes,  sulphanti- 
monateB,  eulpharsenites,  and  sulpharsenates.  Silver  sulphide 
is  a  compound  which  holds  strenuously  to  its  sulphur.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  not  snfficiently  abundant  to  constitute  the  main  mass 
of  an  ore-deposit.  However,  since  it  holds  eo  strongly  to  its 
Bulphnr,  the  silver  salts  are  likely  to  be  found,  in  the  case  of 
lead-zinc-iron  compounds,  most  abundantly  with  the  lead,  less 
abandaQtly  with  the  zinc,  and  least  abundantly  with  the  iron ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  copper-iron  compounds,  most  abundantly 
with  the  copper  and  less  abundantly  with  the  iron.  The  rich 
silver  compounds,  viz.,  native  silver,  cerargyrite  (AgCl),  argen- 
tite  (Ag,8),  proustite  (AgjAsS,),  pyrargyrite  {Ag,Sb8,),  steph- 
anite  (Ag,SbS,),  may  be  abundantly  found  in  the  upper  parts 
of  mines,  but  frequently  decrease  in  amount  in  passing  from 
the  surface  deep  into  the  zone  of  sulphides,  and  at  sufficient 
depth  in  this  zone  these  silver  minerals  may  entirely  disappear, 
the  products  being  wholly  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron  minerals.  In  many  cases  independent  silver  minerals  do 
not  occur  at  all,  all  of  the  silver  being  in  the  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
and  iron  compounds.  In  the  case  of  the  lead,  zinc,  and  iron 
deposits,  as  the  ores  become  poorer  in  lead  and  zinc,  they  are 
also  likely  to  become  poorer  in  silver.  Also,  in  case  the  cop- 
per-iron deposits  become  poorer  in  copper  with  depth,  the  silver 
will  also  ordinarily  decrease  in  amount.  Therefore  the  plumb- 
iferous  and  zinciferous  pyrites  and  cupriferous  pyrites  deep 
down  are  ordinarily  lower  in  silver  than  the  deposits  above, 
which  are  richer  in  the  base  metals. 

In  this  general  paper  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  write  the 
r<;actions  for  the  production  of  the  rich  silver  sulphurets. 
Since  silver  holds  to  its  sulphur  more  strenaously  than  any  of 
the  base  metals  with  which  it  is  associated,  the  first  of  these 
baser  metals  which  is  met  in  mass  will  be  reacted  upon  by  the 
silver  salts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing the  silver  snlphide  is  oxidized  to  silver  sulphate  or  changed 
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to  silver  chloride.  The  first  of  the  ealte  and  the  second  to 
some  extent  are  taken  into  solution  and  pass  down  where  ftey 
may  come  in  contact  with  chalcocite.  Argentite  would  then 
be  precipitated  according  to  the  following  reactions : 

Ca,S  +  Ag,SO.  =  Ag^  +  Ca,80.. 
Cu|s  +  2AgCl  =  Ag^  +  2CqC1. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  other  salts,  vari- 
ous other  reactions  could  he  written  between  salts  of  silver  and 
the  other  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  iron.  For  the 
present  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  understand  that  the 
silver  will  be  concentrated  either  as  an  independent  silver  bqI- 
phuret  or  as  a  silver  sulphide  associated  with  the  rich  solphides 
of  the  base  metals. 

As  a  case  in  which  silver  is  concentrated  in  a  sulphide  rather 
than  in  the  carbonate,  may  be  mentioned  the  Leadville  ores. 
Here,  according  to  Emmons,  the  galena  is  much  richer  in  silver 
than  the  cerussite.  Not  only  is  this  so  in  general,  but  there  are 
some  very  interesting  special  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  ease 
of  five  assays  of  galena  nodules  which  had  carbonate  crusts, 
"  there  are  six  times  as  much  silver  in  the  galena  as  in  the  ce- 
russite,"* This  discrepancy  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  silver  as  sulphate  from  the  lead  carbonate,  bat 
I  suspect  it  to  be  mainly  explained  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxi- 
dized silver  salts  upon  the  galena,  producing  a  galena  richer  in 
silver  than  ori^nally  existed. 

Above  the  level  of  groundwater  the  silver  occurs  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  native  form,  but  more  largely  as  cerargyrite.  Silver 
does  not  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  hence  the  explanation  of 
the  metallic  form.  However,  it  does  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
chlorine,  and  where  that  element  is  present  cerargyrite  is  likely 
to  be  found. 

Where  the  silver  is  largely  changed  to  the  sulphate  and 
chloride,  and  is  not  largely  precipitated  as  cerargyrite,  the  upper 
part  of  the  silver  veins  in  the  belt  of  weathering  may  be  greatly 
depleted  in  silver  as  a  result  of  this  leaching  process.  That 
the  silver  is  not  thrown  down  as  cerargyrite  may  be  due  to  a 

*  "  Geology  and  Mining  Indn«tr7  of  Leadville,"  bj  S.  F.  Emmoiu,  Hon.  Ifo. 
12,  V.  &  QtoL  Smv.,  I88«,  pp.  &EiS-5Q4. 
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deficiency  of  chlorine  in  the  descending  solutions,  or  to  the  feet 
that  the  Bolutions  are  of  such  a  character  or  so  abundant  that 
they  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  silver  chloride.  Probably 
illostrating  this  process  of  depletion  is  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, where  the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  which  carry  free  gold 
are  deficient  in  silver,  while  the  original  telluride  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  silver,  showing  that  the  silver  has  probably 
been  leached  out* 

Gold.. 

Gold  occurs  extensively  (1)  in  the  native  form,  (2)  associated 
with  the  sulphides,  and  (3)  aa  a  telluride. 

In  the  belt  of  weathering,  gold  is  very  largely  found  in  the 
metallic  form  associated  with  the  oxidized  products  of  the  base 
metals,  and  especially  with  oxide  of  iron.  Much  of  such  gold 
has  plainly  been  associated  with  sulphides  or  has  been  united 
with  telluriaro. 

Below  the  level  of  groundwater  the  most  common  associar 
tiona  of  gold  are  the  sulphides  of  the  base  metals.  Where 
base  metals  other  than  iron  do  not  occur,  gold  occurs  associated 
on  a  great  scale  with  pyrite.  In  such  associations,  where  the 
aalphidee  are  abundant,  the  gold  is  likely  to  be  plentiiul ; 
where  the  sulphides  are  deficient,  the  gold  is  also  likely  to  be 
deficientf  This  relation  is  illustrated  both  by  California  and 
Aostralasia.  The  relation  suggests  that  the  ori^nal  solution 
and  deposition  of  native  gold  is  frequently  connected  with  that 
of  the  sulphides,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
Bame  conditions  which  produced  sulphides  also  resulted  in  the 
aolation  and  precipitation  of  gold. 

In  various  districts  in  the  Cordilleran  region,  and  especially 
in  Colorado,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, the  original  form  in  which  much  of  the  gold  was  de- 
posited is  a  telluride.^ 

*  "  Hilling  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  b;  R.  A.  F.  P«Drose,  Jr., 
18H  Aum.  Btfi.  U.  S.  Qtd.  Svrv.,  pt.  ii.,  1894-85,  pp.  lSl-132. 

t  "The  Qold-Quarti  Veins  of  Nevada  City  and  QrsM  V&Uey,  California,"  by 
W»ldem«r  Undgren,  17(A  Ann.  lUpL  V.  S.  OeoL  Surr.,  pL  ii.,  1895-96,  pp.  12*- 
12S.  "  The  Qeneaii  ot  Certain  Auriferous  Lodes,"  by  J.  B.  Don,  IVona.,  xxriL, 
18B8,  «7. 

;  "  Ifining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  by  R  A.  F.  Fentooe,  Jr., 
16d  iwu  SepL  U.  &  OtoU  aiav.,  pL  iL,  1894-95,  pp.  1I&-121. 
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The  original  form  of  the  gold  of  the  Judith  mountainB*  ia 
also  a  telluride.  Telluride  of  gold  further  occurs  in  the  gold- 
belt  of  California,!  in  the  mines  of  Caster  county,  Colorado,^ 
and  in  western  AuBtralia,§  aeeociated  with  aulphidee,  Pearce 
BoggestBlI  that  the  free  gold  which  occurs  in  various  regions 
may  have  been  originally  deposited  as  a  telluride  which  was 
later  oxidized  in  the  belt  of  weathering.  The  Cripple  Creek 
district,  in  which  the  gold  in  the  weathered  zone  is  in  the 
metallic  form,!  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  forma- 
tion of  free  gold  from  a  telluride. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plain  that  gold  may  be  originally 
precipitated  by  ascending  solutions  in  a  vein  as  metallic  gold, 
as  a  telluride,  or  partly  in  both  forms.  Moreover,  either  one 
or  both  of  these  forms  may  be  associated  with  the  sulphides  of 
the  base  metals. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
gold  is  transported.  However,  it  is  certain  that  gold  is  soluble 
in  the  various  underground  solutions,  and  especially  in  the 
alkaline  sulphides.  Moreover,  gold  readily  makes  combina- 
tions with  iodine  and  chlorine,  and  as  an  iodide  and  chloride 
is  easily  soluble.  Also  alkaline  iodides  are  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing gold.**  Furthermore,  gold  is  soluble  in  ferric  sulphate. 
That  gold  and  the  salts  of  gold — one  of  which  we  know  to 
exist  in  nature  as  a  solid,  the  telluride — are  soluble  in  nnder- 
ground  solutions  is  the  main  point  Since  the  modern  ideas 
of  physical  chemistry  have  been  developed,  the  form  in  which 
the  gold  is  carried  is  put  in  a  new  light  It  was  supposed  that 
it  must  be  regarded  as  united  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
ions  present  Since  underground  solutions  of  gold  are  exceed- 
ingly dilute,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  gold  is  ionized  or  is 

*  "Geologj  and  Mineral  B««onrces  of  the  Judith  MoaDtftina  of  MonUaa,"  bj 
W.  H.  Weed  and  I^  V.  Hrason,  I8lh  Am.  B^L  U.  S.  OeU.  Sum.,  pt.  iJL, 
1896-97,  pp.  689,  691,  697. 

t  Lindgren,  op.  nl.,  p.  117. 

X  "The  Mines  of  Custer  County,  Colorado,"  by  S.  F.  EnunoDS,  17lA  Ann. 
RepL  U.  S.  Otd.  Sum,  pt.  ii.,  1885-96,  p.  433. 

i  "  The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Weetem  Australian  Ore-Deposits,"  by  H.  C 
Hoover,  Trang.,  iiviii.,  1899,  762, 

11  iVoe.  Ok.  So.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  1886,  pp.  1-6. 

ii  Peorose,  op.cii.,  p.  119-120. 

**  "  The  Origin  of  the  Gold-bearing  QoartE  of  Bendigo  Betb,  Australia,"  by 
T.  A.  Rickard,  SViuu.,  xxii.,  1894,  pp.  30S-309. 
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in  the  free  state.  Thns  regarded,  it  would  be  kept  in  the 
ionic  state  not  by  any  one  of  the  associated  acid  ions  present, 
but  partly  by  all  of  them.  While  the  above  is  trne,  it  is  also 
doubtless  trae  that  certain  solutioDs  are  much  more  capable  of 
dissoMug  gold  and  gold  salts  than  others,  and  upon  this  point 
farther  investigation  is  needed. 

In  whatever  form  gold  is  carried,  it  is  known  to  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  first  concentration  as  a  telluride,  or  as  metallic 
gold  associated  with  tellurides  or  sulphides,  or  both.  Whether 
it  is  also  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  is  uncertain.  Too  little  is 
known  aboat  the  tellurium  salts  or  the  ori^n  of  the  tellurides 
to  enable  one  to  make  any  statement  concerning  the  precipita- 
tion of  gold  in  this  form.  However,  it  is  comparatiTely  ea^iy 
to  suggest  agencies  which  may  have  resulted  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  gold  in  the  metallic  form.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  copper  is  extensively  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  that  gold  is  even  more  readily  - 
reducible,  the  frequent  precipitation  of  gold  in  the  metallic 
form  need  occasion  no  surprise.  Gold  would  be  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  form  by  organic  matter  or  by  any  oia  salt 

Kckard*  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  association  of 
metallic  gold  with  sedimentary  rocks  bearing  organic  matter 
in  Colorado,  California,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania.t  The  most  remarkable  case  is  the  concentration  of  gold 
in  veins  where  they  cross  strata  of  carbonaceous  shale,  called  in- 
dicators. Says  Don,|  "  Away  from  the  indicator,  the  greater 
part  of  the  vein  quartz  is  absolutely  barren ;  but  at  the  inter- 
section vrith  the  indicator  larger  masses  of  gold  (often  more 
than  100  ounces  in  one  piece)  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  extracted  from  this  belt  has  come 
irom  those  parts  of  the  qnartz  veins  near  some  one  of  the 
indicators."  Furthermore,  Kckard§  describes  experiments  in 
which  the  black  carbonaceous  shale  of  Rico  was  placed  in  silver 
solations  and  in  solutions  containing  Cripple  Creek  gold-ore. 

•  IV™«.,ixu.,31*-316. 

t  "The  Indiotot  Vein*,  Ballaiat,  AnstwJia,"  by  T.  A.  lUckard,  Eng.  and 
Mok.  jMra.,  ToL  Iz.,  1896,  pp.  661-H2. 

t  "The  Oeowiaof  Certain  Aariferona  I^idea,"  by  J.  B.  Dod,  Trant.,  xiriL, 
lB9g,  p.  669. 

i  "The  Enterprise  Mine,  CoL/'  bj  T.  A.  Bickaid,  ZVoni,,  xxtL,  1897,  pp. 
978-979; 
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Both  metallic  silver  and  gold  were  abnndantl;  precipitated 
apon  the  shale  in  a  short  time.  In  the  instances  above  men- 
tioned it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  organic  material  was 
an  important  or  controlling  factor  in  the  reduction  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  gold. 

Oold  would  also  be  precipitated  from  solutions  which  came 
in  contact  with  ferrous  oxide,  such  as  magnetite,  or  by  eolu* 
tions  bearing  ferrous  or  cuprouB  sulphate,  or  any  other  ferrous 
or  cuprous  ealta.  Wben  it  is  remembered  that  om  salts  are 
extensively  produced  underground  (see  pp.  848-849),  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  such  solutions  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  precipitation  of  gold  with  sulphurets.  Since  iron  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  metals  carried  in  underground  solu- 
tions, such  sulphates  would  be  more  likely  to  be  sulphates  of 
iron  than  any  other.  If  the  salts  formed  in  the  belt  of 
weathering  were  ferric  sulphates,  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  condition  at  depth  by  the  ferrous  iron, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  basic  rocks.  Indeed, 
analyses  of  mineral  waters  which  bear  sulphates  also  ordinarily 
show  ferrous  iron.*  Therefore  ascending  waters  bearing  fer- 
rous sulphate  or  other  ou3  salt  might  be  brought  into  a  lode  by 
side-streams  and  there  precipitate  the  gold.  Such  side-chan- 
nels entering  through  lateral  cracks  may,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
plain the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  distribution  of  the  gold. 

Although  Lindgren  argues  to  the  contrary  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,t  the  suggestion  that  a  part  of  the  gold  there  has  been 
reduced  by  ferrous  sulphate  has  extreme  plausibility.  The  gold 
associated  with  the  pyrites  is  native.  In  that  district  two  analyses 
of  the  waters  of  feeding-streams  (the  only  analyses  reported) 
entering  the  lodes  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  are  given.  Both  of 
these  analyses  show  that  sulphates  and  iron  are  present.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  analyses  the  iron  is  reported  as  ferric ;  but  ap- 
parently no  precautions  were  taken,  when  the  waters  were  col- 
lected, to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron.  Indeed, 
the  description  of  the  deposits  made  by  the  underground  springs 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  ferrous  aaltswere  there  contained, 

•  "  Miaenl  Waters  of  the  United  States,"  b j  A.  a  PwJe,  BuO.  U.  &  OtoU 
&tn.,  No.  82. 

t  Lindgren,  op.  eiL,  p.  161,  and  pL  t.,  p.  134. 
t  lindgnu,  op.  eti.,  pp.  121-128. 
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as  shown  hy  the  precipitates  of  yellow  material,  which  is  partly 
ferric  oxide.  Moreover,  if  these  analyses  are  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  sulphates,  the  clean  vein  quartz  itself, 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  £aid  inclusions,  contains  sul- 
phates,* showing  that  sulphate-bearing  waters  are  not  ex- 
ceptional, bat  mast  have  been  present  at  the  time  the  lodes 
themselves  were  formed.  Finally,  the  ore-shoots  have  great 
irregularities  in  richness,  for  which  Lindgren  oifers  no  expla- 
nation. The  suggestion  above  made  that  the  gold  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  form  by  the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate explains  all  of  these  facts.  The  deposits  are  rich  where 
the  eide-springs  issued  from  cross-fissures  and  furnished  fer- 
rous sulphate  to  the  ascending  waters.  The  gold  is  in  the 
metallic  form  because  reduced  by  the  ferrous  sulphate. 

The  argilHte  with  which  many  of  the  gold-ores  of  the  Sierra 
I^evada  are  associated  is  Garboiiaceous,t  and  this  carbonaceous 
material  may  have  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  oua  salts 
which  ultimately  reached  the  trunk-channels.  Indeed,  in  some 
places,  as,  for  insteace,  where  the  pyrite  occurs  in  a  carbona- 
ceons  argillite  but  not  in  qnartz,t  the  gold  may  have  been 
directly  precipitated  by  the  carbonaceous  material.  But  since 
the  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  mainly  deposited  in  open  fis- 
sures,§  the  suggestion  of  reduction  of  the  m^jor  portion  of  the 
gold  by  ous  salts,  and  especially  ferrous  sulphate,  is  thought  to 
be  the  more  plausible,  although,  as  already  explained,  the  for- 
mation of  the  ferrous  sulphate  may  be  due  in  part  to  carbon- 
aceous material  in  the  country-rock. 

It  can  hardly  he  doubted  that,  ^ter  a  first  concentration  of 
gold  has  taken  place,  as  consequence  of  descending  waters  a 
second  concentration  may  take  place.  But  definite  equations 
cannot  be  written  until  it  is  determined  in  what  form  the  gold  is 
transported.  However,  if  in  the  solutions  we  do  not  know  the 
acids  against  which  the  gold  is  balanced  when  transported 
downward,  we  may  feel  sure  that,  when  snch  solutions  reach 
the  sulphide  zone,  there  will  be  reactions  between  the  acid 

■  Uadgren,  op.  aL,  pp.  180-131,  260,  261. 

t  "  The  Oold-Qnuti  Veint  ot  Nevula  Qtj  and  Oran  Vallej,  Oditomia,"  bj 
Valdemai  LindgreD,  HA  Ann.  B^  V.  S..  OeoL  Surt.,  1896-96,  pt.  IL,  p.  81, 1896. 
t  lindgren,  op.  oL,  p.  140,  pL  riii. 
I  lindgTBD,  op.  eU.,  p.  260. 
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ions  balancing  the  gold  and  the  bases  in  the  tellurides  and  snl- 
phidee.  As  a  congequence  of  these  reactions  metalUc  gold,  and 
poBsibly  tellurides  and  sulphides,  will  be  precipitated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  the  precipitation  of  copper.  Individual 
cases  of  second  concentrations  will  be  considered  after  other 
factors  influencing  concentration  have  also  been  dealt  with. 
(See  pp.  383-889.) 

cohcentration  by  reaction  ijpon  solphidbs  compared 
"With  Metallobgical  Concehtbation. 

One  of  the  more  common  processes  of  metallurgy  for  the 
separation  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  irom  iron  is  based 
upon  the  principle  explaining  the  second  concentration  g^ven 
on  preceding  pages,  viz.,  that  iron  holds  sulphur  less  strongly 
than  the  other  elements  named.  The  sulphuretted  ores  are 
imperfectly  roasted,  thus  partly  oxidizing  them  to  oxides  and 
sulphates.  The  ores  are  then  smelted  in  a  fiimace  with  a  flux. 
The  oxides  of  the  valuable  metals  and  the  sulphates  react  upon 
the  remaining  sulphides  of  all  the  metals,  producing  a  matte 
containing  the  sulphides  of  the  valuable  metals.  The  iron  gets 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen ;  and  the  iron  oxide  unites  with 
the  fluxes  and  passes  into  the  slag. 

Othbk  Reactions  of  Dbscendins  Waters. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  second  concentratdon  of  metals  by 
solution,  downward  transportation  and  precipitation  by  reac- 
tions upon  the  sulphides  of  the  first  concentration  has  been 
emphasized.  However,  it  is  not  supposed  that  this  is  the  only 
process  which  may  result  in  enrichment  in  the  upper  parts  of 
vein  deposits  by  descending  waters.  The  enrichment  of  this 
belt  may  be  partly  caused  (1)  by  reactions  between  the  down- 
ward moviug  watera  carrying  metallic  compounds  and  the  rocks 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  (2)  by  reactions  due  to 
the  meeting  and  mingling  of  the  waters  from  above  and  the 
waters  from  below. 

(1)  The  descending  waters  carrying  metallic  material  dis- 
solved in  the  upper  part  of  the  veins  may  be  precipitated  by 
material  contfuned  in  the  rocks  below.  This  material  may  be 
organic  matter,  ferrous  salts,  etc.  So  far  as  precipitating  mate- 
rials are  reducing  agents,  they  are  likely  to  change  the  sul- 
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phates  to  Bulphides  and  precipitate  the  metalB  in  that  form. 
While  salpbides  may  thus  he  precipitated  either  above  or  below 
the  level  of  groundwater,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  thrown 
down  helow  the  level  of  groundwater.  Other  compoanda  than 
reducing  agents  may  precipitate  the  downward  moving  salts  in 
other  forms  than  aulphides. 

(2)  In  a  trunk-channel,  where  waters  ascending  from  below 
meet  waters  descending  from  above,  there  will  probably  be  a 
considerable  belt  in  which  the  circulation  is  slow  and  irregular, 
the  main  current  now  moving  slowly  upward  and  now  moving 
dowly  downward,  and  at  all  tdmea  being  disturbed  by  convec- 
tional  movements.  Doubtless  this  belt  of  slow  general  move- 
ment and  coDvectional  circulation  would  reach  a  lower  level  at 
times  and  places  of  abundant  rainfall  than  at  other  times  and 
places,  for  under  such  circumstances  the  descending  current 
would  be  strong.  The  ascending  currents,  being  controlled  by 
the  meteoric  waters  &lling  over  wider  areas,  and  subject  to 
longer  journeys  than  the  descending  currents,  would  not  bo 
qaickly  feel  the  effect  of  abundant  rainfall.  Later,  the  ascend- 
ing currents  might  feel  the  effect  of  the  abundant  rainfall  and 
carry  the  belt  of  upward  movement  to  a  higher  level  than 
normal.  However,  where  the  circulation  is  a  very  deep  one, 
little  variations  in  ascending  currents  result  from  irregnlarities 
of  rainfall. 

In  the  belt  of  meeting  ascending  and  descending  waters  (see 
Fig.  6),  convectional  mixing  of  the  solutions  due  to  difference 
in  temperature  would  be  an  important  phenomenon.  The 
waters  from  above  are  cool  and  dense,  while  those  from  below 
are  warm  and  leas  dense.  The  waters  from  above  in  the  neutral 
zone  of  circulation  would  thus  tend  to  sink  downward,  while 
waters  from  below  would  tend  to  rise,  and  thus  the  waters  would 
be  mingled.  Still  further,  even  if  the  water  were  supposed  to 
be  stagnant  at  the  neutral  belt,  it  is  probable  that  by  diffusion 
the  materials  contributed  by  the  descending  waters  would  be 
mingled  with  the  materials  contributed  by  the  ascending  waters. 

Ascending  and  descending  solutions  are  sure  to  have  widely 
different  compositions,  and  an  accelerated  precipitation  of  met- 
alliferous ores  is  a  certain  result  As  a  specific  case  in  which 
precipitation  is  likely  to  occur,  we  may  recall  that  waters  as- 
cending from  below  contain  practically  no  free  oxygen  and  are 
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often  Bomewhat  alkaline,  while  waters  descending  from  above 
are  usnallj  rich  in  oxygen  and  frequently  cobtain  acida,  as  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  described  by  Le  Conte.*  The  mingling  of  such 
waters  as  these  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  precipitation  of  some 
Idnd.  Le  Conte  further  suggeatat  that,  by  the  mingling  of 
the  waters  from  below  with  those  from  above,  the  temperature 
of  the  ascending  column  will  be  rapidly  lessened,  and  this  also 
may  result  in  precipitation,  but  the  dilution  would  work  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

The  metals  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  waters  may  be 
contributed  by  the  descending  waters,  by  the  ascending  waters, 
or  partly  by  each.  In  so  far  as  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  metallic  material  is  precipitated  from  the  ascending  waters, 
this  would  result  in  the  relatively  greater  richness  of  the  upper 
part  of  veins  independently  of  the  material  carried  down  from 
above. 

The  above  methods  of  precipitation  and  enrichment  of  the 
upper  parte  of  deposits  follow  from  the  reactions  of  downward 
moving  waters.  Their  effect  may  be  to  precipitate  the  metals 
of  the  aacending  water  to  aome  extent  and  thus  assist  in  the 
first  concentration.  But  the  results  of  these  processes  cannot 
'  be  discriminated  from  the  second  concentration  resulting  from 
an  actual  downward  transportation  of  the  material  of  the  first 
concentration.  It  is  believed  that  the  downward  transportation  of 
metals  is  the  most  important  of  the  causes  explaining  the  character  of 
the  upper  portions  of  lodes  (see  pp.  855-357)  ,•  but  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  their  peculiar  characters  are  certainly  due  to  the  effect  of  de- 
scending waters. 

BSCOSD   CONCBNTKATIOK   FaTORED   BT   LaROE   OpBNINSB   OF   THB 

Belt  of  Weatrerino. 

The  concentration  of  large  ore-bodies  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing is  greatly  favored  by  the  abundance  and  size  of  the  open- 
ings as  compared  with  the  openings  existing  at  greater  depths. 

The  openness  of  the  rocks  above  the  level  of  groundwater 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  openings  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water have  already  been  alluded  to  as  general  phenomena,  and 

"  Compsce  Le  Conte,  Am.  Joum,  SeL,  iiL,  toL  zxtL,  p.  9. 
t  Le  CoQto,  op.  at.,  p.  12. 
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an  ezplaoatioii  offered  for  their  existence,  viz.,  that  in  the  belt 
of  weathenng,  solution  is  the  law,  and  in  the  belt  of  cementar- 
tion,  deposition  is  the  law.  (See  pp.  827-329.)  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  there  is  usually  oot  a  sudden  change  in  the 
amount  of  opening  space,  but  that  the  extremely  open  upper 
gronnd  grades  into  the  much  less  open  lower  ground  at  and 
below  the  level  of  gronndwater.  In  some  instances  the  grada- 
tion requires  some  distance.  This  openness  of  the  belt  of 
weathering  and  the  comparative  closenees  of  the  belt  of  ce- 
mentation is  well  illustrated  b;  man;  limestone  regions;  for 
instance,  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  southwestern  Wisconsin, 
already  described,  pp.  S&8-364,  397-405.  It  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Leadville  district  of  Colorado,  where,  Emmons 
says,  "There  is  a  noticeable  absence,  in  the  region  of  greatest 
ore-development,  of  channels  extending  downward."*  Thus, 
80  lar  as  the  openings  are  concerned,  the  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  large  ore-deposits  are  more  favorable  above  the 
level  of  groundwater,  and  as  fer  below  the  level  of  groundwater 
as  openings  are  numerons,  than  at  deeper  levels. 

The  existence  of  numerous  and  large  openings  below  the 
level  of  groundwater  may  be  explained  in  individual  cases  in 
a  Domber  of  ways.  Of  course,  the  more  recent  the  earth- 
movements,  the  more  numerous  and  larger  are  the  openings. 
Id  some  places  the  descending  waters  are  not  saturated  when 
they  reach  the  level  of  groundwater,  and  solution  continues 
for  some  distance  below  that  level.  Furthermore,  the  level 
of  groandwater  varies  under  different  circuraBtancea.  Where 
a  region  is  being  uplifted,  the  level  of  groandwater,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  descending.  Where  a  region  is 
enbeiding,  the  level  of  groundwater  will  be  rising.  As  a  re- 
sult of  physiographic  changes,  there  may  be  alternate  valley 
filling  and  valley  erosion.  Those  changes  affect  the  level  of 
groundwater.  In  Pleistocene  time  there  was  an  extensive 
period  of  valley  filling  instead  of  erosion.  Consequent  on 
this,  the  level  of  drainage,  and  therefore  the  level  of  ground- 
water, rose.  Also  there  may  be  very  considerable  variations 
of  the  level  of  groundwater,  as  a  consequence  of  long-con- 

*  "Tb«  Gwlogj  Hid  Hining  iDdnatt^  of  Leadville,"  bj  8.  F.  Enunona,  Moit. 
tJ.  &  OeoL  Ant,  No.  12,  1886,  p.  S73. 
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dnued  climatic  changes;  such,  for  inetance,  as  the  alternating 
periods  of  humidity  and  aridity  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  "Weat 
in  connection  with  the  Pleistocene.*  The  annual  variations  in 
rainfall  cause  a  less-marked  change  in  the  position  of  the  level 
of  groundwater.  All  these  changes  favor  alternate  solution 
and  deposition;  solution  when  the  water  fJls,  precipitation 
when  it  rises.  Wliere  the  underground  water  has  been  at  a 
low  level,  this  will  be  favorable  to  the  production  of  large 
openings.  Where,  later,  for  some  reason,  the  level  of  ground- 
water rises,  these  openings  are  in  a  very  :&vorable  condition  to 
be  filled  with  ore,  as  a  result  of  the  reactions  of  the  descending 
solutionH  on  the  ores  below  and  of  the  mingling  of  ascending 
and  descending  waters. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  ore-deptraits  in  the 
large  openings  near  the  surface  is  evidence  that  the  ores  were 
not  first  deposited  by  ascending  waters.  However,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  in  the  large  openings  there  may  be  concen- 
trated mineral  material  originally  distributed  by  ascending 
waters  through  a  much  greater  vertical  distance.  Thus,  a  very 
rich  ore-depoait,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  descending  waters 
upon  a  first  concentration  produced  by  ascending  waters,  might 
be  bounded  below  by  a  horizon  in  which  the  ground  is  very 
close,  the  comparatively  small  openings  which  once  existed 
having  been  cemented  by  the  material  deposited  during  the 
first  concentration  by  the  ascending  water. 

Depth  of  the  Effsct  op  Bescemdino  Watbbs. 
For  the  depth  to  which  downward-percolating  waters  produce 
an  efiect  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ore-deposits.  The  only  question  which  remains  open 
is  the  depth  to  which  this  process  is  effective.  This  varies 
greatly  in  different  districts,  and  in  different  mines  of  the  same 
district.  In  general,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  deep-seated  in 
proportion  as  the  lode  worked  is  on  high  ground  (see  pp.  417- 
418).  Also,  in  arid  regions  the  level  of  groundwater  is  deeper 
below  the  surface  than  in  humid  regions.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
cess of  denudation  is  slower,  so  that  the  downward-moving  wa- 

•  "L*ke  BonneriUe,"  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Jtfim.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sktb.,  No.  1, 
1890.  "Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahonlan,  a  QomteniaTy  htko  of  Bontli- 
weilem  Nerada,"  by  L  C  BuawU,  JVbn.  U.  &  Otol.  Sun.,  No.  11,  1SS6. 
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ters  have  both  a  wider  zone  in  which  to  work  above  the  level  of 
groundwater  and  a  longer  time  in  which  to  work  upon  a  given 
horizon,  and  thus  in  euch  regions  the  oxides  and  carbonates  are 
likely  to  occupy  a  considerable  zone.  This  ia  very  well  illus- 
trated by  the  copper-mines  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
by  the  coloradoa  of  the  ailver-gold  deposits  in  various  arid  re- 
gions. Id  humid  regions,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  level  of 
groundwater  is  likely  to  be  near  the  surface.  If  this  be  com- 
bined with  marked  relief  so  that  denudatiou  is  rapid,  the  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  and  carbonation  may  not  be  nearly  so  com- 
plete above  the  level  of  groundwater.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
erosion  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  sulphurets  do  not  have  time 
for  oxidation,  and  they  may  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  sur- 
fece,  although  in  such  cases  they  are  likely  to  be  enriched,  as 
explained  (pp.  854-357),and  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a  de- 
posit in  which  no  efiect  of  descending  waters  can  be  discovered. 

It  ha«  already  been  seen  that  the  level  of  groundwater  may 
vary  from  the  surface  to  800  meters  or  more  below  the  surface. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  surface  to  800  meters  below 
the  snrface,  the  underground  watera  may  be  a  potent  fector  in 
the  production  of  the  rich  ore-deposits.  The  deposits  in  this 
belt  are  particularly  profitable,  not  only  because  of  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  material,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
expense  for  pumping;  and  furthermore,  the  products  are  in 
forms  which  in  most  cases  are  easily  reducible.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  gold  and  silver  deposits.  In  the  former,  the 
native  gold  ia  free  from  its  entanglement  of  sulphurets  and  tel- 
lurides ;  in  the  latter  the  silver  is  largely  in  the  form  of  the 
readily  extracted  chloride,  or  in  some  instances  as  native  silver. 

TTp  to  this  point  there  will  be  no  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
any  one.  But  the  question  now  arises  as  to  the  depths  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  to  which  descending  waters  produce 
&eir  effects.  This  is  a  question  to  be  answered  not  by  deduc- 
tion, but  by  observation.  Even  Poaepny,  who  emphasizes  the 
effect  of  ascending  waters,  agrees  that  oxidized  products  are  the 
evidence  of  the  work  of  vadoee  circulation,  or  the  circulation 
oflateral  and  downward-moving  waters.*  Furthermore, Posepny 

*  "OatMU  of  Ore-D^odU,"  bj  F.  Fowpnf  (DiKoarion),  tbU  volame,  p.  287. 
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agrees  that  the  iron-mineB  of  the  Lake  Superior  re^on,  whictt 
are  oxidized  products,  have  been  produced  by  downward-mov- 
ing waters.  A  number  of  these  mines  have  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  500  or  more  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  in  these  cases  that  the  down- 
ward-percolating waters  produce  an  oxidizing  effect  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  500  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  And 
this  is  80  ill  a  region  in  which  the  level  of  groundwater  is  rela- 
tively near  the  land  surface,  and  which  is  not  mountainous. 
In  various  other  re^ons  oxidized  products  are  also  found  to  a 
very  considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the  groundwater. 

In  the  San  Juan  district  of  Colorado,  in  the  Gold  King  mine, 
at  a  vertical  depth  of  more  than  300  meters,  "  the  ore  taken  out 
is  characterized  by  decomposition,  being  etained  with  iron  oxide, 
and  showing  almost  no  metallic  sulphides."*  The  author  does 
not  state  how  far  this  is  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  hut 
merely  says  that  the  water-level  is  deep.  Many  other  veins 
contain  sulphurets,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  surface.  In  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado  and  the  Judith  mountains 
of  Montana — humid  areas — oxidized  products  are  found  to  a 
depth  of  125  meters.  The  workings  at  the  time  when  Penrose, 
"Weed  and  Pirasonf  examined  the  diatricta  had  not  extended 
beyond  this  depth ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  last  of  the  oxidized  products  will  he 
found,  or  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  sulphides  and  tellurides 
have  been  reacted  upon  and  enriched  by  the  downward-moving 
solutions  from  above.  This  belt  of  enriched  material  may  be  of 
even  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  oxidized  products. 

As  has  already  been  shown  (pp.  356-371),  where  the  ores  are 
predominantly  lean  Bulphides  in  the  lower  workings  of  the  mines, 
these  react  upon  the  downward-moving  oxidized  salts  of  the 
valuable  metals,  and  thus  produce  rich  sulphurets.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  descending  waters  produce  enrichment  below 
the  level  at  which  oxidized  products  are  found. 

*  "  PrelimiuMj  BepoKou  the  MiuiDg  Induatriea  ot  the  Tell  uride  Quad  nngle, 
Colorado,"  by  C  W.  Purington,  18/A  Ann.  Apt  U.  S.  OtoL  Sitm.,  pt,  iii,,  1886- 
87,  pp.  825-826. 

t  "Mining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  by  B.  A,  F.  PeoroM,  Jr., 
16fA  ^nn.  RepL  U.  S.  OtoL  Sum.,  pt.  ii.,  1884-85,  p.  129.  "Geology  and  Mineral 
Besources  of  the  Jadilh  Hountaiiu  o(  Montana,"  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V. 
KiBKJn,  ISlh  Ann.  Bipl.   U.  S.  Gent.  Sum.,  pt.  iii.,  1896-97,  p.  692. 
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Our  coQclnBion  is,  that  vie  have  positive  evidence  that  the  belt  in 
which  descending  waters  are  effective  in  producing  rich  secondary 
concentrates,  as  explained  on  pp.  354-878,  extends  to  very  considerable 
depths. 

Illustbatioms  op  Secomdart  Enrichment  and  Diminution 
OP  EicHNEsa  WITH  Bepth. 

The  processeB  have  now  been  explained  by  means  of  which  a 
rich  upper  belt  may  be  produced.  If  the  argument  be  correct, 
it  is  an  inference  from  this  that  ore-depoeitB  which  have  under- 
gone a  second  concentration  are  likely  to  diminiBh  in  richness 
with  depth,  provided  a  considerable  belt  be  considered.  It  re- 
mains to  ^ve  instances,  the  facts  of  which  confirm  the  actual- 
ity of  the  processes  explained,  and  illustrate  diminution  of  rich- 
ness with  depth. 

At  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  at  the  level  of  groundwater  a  belt  of 
rich  black  copper  (copper-glance)  appears,  which  varies  from  less 
than  one  to  about  two  and  one-half  meters  in  thickness.  Above 
this  belt  is  gossan  very  poor  in  copper,  below  it  is  a  very  low 
grade  cupriferous  pyrrhotite.*  In  this  instance  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  originally  the  lean  cupriferous  pyrrhotite  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  present  surface,  but  probably  much 
higher  than  this.  The  downward  moving  waters  have  trans- 
ported copper  to  its  present  locua  near  the  level  of  groundwater. 
Here  the  copper  salts  have  reacted  upon  the  iron  sulphide  and 
produced  rich  sulphureta. 

A  case  which  has  been,  perhaps,  more  closely  studied  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  deposits  of 
Bntte,  Montana.  Here  Douglas  states  that  rich  oxysulphurets 
are  found  near  the  surface.  These  rich  oxysulphurets  occur  in 
greatest  depths  and  richness  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, "  where 
it  seems  as  if  the  copper,  leached  out  of  the  400  feet  of  depleted 
vein,  bad  been  concentrated  in  the  underlying  ore,  and  had 
thus  produced  a  zone  of  secondary  ore  about  200  deep,  which 
contains,  as  might  be  expected,  about  thrice  its  normal  copper- 
contents."t 

*  "  The  Penutence  of  Ores  in  Lodea  in  Deplh,"  bj  W.  P.  Blake.  Eng.  and 
Jfn,  Jo«r.,vo1.  It.,  1893,  p.  3.  Aha,  "TheDncktownOre-depoaitauidtheTreal- 
nentor  the  Ducklofm  Copper^ore,"  bfC.  Henrich,  IVani.,  xxr.,  1896,  200-209. 

t  "  The  Copper  BeaooioM  of  th«UnUed  States,  "bjJas.DoQgltw,  IVont.,  zix., 
1891,  p.  69a 
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Emmona  aaya  of  the  Butte  depoaite  :• 

"Secondary  depowtion,  or  tnuupotition  of  already  depoaited  minenli,  has  played 
an  QDiiBually  important  role.  In  the  caae  of  the  copper  veins  it  has  not  been  coO' 
fined  to  the  oxidiziog  action  of  surface  waters,  which  has  resulted  in  an  impover- 
iahment  of  the  ore-bodies,  but  below  the  zone  of  oxidation  it  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  richer  copper  minerals  bomite,  chalcocite  and  covellite,  in  part 
at  least  by  the  breaking  np  of  the  original  chalcopyrite.  Unusual  enrichment  of 
the  middle  depths  of  the  lodes  has  thus  been  caused.  Whether  the  two  ptoceases 
of  impoTcrishment  and  enrichment  have  been  differing  phases  of  the  action  of 
descending  waters,  or  whether  the  latter  may  have  been  a  later  result  of  the  rhy- 
olite  intruMon,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided.  It  is,  however,  fairly  well 
determined  tiiat  the  enrichment  of  the  copper  depoeits  b  so  closely  assodaied  with 
the  secondary  fanlting  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  genetic  result  of  it." 

Brown  atatee  of  the  same  area  that  oxidized  prodacte  extend 
to  the  level  of  groundwater.  These  oxidized  products,  accord- 
ing to  Brown,  promptly  change  at  water  level  to  normal  anl- 
phnrets.  "  There  follows  below  a  region  of  varying  height,  of 
valuable  rock,  which  again  slowly  deteriorates  in  depth ;  this 
deterioration,  however,  being  so  retarded  finally  aa  to  he 
scarcely  appreciable."t  He  further  aays  that  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  is  goasan  "  carrying  high  valuea  in  ailver,  and 
particularly  in  goId,"t  Thua  at  Butte  we  have  in  the  belt  above 
the  level  of  groundwater  enrichment  in  silver  and  gold  and 
depletion  in  copper  aa  compared  with  the  material  helow  the 
level  of  groundwater;  and  at  and  helow  the  level  of  ground- 
water we  have  rich  sulphides  of  copper  which  grade  into  leaner 
aulphurets.  In  the  case  of  the  Butte  deposits  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  comparatively  lean  sulphides  in  the  deeper 
workings  represent  the  product  of  a  first  concentration,  and 
that  the  modifications  of  this  material  found  above  and  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  repreeent  the  work  of  downward 
moving  waters.  To  account  for  the  high  valuea  of  gold  and 
silver  above  the  level  of  groundwater,  one  must  suppose  that 
thia  belt  has  received  contributions  of  these  metals  from  the 
upward  extenaion  of  the  veina  which  have  now  been  removed 
by  eroaion.  The  great  richness  of  the  copper  below  the  level 
of  groundwater  Doaglaa  clearly  attributes  to  the  downward 

"   "  Economic  Geology  of  the  Butte  District,"  by  8.  F.  Ekimons,  OeoL  AUatif 
the  U.  S.,  Butte  ipecial  folio,  Montana,  1897. 
t  "  The  Ore-deposits  of  Butte  City,"  by  R.G.  Brown,  IVtmt.,  ixiT.,1895,  p.  666. 

i  Brown,  lot.  dL,  p.  565. 
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transportadon  of  the  material  from  the  depleted  copper  veina. 
However,  a  part  of  this  material  was  doubtless  derived  from 
an  upward  exteneion  of  these  veins  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gold  and  silver.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  precipitation  of  the  rich  sulphides  was  produced  by  reac- 
tion npon  the  lean  sulphurets,  as  given  in  the  equations  pp. 
356,  366^67.  Indeed,  these  equations  were  written  out  with 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  Butte  depoaita. 

Pemt)6e  cites  the  Arizona  copper  deposits  as  instances  of 
secondary  concentration.  These  deposits  he  regards  as  pro- 
dnced  by  leaching  of  the  copper  from  a  lean  copper-bearing 
pyrite,  and  its  segregation  at  the  places  where  the  rich  ores 
occur.  In  this  process  Penrose,  however,  says  that  the  volume 
of  the  deposit  must  he  decreased  ;  but  he  makes  the  point  that 
the  smaller  amount  of  the  rich  product  is  more  valuable  than 
a  larger  lean  deposit,  because  more  easily  mined  and  more 
readily  reduced.* 

This  process  of  concentration  is  further  described  by  Douglas, 
who  notes,  also,  that  the  changes  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  enriched  sulphides  from  very  lean  sulphides  in  the 
Copper  Qoeen  mine.  Here,  according  to  Douglas,  a  large 
very  low-grade  copper-bearing  pyrite  deporat  running  from  the 
20ft-  to  the  400-foot  level  contains  rich  oxysulphides  and  black 
sulphides  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  interior  is  mainly  lean 
pyrite,f 

The  original  material  in  the  Arizona  locality  is  aa  plainly  a  lean 
cupriferous  pyrites  as  in  Tennessee.  Here,  however,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  the  alterations  have  not  ex- 
tended to  a  uniform  depth.  Instead  of  the  rich  belt  being  a 
sheet  which  diminishes  in  richness  below,  it  occurs  in  a  zone 
about  the  entire  residual  cupriferous  pyrites  maasea.  The  prin- 
ciples of  concentration  are,  however,  identical,  and  the  rich 
snlphnrets  are  unquestionably  due  to  reactions  between  the  ox- 
idized salts  and  the  lean  sulphides.  The  rich  oxidized  products 
of  this  area,  doubtless,  were  produced  directly  from  the  enriched 
Bulphurete.     Therefore,  in  the  formation  of  the  rich  oxidized 

*  "  The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-deposits, "  bjB.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jbur.  o^ 
0«i,  Tol.  iL,  1894,  pp.  306-308. 

t  "The  Copper  Queen  Mine,  Ariiona,"  by  Job.  Douglas,  IVoiu.,  iiii.,  1900, 
P.U2. 
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products  there  were  two  stages  of  alteration ;  firat,  the  produc- 
tion of  rich  ealphurets  by  the  reaetaon  of  oxidized  prodncta 
upon  the  lean  pyritiferouB  material,  and  after  that  oxidation  of 
the  rich  8ulphurete,  which  occur  partly  m  situ,  has  also,  doubt- 
lees,  taken  place  with  more  or  less  of  transfer  of  material  from 
one  place  to  another. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  an  enriched  upper  belt  in  the 
case  of  gold  is  furnished  by  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  Grass  Val- 
ley, California,  where,  according  to  Lindgren,  the  decomposed 
belt  of  weathering  about  60  meters  deep  contains  "  from  $80 
to  $300  per  ton,  while  the  average  tenor  in  depth  ia  from  $20 
to  $30."*  Furthermore,  the  rich  60  meters,  which  contains 
from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  gold  as  the  salphurets  below 
the  level  of  groundwater,  is  depleted  in  silver.  However,  in 
some  veins  the  sulphurets  extend  almost  to  the  surface.  iJind- 
gren  further  states  that  the  sulphurets  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water continue  with  undiminished  richness  to  a  depth  of  500 
or  more  meters-t  He  adds  that  the  California  region  is  one  in 
which  denudation  has  extended  to  a  depth  of  600  to  1500  or 
more  meters.]:  From  these  facte  it  is  highly  probable,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lindgren,  that  the  sulphurets  similar  to  those  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  were  deposited  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  country.  If  this  were  the  ease  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  belt  of  weathering  rich  in  gold  and  depleted 
in  silver  is  that  descending  waters  have  abstracted  a  large  part 
of  the  gold  from  the  500  to  1500  meters  removed  by  erosion, 
and  have  deposited  it  in  the  belt  of  weathering.  Its  precipita- 
tion there  was,  doubtless,  mwnly  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  ox- 
idized products  upon  the  sulphides,  producing  sulphurets  richer 
in  gold.  Later,  these  rich  sulphurets  have  heen  oxidized,  leav- 
ing the  enriched  belt  of  free  gold.  The  silver  apparently  haa 
been  transported  downward  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  belt. 
One  would  expect  that  correlative  with  the  belt  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  poor  in  silver,  there  would  be  a  belt  at  and 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  richer  in  silver  than  that  above. 
Upon  this  point  Lindgren  does  not  give  us  information. 

*  "  The  Oold-quartE  Veins  of  Nevada  Citj  and  Giaw  Valley,  Oalifornia,"  b/ 
Wildemor  lindgnin,  171&  Aim.  Btpt.  V.  S.  Geo.  Sum.,  18«6-9S,  pt  il.,  p.  128, ISQ6. 
t  Liadgren,  loe.  eiL,  p.  168. 
I  Lindgren,  he,  eiL,  p.  183. 
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Another  very  interesting  case  of  the  richness  of  the  belt  of 
weathering  in  gold,  as  compared  with  the  nnaltered  sulphides 
below,  is  furnished  by  the  Australian  gold-fields,  where  the  belt 
above  the  level  of  groundwater  is  several  times  as  rich  as  the 
unaltered  tellurides  and  sulphides  below;  some  mining  men 
aay  ouDces  above  to  pennyweights  below,* 

This  rich  belt  is  from  50  to  400  feet.  In  a  portion  of  the 
TnineB  of  some  districts — for  example,  the  Ealgoorlie  district — 
when  the  bottom  of  the  oxidized  zone  is  reached,  the  ores  are 
so  lean  as  to  be  valueless,  so  that  mines  which  were  profitable 
in  the  weathered  zone  were  uot  profitable  below  that  zone.f 
ilany  of  the  miues  of  that  district,  however,  are  profitable  below 
the  weathered  zone.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  secondary  enrich- 
ment of  denudation  and  downward  transportation  of  material, 
many  of  the  mines  would  not  have  been  exploited,  although 
Hoover  thinks,  that  in  this  strange  country,  the  downward 
concentration  is  more  mechanical  than  chemical.  Thus  the 
Becondary  concentration  by  descension  is  no  less  an  important 
part  of  the  genesis  of  the  gold-ores  of  Australia  than  the  first 
concentration  by  ascending  waters. 

The  lead-  and  zine-depoeits  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (see  pp. 
357-564),  are  believed  to  be  clear  cases  of  the  importance  of 
the  action  of  descending  waters.  This  has  already  been  shown 
for  'Wisconsin.  In  the  lead  and  zinc  districts  of  Missouri  the 
galena  is  at  a  high  horizon,  and  the  sphalerite  at  a  low  horizon, 
precisely  as  in  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the 
different  kinds  of  materials  in  the  veins  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  Wisconsin,  the  order  of  deposition  of  the  minerals  from  above 
down  being  (1)  blende,  (2)  galena,  (3)pyrite.  This  corresponds 
to  the  order  of  the  more  important  deposits  in  Wisconsin,  ex- 
cept that  before  the  blende,  marcasite  formed.  (See  p.  859.) 
Lead-bearing  ores  in  Missouri  occur  in  the  Cambrian  lime- 
Btonea;  zinc-ores  occur  in  the  sub-Carboniferous  limestones; 
and  lead-  and  zinc-ores  occur  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.{ 


*  "The  Oeneau  ol  Certua  Aariferoua  Lode*,"  hj  J.  E.  Don,  Tnau.,  xxriL, 
1899.  p.  696. 

t  "Tbe  AlUiUicMi  of  Weatem  Aostnliati  ON-d«podl8,"  b7  H.  C  Hoover, 
TnoL,  ixTiii.,  1899,  pp.  762-704. 

t  "The  Lead  and  Zinc  Depoaita  of  the  Hiaaisaippi  Valler,"  bj  W.  P.  Jenw^, 
IV««.,  xjH,  1894,  pp.  187-188,  197,  199-2O0. 
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In  WiBCODBin  the  orea  occur  mainly  "  in  the  Galena,  Trenton, 
and,  Bubordinately,  Lower  Magneaian  limestones."*  However, 
in  all  of  these  districts  the  ores  which  have  been  taken  out  are 
very  largely  above  the  60  meter  level.  The  probable  expira- 
tion of  tiese  relations  is  as  follows:  The  ores  were  disseminated 
in  various  sedimentary  strata,  and  possibly,  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  pre-sedimentary  rocks.  They  were  concentrated 
through  a  comparatively  wide'  vertical  range  by  ascending 
waters.  But  the  position  of  the  rich  ores  near  the  surface  is 
due  to  secondary  concentration  by  descending  waters,  concen- 
tration going  on  pari-paasu  with  erosion  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rich  orea  are  continuoualy  deposited  above  and  below  the 
level  of  groundwater,  as  explained  in  the  previous  pages.  As 
denudation  passes  downward,  and  thus  the  level  of  groundwater 
descends,  the  horizon  of  rich  concentrates  also  descends. 

The  Leadville  deposita  furnish  an  instance  of  the  decrease  of 
the  richness  in  silver  with  depth.  Emmons  saya :  "  There  is  a 
fair  foundation  for  the  generalization  that  in  the  deposits,  as 
developed  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  the  ores  were  grow- 
ing poorer  in  silver  as  exploration  extended  farther  irom  the 
surface."  t 

Another  case  of  the  diminution  of  richness  of  sulphurets 
with  depth  is  furnished  by  the  nickel  mine  of  Lfuicaster  Gap, 
which,  however,  were  not  worked  beyond  a  depth  of  about  75 
meters,  presumably  because  "  the  ores  decreased  in  richness  as 
depth  was  attained."! 

In  addition  to  these  specific  instances  of  the  production  of  a 
rich  upper  belt,  some  general  statements  have  been  made  which 
need  to  be  referred  to.  One  of  these  is  made  by  Douglas  in 
reference  to  aulphuret  mines  as  a  whole.  Says  he,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  hiB  diacusaion  as  to  the  copper  resources  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the  various  Appalachian  de- 
posits, "  Like  all  sulphuret  mines,  they  became  poorer  aa  depth 
was  attained."§ 

*  "Geology  o(  WiBCOnsiii,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  451, 

t  "  The  Creology  and  Mining  101108(17  "^  Leadville,"  by  S.  F.  EmmiHia,  Man. 
U.  S.  Oeot.  Sum,  No.  12,  1886,  pp.  664-566. 

X  "The  Nickel  Mine  at  Lancaster  Gap,  Peons jlvanla,"  bj  J.  F.  Kemp,  SVom. 
xiiv.,  1896,  pp.  628.884. 

i  "  The  Copper  Besonnws  ot  the  United  Btatei,"  by  Jas.  Douglaa,  IVmt,,  ziz., 
1891,  p.  694. 
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Feuroee,*  in  1894,  discuBsed  the  snperficial  alteration  of  ore- 
deposits.     He  says : 

''As  >  MMilt  of  these  venous  chftngea,  cerUm  mftUriala  are  Mmetimee  leached 
from  the  upper  par1«  of  ore-deposits,  vtich  haT«  become  porous  by  alteration,  and 
carried  down  to  the  lew  pervioua  unaltered  parts.  Here  ihej  are  precdpitaled  by 
meeting  other  aolutioiu  or  in  other  irajB,  and  beuce  the  richest  bodies  of  ore  in  a 
dqwaitofun  occur  between  the  OTerljiog  altered  part  aad  the  underlying  unal- 
tered part.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  but  it  is  true  of  some  copper,  silver,  Iron 
tad  other  depeaitB."t 

De  Laonay,!  in  1897,  emphasizeB  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
rich  products  near  the  surface,  which  in  some  cases  are  oxi- 
dized products,  and  in  others  are  sulphides.  He,  however,  ex- 
plains the  richneae  of  the  deposits  hj  the  abstraction  of  more 
soluble  material.  This  frequently  results  in  transforming  a  low 
grade  product  into  a  rich  ore.  By  this  process  a  poor  sulphide 
may  be  changed  to  a  rich  sulphide,  ae,  for  instance,  cuprifer- 
ous pyrites  or  chalcopyrite  may  he  transformed  to  covellite  or 
chalcocite  by  abstraction  of  iron  sulphide.  It  is  a  natural  de- 
dnctiou  from  Be  Launay's§  explanation,  that  the  volume  of  the 
material  is  decreased,  although  he  does  not  make  this  point. 

De  Launay  frirther  emphasized  the  point  that  the  ore-material 
of  veins  may  have  been  repeatedly  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  snggests  that  a  part  of  the  material  now  found 
in  veins  may  have  been  transferred  from  vein  material  which 
was  once  above  the  present  surface  of  denudation. 

While  it  is  believed  to  be  a  very  general  case,  if  a  long  enough 
scale  be  used,  that  ore-deposits  diminish  in  richness  with  depth, 
it  is  well-known  that  above  the  level  of  groundwater  the  val- 
uable materials  may  be  almost  wholly  dissolved  and  deposited 
at  or  below  the  level  of  groundwater  by  the  reactions  above 
slated,  as  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  or  partly  dissolved  and 
transported  below,  as  at  Butte,  Montana.  Thus,  for  a  certain 
depth  the  ores  may  increase  in  richness.  This  exception,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  common  rule  as  to  diminution  of  rich- 
ness with  increasing  depth. 

*  "The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-deposits,"  by  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
Jw.  i  GteL,  vol.  u.,  1894,  pp.  288-3J7. 

t  PenroK,  eil. ,  p.  294. 

t  "ConiribntioD  a  ]'£:tnde  des  Qites  HAsltifdrea,"  by  M.  L.  De  l»amj,  A»- 
«<^d<«  Jfiao,  Bthser.,  voL  liL,  1897,  pp.  16X-152. 

lDeUQDay,ne.,F.lH. 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral underBtanding  that  a  rich  upper  belt  has  been  produced  in 
many  ore-deposita.  Le  Conte,*  who  appreciated  this,  suggests 
that  the  rich  belt  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  precipi- 
tation by  ascending  waters  does  not  occnr  at  great  depth, 
because  the  solutions  do  not  get  saturated  until  comparatively 
near  the  level  of  underground  water.  However,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  a  fissure  is  that  receiv- 
ing abundant  lateral  waters  which  have  taken  a  comparatively 
brief  journey  under  conditions  of  low  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture; whereas  the  solutions  lower  down  have  taken  a  longer 
journey  under  conditions  of  high  pressure  and  temperatnre. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  further  supposed  that  the  vary- 
ing richness  could  be  partly  explained  by  the  lessening  temper- 
ature and  pressure  of  the  rising  solutions.  But  if  this  be  true, 
one  would  expect  the  most  insoluble  constituent  to  be  precipi- 
tated deepest  down.  In  the  case  of  the  lead-zinc-iron  deposits 
this  would  make  the  galena  most  abundant  at  depth,  the  sphal- 
erite most  abundant  at  a  higher  level,  and  the  iron  sulphide  the 
dominating  constituent  at  the  highest  levels.  In  the  case  of 
the  copper-iron  deposits,  the  rich  sulphides  of  copper  would  be 
in  the  lower  levels  and  the  cupriferous  pyrites  at  the  higher 
levels. 

As  already  seen,  Penrose's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
a  rich  upper  belt  is  that  the  concentrates  have  been  produced 
by  downward  transportation  and  precipitation  by  meeting 
other  solutions.  De  Launay's  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
is  enrichment  by  the  abstraction  of  the  more  soluble  and  less 
valuable  material,  thus  producing  a  smaller  quantity  of  rela- 
tively rich  product. 

"While  the  reactions  between  the  oxidized  products  and  the 
sulphides  are  emphasized,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  most  fiin- 
damental  and  widespread,  my  own  explanationf  is,  mainly, 

*  1*  Conte,  loe.  eiL,  p.  12. 

t  Jast  u  I  am  «ending  tbis  paper  to  the  press  in  its  rerbed  form  (a  preliminai; 
proot  edition  vaa  published  and  distributed  in  February,  1900),  I  am  io  reoupt 
of  a  paper  upon  tbe  "Enrichment  of  Mlneisl  Veins  by  L*ter  Metallic  Sul- 
phide*," by  Walter  Harvey  Weed  {BvtL  Geot  Soc  Am.,  Yol.  iL,  pp.  179-806). 
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that  oxidized  Bolable  prodacts  are  prodaced  in  the  belt  of 
weathering;  that  these  m  *i(M  or  lower  down  react  upon  the 
lean  sulphides.  In  this  way  a  belt  of  rich  sulphurets  is  formed. 
Later,  in  consequence  of  denudation,  these  rich  sulphides  paea 
into  the  belt  of  weathering.  Here  they  are  again  exposed  to 
the  oxidizing  forces,  where  in  situ  they  are  largely  transformed 
to  oxides,  carbonates,  etc.,  and  a  belt  of  rich  oxidized  products 
above  the  groundwater  is  formed.  However,  in  part,  when 
oxidized,  they  are  taken  into  solution,  again  transported  down- 
ward, and  again  react  upon  the  sulphurets.  In  arid  regions 
where  the  amount  of  downward-moring  water  is  small,  the 
oxidized  products  formed  from  the  rich  sulphurets  are  likely 
to  remain  in  large  part  in  situ.  Where,  upon  the  other  hand, 
water  is  abundant  the  sulphides  when  oxidized  are  in  large 
measure  likely  to  be  carried  downward,  and  again  react  upon 
the  sulphides  below  and  further  broaden  and  enrich  the  belt  of 
eulphides.     Thus,  under  diiferent  climatic  conditions,  we  may 


This  piptr  Btrongly  eoiphasiiee  the  enrichment  of  an  upper  belt  through  the 
action  of  descending  waten.  Horeorer,  the  paper  includes  the  reactions  of  the 
oiidiied  products  apon  ths  poor  aiilphareta,  thoa  producing  rich  sulphurets. 
M*a7  occurrences  are  gjven  which  illustrate  the  enrichment  of  sulphides  bj 
dnceoding  watera,  including  copper,  silver  and  xinc  depouls.  Some  of  the 
iQiutntions  given  bj  Ur.  Weed  I  also  have  used.  Others  are  additional  to 
tbose  given  by  me.  In  geueml  it  maj  be  said  that  Mr.  Weed's  paper  and  that 
put  at  mjovn  which  deals  with  secondary  enrichment  by  descending  waters  are 
EopplefDental  and  support  each  other  ;  since  each  did  his  work  and  arrived  at  his 
amdnoons  in  entire  ignorance  ot  the  fact  that  the  other  was  working  along  a 
nmilar  line. 

Cpoo  one  point  only  is  there  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Mr,  Weed,  in 
his  genenl  statement,  says  that  the  part  of  the  veins  "below  the  permanent 
KroBodvater  level  consists  of  the  unaltered  sulphides  which  compose  the  orig- 
inal ore  of  the  rein.  This  part  constitutes  the  zone  of  primary  sulphide  ore" 
(p.  1SI).  However,  while  Weed  makes  the  above  general  BtaCement,  he  sppeais 
toipptcciale  that  in  individual  cases  rich  oxidized  sulphides  may  be  produced 
below  the  pennanent  groundwater  level,  for  he  says  that  at  Elkhom,  Montana, 
thii  leiel  is  only  1S5  to  210  meters  below  the  surface,  whereaa  the  sulphides 
enriciied  by  descending  waters  extend  to  the  depth  of  600  meters  (p.  204).  If 
my  reasoning  be  correct,  the  lone  of  secondary  enrichment  by  descending  waters 
■ill  ordinarily  extend  far  below  the  permanent  groundwater  level,  in  many 
iutacKca  to  the  depth  of  sevenl  hundred  meters.  Indeed,  not  only  the  Montana 
iiMUDce,  but  other  itlustrationa  given  by  Mr.  Weed  confirm  this  conclusion.  In 
the  pyrtM  deposits  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  described  by  Vogt,  the  ores  decrease 
brichness  to  the  depth  of  360  meters  (p.  198).  Also  in  Norway,  if  I  under- 
rtasd  Ur.  Weed  correctly,  the  diminution  of  richness  of  the  copper  deposits  witb 
dtpch  eiEeods  from  350  meters  to  over  700  meters. 
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have  a  rich  oxidized  zone,  a  rich  sulphide  zone,  or  both,  in 
varying  proportion. 

W'hile  the  reaction  between  the  oxidized  products  and  the 
sulphides  has  been  strongly  emphasized  in  this  paper  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  fundamental  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing a  rich  upper  belt,  it  is  understood  that  other  fiictors 
may  also  help  in  this  process.  As  already  pointed  out,  redac- 
tion and  precipitation  of  the  metals  of  descending  solutions 
may  take  place  through  the  agency  of  organic  matter  or  other 
reducing  materials  contained  in  the  rocks,  or  by  meeting 
ascending  solutions  carrying  precipitating  agents ;  also  near 
the  surface  more  than  an  average  amount  of  original  precipi- 
tates from  ascending  solutions  ie  a  possibility  in  some  cases. 
(See  pp.  877-378.) 

Summarizing,  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  existence 
of  a  rich  upper  belt  in  many  deposits,  and  the  frequent  diminu- 
tion of  richness  of  the  ores  in  passing  downward  from  the  sur&ce 
to  some  distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  cannot  be 
explained  as  the  work  of  ascending  waters  alone  or  as  the  work 
of  descending  waters  alone ;  but  is  fully  explained  as  du«  to 
the  work  of  ascending  and  descending  waters  combined. 
Ascending  waters  produce  a  first  concentratioQ.  A  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  produces  the  rich  products. 
Moreover,  these  rich  products  are  found  in  the  few  meters  or 
few  hundred  meters  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ores  which  have 
yet  to  be  abstracted  from  the  earth  will  come  from  the  first  500 
or  700  meters,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  effect 
of  descending  waters  may  be  felt  to  these  depths,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  process  of  second  concentration  by  descending 
waters  is  a  very  important  one  indeed,  so  far  as  the  economic 
value  of  ore-deposits  is  concerned.  Indeed,  as  a  result  of  it 
there  is  concentrated  in  the  extreme  outer  shell  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  a  large  portion  of  the  products  which  during  the 
first  concentration  may  in  many  cases  have  been  distributed 
over  1500  or  8000  meters  or  more,  but  which  have  now  been 
largely  removed  by  erosion.  "We  therefore  conclude  that,  for 
a  large  class  of  ore-deposits,  a  second  concentration  by  descend- 
ing waters  carmot  be  said  to  be  one  whit  less  important  in  the  genesis 
of  ores  than  a  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters. 

logic 
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It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
taot  classes  of  ore-deposits  is  that  produced  hy  the  joint  action 
of  ascending  and  descending  waters, 

Tbb  PRBciprrATiON  OF  Oees  bt  Descbndinq  "Wateks  Alonb. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  continuity  of  erposition,  the 
e^ta  prodnced  by  descending  waters  have  been  applied  to  de- 
posits which  have  been  first  concentrated  by  ascending  waters. 
However,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  concentration  by  descend- 
ing waters  alone  may  be  adequate  to  produce  ore-deposits. 
Indeed,  this  is  definitely  known  to  be  true  of  some  of  the  most 
important  ore-depoeits,  as  for  instance  many  of  the  iron-ores, 
A  conspicuous  case  is  that  of  the  Lake  Snperior  iron-ores,  which 
veiy  well  illustrate  the  process  of  formation  of  ores  of  this  class. 
Since  the  genesis  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ores  is  fully  dis- 
coBsed  by  me  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  V.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  this  class  of  ores  is  not  farther  discussed  here. 

Special  Factors  AFFBcrma  the  Concbntbation  of  Obbs. 
In  Part  I.  it  has  been  shown  that  the  underground  circula- 
tion may  be  effective  to  the  bottom  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  and 
in  Part  11.  it  has  been  seen  that  the  concentration  of  ores  is  an 
orderly  hut  complex  process.  However,  the  discussion  has  not 
taken  into  account  a  number  of  the  special  factors  which  affect 
the  concentration  of  ores.  The  general  discussion  may  need 
great  modification  to  adapt  it  to  a  particular  diatriet  To  illus- 
trate mj  meaning,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional factors  affecting  the  deposition  of  ores,  and  to  point 
OQt  the  more  obvious  possible  modifications  of  the  general 
theory  which  may  result  from  them.  The  effect  of  (1)  varia- 
tions in  porosity  and  structure,  (2)  the  character  of  the  topo- 
graphy, and  (3)  physical  revolutions,  will  be  briefly  considered, 

Variatums  m  Porosity  and  Structure. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  variations  in  porosity  and 
Btmctnre  may  affect  the  concentration   of  ores  by  influencing 
Ibe  circalation  of  waters.*  The  different  strata  of  the  sediment- 

*Conipue  Ehuuoiib's  "Stmctonl  BeUtioiu  of  On-Depodta,"  IVoni.,  xrL, 
1888, 801-«BS. 
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ary  rocks  vary  greatly  in  porosity.  The  igneous  rocks,  and 
eepeeially  the  lavas,  also  vary  much  in  porosity.  The  meta- 
morphosed eqnivalenta  of  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks 
may  differ  in  porosity.  The  contact  of  rocks  frequently  ftir- 
nishes  trunk-channels  for  underground  circulation.  Bedding 
partings  produced  by  shearing  stresses  during  deformation  fur- 
nish sheet  channels  parallel  to  the  strata,  or  openings  on  the 
aaticlines  or  synclines.  Some  strata  when  deformed  may 
yield  by  fracture,  furnishing  channels  for  ■water-circulation, 
while  interlaminated  strata  may  yield  by  flowage,  thus  remmo- 
ing  relatively  impervious.  These  various  irregulandes  may 
combine  in  different  ways- 
All  irregularities  in  porosity  and  structure  may  modify,  and 
in  many  cases  profoundly,  the  simple  general  statements  of  the 
present  paper  (pp.  309-317, 334-339)  concerning  the  character  of 
underground  circulation  and  the  concentration  of  ore-deposits. 
At  some  future  time  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  general  circulation  due  to  variation  of  porosity  and 
structure  into  classes,  but  for  the  present  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  modifications  of  the  general  circulation  which  occur  in 
many  individual  districts  must  first  be  studied  and  described, 
after  which  generalizations  may  possibly  be  made.  However, 
some  general  statements  may  be  made  in  reference  to  cerUun 
modifications  of  the  general  underground  circulation. 

The  Complexity  of  Openings. — In  the  general  discussion  an 
ore-deposit  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  single  continuous 
mass  formed  in  a  large  opening.  It  is  clear  this  is  not  the  fact, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  ore-deposits  have  very  complex 
forms.  An  ore-deposit  in  a  single  large  opening  is  exceptional. 
From  large  single  openings  to  openings  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex  character,  there  are  all  gradations.  A  trunk-channel 
of  circulation  may  be  a  set  of  distributive  faults ;  it  may  be  a 
group  of  parallel  or  intersecting  sets  of  openings  along  joints; 
it  may  be  the  minute  parallel  openings  of  fissility ;  it  may  he  a 
group  of  openings  along  bedding  planes ;  it  may  be  the  shrink- 
age openings  formed  within  or  along  the  borders  of  cooling 
magma;  it  may  be  the  openings  in  an  autoclastic  rock  or 
reibungs-breccia  along  a  fissure ;  it  may  be  the  multitude  of 
openings  of  a  sandstone  or  a  conglomerate. 

Consequent  upon  the  many  irregularities,  trunk-channeb  oi 
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circDlatioQ  may  vary  from  vertical  to  nearly  horizontal  atti- 
tndes.  But  ore-deposits  ordinarily  have  important  vertical  com- 
ponents, although  they  may  be  found  in  nearly  horizontal  po- 
sitions. In  snch  cases  the  trunk-channelB  forming  the  deposits 
had  probably  vertical  components  somewhere  else. 

It  is  hardly  neceaaary  to  give  illustrations  of  ore-deposits  for 
each  of  these  complex  conditions.  However,  aa  very  excellent 
illuBtrations  of  veins  of  a  very  composite  character  may  be 
mentioned  the  Cripple  Creek  deposits*  and  the  gold-quartz 
veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Vdley,  Oalifornia.t  The 
eeeential  point,  so  far  as  the  diacussion  of  the  foregoing  pages 
is  concerned,  is  that  ore-depoaits  commonly  occur  at  places 
where  there  are  trunk-channels  for  ascending  or  descending 
waters,  or  both.  In  order  that  metalliferous  material  shall 
be  brought  to  a  place  and  deposited  in  large  quantity,  there 
moat  be  long-continued  circulation.  It  matters  not  whether  a 
Inmk-channel  is  a  single  passage  or  is  composed  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  minor  passages,  the  principles  given  on  the 
prerions  pages  are  applicable  to  the  deposition  of  ores  in  such 
tmnk-channels. 

In  various  regions  the  conditions  are  so  exceedingly  com- 
plex that  ore-deposits  close  together  may  difier  from  one  another 
greatly.  This  is  the  best  evidence  that,  notwithatanding  their 
contiguity,  the  underground  trees  of  water  circulation  have 
been,  if  not  independent,  at  least  partly  so. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ore-depoaits  of  Botte,  Montana. 
Here,  apparently,  the  metallic  contents  of  the  individual  feed- 
ing streams  and  even  the  trunk-channels  are  very  difierent 
within  short  distances.  At  this  place  are  two  main  zones  of 
mineralization.  The  more  important  product  of  one  of  these 
mineral  zones  is  silver  sulphide,  which  is  associated  with 
Bolphides  of  lead,  zinc  and  iron,  and  with  silicate  of  manga- 
nese. The  chief  product  of  the  other  mineral  zone  is  copper, 
bat  this  copper  carries  silver  in  important  amottnte.| 

■  "HiiuDgO«oli)g]r  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  bj  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
161* ii«.  BfjK.  U.  S.  OtoL  Surv.,  pt.  ii.,  1894-96. 

t  "The  G«ld-QDartz  Veins  of  Nevada  Citj  and  Oibbb  Vatlej,  California,"  hj 
WaUenur  Liodgien,  nth  Arm.  Bepl.  U.  S.  jOeot.  Sarv.,  pL  iL,  1895-46,  pp.  158- 
160, 25S. 

t  "  Hotca  on  the  Qeolog^  of  Batte,  Monlaoa,"  bj  B.  P.  Emmona,  Tran*.,  zvL, 
U,1S88. 
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Impervious  Strata  at  Various  Depths. — Slichter's  theoretical 
investigations  on  the  motions  of  groundwatera  show  that,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  flowage  under  any  ^ven  set  of  conditioDS, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  fiowage  is  limited  only  by  an  im- 
pervious stratum.*  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  ia 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolutely  impervious  stratum, 
but  there  are  many  strata  which  are  practically  irapervioue. 
Wherever  there  is  an  impervious  stratum  in  a  district,  this  muBt 
be  counted  as  the  limit  of  circulation  in  that  direction.  The 
impervious  stratum  may  be  a  plastic  shale  which  yields  to  de- 
formation without  fracture ;  it  may  be  a  rock  intruded  after 
deformation  has  occurred,  thus  making  a  barrier.  If  an  im- 
pervious stratum  exists  at  a  given  depth,  the  effective  nnder- 
gronnd  circulation  for  that  district  is  there  limited  or  divided, 
whether  the  stratum  be  at  the  depth  of  100  or  1000  or  more 
meters.  Of  coarse  there  will  be  all  gradations,  from  practically 
impervious  strata  to  strata  which  merely  check  the  circulation. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  average  case  the  limit  of  effective  cir- 
culation ia  probably  much  less  than  the  theoretical  limit  of 
10,000  meters  given  by  the  depth  of  the  zone  of  fracture. 

However,  if  an  impervious  stratum  be  but  100  meters  from 
the  surfaee  and  fissures  be  limited  to  that  depth  or  intermpted, 
the  laws  given  pp.  309-817  will  commonly  apply  to  the  circulatioD 
above  the  stratum.  Therefore  such  a  fissure  may  be  occupied  by 
ascending  water  in  the  lower  part  and  by  descending  water  in  its 
upper  part.  Hence  an  ore-deposit  contained  in  such  s  shallow 
fissure  may  be  the  result  of  a  single  concentration  by  ascen^ng 
or  descending  waters,  or  of  two  concentrations,  the  first  by 
ascending  and  the  second  by  descending  waters. 

The  foregoing  statement  in  reference  to  the  practical  limits 
of  underground  circulation  for  the  ore-deposita  of  a  given  dis- 
trict may  be  true  even  if  below  the  impervious  stratum  there 
are  other  strata,  fed  from  a  distance,  in  which  circulation  is 
occurring. 

Such  lower  pervious  strata  may  have  circulations  of  their 
own  independentof  the  higher  circulations,  and  this  circulation 
may  produce  ore-bodies.  This  is  beautifully  illnstrated  by  the 
Enterprise  mine  of  Rico,  Colo,  (see  Fig.  9.  p.  409),  described  by 

*  "TheoTetical  Invcatigatlon  of  the  Motion  of  Ground  Waten,"  b;  C  S- 
SUcUter,  19(A  Jmi.  Sg*  V.  8.  Ont.  Sure,  for  1897-98,  pU  ii.,  pp.  329-367,  18W. 
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Riekard,*  in  which  the  ore  is  confined  to  fisBured  and  broken 
limestoDeB  and  sandstones  below  a  black  shale,  which  when 
bent  did  not  fractnre,  and  therefore  afforded  no  chanuels  for 
water  circulation. 

In  this  coDQection  it  ma.j  he  well  to  mention  the  Mercur 
district  of  Utah  (see  p.  411),  where  a  silver  ledge  and  a  gold 
ledge  aboat  100  feet  apart  each  occar  in  limestone  below  a  shale- 
like  Btratnm  of  altered  porphyry.  Spnrr  regards  the  silver  ledge 
as  produced  by  an  earlier  mineralizing  period,  and  the  gold 
ledge  as  resulting  from  a  later  period  of  mineralization.t  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
two  mineral  ledges  so  near  together  and  of  such  different 
mineral  character  is  that  in  this  district  there  were  two  indepen- 
dent  circulations  separated  by  impervious  strata,  the  upper  one, 
producing  the  gold  ledge,  being  between  the  two  impervious 
porphyry  belts,  while  the  lower  one,  forming  the  silver-deposit, 
was  below  the  lower  impervious  layer. 

That  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  source  and 
manner  of  deposition  of  the  lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  has  already  been  mentioned.  (See  p.  364.) 
I  believe  that  these  deposits  furnish  an  instance  of  two  concen- 
trationswhere  an  impervious  stratum  limiting  the  concentrating 
circulation  was  at  a  very  moderate  depth. 

The  succession  for  this  distnct  in  descending  order,  accord- 
ing to  Chamberlin,t  is  as  follows : 

Niagara  limestone,  137  meters  thick. 

Cincinnati  shale,  originally  61  meters  thick  (in  Iowa  called 
the  Maquoketa  Bhale).§ 

Galena  limestone,  bearing  organic  matter,  76  meters  thick. 

Trenton  limestone,  bearing  organic  matter,  12-30  meters 
thick,  with  mean  of  21  meters,  having  at  its  top  an  oil-bear- 
ing shale,|i   "two  or  three  to  aeveral  feet  in  thickness    at 


•  "The  EnlcrpriM  Mine,  Kico,  Colo.,"  by  T.  A.  lUckard,  IVon*.,  xxTi.,  ISffT, 
B7S-9T7;  ilKings.  19,  86,40. 

t  "EccsMnnic  Geolog]'  of  the  Mei«Qr  Mining  District,  Utah,"  by  J.  E.  Bpntr, 
llUJ.il.  BtpL  U.  &  Oed.  8an<9,  pL  U.,  ISM-S,  pp.  8«7-869. 

t  Cbunberlin,  op.  eiL,  pp.  407-419. 

{  "Letd  and  Ziao  Depotita  of  Iowa,"  by  A.  Q.  Leonard,  loiaa  OtoL  Stuveg, 
■nL  »i,  1897,  p.  28. 

I  Hake,  B^  GtoL  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  28-29  ;  alao  Tram.  Am.  Imt.  Mm. 
sUs.,  nL  xxiL,  pp.  62d-632. 
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points,"*  and  containing  throughout  its  mass  various  ehal; 
layers,  which,  however,  are  "  quite  decidedly  most  prevalent 
near  the  base  of  the  fonnation,"f 

St  Peter's  sandstone,  15-46  meters  thick. 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone,  30-76  meters  thick. 

Potsdam  sandstone.  21S-244  meters  thick. 

Pre-Cambrian. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  Galena  limestone  is  bounded  by 
impervious  shales  above  and  below,  and  that  the  same  statement 
applies  to  a  less  extent  in  reference  to  the  Trenton  limestone. 
As  to  the  impervious  character  of  the  thick  Cincinnati  shale 
above  the  Galena,  there  is  no  doubt.  One  might,  however, 
question  the  impervious  character  of  the  thin  bed  of  shale  at 
the  top  of  the  Trenton,  but  that  this  is  relatively  impervious  is  ■ 
strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Shullsburg  and  other 
districts,  as  pointed  out  by  Blake,  the  ore-deposita  stop  at  the 
top  of  this  layer.J  "While  in  the  Trenton  the  impervions 
shales  are  more  prominent  at  the  top  and  near  the  bottom, 
there  are  more  or  less  impervious  layers  within  the  Trenton. 

The  strata  dip  to  the  southwest.  Chamberlin  says  for  Wis- 
consin, "  The  strata  on  the  north  side  of  the  lead  region  are 
500  feet  (152  meters)  higher  than  those  of  the  south  side, 
and  if  traced  farther  the  difference  in  altitude  would  be  found 
greater.  Beds  on  the  eastern  side  are  850  feet  (107  meters) 
higher  than  on  the  west  8ide."§  Superimposed  upon  the 
general  southwest  monocline  of  the  district  are  a  number  of 
subordinate  anticlines  and  synclines,  and  the  ores  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  synclines.  ||  At  the  time  of  this  deformation 
the  brittle  limestones  were  probably  fractured,  producing  the 
present  complex  system  of  intersecting  Joints;  but  the  plastic 
shales  were  deformed  with  comparatively  little  fracturing.  The 
time  at  which  the  deformation  occurred  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  in  all  probability  it  antedated  the  deep  erosion  and  con- 
centration of  ores  in  the  district.! 

•  ClamberliD,  eU.,  p.  412.      t  Chsmberlin,  Gtol.  <^  Wv^  Tol.  iv.,  1882,  p.  409. 

t  "Lead  and  Zinc  DepoaiU  of  the  MiwUsippi  Vallej,"  by  Wm.  P.  Blake, 
3'ratu.  Am.  IntL  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xxii.,  1894,  pp.  629-032.  (Discuauou  of  Jen- 
ney'a  paper.) 

\  Chamberlin,  cU.,  p.  422.  ||  Chamberlin,  eiL,  pp.  432-438. 

.  V  "  Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits  at  tlie  Hiiaimppi  Valley,"  bj  W.  F.  Jennej, 
Tran*.  Am.  hat.  Mm.  Eng.,  toL  xxiL,  1S94,  pp.  208-209.  Diacogeioa  of  Jamey'i 
paper.byWm.  P.  Blalce.ap.  (it.,  pp.  628-629.     Chamberlin,  op.  cil.,  pp.  427,  486. 
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Areally  the  ores  occur  to  a  much  greater  extent  eaet  of  the 
Miseissippi  river  than  west  of  it;  that  is,  mainly  east  of  the 
main  line  of  driunage.  Ab  to  horizons,  by  far  the  greater 
qoantily  of  orea  which  have  yet  been  abstracted  were  found  in 
the  Galena  limestone.*  However,  considerable  quantities  of 
orea  have  been  taken  from  the  Trenton,  and  subordinate 
quantities  from  the  St.  Peters  and  Lower  Magnesian.  The  ores 
occur  in  the  Galena  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  cases  where 
erosion  has  not  cut  deep  into  the  Trenton,  the  ore-deposits  are 
apt  to  be  found  near  the  overlying  Cincinnati  shale.  For  in- 
stance, in  Iowa,  where  the  shales  are  close  at  hand  aa  a  contin- 
uous formation,  Leonardf  states  that  the  ore  occurs  "  mostly 
near  the  top  of  the  Galena  limestone,  within  the  upper  60  or 
60  feet  (15  meters  to  18  meters)."  Where  the  drunage  lines 
have  cut  through  the  Galena  into  the  Trenton  or  lower  forma- 
iions,  the  ores  of  the  Galena  are  likely,  in  large  measure,  to  be 
near  the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and  considerable  bodies  may 
rest  upon  the  oil-rock  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Trenton. 

Following  Chamberlin,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  large  part 
of  the  material  of  these  ores  was  once  disaeminated  through 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  especially  the  limeatones.  My  con- 
ception of  the  probable  proceas  of  concentration  in  the  Galena 
limestone  is  as  follows : 

While  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  district  the  Niagara  limestone 
and  Cincinnati  shale  are  only  found  on  occasional  mounds,  aa 
pointed  out  by  Chamberlin,!  there  is  no  question  but  that  theae 
formations  once  extended  over  the  entire  district.  Aa  already 
noted,  the  Cincinnati  shale  is  a  very  impervious'  stratum.  Un- 
til it  was  cut  through  by  the  drainage,  it  ia  probable  that  effec- 
tive concentration  of  the  orea  did  not  be^n.  When  it  was 
once  cut  by  erosion,  then  I  conceive  the  main  concentration 
history  of  the  ore-deposits  to  have  begun.  The  Missiasippi 
river  and  areas  adjacent  were  the  places  where  the  drainage 
was  the  lowest.  However,  theae  were  not  the  places  first  cut 
through  by  eroaion,  for  the  difference  between  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi  drainage  and  the  tributaries  adjacent  is  not  so 

•  OeoL  of  WU.,  Tol.  iv.,  pp.  407,  467,  481. 

t  Leonard,  eU.,  pp.  43,  61. 

t  Chambeilia,  eii.,  pp.  410-412. 
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great  ae  the  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  southwest  In  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  the  Cincinnati  was  first  cut  through,  and  the 
Galena  encroached  upon  by  erosion  north  and  east  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  district  This  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Miasieaippi  river  for  the  most  part  in  the  lead 
district  is  on  the  Trenton,  and  never  reaches  deeper  than  the 
St  Peters;  while  the  majority  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  lead  district  have  cut  into  the  St 
Peters,  and  the  headwaters  of  some  of  them,  notably  the  Pec- 
atonica,  Platte,  the  Grant  river,  have  cut  through  the  St  Peters 
into  the  Magnesian;  while  still  farther  to  the  northeast,  north 
of  the  divide,  occupied  by  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  C.  A  N. 
W.  Ry.,  the  strong  Wisconsin  has  cut  down  to  the  Cambrian.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pervious  strata  overiwn  by 
impervious  strata  along  the  Mississippi  river  bear  water  under 
pressnre,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  artesian  wells.  The  feeding 
area  is  the  higher  ground  to  the  northeast  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  broken  brittle  Galena  limestone  was  a  formation 
which  was  capable  of  carrying  water  to  considerable  distances, 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  although  probably  not  compar- 
able in  these  respects  to  the  Bt  Peters  or  Potsdam  sandstones. 
The  lead  and  zinc  district  of  "Wisconsin  is  wholly  south  of  the 
divide  between  the  "Wisconsin  river  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  "When  the  "Wisconsin  drainage  north  of  the  divide 
had  cut  through  the  Cincinnati  shale,  this  furnished  a  feed- 
ing area  to  the  Galena  limestone.  "When  later  the  Mississippi 
tributaries  south  of  the  divide  had  cut  through  the  Cincinnati 
shale  into  the  Galena,  the  waters  entering  north  of  the  divide 
escaped. 

As  erosion  continued,  the  area  in  which  the  Cincinnati  was 
cut  through  and  the  Galena  penetrated,  gradually  extended  to 
the  southwest  until  the  Mississippi  itself  had  cut  through  the 
Cincinnati.  During  this  time  the  water  entered  the  Galena 
limestone  at  the  higher  elevations,  that  is,  to  the  north  and 
east,  followed  along  this  formation,  and  escaped  at  some  lower 
point  toward  the  Missisaippi  river.  "While  the  water  to  the 
greatest  extent  followed  the  upper  portion  of  the  Galena,  it  is 
believed  that  this  broken  formation  was  searched  to  its  deepest 

*  See  ' '  Atlas  of  Wuconain, ''  pb.  i.  tud  viiL 
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part  according  to  the  laws  of  flowagc  given  pp.  309-31 7-  The 
placea  of  escape  were  near  the  top  of  the  formation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  waters  of  the  trunk-channels  leading  to  these  places 
were  ascending. 

As  erosion  slowly  progressed,  the  zone  of  rising  waters  and 
escape  slowly  migrated  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  district  to  the  eonthwestern  part  The  nature  of  the 
circulation  at  a  given  time  is  roughly  represented  by  Fig.  "7,  a 
northeastrsouthwest  vertical  section.    The  surface  of  the  country 


Ideal  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow  of  Underground  Water  in  the  Galena  Limo- 
atone  of  the  Upper  MusUsippi  Valle/. 

IB  shown  by  A,  A',  A",  in  which  A,  A'  is  the  cross-section  of  a 
northwest  and  southeast  belt,  where  waterBenter,and  A"  is  in  a 
parallel  belt  to  the  southwest,  in  which  the  waters  escape.  The 
nomeroas  curved  lines  below  the  Cincinnati  shale  are  intended 
to  represent  the  circulation.  The  downward-moving  lateral- 
moving  waters,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  journey,  were  oxidiz- 
ing and  dissolving  waters.  When,  through  the  organic  matter 
contuned  in  the  formation,  the  oxygen  had  been  exhausted  and 
the  oxidized  products  reduced,  the  waters  were  sulphuretted 
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waters,  as  expl^aed  pp.  S48-850.  The  apward-moving  waters  in 
the  trunk-chaDtiele  (A"  B')  were  precipitating  waters,  aa  ex- 
plained pp.  337-338.  And  especiall;  the  material  was  likely  to 
be  precipitated  where  the  waters  came  in  contact  with  abandaDt 
organic  material. 

Where  the  limestone  itself  contained  many  carbonaceous 
BubstaQces,  the  material  precipitated  might  have  been  widely 
disseminated;  but  as  the  carbonaceous  material  was  more  abun- 
dant in  the  clay  layers,  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  repre- 
sented places  where  clay  openings  and  ore-deposits  now  exist, 
the  ore  material  waa  still  more  largely  precipitated.  The  trans- 
fers of  ore  material  at  this  time  were,  indeed,  exceediugiy 
complex,  but  because  of  a  combination  of  all  of  the  factors 
considered  in  the  general  part  of  this  paper,  the  material  was 
precipitated  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  trunk-channels  where  the 
water  was  ascending  than  anywhere  else. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  process  the  first  concentration  by 
ascending  waters  took  place  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
district.  By  the  time  that  erosion  had  cut  through  the  Cin- 
cinnati into  the  Galena  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  district, 
and  ascending  waters  were  coneentra6ng  ores,  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  district  might  have  been  a  feeding  area  where  waters 
were  descending,  and  a  second  concentration  taking  place. 
Therefore,  the  second  concentration  by  descending  waters  was 
going  on  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  that  the  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters  was  oc- 
curring to  the  southwest.  At  the  present  time  the  erosion  has 
cut  sufficiently  deep  so  that  the  second  concentration  by  down- 
ward-moving waters  has  extended  quite  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  west  of  it.  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tion of  afiairs,  except  the  circulation,  is  represented  by  Fig.  7 
below  the  line  B  B',  which  may  be  taken  as  the  present  surfece 
of  erosion. 

This  general  statement  as  to  the  order  of  events  concerning 
the  district  as  a  whole  would  also  apply  to  the  local  anticlines 
and  synclines.  Other  things  being  equal,  where  there  were  an- 
ticlinea  there  erosion  would  first  cut  through  the  Cincinnati 
shale,  and  water  make  its  way  into  the  Oalena  formation.  Later, 
when  erosion  had  cut  deep  enough  to  expose  the  bottoms  of  the 
adjacent  synclines,  there  the  water  entering  at  the  anticlines 
arose  and  escaped,  and  a  first  concentration  occurred  in  the 
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Bjuclinitl  areas.  Later,  when  erosion  had  cut  deeper,  a  second 
concentration  b;  descending  waters  occurred ;  and  thus  these 
concentrationB  were  localized  in  the  syncliuee,  where,  accord* 
ing  to  Chamberlin,  they  now  occur.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  anticlineH  and  synclines  of  the  dis- 
trict are  very  gentle.  Therefore,  the  conditiona  are  here  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  district  where  there  are  sharp,  strongly 
pitching  folds  covered  by  impervious  strata.  (See  pp.  405-412.) 
My  conception  of  the  process  of  concentration  of  ores  in  the 
Galena  limestones  is,  therefore,  that  of  a  circulation  practically 
limited  above  by  the  Cincinnati  shale  and  largely  limited  below 
by  the  impervious  oil  shale  of  the  Trenton.  To  what  extent 
aeceniUng  waters  from  the  St.  Peters,  Cambrian  and  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  under  the  pressure  of  considerable  head  were  able 
to  work  up  through  the  more  or  less  impervious  shales  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  is  uncertain.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  during  the  time  of  deposition 
of  ores  in  the  Qalena  limestones  by  ascending  waters  the  cir- 
cnktion  was  practically  limited  by  the  Cincinnati  shale  above 
and  the  Trenton  below,  or  whether  a  contribution  of  waters 
ascended  from  greater  depths.  For  a  given  point  where  the 
Cincinnati  shale  bad  just  been  removed,  the  first  concentration 
occnrred  by  ascending  waters,  and  later  when  the  Cincinnati 
shale  had  been  removed  farther  to  the  southwest  the  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  took  place.  The  belt  of 
second  concentrates  by  descending  waters  slowly  migrated 
downward  as  erosion  extended  into  the  G-alena.  Where  the 
deundation  has  gone  a  littie  way  into  the  Galena,  the  ore-de- 
posits are  found  near  its  upper  part.  Where  denudation  has 
gone  well  down  into  the  Galena,  the  ore-deposits  are  found  near 
its  lower  part  Where  the  lines  of  drainage  are  considerably 
below  the  Galena  the  second  concentration  and  downward  mi- 
gration of  the  ores  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  consider- 
able deposits  directly  upon  the  petroleum  oil-rock  at  the  top  of 
the  Trenton.  In  these  cases  the  materials  exploited  are  prob- 
ably the  second  concentrates  from  the  entire  Galena  formation. 
The  precipitation  of  the  lead-  and  zinc-ores  by  reactions  of 
die  oxidized  products  upon  the  remaining  sulphides,  and  by  the 
reducing  action  of  the  organic  material  contained  in  the  rock 
tnd  the  organic  material  coming  down  from  above,  have  already 
been  considered.    (See  pp.  360-364.)    However, in  this  conne&^g  1.. 
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tion  it  Bhonlii  be  noted  that  the  position  of  the  ores  upou  the 
oil-roek  is  probably  explained  through  the  redncing  action  of 
eolutione  slowly  oozing  up  through  the  ehale ;  for  the  ore  is  not 
mainly  precipitated  in  the  oil-rock,  but  immediately  above  it 
In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  per- 
vious strata  capped  by  impervious  strata  in  this  region  bear 
waters  under  pressure.  Therefore,  water  would  slowly  pass 
up  through  the  shale,  for  no  formation  is  absolutely  impervious. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  above  theory  of  circulation 
explains  the  formation  of  rich  deposits  near  the  top  of  the  Ga- 
lena, as  in  Iowa,  and  these  deposits  are  very  difficult  to  account 
for  solely  upon  the  theory  of  descending  waters.  It  accounts 
equally  well  for  the  formation  of  rich  ores  in  the  middle  and 
lower  honzons  of  the  Galena  where  denudation  has  gone  fnr- 
ther.  It  accounts  for  the  much  wider  distribution  of  the  ores 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  than  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
since  the  strata  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  continue  to  dip  to 
the  southwest;  and  the  drainage  west  of  the  river  has  cut  only 
for  a  little  way  deep  enough  so  that  the  process  of  concentrar 
tion  as  above  outlined  could  occur. 

In  the  parts  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  district  where 
erosion  has  cut  deeply  into  the  Trenton,  and  especially  where 
it  has  gone  into  the  St.  Peters,  a  similar  history  is  applicable  to 
the  Trenton  formation ;  only  the  Trenton  is  more  variable  in 
its  porosity  than  the  Qalena,  and  the  deposits  may  not  have 
been  wholly  derived  from  the  Trenton  formation,  but  may  have 
received  a  subordinate  contribution  from  the  Galena  formation 
which  has  been  removed  by  erosion  in  part  or  altogether. 

In  the  application  of  the  foregoing  it  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  action  of  ascending  and  descending  waters  in  a  given 
fissnre  is  not  wholly  successive;  hut  is  in  large  measure  si- 
multaneous. In  the  early  stages  of  the  deposition  of  an  ore- 
deposit  in  a  given  fissure,  ascending  water  would  be  likely  to 
be  the  dominant  factor;  in  an  intermediate  stage  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending  waters  would  be  at  work ;  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  process,  and  at  the  present  time,  descending  waters 
are  the  dominant,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  cases  of  many  of  the 
deposits  where  the  oil-rock  of  the  Trenton  is  near  the  surface, 
almost  the  sole  factor. 

At  the  bottoms  of  valleys  the  waters  have  continued  to  be 
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«B8ential1y  ascending  instead  of  descending  to  the  present  time. 
The  fact  of  their  present  ascension  Chamberlin*  notes.  Thus 
in  these  places  a  second  concentration  has  not  occurred,  and, 
therefore,  such  places  are  deficient  in  workable  ore-deposits,  as 
noted  by  Chamberlin.t     (9ee  p.  418-) 

The  case  of  the  lead  and  zinc  district  has  been  dwelt  upon, 
as  it  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  almost  ideally  the  practical  lim- 
itations of  circulating  water  by  impervious  strata.  It  shows 
that  precisely  the  same  principles  of  ore  deposition  are  appli- 
cable when  the  limit  of  circulation  is  less  than  XOO  meters  deep 
that  apply  when  the  circulation  extends  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  zone  of  fracture. 

If  my  views  be  compared  vrith  those  of  the  ascensionists, 
typified  by  Jenney,  and  the  descensionists,  typified  by  Cham- 
berlin,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 
Upon  the  fundamental  point  as  to  whether  or  not  tiie  ores  are 
derived  from  a  deep-eeated  source  or  are  derived  from  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  I  am  inclined  to  follow  Chamberlin,  although  I 
do  not  feel  certfun  that  some  of  the  material  for  the  ores  were 
Dot  derived  from  a  deeper  eonroe. 

The  account  given  pp.  857-364,  897—406,  in  reference  to  the 
ore-depoeits  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately complete.  To  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  ore-deposits  of  this  district,  would  require  a  detailed  study 
and  a  monographic  report  Such  a  report  upon  many  phases  of 
the  problem- — a  remarkable  paper — ^has  already  been  vmtten 
by  ChamberliD.t  When  the  study  is  completed,  it  will  be 
poegible  to  explain  not  only  the  general  order  of  mineral  succes- 
sion vertically,  but  the  multifarious  and  complex  distributions, 
sach  as  the  cycles  of  depositions  already  mentioned. 

Pitehing  TVougks  and  Arches. — Another  interesting  special  case 
of  influence  of  porosity  and  structure  is  that  where  alternately 
pervioQB  and  impervious  layers  are  in  asetofpitchingfolds.  The 
varying  porosity  may  follow  from  original  difference  in  the  por- 
osity of  the  layers,  or  it  may  result  from  the  deformation  itself. 
The  more  rigid  strata  may  be  deformed  by  fracture,  and  the  less 

■  Cbimberlin,  op.  at.,  p.  566. 
t  Chuiberliii,  op.  eit,  p.  663. 

t  "Ore^deposita  ot  Sonthweatern  WiBconiin,"  by  T.  C  Cliambetlin,  OeoL  <^ 
Wit.,  ToL  iy.,  1882,  pp.  866-671. 
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rigid  b;  flowage.  Alao,  the  convex  sides  of  the  brittle  layers 
are  likely  to  be  more  fractured,  and,  therefore,  more  porous 
than  the  concave  sides.  This  would  place  the  more  porous 
parts  of  a  stratum  in  contact  with  the  confining  impervious 
stratum  below  at  the  synclines  and  above  at  the  antdclines. 
Furthermore,  where  the  strata  are  closely  folded,  unless  there 
is  very  great  distortion  of  tiie  strata,  openings  will  form 
between  the  layers  at  the  synclines  and  anticlines,  thus  fiimiBh- 
ing  trunk-channels. 

Any  combinations  of  porous  layers  with  impervious  layers  in 
folds  are  likely  to  give  trunk-channels  for  underground  water 
at  the  troughs  above  impervious  strata,  and  at  the  crests  below 
impervious  strata.  "When  descending  waters  come  into  contact 
with  an  impervious  stratum,  they  are  deflected  toward  the  syn- 
clines,  and  there  finding  the  trunk-channels,  they  follow  the 
troughs  downward  along  the  pitch.  When  ascending  waters 
come  into  contact  with  an  impervious  stratum,  they  are  deflected 
toward  the  anticlines,  and  there  finding  the  trunk-channels,  fol- 
low the  arches  upward  along  the  pitch.  Therefore,  ore-deposits 
produced  by  descending  waters  are  often  found  in  pitching 
troughs  underlain  by  relatively  impervious  strata;  and  ore^ie- 
posits  produced  by  ascending  waters  are  rather  frequently  found 
in  pitching  arches  overlain  by  impervious  strata. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ores  furnish  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  concentration  of  ores  by  descending  waters  in  pitching 
troughs  which  are  on  impervious  baeements.  Since  these  ore- 
deposits,  which  ftilly  illnstrate  the  principles  of  concentradon 
of  ores  by  descending  water  in  pitching  impervious  trongbs, 
are  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  ores  of  this  class  will  not  be  here 
further  considered. 

A  case  in  which  ore  is  probably  deposited  by  ascending 
waters  in  arches,  because  there  concentrated  by  impervious  roofe, 
is  furnished  by  the  Bendigo  gold-district  of  Australia.*  The 
typical  position  for  the  gold  in  the  district,  according  to  Rickard, 
is  immediately  below  a  slate,  on  top  of  a  sandstone.  The  slate  is 
the  impervious  stratum  and  the  sandstone  the  pervious  stratum. 
The  ores  are,  presumably,  in  part,  in  the  openings  between  the 
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layers  made  by  foldiog.*  C^ig-  8.)  Moreover,  in  this  district 
there  are  a  large  number  of  alternations  of  pervious  and  imper- 
vious strata,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of  concentrations  have 
occarred  one  above  the  other.  While  Kickard  does  not  speci- 
Gcally  Bpeak  of  the  pitch  of  the  anticlines,  the  lon^tudinal 
sections  ehow  that  they  do  have  a  marked  pitch.  lUckard's 
expknatioD  of  the  location  of  the  oresf  is  that  the  apices  of  the 
anticliaes  would  fhmish  more  open  passages  than  the  synclines, 


SADDLE. 

Tb«  CoDoentrktion  of  Ore  hj  Ascending  Water  at  &  Crest  below  an  Imperrloua 

BtMtnm.    AftetRiok«rd(3V<i«i.,«.,  467,  Fig.  2).     • 

hvt  why  at  a  given  level  this  would  be  so  does  not  appear. 
This  explanation  may  possibly  be  to  some  extent  applicable,  but 
the  pitching  arches  concentrating  the  ascending  solutions  below    - 
impervious  strata  are  believed  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  local- 
ization of  the  gold. 

Another  excellent  illastration  of  ore-solutions  concentrated 
by  an  impervious  roof  is  furnished  by  the  Mercur  district,  Utah, 
described  by'Spurr,^  where  two  ore-bearing  beds,  one  c^led 
the  silver  ledge  and  the  other  called  the  gold  ledge,  about  100 

*  Bkkan],  be.  «t(. ,  Fig.  2,  p.  467.  See  alw  Pig.  12,  p.  481;  Fig  13,  p.  4S3; 
Fig.  37,  p.  499 ;  and  Fig.  88,  p.  501. 

t  "Tbc  Origin  of  the  Oold-Searing  Qnuti  o(  the  Bendigo  Reeb,"  b;^  T.  A. 
Bickud,  Thnw.,  xziL,  p.  310. 

t  "  EcoDDmic  Geolog7  of  the  Mercnr  Mining  Dinrict,  Utah,"  bj  J.  £.  Spnrr, 
IMJm.  BqiL  U.S.  Oa>t.Surv.,vL  ii.,  1894-95,  pp.  866-7,  39S,  889-401, 449, 
4t4;  Nesbo  PL  zzxiv.,  Fig»  44 and  46,  and  PI.  xxt.,  p.  860. 
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feet  apart,  occur  in  a  limestone  below  Beams  or  beds  of  shale-like 
material,  which,  however,  is  very  much  altered  porphyry.  The 
ores  are  especially  localized  where  fissures  reach  these  beds, 
and  thus  displace  them,  and  in  some  cases  form  local  arches, 
although  Spurr  does  not  mention  this  latter  fact.  Moreover, 
the  entire  ore  district  is  located  upon  b  general  antichne, 
famishing  a  general  pitching  arch. 

Another  exceedingly  intereeliiig  illustration  of  the  depo- 
sition of  ores  below  an  impervious  stratum  in  pitching  arches 
is  that  furnished  by  the  Enterprise  mine  of  Rico,  Colorado,  de- 
scribed by  Rickard  in  a  paper  already  cited.*  In  this  district 
above  the  ore-bodies  is  an  impervious  shale  which  is  not  broken 
at  all,  or  very  rarely,  by  the  fissures.  The  ore  occurs  in  two 
places,  (1)  in  nearly  vertical  fissures  extending  indefinitely  down- 
ward below  the  shale,  but  not  upward  into  it.  The  verticals 
are  cut  by  cross-fissures,  and  where  the  intersections  occur  the 
fissures  are  likely  to  he  unusually  rich.  (See  pp.  340-343.)  (2) 
The  larger  maeseB  of  ore  are  found  in  crushed  or  fractured  lime- 
stone below  the  black  shale  and  above  the  fissures.  More- 
over, these  bodies  are  narrow  laterally,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  verticals  and  also  of  the  cross-veins.  Figs.  9  and 
10  show  that  they  occur  below  anticlinal  flexures  of  the  shale 
made  by  the  deformation  resulting  in  the  faulting  in  the  more 
brittle  rocks  helow.  Rickard  regards  the  deposits  as  the  result 
of  aacending  waters,  since  the  fissures  continue  downward  but 
do  not  extend  upward  into  the  shale.  It  la  believed  that  when 
the  Enterprise  deposit  is  further  studied  it  will  be  found  that 
the  flexures  of  the  shale  furnishing  the  anticlinal  arches  have 
a  pitch  (and  indeed  this  is  indicated  by  Fig.  10),  and  that  the 
waters  issuing  from  the  verticals  and  the  cross-fissures  followed 
these  arches  upward  until  the  pitch  somewhere  brought  them 
to  the  surface,  at  which  places  the  waters  escaped  as  springs ;  for 
the  waters  of  the  ascending  circulation  must  have  somewhere 
escaped,  and  that  they  could  not  do  through  the  impervionfi 
shale. 

At  this  point  it  may  he  suggested  that  where  ore-depositB 
occur  in  connection  with  pitching  anticlines  and  eynclines,  that 
their  positions  furnish  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  decided 

*  "Thfl&teTpriteMine,Kico,  Colo.,"b7T.  A.Bickud,  ZKnit.,  xxtL,  p.90i, 
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whether  their  first  concentration  was  accompliBhed  by  ascend- 
ing or  by  descending  waters.  Where  the  ores  occur  in  pitching 
arches  hounded  above  by  impervious  strata,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  were  concentrated  by  ascending  waters ;  where  the 
ore-deposits  occur  in  pitching  tronghs  bottomed  by  impervious 


^' 


Un  below  &  Gentle  Arch  of  Imperrioua  Shale,  where  the  Feeding  Fbmm  Com- 
ing from  Below  Ends  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Impervions  iMjer.  A&et  Riokard 
(•Rum.,  xxtL,  961,  Fig.  36). 

strata,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  concentrated  by  descend- 
ing waters;  for,  as  already  expluned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
waters  can  be  converged  at  such  positions  by  moving  in  the  re- 
verse directions.  Of  course,  this  criterion  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
applied,  for  independently  of  the  impervious  strata,  openings 
which  BO  frequently  occur  on  anticlines  and  synclines  might 
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fonush  trunk-channels  which  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
asceDding  or  descending  waters.     Thus  in  the  Bendigo  gold 


district  of  Australia,  while  the  more  important  ore-deposits  are 
in  anticlines,  occasionally  an  ore-deposit  is  found  on  a  sjncline.* 

•  "  The  Bendigo  Qold-Field,"  by  T.  A.  Bickkid.    3VntM.,  xx.,  18&S,  p.  484. 
Sm  Fig.  6,  p.  47S. 
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If  the  above  criterion  be  applied  to  tbe  Leadville  ore-depoeit8, 
the  conclasion  woald  be  that  the  aulphides  of  Leadville  were 
deposited  by  ascending  waters,  since  they  mainly  occur  on  an- 
ticlines or  anticlinoria  below  a  relatively  imperviouB  porphyry 
and  in  a  much-broken  limestone,  mainly  the  blue  limestone.* 
The  plates  of  the  Emmons  atlas  show  that  the  ore  more  largely 
occnrs  on  anticlines  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  folds  than  in'  syn- 
clinee,  although  some  eabordinste  synclines  on  anticlinoria  con- 
tun  ore-bodies.  When  deposited  as  sulphides  the  ores  were 
probably  somewhat  more  uniformly  distributed  than  at  present 
along  the  base  of  the  porphyries.  Later,  when  the  second  con- 
centration occurred  by  downward-moving  waters,  the  mateiisl 
which  in  many  places  was  on  denuded  anticlines  was  in  part 
carried  down  the  limbs  of  the  folds  under  the  porphyry  into  the 
limestone.  At  this  time  doubtless,  also,  the  limestone  would 
be  largely  dissolved  and  the  materials  would  be  c&rried  not 
only  down  along  the  dip  but  across  the  beds,  thus  producing 
the  very  great  irregularities  which  are  characteristic  of  the  bot^ 
tome  of  these  deposits.  If  the  above  explanation  be  correct, 
the  Leadville  ores  would  present  another  case  in  which  both 
the  ascensionists  and  descenaionists  have  had  a  part  of  the 
tnith.t 

la  this  connection  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  positionB  of 
the  ores  in  reference  to  the  limestone  and  porphyry  in  the 
Leadville  district  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  ores  in 
)he  Uercar  district  in  reference  to  almost  identical  formations. 
The  forms  of  the  deposits,  their  irregular  nnder-surface  in  the 
limestone,  and  the  regular  surface  at  the  porphyry  are  all  iden- 
tical. Both  Emmons  and  Spun*  agree  that  the  ore  in  the  Mer- 
cur  district  was  deposited  as  sulphides  by  ascending  waters. 
If  this  be  true,  the  same  explanation  is  probably  applicable  to 
the  Leadville  district. 

A  pervious  layer  or  other  opening  famishing  a  trnnk- 
chanael  for  circulating  waters  may  be  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  impervious  strata.  In  this  case  the  ore-deposit  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ascending  or  descending  waters.    But  where  the  strata 

*  "0«olog7  tnd  Mining  Indiutiy  of  Leadville,"  by  B.  F.  Enunoiu,  Jlfon.  V.  S. 
GaL  San.,  no.  12,  1BS6,  chap,  vi.,  pp.  68»-684. 
t  "Oaoli^7  and  Ore-Depoaita  of  Iron  Hill,  CoL,"  bj  A.  A.  Bloir,  SVimi;, 

iTiii,  18B0,  180.  .^  . 
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are  folded  into  pitching  anticlines  and  synclineB,  the  positions 
of  the  ores  with  reference  to  the  folds  woald  determine  whether 
the  precipitating  waters  were  ascending  or  descending.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  ore-deposits  at  the  openings  of  anticlineB 
betioeen  relatively  impervious  strata,  presumably  formed  by 
ascending  waters,  are  the  gold-bearing  quartz-ores  in  the  slates 
and  quartzites  of  Nova  Scotia,  described  by  Faribault*  Here 
there  are  a  great  many  parallel  deposits  directly  at  the  anti- 
clines or  on  some  parts  of  the  anticlinal  folds,  the  deposits 
being  separated  by  layers  of  relatively  impervious  slate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  largest  deposits  are  located  on  the  great  pitching 
anticlines  rather  than  the  subordinate  ones. 

Porous  pitching  troughs  below  an  impervious  stratam  or 
above  an  impervious  stratum  or  between  impervious  strata  may 
have  a  differeot  origin  from  those  mentioned.  Very  frequently 
such  troughs  are  produced  in  part  or  in  whole  by  intrusive 
igneous  rocks.  For  instance,  if  sedimentary  strata  have  a 
monoclinal  dip  and  a  dike  cuts  across  the  strata,  a  pitching 
trough  may  be  produced,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Penokee 
district,  t  An  intruded  igneous  rock  may  follow  the  contact 
between  folded  strata,  and  thus  furnish  a  trough  or  arch 
bounded  by  an  impervious  formation.  Various  other  ways 
will  immediately  occur  to  one  in  which  pitching  troughs  or 
arches  with  impervious  basements  or  roofs  or  both,  may  be 
produced.  It  matters  not  bow  the  trough  or  arch  be  produced, 
provided  a  porous  stratum  or  an  opening  between  the  layers 
furnish  a  trunk-channel,  such  a  trough  or  arch  will  be  favor- 
able for  the  concentration  of  ores.  Of  course,  other  &vorable 
conditions  must  co-operate  with  these  in  order  to  prodnce  an 
ore-deposit. 

Combinations  of  pervious  and  impervious  strata,  united  with 
joints,  faults  and  other  structures  which  affect  some  impervious 
strata  and  do  not  others,  may  furnish  extraordinarily  complex 
sets  of  conditions  which  I  am  not  able  to  discuss  in  a  general 
way  ;  but  such  will  undoubtedly  yield  interestiog  results  when 
studied  in  special  cases. 

•  "  The  Gold  Measures  of  Nova  Scotk  ud  Deep  Hioing,"  by  E.  K  Ftri- 
bcHilt,  Fap«r  read  before  the  CaoadiiM  Mining  IaatitDl«,  Harch,  18HI.  Pub- 
lished bj  the  Milling  Amoc.  of  Nova  Scotia,  1699.    Pp.  11,  with  pUtee. 

t  "The  Penokce-Gogebic  Iron-Beiriag  Series  of  Michigan  and  WiaeoDain," 
b7  B.  D.  Irving  and  C-  B.  Van  Hioe,  ifon.  U.  &  OeoL  Am,  No.  19, 1892. 
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Pre-ExisUng  Channels  and  Replacements. — Wten  it  is  under- 
stood that  ore-deposits  ordinarily  form  in  trunk-channels,  the 
qneBtion  as  to  whether  ores  are  deposited  in  pre-existing  open- 
ings or  are  replacements  is  easily  answered,  as  a  general  propo- 
sitioD.  It  has  been  shown  that  solutions  cannot  he  appealed  to 
to  explain  the  original  formation  of  channels  (see  p.  295.)  The 
existence  of  channels  for  underground  circulation  must  be 
explained  by  the  original  atructures  of  rocks,  or  by  the  effects 
of  deformation,  as  already  indicated.  It  therefore  follows 
that  ore-deposite  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deposited  in 
preexisting  openings.  However,  the  conditions  for  vigorous 
drcnlation  are  also  those  for  reactions  upon  the  wall-rocks. 
It  has  been  fiilly  explained  that  solution  and  deposition  are 
commonly  simultaneous  processes.  Wherever  there  is  a  trunk- 
channel  it  is  certain  that  the  walls  of  the  openings  will  to  some 
extent  be  dissolved,  and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently 
metalliferous  minerals  be  precipitated.  Indeed,  either  enlarge- 
ment by  solution  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  ore  or  syn- 
chronous solution  and  precipitation  by  which  the  wall-rocks  are 
replaced  in  various  degrees  molecule  by  molecnle  by  the  ore, 
or  both  together,  are  almost  universal  phenomena. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  large  rnajority  of  ore-deposits,  if  not  all, 
are  partly  deposited  in  pre-existing  openings  and  are  partly  replaee- 
ments  of  the  wall-rocks.  However,  in  some  cases  the  filling  of  the 
pre-existing  cavities  is  the  more  important  or  even  dominant 
process,  and  in  other  cases  substitution  for  the  wall-rocks  is  the 
more  important  or  dominant  process- 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  main  masses  of  ore-deposits 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  pre-existing  cavities  in  refractory  rocks, 
SQchas  quartzite,  granite  and  porphyry;  and  ore-deposits  which 
are  largely  replacements  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  easily  sol- 
uble rocks,  such  as  limestone.  The  gold-quartz  veins  of  Cali- 
fornia give  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  deposition  of  ores 
in  pre-existing  cavities  in  refractory  rocks,  such  as  siliceous 
ai^llite,  diabase,  diorite  and  granodiorite.*  This  instance  is 
bU  the  more  interesting  since  the  wall-rock  itself  is  greatly 
modified,  and  has  lost  and  gained  varions  elements.  Ore-de- 
poute  which  are  largely  replacements  are  well  illustrated  by  the 

•  Lindgnn  (A.,  pp.  17^267,  2G9,  261 ;  ftlao  pp.  146-167. 
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silver-lead  deposits  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado, and  by  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Judith  mountmos,  Mon- 
tana,* 

Eeplacementa  are  likely  to  be  important  also  in  proportion 
ae  the  trunk-channels  are  complex  rather  thau  simple.  Tbie 
follows  from  the  law  of  mass  action.  In  proportion  as  a  tmnk- 
channel  is  complex,  the  surface  of  action  upon  the  wall-rock  for 
a  ^ven  quantity  of  solution  is  large.  As  conspicuous  examples 
where  there  are  large  surfaces  of  action  may  be  mentioned 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  the  reibungs-breccias  or 
crushed  rocks  along  fault  zones.  Where  the  trunk-channels 
are  very  complex,  the  rocks  even  if  refractory  may  be  replaced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  metalliferous  ores.  A  conspic- 
uous instance  of  this  in  a  sedimentary  rock  is  that  of  the  copper 
conglomerate  deposits  of  Lake  Superior,  where  many  gruns, 
pebbles  and  boulders  of  porphyry  are  partly  or  wholly  replaced 
by  metallic  copper.  In  some  places  the  metallic  copper  occurs 
as  partial  or  complete  skulls  surrounding  ihe  boulders  of  por- 
phyry; in  other  places  these  skulls  are  thicker,  and  in  still 
other  places  the  entire  masses  of  the  boulders,  as  described  by 
Pumpelly,t  are  fully  replaced  by  the  metallic  copper.  "While 
the  conglomerate  deposits  of  Lake  Superior  are  in  part  re- 
placements, they  also  are  in  large  part,  fillings  of  pre-existing 
cavities  between  the  clastic  particles.  An  excellent  example 
of  replacement  in  igneous  roCks  where  there  is  complex  dis- 
tributive faulting  and  thus  a  large  surface  of  contact  for  sub- 
stitution, is  furnished  by  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  in  which 
according  to  PenroBe,^  ore  munly  occurs  replacing  and  blend- 
ing into  various  igneous  rocks. 

In  case  of  substitution  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  may  be 
continnouBly  replaced.     This  is  particularly  likely  to  occur 

■  "Silver-Lead  I>eposi(«  of  Eureka,  Nevada,"  bj  J.  6.  Curtia,  Mon.  U.  S. 
Geel.  Sun.,  No.  7,  pp.  98-99.  "  Geology  and  Mining  InduatiT  of  Lwdville," 
by  S.  F.  EmmonB,  Jtfon.  U.  S.  GroL  Sv,n.,  No.  12,  pp.  556,  569,  "  Geology  and 
Mineral  Bceourcea  of  the  Judith  Mountains  of  Montana,"  hj  W.  H.  Weed  and 
L.  V.  Pireson,  ISlAvlnn.  Jfcpl.  U.S.  Geol.  S«rT.,  pt.  iii.,  1896-87,  pp.  594,  598. 

t  "Copper  District,"  by  E.  Pumpelly,  Oeot  (^  M!ek.,  vol.  i.,  lor  1669-1873, 
pp.  37-38.  "  Parageneaig  and  Derivation  of  Copper,"  by  E.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jmt. 
ScL,  Third  Series  vol.  ii.,  1871,  p.  361. 

i  "  The  Mining  Geology  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,"  by  B.  A.  P.  Pennwe, 
Jr.,  im  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  Otei.  Sure.,   pL  il.,  pp.  140-141, 14^146, 161-1S2. 
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where  the  rock  ib  Ttoiform  in  stmcture  and  compoeition,  as 
limeatone  or  dolomite.  Where,  however,  the  rock  is  of  com- 
plex composition  such  as  granite  or  porphyry;  or  where  there 
are  different  kinds  of  rock  present,  as,  for  instance,  diorite  and 
granite,  the  replacement  will  osually  be  largely  selective.  This 
aelective  replacement  may  apply  to  the  mass  of  the  wall>rock, 
to  the  individual  fragments  of  it,  to  claatic  fragments  of  sand- 
stones or  conglomerate,  to  the  different  constituent  minerals  in 
a  single  fragment  The  particular  minerals  or  masses  which 
are  most  soluble  in  the  solutions  present  will  be  most  rapidly 
dissolved. 

Where  the  wall-rock  varies  greatly  in  the  solubility  of  its 
minerals,  the  selective  replacement  of  the  country-rock  may  ex- 
tend for  some  distance  from  the  central  deposits.  The  readily- 
sotahle  minerals  are  dissolved,  and  in  place  of  them  there  are 
precipitated  the  metalliferous  minerals.  This  process  is  ordi- 
narily called  impregnation.  Selective  replacement  of  this  kind 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Butte,  Montana,  granite,  in  which 
"the  basic  constituents  of  the  granite  are  naturally  attacked 
first,  then  the  feldspars,  and  finally  the  quartz  itself  may  be 
removed,  so  that  in  some  parts  there  are  found  large  masses, 
composed  entirely  of  metallic  minerals."* 

In  the  variable  solubility  of  the  country-rock  lies  the  partial 
explanation  in  regions  of  heterogeneous  rocks  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  main  masses  of  the  ore-deposit  in  the  more 
soluble  rock.  For  instance,  where  limestone  and  sandstone, 
limestone  and  quartzite,  limestone  and  diorite,  limestone  and 
trachyte,  limestone  and  porphyry,  limestone  and  granite,  or 
limestone  with  almost  any  other  rock  occur  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  ore-deposits  are  found,  the  ore  is  likely  to  be  largely 
in  the  limeetone.t  The  partial  explanation  of  this  relation  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  ready  solubility  of  the  limestones.  How- 
ever, other  factors  enter  into  the  matter.  It  has  already  been 
expluned  that  the  country-rock  may  furnish  solutions  which 

*  "Notes  on  the  0«olog7  of  Bntte,  HonUna,"  bj  8.  F.  EmmoDh  Trant.,  xtL, 
1888,67. 

t  "The  Copper  Ores  of  the  Bonthvest,"  by  Arthur  F.  Wendt,  TVota.,  xv.,  26- 
TT.  "SilTer-Lead  DepositB  of  Eureka,  Nevada,"  hj  Joi.  Story  CurtU,  Man. 
V.  8.  OtoL  San.,  No-  7.  "  Geology  and  Mining  Indnstty  ot  LeadTille,"  by  S. 
1,  Jfim.  U.  8.  QeoL  Son.,  No.  18,  p.  640. 
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'react  npoa  the  mineral-bearing  solutions,  sod  thus  cause  pre- 
cipitation (see  pp.  317-319).  Furthepmore,  where  limestone  and 
stronger  rocks  are  deformed  together,  the  limestone,  hftTing 
less  strength,  is  more  likelj  to  be  crushed  and  broken  in  a  com- 
plex mauner  and  thus  jumish  trunk-channels  for  circulation. 

In  coucluaion,  I  insist  that  ore-deposits  form  where  there 
existed  origiaal  trunk-channels  of  circulation.  These  trunk- 
channels  may  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  solution.  ThiB, 
indeed,  is  the  general  tendency  above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
but  the  general  tendency  below  the  level  of  groundwater  is 
to  cement  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  openings  (see  p.  329). 
Ore-deposits  formed  along  trunk-channels  will  commonly,  if 
not  universally,  be  to  some  extent  in  pre-existing  openings  and 
to  some  extent  as  a  substitution  for  the  wall-rock.  Where  the 
trunk-channels  are  simple  and  the  rocks  are  refractory  the  ore- 
deposits  to  B  large  extent  are  likely  to  be  in  pre-existing  open- 
ings. Where  the  trunk-channels  are  complex  and  the  rocks 
soluble  the  ore-deposits  to  a  large  extent  are  likely  to  be  re- 
placements. 

Character  of  the  Topography. 

Effect  of  the  Vertical  Mement. — Where  the  topography  is 
marked  the  underground  circulatioQ  is  likely  to  penetrate 
much  deeper  than  in  re^ons  where  the  variaUons  iu  topog- 
raphy are  alight 

In  mountainous  and  elevated  plateau  regions  the  lithosphere 
is  likely  to  have  more  numerous,  larger,  and  deeper  openinge 
than  in  low-lying  areas.  ^Elevated  areas  are  those  of  compara- 
tively recent  orogenic  or  epeirogenie  movement.  Therefore 
they  are  regions  in  which  the  rocks  have  recently  been  de- 
formed and  fractured,  and  hence  the  processes  of  cementation 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  have  closed  the  openings.  In 
regions  of  very  steep  topography  the  tendency  for  the  material 
to  glide  down  the  slope  under  the  stress  of  gravity  also  tends 
to  widen  openings  which  have  been  once  formed.  Such  move- 
ments are  known  to  be  effective  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of 
meters.  It  is  hence  clear  that  elevated  and  rough  regions  are 
those  in  which  the  underground  circulation  is  likely  to  find 
large,  numerous,  and  deep  openings. 

Furthermore,  elevated  and  mountainous  re^ona  are  those  in 

■    Goiwlc 
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whicli  the  underground  water  has  the  greatest  difference  in 
head,  and  this  is  favorable  to  deep  circulation. 

Thos,  in  mountainous  regions,  like  the  Cordilleras,  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  undergronnd  circulatioa  both  ascending 
and  descending  would  be  efiective  to  greater  depths  upon  the 
average,  than  in  re^ons  of  gentle  topography  like  that  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  district  of  southwestero  "Wisconsin  (see  Fig.  7,  p. 
401),  where  it  is  perhaps  probable  that  the  scope  of  the  effective 
circulation,  ascending  and  descending,  is  confined  to  a  vertical 
distance  of  500  meters  or  less, 

Unfortunately,  the  m^ority  of  descriptions  of  mines  do  not 
say  anything  as  to  the  level  of  groundwater.  In  the  San  Jaan 
district  of  Colorado,  which  is  a  region  of  very  rugged  topog- 
raphy, Purington  etatea*  that  the  level  of  groundwater  is  far 
below  the  surface,  and  that  oxidizing  effects  ^e  produced  at 
a  depth  of  300  meters  or  more,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  zone  of  descending  water  is  increased  by  rugged 
topography,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  zone  of 
efiective  ascending  circulation  is  equally  increased. 

Effect  of  the  Horizontal  Element. — The  horizontal  position  of 
an  ore-deposit  with  reference  to  topography  often  has  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  ita  richness  and  magnitude.  If  the 
correct  theory  of  circulation  of  underground  waters  and  the 
deposition  of  ores  has  been  given,  certain  corollaries  follow  from 
this  theory  with  reference  to  this  point. 

(1)  Commonly  ores  deposited  by  ascending  waters  would  be 
formed  below  tiie  valleys,  or  at  least  below  the  lower  parts  of 
the  slopes;  for  these  are  the  places  where  waters  are  ascending 
in  the  trunk-channels.  (2)  Commonly  ores  deposited  by  de- 
scending waters  would  be  formed  below  the  crests  or  below  the 
apper  slopes  of  elevations ;  for  these  are  the  places  where  water 
woald  he  descending.  Probably  the  upper  slopes  would  be  more 
favorable  places  than  the  crests ;  for  at  an  annular  belt  upon  the 
npper  slope  of  an  elevation  the  quantity  of  descending  waters 
would  be  greater  than  at  the  crests.  (3)  Commonly  ores  which 
receive  a  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters  and  a  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  would  be  on  the  slopes, 

*  "  Preliminat^  Report  on  the  Mining  IndoBtriea  of  ihe  Telluride  Qiudrangle, 
O^nulo,"  bj  C  W.  Puringhin,  ISlA  ^nn.  RefL  U.  S.  OtaL  Sun.,  pL  iii.,  1896- 
87,  pp.  826-827. 
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probably  id  maay  iastaaces  nearer  the  valleys  Uian  the  crests. 
At  such  places  the  meteoric  waters  falling  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions woald  have  sufficient  head  to  deeply  search  the  zone  of 
fracture  for  ores.  Therefore,  the  ascending  circalatlon  in  trunk- 
channels  would  be  strong.  Furthermore,  at  snch  places  the  level 
of  groundwater  would  be  a  considerable  distance  below  the  aai- 
face,  and  abundant  descending  waters  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  openings.  (See  Fig.  6,  p.  386.)  The 
downward  migration  of  the  belt  of  weathering  would  iuraish 
the  final  favorable  condition  for  the  accumulation  of  a  large 
amount  of  second  concentrates  by  descending  waters. 

Admirable  illustrations  of  ore-deposits  corresponding  to  the 
second  of  the  corrollaries  are  furnished  by  the  iron-ore-deposite 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  These  are  the  prodncts  of  de- 
scending waters,  and  the  great  m^ority  of  the  ore-depoaits  are 
found  near  the  tops  of  hills  or  upon  the  upper  slopes. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  third  corrollary  is  furnished 
by  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 
Chamberlin*  notes  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wisconsin  part  of 
the  district  the  waters  generally  ascend  to  the  surface ;  therefore, 
at  such  places  only  a  first  concentration  would  be  expected,  and 
it  is  the  general  impression  among  miners  that  a  lode  makes 
better  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  "  than  at  the  summit  or  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill."t  Furthermore,  it  is  held  by  the  miners  that  the 
lodes  which  run  parallel  to  a  contour  of  a  hill  "  like  an  eave- 
trough,"  are  more  likely  to  be  rich  than  those  which  run  toward 
the  summit  of  the  hill-t  Both  of  these  practical  conclnsioos 
of  the  miners  are  fully  explained  by  the  theory  of  a  first 
concentration  by  ascending  waters,  and  a  second  concentratioa 
by  descending  waters  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
topography. 

The  above  conclusions  concerning  the  relations  of  ore-de- 
posits and  topography  are  only  perfectly  applicable  in  re^oos 
in  which  the  drunage  lines  have  been  reasonably  stable.  The 
Lake  Superior  region  and  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  are  regions  of  stable  topography.  The 
mwu  dr^oage  lines  have  probably  not  been  greatly  modified 

*  Chamberlin,  eiL,  p.  MS. 
t  Chamberlin,  eiL,  p.  663. 
t  CbMnberiin,  ciL,  p.  663. 
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Bince  they  were  eatablished  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
of  base  levelling.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
district;  but  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  the  drainage  lines 
hare  been  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  glacial  invasions. 

In  re^ons  in  which  there  have  been  recent  important  changes 
in  the  positions  of  the  drainage  lines  and  elevations,  the  gen- 
eralizations are  only  partly  applicable.  It  is  well  known,  in 
consequence  of  the  varying  hardness  of  rocka,  in  consequence 
of  their  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  strength  of 
streams  and  unequal  declivity,  that  drainage  lines  are  almost 
constantly  shifting,  and  in  many  regions  somewhat  rapidly. 
Consequent  on  this  shifting,  many  ore-deposits  which,  when 
below  valleys,  received  a  first  concentration  by  ascending 
waters,  are  now  well  up  on  slopes  or  even  at  crests.  A  change 
of  this  kind  would  he  especially  favorable  to  the  development 
of  ore-deposits  which  are  due  to  two  concentrations,  the  first 
by  ascending  and  the  second  by  descending  waters.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  history  of  a  deposit  it  would  be  in  the  most 
favorable  place  to  receive  a  first  contribution  of  ore.  Later, 
when,  as  a  consequence  of  a  topographic  change,  it  was  on 
higher  ground,  it  would  then  be  in  a  favorable  place  for  the 
work  of  descending  waters.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  prove, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  many  ore-deposits  have  had  this  very 
&vorahle  history. 

Many  other  ways  could  be  snggested  in  whjch  chan^ng 
topognqihy  would  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  further  con- 
centration of  ores.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt  this,  but 
suggest  that  geolo^sts  in  various  regions  study  the  ores  in 
connection  with  the  topographic  development  of  the  region. 
Such  studies  will  furnish  facts  upon  which  safe  geueralizationB 
may  he  made. 

Physical  Revolulions. 

The  genesis  of  many  ore-deposits  is  undoubtedly  further 
complicated  hy  physical  revolutions  of  various  kinds.  After 
an  ore-deposit  has  partly  formed,  either  hy  ascending  or  de- 
scending waters  or  both,  the  region  may  go  through  a  physical 
revolution,  and  after  the  revolution  the  concentration  of  the 
ores  may  again  be  taken  up  by  Nature's  processes. 

After  an  ore-deposit  has  been  formed  the  country  may  be 
redaced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  either  by  denudation  or  aub- 
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Bidencc;  there  be  deeply  buried  under  Bedimentary  rockfl; 
may  be  agun  uplifted,  and  undergo  a  second  cycle  of  reactions 
which  affect  the  nature  of  the  ore-deposita.  An  ore-depoat 
partly  formed  may  be  buried  deep  under  volcanic  rocks.  This 
undoubtedly  has  occurred  on  a  great  scale  through  the  great 
period  of  Tertiary  vulcaniBm  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  West, 
The  ore-depoeits  there  buried  are  placed  in  a  new  euTironment, 
and  are  undergoing  a  second  cycle  of  concentration  or  deple- 
tion. When  in  the  fiiture  denudation  shall  have  stripped  off 
these  volcanics,  these  ore-deposita  will  be  at  the  surface.  This 
may  not  occur  while  man  occupies  the  earth,  but  doubtleea 
similar  things  have  occurred  with  reference  to  extensive  areaa 
where  mines  are  now  being  worked.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  fissures  once  form,  these  are  places  of  weakness,  and  that 
movement  has  agwn  and  again  recurred  along  the  old  planes. 
Thus,  where  the  conditions  once  become  favorable  for  ore-con- 
centration they  may  recur  in  the  same  places  through  various 
revolutions."  Physical  changes  of  various  other  kinds  may  take 
place.  Each  of  the  complex  changes  in  physical  history  will 
produce  its  effect  upon  an  ore-deposit. 

General. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  an  ore-deposit  may  not 
represent  the  work  of  a  single  period  of  ascending  waters,  but 
may  include  several  alternating  periods  of  ascension  and  descea- 
sion,  and  in  this  way  irregularities  in  certain  of  the  ore-deposits 
in  very  ancient  rocks  may  be  explained.  However,  it  appears 
probable  in  many  cases  that  the  main  work  of  ore  deposition 
has  been  the  result  of  a  single  concentration  by  ascending 
waters  and  a  single  concentration  by  descending  waters. 

Any  of  the  special  and  local  factors  above  discussed  and 
others  may  in  an  individual  case  be  so  conspicaous  as  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  formation  of  an  ore-deposit 
One  might  say  that  the  existence  of  a  given  trough  was  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  an  ore-depoait.  The  truer  state- 
ment would  be  that  the  factor  under  consideration  is  one 
essential  factor  among  many.  The  porosity  of  a  formation, 
the  existence  of  a  pitching  trough,  favorable  topography,  the 
presence  of  igneous  rocks  iiimishing  heat  to  make  the  waters 
active,  and  many  other  special  factors,  may,  in  a  given  case,  all 
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be  essential  fectors,  without  the  help  of  any  one  of  which  an 
ore-deposit  wonld  not  have  been  produced.  But  no  combina- 
tion of  these  special  factors  will  form  an  ore-body,  if  a  source 
of  the  metal  ia  not  available  upon  which  the  underground 
waters  may  act.  In  short,  each  case  of  the  formation  of  an 
ore-deposit  requires  the  fortunate  combinatioii  of  many  favor- 
able Actors,  working  harmoniously  together,  the  absence  of 
any  one  of  which  may  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  ore- 
deport 

Oke-Chutb8.* 

Ko  iact  is  better  known  conoerning  ore-deposita  than  that 
they  vary  in  the  most  remarkable  fashion,  both  in  size  and 
richness.  Moreover,  these  variations  are  both  vertical  and 
horizontal.  Frequently  rich  deposits  decrease  in  size  or  are 
wholly  cut  off  with  extraordinary  abruptness.  Other  equally 
rich  deposits  may  appear  somewhere  else  on  the  same  level  or 
on  another  level  in  an  equally  strange  and  apparently  inex- 
plicable manner.  The  ore-masses  of  exceptional  richnesa  are 
generally  called  ore^ihutes.  Sometimes  they  are  spoken  of  as 
pay.«treaks,  at  other  times  as  bonanzas,  at  other  times  as  chim- 
neys. In  this  paper  ore-chnte  is  used  as  a  general  term  to 
include  all  deposits  of  exceptional  richness  or  size,  of  whatever 
origin.  At  various  places  in  this  paper  factors  have  been  men- 
tioned which  produce  ore-chntes.  However,  because  of  the 
very  great  economic  importance  of  ore-chutes,  it  seeras  to  me 
advisable  to  consider  under  one  heading  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  factors,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

Ore-chutes  may  be  grouped  into  those  which  are  largely  ex- 
plfuned  (A)  by  structural  features,  (B)  by  the  influence  of  the 
wall-rocks,  and  (C)  by  a  secondary  concentration  by  descending 
waters. 

(A)  One  large  class  of  ore-chutes  may  he  explained  princi- 
pally by  structural  features.  These  structural  features  may  be 
(1)  the  varying  size,  (2)  varying  complexity,  (3)  flexurea,  (4)  in- 
tereections  of  fractures,  and  (5)  later  orogenic  movements. 

(1)  A  fracture  through  a  maes  of  rocks  is  necessarily  uneven. 
Where  there  are  movements,  it  follows  that  the  walls  will  not 

*  For  k  gcDeral  discusaion  of  oie.<^ut«8  io  fiasurea,  see  "  The  Miaing  Creologj 
rf  the  Cripple  Creek  Dirtrict,"  bj  E.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  IM  ^nn.  BtpL  U.  & 
Gtai.SuTTt!,,  part  ii.,  18M-1896,  pp.  1S2-1S6.  , 
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be  adjDsted  to  each  other.  Where  projections  or  complex  Biir- 
facea  are  opposite  each  other,  the  fiesure  maj  be  repreBented 
by  a  mere  aeam.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  depreseione  or 
two  concave  surfaces  are  opposite  each  other,  a  widening  may 
occur  which  in  some  caaea  ia  aufficient  to  produce  a  great  room. 
Eooms  maj  be  partly  or  largely  produced  by  solution.  BoomB 
may  be  connected  by  comparatively  large  channels.  Thns 
there  may  be  in  a  single  mine  a  succession  of  rooms  filled  with 
rich  deposits  connected  with  rich  chimneys.  It  is  evident  from 
the  above  that  there  may  be  every  variation  in  the  width  of  an 
ore-deposit  due  to  this  factor,  from  zero  to  many  feet. 

It  has  been  shown,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  unde^ 
ground  circulation  will  follow  the  largest  openings.  Thne, 
wherever  there  are  rooms,  and  eapecially  where  there  are 
rooms  with  connecting  pasaages  of  conaiderable  width,  there 
the  most  abundant  circulation  will  be  converged.  Moreover, 
the  solutions  of  this  circulation  will  be  derived  from  various 
sources.  Hence,  in  the  large  openings  more  ore  and  very  fre- 
quently richer  ore  will  be  deposited  than  in  the  narrower  open- 
ings, where  the  aolutiona  are  both  leas  abundant  and  less  com- 
plex. 

(2)  Ore-chutes  are  frequent  where  the  fractures,  instead  of 
being  simple,  are  complex ;  that  ia,  where  there  is  a  crushed 
zone,  pr  zone  of  brecciation  and  mashing.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  pp.  843—345)  that  some  ore-deposits  are  largely  due  to 
reactions  between  the  solutions  and  the  rocks  through  which 
they  pass.  Such  an  ore-deposit  ia  most  likely  to  be  rich  at  a 
crushed  zone,  where  there  is  every  opportunity  for  mnch 
greater  interaction  between  the  solutions  of  the  trunk-channels 
and  the  rocka  through  which  it  circulates  than  where  there  is 
a  single  fracture,  even  if  the  space  furnished  by  the  latter  ia 
greater  than  that  furnished  by  the  multitude  of  smaller  open- 
inga.     (See  p.  414.) 

(8)  Very  frequently  the  rich  chutea  of  ore  are  located  by 
flexures,  the  ore  being  either  at  the  creats  of  anticlines  or  at 
the  bottoms  of  synclines.  As  pointed  out  (pp.  405—412),  this 
ia  eapecially  likely  to  be  the  case  where,  in  connection  with  the 
folds,  there  are  impervious  strata.  Under  such  circumstancee, 
as  has  already  been  fiilly  explfuned,  ore  is  likely  to  be  con- 
verged from  ascending  solutions  in  the  arches  of  pervious 
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strata  below  impervions  strata,  and  by  descending  waters  in 
troaghs  of  pervions  strata  above  impervious  strata.  In  the 
cases  cited,  aach  as  those  of  Australaaian  and  Kova  Scotian 
gold-ores  and  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ores,  these  relations  are 
perfectly  clear ;  hut  doubtless  in  many  mines  there  are  minor 
flexures  which  have  been  overlooked,  but  which  may  he  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  movement  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  chimneys  of  ore.  These  minor  flerares  may  be  par- 
allel with  the  dip  of  a  deposit,  or  they  may  pitch  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  a  deposit  as  one  looks  down  the  dip. 

(4)  The  interaectiona  of  fractures  furnish  one  of  the  most 
frequent  explanations  of  ore-chutes.  The  intersections  may  be 
those  of  &ulted  fissures;  those  of  fissures  and  joints,  or  the 
intersections  of  joints.  In  many  instances  one  set  of  fractures 
carries  the  larger  ore-deposits,  and  the  intersecting  set  or  seta 
of  fractures  are  known  as  side  fractures.  In  other  instances 
the  main  deposits  may  occur  in  more  than  one  set  of  fractures, 
and  still  other  sets  of  less  Importance  constitnte  the  side  frao- 
turea. 

In  all  cases  where  intersecting  fractures  occur,  there  solu- 
tions will  be  contributed  from  two  or  more  sources.  The  solu- 
tions will  invariably  have  different  compoaitiona,  and,  therefore, 
precipitation  will  be  likely  to  occur  at  the  junctions.  In  some 
cases  more  than  one  aet  of  fracturea  may  furniah  metalliferous 
material,  while  in  other  cases  the  metalliferous  material  may 
be  contributed  by  one  set  of  fractures  and  the  precipitating 
agents  by  the  others.  In  these  instances  where  the  intersecting 
veins  all  carry  ore,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  deposits  at  the  inter- 
sections shoald  be  unusually  large  and  rich.  However,  where 
the  side  veins  are  small  or  are  wholly  filled  with  gangue  ma- 
terial, their  importance  in  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  has  been 
very  generally  overlooked.  In  many  instances  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  metallic  material  has  been  precipitated  in  a  main 
fissure  at  or  near  where  the  aide  veins  join  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solutions  contributed  by  the  latter  veina,  A  very 
clear  case  of  the  influence  of  aide  veina  ie  that  already  cited  of 
the  Enterprise  mine,  of  Rico,  Colorado,  where  the  pay-chutes 
are  especially  rich  in  the  main  fisaurea  at  the  placea  where  bar- 
pen  side  veins  intersect  them.  Wbere  ore-chntea  are  found  to 
be  connected  structurally  with  barren  side  veins,  a  conaidera- 
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tion  of  the  minerals  themselves  and  the  minerals  in  the  ode 
veins  ought  to  lead  to  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  precipitation  of  the  metal ;  for  presumably  the 
precipitadou  of  the  metals  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
componndB  which  occur  as  gangue  in  the  side  veins. 

Side  fractures  maj  be  at  right  angles  to  the  main  set  of 
fractures  or  incline  to  them.  They  may  extend  directly  down 
the  dip  or  pitch  to  the  right  or  left  along  the  dip.  Therefore, 
almost  any  curious  distribution  of  the  rich  chutes  may  occur. 
In  some  cases  a  side  stream  either  bearing  metals  or  precipitat- 
ing agenta,  or  both,  may  not  issue  equally  all  along  a  fault  or 
a  joint,  but  may  be  largely  converged  into  a  single  channel  or 
strong  spring  which  enters  a  fissure.  In  such  cases,  especially 
if  the  spring  empties  where  there  is  a  room  produced  by  the 
structural  features  discussed  under  (1),  bonanzas  may  be  formed, 
such  as  those  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

While  the  relative  influence  of  the  difterent  sets  of  intersects 
ing  ^actares  is  very  complex,  in  an  individual  mine  a  close 
study  of  the  number,  order  and  relations  of  the  fractures  and 
joints,  many  of  which  are,  perhaps,  almost  imperceptible,  may 
furnish  rules  which  will  enable  one  to  more  intelligently  search 
for  ore. 

Between  the  two  cases  of  a  trnnk-channel  produced  by  flex- 
ure, described  under  (3),  and  by  cross  fracture  described  under 
(4),  there  is  complete  gradation. 

(5)  Late  orogenic  movements  explain  certain  ore^hntes. 
After  openings  have  received  a  first  contribution  of  ore,  and 
are,  perhaps,  fully  cemented  by  ore  and  gangue  materials,  oro- 
genic movements  frequently  recur,  which  again  fracture  the 
ground  and  produce  openings.  Some  parts  of  s  deposit  may 
escape  fracture,  while  other  parts  may  be  broken.  The  fractur- 
ing of  the  broken  parts  may  be  simple  or  complex.  The  com- 
plex fractaring  may  produce  zones  of  parallel  fractures,  zones 
of  intersecting  fractures,  breceiated  zones,  or  even  zones  in 
which  the  material  is  finely  mashed.  Between  the  parts  of  the 
deposit  which  have  no  fracturing  and  those  in  which  the  frac- 
turing is  of  the  most  <:omplex  sort,  there  may  be  all  gradations. 
The  fractures  may  be  confined  toa  narrow  belt  of  a  deposit  or 
to  one  side  of  it  It  may  be  confined  within  varying  limits 
laterally  or  vertically.      All  of  the  above  statements  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  m^Q  depositfi  fipply  equally  well  to  intersecting 
eets  of  depoBits ;  aleo,  entirely  new  sets  of  openinge  may  be  pro- 
daced.  Therefore,  ao  ore-deposit  which  has  received  a  first 
contribatioi),  and  again  is  subjected  to  orogenic  moTements,  is 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  again  receive  a  contribution  of 
ore  material  under  the  same  complex  laws  as  at  first.  This 
ore  materiid  will  be  distributed  in  the  same  irregular  manner 
as  that  of  the  first  contribution.  Therefore,  the  new  material 
will  not  only  be  distributed  irregularly,  but  will  be  superim- 
posed upon  the  old  material,  which  also  bad  an  irregular  dia- 
tribntioD,  and  thus  there  will  be  extraordinary  variations  in 
richness. 

(B)  Ore-chutes  in  many  cases  are  explained  by  the  inflaeDce 
of  the  wall  rocks.  It  is  well  known  that  where  ore-deposits 
intersect  a  complex  set  of  rocks,  that  the  pay-chutes  are  likely 
to  have  a  decided  preference  for  one  rock  rather  than  the  others. 
For  instance,  if  a  fissure  passes  from  granite  to  diorite,  or  from 
either  of  these  to  limestone,  or  from  any  of  these  to  sandstone, 
the  character  and  richness  of  the  deposit  may  vary  greatly  as 
the  pock  changes.  For  this  variability,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  wall  rocks,  different  explanations  apply  in  different  cases. 
(1)  In  some  instances  the  restriction  of  the  ore-chutes  to  one 
rock  is  largely  explained  by  the  more  ready  solubility  of  that 
rock.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  substitution  deposits, 
the  wall  rock  being  dissolved  pari-passu  with  the  deposition  of 
the  ore.  By  the  solution  of  the  soluble  rock  sufficient  room  is 
fumished  for  a  large  ore-deposit  The  above  is  undoubtedly 
the  partial  explanation  in  many  cases  of  the  preference  of 
the  orea  for  limestone  rather  than  to  the  adjacent  more  insolu- 
ble rocks.  (2)  In  other  instances  the  preference  of  the  rich  and 
large  bodies  to  one  wall-rock  rather  than  another  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  wall  rock  itself,  by  reaction  upon  the  solutions, 
precipitates  the  ore  material.  This  may  also  partly  explain  the 
preference  of  certain  ore-deposits  for  limestone.  (8)  In  still 
other  instances  the  wall  rock  itself  furnishes  solutions  contain- 
ing metalliferous  material  which  is  precipitated  in  the  trunk- 
channels,  or  furnishes  solutions  capable  of  precipitating  metal- 
liferous material  in  the  trunk-channel. 

(C)  A  third  class  of  ore-chutes  are  those  produced  by  the 
proceaeea  which  have  been  so  tiilly  ezpluned  in  this  paper,  viz. : 
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the  secondary  enrichment  of  a  deposit  hy  descending  waters,  the 
first  enrichment  of  which  waa  produced  by  aacending  waters. 
By  this  process  rich  ore-bodies,  either  oxidized  or  sulphuretted, 
or  partly  each,  which  are  limited  in  depth  by  the  distance  to 
which  the  descending  waters  are  effective,  are  formed. 

General. — Of  necessity,  in  this  analysis,  the  various  factors 
which  may  produce  ore^hates  have  been  separately  treated. 
However,  in  a  given  case  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  that  the  en- 
tire explanation  lies  in  the  application  of  a  single  one  of  them. 
To  explain  an  ore-chute  of  an  individual  mine,  ordinarily  a 
number  of  the  above  causes  need  to  be  combined,  and  in  some 
easea,  doubtless,  other  causes  which  have  not  been  treated.  No 
study  is  more  important  economically,  more  fascinating,  or  more 
dlfBcult  in  a  given  district  or  mine  than  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular combination  of  factors  which  produce  the  ore-chutea. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plain  that  no  general  statement  can 
be  made  in  explanation  of  ore-chntes.  In  each  individual  dis- 
trict, more,  in  each  individual  mine,  still  further,  in  each  indi- 
vidual part  of  a  mine,  all  the  phenomena  there  occurring  most 
be  closely  studied  in  the  light  of  a  correct  theory  of  ore-deposi- 
tion in  order  to  reach  an  explanation  applicable  to  the  particn- 
lar  case. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  districts  which  are  mineralized  that 
the  workable  ore-deposits  are  ordinarily  confined  to  relatively 
small  areas,  although,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  the  amount  of 
metalliferous  material  to  furnish  ore-deposits  may  have  been 
the  same  throughout  the  districts.  The  explanation  of  the  lack 
of  workable  ore-deposits  for  larger  parta  of  the  districts  ordi- 
narily lies  in  the  lack  of  the  favorable  combination  of  the  vari- 
ous special  factors  mentioned,  and  doubtless  many  others  which 
have  not  been  considered.  As  better  illustrating  my  meaning, 
I  may  again  mention  the  iron-ores  and  copper-ores  of  the  lake 
Superior  region.  The  iron-bearing  formation  has  an  extensive 
occurrence  throughout  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  work- 
able iron-ores  are,  however,  confined  to  small  areas,  in  which 
there  have  been  happy  combinations  of  ancient  and  recent 
metamorphism  combined  with  favorable  structural  features. 
The  Lake  Superior  copper-deposits  equally  well  illastrate  the 
principle.  All  of  the  mines  now  being  exploited  are  confined 
to  an  exceedingly  narrow  area  on  Keweenaw  Point.     But  the 
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copper-bearing  rocks  oocup;  an  extenaiTe  area  about  the  enlird 
Lake  Superior  basin.  Moreover,  these  copper-bearing  rocks 
are  mineralized  in  many  places,  as  is  shown  by  the  widely 
disseminated  copper.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many  areas  a  little 
copper  is  concentrated  in  many  amygdaloid  or  sandstone  belts 
rather  than  in  a  single  amygdaloid  or  sandstone.  For  instAnce, 
in  certain  districts  scores  of  amygdaloid  beds  lie  upon  one  an- 
other. The  scoriaceous  upper  surface  of  each  of  these  beds 
bears  metallic  copper,  but  none  of  them  in  sufficient  amount  so 
that  the  copper  is  a  workable  deposit  Had  the  copper  de- 
posited in  a  number  of  these  amygdaloid  formations  been  con- 
centrated in  one  of  them,  a  workable  ore-deposit  would  have 
been  produced. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  an  investigation  of  the 
local  factors  in  a  district  should  include  both  those  which  are 
&Torable  to  concentration  of  ores  and  those  which  prevent  the 
concentration  of  ores,  for  a  atndy  of  the  latter  in  many  districts  - 
may  prevent  the  expenditure  of  large  sams  in  exploration  where 
the  mineralization  is  general  but  the  conditions  are  not  snch  as 
to  have  concentrated  die  valuable  material  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  any  one  position  to  warrant  exploitation. 

A  treatise  on  ore-deposits,  including  descriptions  of  indi- 
vidaal  districts,  necessarily  deals  in  each  area  with  the  special 
&ctorB  which  are  important  in  that  district.  These  special  fac- 
tors may  be  considered  so  conspicuous  that  the  entire  attention 
ia  given  to  them.  However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each 
of  these  is  subordinate  to  the  general  principles  controlling  the 
deposidoa  of  ore-deposita  in  all  districts. 

The  Classifioatiom  of  Orb-deposits. 
Before  giving  the  classification  of  ore-deposits  which  follows 
from  the  foregoing  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  recall 
the  most  fundamental  features  of  the  water  circulation  which 
produces  the  ore-deposits.  First  comes  the  action  of  the  down- 
ward-moving, lateral-moving  waters  of  meteoric  origin  which 
take  into  solution  metalliferous  material.  These  waters  are 
converged  in  trunk-channels,  and  there  while  ascending  the 
first  concentration  of  ore-deposits  may  result.  After  this  first 
concentration,  many  of  the  ore-deposits  which  are  worked  by 
man  have  undergone  a  second  coacentration  not  less  important 
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than  the  first,  as  result  of  deBcending,  lateral-moving  waters.  In 
other  caaea  a  concentration  by  descending,  lateral-moving  waters 
alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  some  ore-deposits.  It,  therefore, 
appears  more  clearly  than  heretofore  that  an  adequate  view  of 
ore-depoaits  must  not  be  a  descending  water  theory,  a  lateral- 
aecreting  water  theory,  or  an  ascending  water  theory  alone. 
"While  an  individual  ore-deposit  may  be  produced  by  one  of 
these  processes,  far  many  ore-deposita  a  complete  theory  moat  be  a 
descending,  lateral-secreting,  ascenditig,  descending,  laterairsecreting 
theory.  The  descending,  lateral-moving,  and  ascending  waters 
are  alike  driven  by  gravity.     Each  performs  its  own  work. 

"We  have  now  only  to  bring  together  in  summary  the  diflferent 
groups  and  clasaea  of  ore-deposits  which  have  been  considered 
to  have  a  satisfactory  genetic  classificatiou  of  ores  depodted 
by  underground  waters.  As  already  noted,  ore-deposits  may 
he  divided  into  three  groups :  (A)  ores  of  igneous  origin,  (B) 
ores  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  processes  of  sedimen- 
tation, and  (C)  ores  which  are  deposited  by  underground 
water. 

Since  the  ores  produced  by  igneous  agencies  and  those  pro- 
duced by  processes  of  sedimentation  have  not  been  considered 
in  this  paper,  a  subdivision  of  these  groups  wilt  not  be 
attempted. 

Ores  resulting  from  the  work  of  groundwater,  group  (C) 
above,  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes : 

(a)  Ores  which  at  the  point  of  precipitation  are  deposited  by 
ascending  watera  alone.  Theae  ores  are  usually  metallic,  or 
some  form  of  sulphuret ;  but  they  may  he  tellurides,  silicatea 
or  carbonates. 

(b)  Ores  which  at  the  place  of  precipitation  are  deposited  by 
descending  watera  alone.  These  ores  are  ordinarily  oxides, 
carbonates,  chlorides,  etc. 

(c)  Ores  which  receive  a  first  concentration  by  ascending 
waters  and  a  second  concentration  by  descending  waters.  The 
concentration  by  ascending  waters  may  wholly  precede  the 
concentration  by  descending  waters,  but  often  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  at  least  partly  contemporaneous.  The  materials  of 
class  (c)  comprise  oxides,  carbonates  and  chlorides  above  the 
level  of  groundwater,  and  rich  and  poor  sulphnrets,  tellurides, 
metallic  ores,  etc.,  below  the   level   of  groundwater.    At  or 
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neap  the  level  of  groundwater  these  two  kinds  of  products 
will  be  more  or  less  intermingled,  and  there  will  trequentlj  be 
a  transition  belt  of  considerable  breadth. 

How  eztenaive  are  the  deposits  of  class  (a)  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  state.  Indeed,  I  have  not  such  familiarity  with  ore-deposits 
as  to  entitle  me  to  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  However,  a 
considerable  number  of  important  ore-deposits  belong  to  this 
class.  This  class  is  illustrated  by  the  Lake  Superior  copper- 
deposits. 

The  ore-deposits  of  class  (b)  are  important  Of  the  various 
ores  here  belonging,  probably  the  iron-ores  are  of  the  most 
consequence.  A  conspicuous  example  of  deposits  of  this  kind 
ore  the  iron-ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ore-deposits  of  class  (c)  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  I  suspect  that  a  close  study  of  ore-deposita  in 
reference  to  their  origin  will  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  mtyorily  of  ores  formed  by  underground  water  are  not 
the  deposits  of  ascending  waters  alone,  but  have  by  this  process 
undergone  a  first  conoentration,  and  that  descending  waters 
have  produced  a  second  concentration,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  is  placed  in  the  upper  50  to  500  or  possibly  even  1000 
meters  of  an  ore-deposit  a  large  portion  of  the  metalliferous 
material  which  originally  had,  as  a  result  of  the  first  con- 
centration, a  much  wider  vertical  distribution. 

To  the  foregoing  classification  objections  will  at  onee  occur. 
It  will  be  said  that  there  are  no  sharp  dividing  lines  between 
the  groups  and  classes.  To  this  objection  there  is  instant 
agreement.  Transitions  are  everywhere  the  law  of  nature. 
In  another  place*  I  have  explained  that  tiiere  are  gradations 
between  different  classes  of  rocks,  and  this  statement  applies 
eqnaJly  well  to  ore-deposits.  I  even  hold  that  there  are  grada- 
tions between  ore-deposits  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by 
igneous  agencies,  and  those  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by 
the  work  of  underground  water,  or  by  processes  of  sedimenta- 
tion. Ore-deposits  which  have  received  a  first  concentration 
by  igneous  agencies  or  by  processes  of  sedimentation  are  sure 
to  be  reacted  upon  by  the  circulating  underground  waters,  and 
thus  a  second,  or  even  a  third  concentration  may  take  place. 
*  " The  Naming  otBodn,"  b;  C  B.  Vtn  Hise,  Jottm.  i^ChoL,  tqLyu.,189S, 
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The  first  concentratioD  by  igneoos  or  sedimeDtaxj  proceasee  may 
be  the  more  important  or  dominant  process,  or  the  additional 
concentration  or  concentrations  by  underground  waters  maybe 
the  more  important  or  dominant  processes.  In  some  caaee, 
therefore,  the  ores  may  be  referred  to  as  produced  by  igneonB 
agencies,  in  others  as  produced  by  processes  of  sedimentation, 
in  others  as  produced  by  these  in  conjunction  with  underground 
waters,  and  in  still  others  as  produced  mainly  by  underground 
waters.  Moreover,  there  will  be  found  to  be  undoubted  gradar 
tione  between  the  different  classes  of  deposits  formed  by  under- 
ground waters.  Ore-deposita  which  are  precipitated  almost 
solely  by  ascending  waters  will  grade  into  those  in  which  de- 
scending waters  have  produced  an  important  effect,  and  thae 
there  will  be  transition  between  classes  (a)  and  (c).  Similarly 
there  will  be  every  gradation  between  classes  (a)  and  (b),  and 
between  classes  (b)  and  (c).  If  this  be  so  it  will  not  infre- 
quently happen  that  a  single  fissure  may  fall  partly  in  one 
class  and  partly  in  another.  Thus,  a  single  ore-deposit  may  be- 
long partly  in  class  (a)  and  partly  in  class  (c).  However,  in 
most  cases  a  deposit  will  primarily  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
classes.  Indeed,  not  only  are  there  gradations  between  different 
varieties  of  the  ore-deposits  among  themselves,  but  there  are 
gradations  between  the  ore-deposits  and  the  rocks,  for  the  ore> 
deposits,  in  many  cases,  are  not  sharply  separated  from  the 
conntrj'-roeks,  but  grade  into  them  in  vanona  ways. 

In  answer  to  the  above  objection  concerning  gradations,  it 
may  be  said  that  I  know  of  no  classification  of  ore-depoeita 
which  has  yet  been  proposed  to  which  the  same  objection  may 
not  be  urged  with  equal  or  greater  force. 

However,  this  retort  does  not  give  any  criterion  by  which  the 
usefulness  of  the  above  classification  may  be  tested.  The  test 
is,  does  this  classification  give  us  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
studying  ore-deposits  than  has  heretofore  been  possible?  Will 
an  attempt  to  apply  this  classification  assist  mining  engineers 
and  geologists  in  accurately  describing  ore-depoaits  ?  Will  the 
classification,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  one,  give 
engineers  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  expenditure  in  explors- 
tion  and  exploitation  ?  By  these  criteria  I  am  willing  tiiat 
the  classification  shall  be  tested. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  usefulnesa  of  the  c 
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tion,  is  the  connection  between  geoeeis  and  depth.  Where  the 
orea  are  deposited  by  ascending  waters  alone  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  is  favorable  to  their  continuity  to  great  depth. 
Therefore,  where  a  given  ore-deposit  has  been  shown  to  belong 
to  this  claaa,  the  expenditure  of  money  for  deep  exploration  is 
warranted.  Where  a  deposit  is  produced  by  descending  waters 
alone,  the  probable  extent  in  depth  is  much  more  limited.  In 
such  cases,  when  the  bottom  of  the  oxidized  product  is  reached, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expend  money  in  deep  ex- 
ploration. Where  the  ore-deposit  belongs  to  the  third  class, 
that  produced  by  ascending  and  descending  waters  combined, 
there  will  ag^n  be  a  richer  upper  belt  which  we  cannot  hope 
will  be  duplicated  at  depth.  However,  this  class  of  deposits 
may  grade  into  first  class,  and  after  tte  traoaition  the  deposit 
may  be  rich  enough  to  warrant  exploitation  at  depth ;  but  if 
such  work  be  aadertaken  it  must  be  done  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  rich  upper  products  peculiar  to  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing will  not  be  reduplicated  at  depth.  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
me  that  the  determination  to  which  of  the  classes  of  ore-de- 
posita  produced  by  underground  waters  a  ^ven  deposit  belougs 
has  a  direct  practical  bearing  upon  its  exploradon  and  exploita- 
tion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  mining  engineers  and  geologists  will 
study  ore-deposits  in  various  regions  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples discussed  in  this  paper.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  who 
does  this  will  be  capable  of  interpreting  better  than  before  the 
phenomena  wliich  he  finds  in  the  ore-body  or  bodies  with  which 
he  is  particularly  concerned.  Of  course,  it  is  fully  understood 
that  few  ore-deposits  will  illustrate  all  of  the  principles  above 
given.  It  is  appreciated  that  for  a  certain  ore-deposit  some 
few  of  the  principles  given  on  the  foregoing  pages  may  be  the 
dominating  ones,  and  that  others  are  unimportant  But  this  is 
precisely  what  I  should  expect 

In  addition  to  the  points  specially  emphasized  in  this  paper, 
accurate  descriptions  should  be  made  of  the  relations  of  the 
different  minerals  of  ore-deposits ;  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
mineral  with  reference  to  the  wall-rocks ;  and  their  variations 
in  composition,  relations  and  richness  at  various  depths,  reckon- 
ing both  above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  More- 
over, such  a  study  should  include  close  observation  of  the 
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gSDgae-miDeralB  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  tiie 
valuahle  minerals ;  for  in  many  instances  they  may  give  import 
tant  testimony  as  to  the  ori^n  of  the  ore-deposit  In  this 
paper,  the  gangne-minerals  have  been  altogether  ignored. 
Furthermore,  a.  study  should  he  made  of  the  changes  of  country- 
rocks  and  wall-rockB.  When  a  comprehensive  study  of  varionfl 
ore-bearing  districts  has  been  made,  including  all  of  these  Ac- 
tors, and  the  special  factors  discussed  on  pp.  393—421,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  more  satisfactory  treatise  upon  ore-deposits  may 
be  written  than  has  yet  appeared. 

Such  a  study  of  ore-deposits  must  be  a  difficult  one,  involving 
as,  it  does,  a  working  knowledge  of  petrography,  of  mineral(^, 
and  of  modem  physical  chemistry.  Undoubtedly,  tiie  story  of 
many  ore-deposits  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  and 
not  to  come  fully  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  diecuased 
in  this  paper.  So  far  as  any  ore^eposit  fula  to  do  this,  it  wiU 
give  us  data  upon  which  to  state  a  more  nearly  complete  theory 
of  ore-deposits  than  that  here  proposed. 
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The  Secondary  Enrichment  of  Ore-Depoaita.* 

BT  B.   F.    £HH0N8,   WASBINOTON,   D.  C. 
(WuhliictoD  Meetiiig.  February,  IMO,) 

It  waa  B^d  by  many  who  discusBed  Professor  Poeepny'B 
admirable  paper  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Ore-Depoaita,"  read  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  1893,  that  its  moat  valu- 
able feature  waa  the  clear  distinction  which  it  drew  between 
the  influence  upon  ore-deposits  of  the  "  vadoae  "  circulation  of 
waters  descending  directly  from  the  surface,  and  that  of  the  deep 
underground  circulation  of  waters  generally  coming  from  the 
depths,  and  aaaumed  by  the  author  to  be  aacending  through 
more  or  leaa  open  apacea  under  the  influence  of  heat  A  little 
later  the  eflect  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  vadose  circulation 
upon  ore-deposits  was  ably  and  exhaustively  treated  by  Prof. 
B.  A.  F,  Penrose,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Superficial  Alteration  of 
Ore-Depoaita  "f — ^the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  this  important  subject 

My  own  first  detailed  study  of  ore-depoaita  waa  made  at 
Leadville,  in  1880,  at  a  time  when  almost  the  only  minerals 
visible  in  those  deposits  were  in  oxidized  forms.  That  this 
form  waa  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  earlier  aulphidea  by 
Btirface-watera  had  to  be  proved  at  the  time  by  induction  or 
analogy,  the  general  correctneaa  of  which  waa,  however,  abund- 
antly confirmed  by  Bubaequent  developments.  Thus  I  was 
early  impreased  with  the  importance  of  distinguishing,  in  the 
study  of  an  ore-depoait,  the  alteration-products,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  oxidizing  waters  descending  from  the  present 
eur&ce,  from  the  earlier-formed  sulphides;  and,  asauming  that 
the  latter  were  primary  or  original,  I  called  the  former  aec- 
oDdary.  I  also  went  so  far  as  to  sayj  with  regard  to  oxidized 
ores  passing  into  sulphides  in  depth ; 

"Bo  genenllj  ia  thu  accepted  sa  a  role  in  ore-deposits  that  it  would  require 
tpvitl  deMoDBtntion  to  prove  beyond  t,  doubt  that  the  native  metals  or  their 

*  Pnblished  bj  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  TJ.  8.  Geological  Biuref. 
t  Jo-^.  Otd.,  ToL  ii,  April-May,  1894,  pp.  288-317. 
tU.S.  Ocri.  8ur.,  Mod.  sii,  p.  662. 
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oxidw  and  chlorides  (except  perttaps  gold,  tin,  and  the  pUUnnm  groop  of  meUl*) 
ue,  in  anj  paiticulai  case,  original,  and  not  the  cesalt  ot  wcondaij  altentioa 
from  snlphides." 

Admitting  fiillj  the  general  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
descending  sariace-waters  exert  an  oxidizing  action,  and  hence 
that  oxidation-producte  within  the  reach  of  surface-watere  are 
the  result  of  alteration  by  the  latter,  I  have  been  led  to  believe, 
by  observations  now  extending  over  a  conBiderable  number  of 
years,  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  oxidation-prodncts 
may  be  changed  back  again  into  sulphides  and  redeposited  as 
such,  thus  producing  what  may  be  called  a  Bulphide-enrich- 
ment  of  the  original  deposits.  Penrose,  perhaps,  admits  this 
when  he  says  that  "  the  action  of  surface  influences  is,  in  rare 
cases,  one  of  reduction,  which,  however,  often  follows  a  pre- 
vious oxidation;"  but  he  gives  no  instances,  and  apparently 
has  in  mind  only  those  cases  in  which  oxides  are  reduced  to 
sulphides  in  ^e  presence  of  organic  matter.  Posepny,  on  the 
other  hand,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  the  correctn^s  of  his 
theoretical  views,  does  not  recognize  any  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  "With  him,  apparently,  the  fact  that  a  depout 
consists  of  sulphides  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  has  been  made 
hy  the  ascending  currents  of  a  deep  underground  circulation, 
and  cannot  have  been  made  hy  vadose  or  descending  waters. 
Being  rather  a  searcher  after  facts  than  a  theonst,  I  am  not 
deterred  from  accepting  what  may  appear  to  me  the  correct 
reading  of  observed  facts  because  it  seems  to  contradict  gener- 
ally accepted  theories. 

In  geological  observation,  however,  especially  underground, 
where  the  field  is  often  very  limited,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  one's  interpretation  of  a  given 
phenomenon,  especially  when  one  is  confined  to  a  single  dis- 
trict or  group  of  mines.  Another  observer  might  construe  the 
evidence  otherwise.  It  is  only  by  multiplying  observations  iu 
different  and  widely  separated  localities,  and  by  finding  in  all 
the  same  sequence  of  phenomena,  to  which  the  same  interpreta- 
tion applies,  that  one  arrives  in  time  at  what  may  be  considered, 
from  a  geological  standpoint,  a  reasonably  certain  conclusion. 

In  the  present  case,  I  could  have  wished  to  multiply  my 
obeervationa  much  further,  and  to  obtain  more  light  upon  the 
probable  chemical  processes  involved  than  I  have  as  yet  been 
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able  to  find  in  chemical  literature,  before  committing  myself 
to  a  public  statement  with  regard  to  them.  I  have  hoped, 
moreover,  to  have  some  experimental  chemical  work  carried 
on  npon  lines  saggested  by  my  observations  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  U,  S.  Geological  Survey;  but  the  limited  force  and 
space  available  for  such  work  have  rendered  it  thus  &r  imprac- 
ticable. 

I  find,  however,  among  many  mining  en^ueers  an  increas- 
ing conviction  that  the  rich  concentrations  found  in  many  de- 
posits of  both  copper-  and  silver-ores,  are  the  results  of  secondary 
enrichment.  Moreover,  Mr.  Walter  H.  "Weed,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  the  geological  study  of  the  Butte  region  in 
1896,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1899,  in  underground  work 
there,  submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  die  Geological  Society 
of  America,  an  article  on  the  "  Enrichment  of  Mineral  Veins 
by  Later  Metallic  Sulphides,"*  which  contiuns  much  that  I  had 
intended  to  write  on  the  subject.  Hence,  I  feel  it  necessary, 
in  self-defense^  to  publish  something  in  the  nature  of  a  caveai, 
to  show  that  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  for 
eonie  time  past,  even  though  the  evidence  for  the  conclusions 
I  have  reached  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  I  could  wish, 

Fbehises  of  Belief. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  to  state,  at  the  out- 
set, the  premises  of  my  belief.  In  the  first  place,  I  eliminate 
from  this  discussion  the  ore-deposits  formed  exclusively  by 
magmatic  differentiation,  and  first  bronght  into  prominence  by 
the  Scandinavian  geologist  Vogt — not  that  I  deny  the  import^ 
ance  of  this  mode  of  ore-concentration  as  a  possible  first  cause, 
but  becanse,  in  my  20  years'  study  of  ore-deposits,  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,t  of  seeing 
any  which  were  not  due,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
exist,  "to  further  concentration, perhaps  many  times  repeated." 
Hence,  I  assume  that  the  majority  of  ore-deposits,  as  at 
present  found,  owe  their  existence  to  the  agency  of  circulating 
waters;  and  it  is  of  these  only  that  I  speak  in  this  paper. 

Circulating  Waters  of  Surface-Origin. — I  am  inclined  to  limit 
my  subject  further  by  excluding  those  water-formed  deposits, 

•  BmU.  CkoL  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  xL,  1000,  ppL  179-200. 
t  This  Tolnme,  p.  201. 
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which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some  French  geolo^atfl,  have 
been  deposits  from  solution  in  waters  originating  or  occladed 
in  igneous  magmas,  or,  as  the  Scandinavian  geolo^sta  express 
it,  by  pneumatolysis,  since  such  waters  cannot  have  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  circulation,  properly  speaking. 

I  have  found  no  reason  to  change  essentially  ray  early  belief 
that  the  waters  which  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  form- 
ing ore-deposite  came  originally  from  the  sur&ce.  As  I  then 
expressed  it:* 

"  Then  are,  theiefore,  both  upward  and  dowawaid  carrents  ;  it  being  gen- 
enll?  UBomed  that  the  latter  aie  surface-watera  sinking  nnder  the  influence  of 
gravity,  and  the  former,  the  satne  waters  rising  under  that  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth." 

Rickard  uses  a  very  suggestive,  though  homely  metaphor, 
to  illustrate  the  manner  of  this  circulation,  when  he  aaye  ;t 

"We  may  compare  the  circoladon  of  water  up  and  down  through  the  earth'i 
rocky  exterior,  to  tliat  of  the  ordiuaij  heater  in  a  houae.  The  watw  circulates, 
because,  when  hot,  it  rises  through  the  length  of  pipe,  and,  when  cool,  it  Mia 
back  to  be  roheated." 

It  is  the  difference  of  temperature  produced  by  internal  heat 
that  causes  the  water  to  rise,  though  gravity  is  still  the  impel- 
ling force,  since  the  colder  surface-water  is  descending  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  rises.  Only  occluded  water  could  find 
its  motive  power,  independently  of  gravity,  in  the  rock-maae 
in  which  it  originated. 

Groundwater-Level. — ^Poaepny,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
has  strongly  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the  vadose  or 
descending  circulation  and  the  profound  or  ascending  circula- 
tion, the  separating  line  between  which  is  called  the  ground- 
water-level.  Lest  my  statement  that  he  did  not  recognize  the 
formation  of  sulphides  by  the  vadoae  circulation  may  be 
deemed  too  sweeping,  I  will  quote  (not  finding  a  direct  decla- 
ration on  this  point  from  him)  Br.  Raymond's  exposition  of  his 
meaning  :t 

"2.  ConcemiDg  the  condition  (the  vadoae  circnlation  above  gronndwater- 
lerel)  which  is  most  open  to  onr  obserration,  we  know  a  great  deal.  We  know, 
for  instance,  from  an  overw helming  number  of  obeeiralioDS,  th«t  thesolutionsof 

*  U.S.  OeoL  Sur.,  Mod.  xiL,  p.  670. 
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the  rmdose  circnlatlon  u«  osidiziiig,  Mid  that  (s{mrt  from  the,  probably  nu«, 
refomutioii  of  Bulphidee  by  the  action  of  organic  matter)  they  do  not  pred[ntate 
snlpbidea,  bnt,  on  the  contiaiy,  attack  and  decompose  them." 

It  IB  evident  from  Posepny's  remarks  on  different  deposits 
{e.g.,  those  of  Wiesloch,  in  Baden*),  that  this  is  a  correct  presen- 
tation of  hie  views.  "While  this  distinction  of  Posepny  has  been 
very  aseiiil,  undoubtedly  giving  to  many  stndents  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  relative  influence  of  waters  descending  from  the 
surface,  and  those  arising  from  the  depths,  I  believe  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  geological  generalizadons,  the  lines  should  not  be 
drawn  too  strictly,  but  must  be  susceptible  to  considerable  modi- 
fication under  varying  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  both  ascending 
and  descending  currents  are  part  of  the  same  general  circulation, 
there  must  also  be  a  vast  amount  of  nearly  horizontal  or  lateral 
movement.  Moreover,  in  onr  western  mountain-regions  the 
gronndwater-level  is  not,  ao  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
definite  horizon  predicated  by  Fosepuy,  which  bears  a  compara- 
tively uniform  relation  to  the  existing  surface ;  nor  is  the  oxi- 
dizing infiuence  of  sarface-watera  always  strictly  confined  to 
the  region  above  it. 

Very  eariy  in  my  studies  of  ore-deposits,  in  writing  on  a 
typical  Instance  of  the  secondary  alteration  of  ore-deposits,  I 
defined  the  groundwater-Ievel  thus  :t 

"Thepeimanent  water-level  at  any  point  beneath  the  earth's  cmst,  and  vithin 
the  nnge  of  haman  obaerratlon,  ia  endentty  that  level  to  vhich  water  will  rise 
by  tbe  filling  of  a  bydroatatic  baain  (which  may  consiat  of  any  system  of  channels 
permitting  its  ready  circulation,  snch  aa  joinCa,  firauies,  beddlng-plaoea  or  porous 
roclcs)  up  to  the  point  o(  ita  overflow,  or  where  it  would  drain  out  either  to  the 
Bnrface  or  into  another  hydrostatic  basin.  The  water  filling  sucb  baains  is  orig- 
inally Bupplied  from  the  surface,  but  after  a  comparatively  long  passage  through 
the  rocka,  during  which  its  oxidizing  agencies,  such  as  air,  organic  acids,  etc., 
may  be  supposed  lo  have  become  neutraliied,  or  to  have  exhausted  their  power 
upon  the  rocka  through  which  they  have  pnaaed.  The  water  or  moisture  which 
fumiahes  the  active  agencies  of  secondary  decomposition  of  ore-bodies  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  come  to  them  directly  from  the  surfoce,  and  not  be  neutralized  by 
a  long  passage  through  rock-material,  or  by  mingling  with  a  large  body  of  already 
neutralized  water,  sucb  as  that  which  exists  below  tbe  water-level.  Tbie  seems  to 
me  to  be  tlie  explanation  of  the  tact  that  surface-waters  act  as  oxidizing  agents 
above  water-level,  and  as  a  protection  against  such  action  betpw  the  water  level." 

Since  then,  I  have  observed  many  instances  in  which  the 

•Thisvol.,p.a9. 
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zone  of  oxidation,  aa  defined  by  the  water-level,  is  not  a  gen- 
erally even  Burface,  more  or  less  conformable  to  the  enrfacc  of 
the  ground.  The  most  striking  that  I  recall  now,  is  in  the 
Tintic  diatrict  of  Utah,  where,  in  the  deposits  in  the  limestones, 
the  limit  of  oxidation  had  not  been  reached  at  1600  ft.  below 
the  surface,  while,  in  veins  in  the  igneous  rocks,  scarce  half 
a  mile  away,  the  groundwater-level  and  zone  of  unaltered 
sulphides  were  met  within  200  to  300  ft.  of  the  surface. 

Deposition  of  Oxides  below  Water-Level. — Winchell  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  striking  instance  of  oxidizing  action  extending  below 
the  groundwater-level  when  in  his  discussion*  of  Posepny'B 
paper  he  speaks  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  deposits: 

"The  ore-lenses  lie  in  basina  of  jTeenstone  tchisU  or  other  rocks,  and  occur  U 
Tuious  depths  to  it  least  2000  feet.  At  the  lower  edges  of  some  of  Ihog 
lenses  are  found  deposits  of  Bilica,  kaolin,  etc.,  which  have  plainlj  been  remoTcd 
from  the  ore-body  above  in  process  of  concentration.  Thisismnch  belovthe 
Tsdose  circulation,  as  the  immense  pumping-engines  and  the  rivers  of  water  which 
ibej  throw  the  year  round  lestifj ;  but  it  is  an  instance  of  the  formation  of  ors- 
depoeits  (HI  the  largest  scale  bj  descending  waten." 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  met  many  instances  of  oxidiB- 
ing  action  below  the  groundwater-level,  but  nothing  on  the 
scale  of  these  Lake  Superior  deposits.  They  were  generally 
very  local  in  their  development,  and  I  have  been  accuBtomed 
to  look,  with  more  or  less  aucceas,  for  their  cause  in  a  recently 
formed  water-channel  down  which  the  surfoce-waters  were  able 
to  descend  freely  and  with  relative  rapidity. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  oxidizing  action  of  aurface-water  that 
ia  in  question  here,  though  that  process  is  highly  interesting, 
and  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  relative  richness  of  ore- 
bodies.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  our  pretty  clear  compre- 
henaion  of  it,  many  new  data  might  be  cited  concerning  it 
But  the  question  under  discuasion  is,  to  what  extent  sulphides 
may  be  deposited  from  descending  surface-waters,  and  under 
what  conditions. 

Deposition  of  Sulphides. — Prior  to  my  studies  at  Butte  in 
1896, 1  am  iree  to  confess,  I  had  not  given  much  thought  to 
the  possible  deposition  of  sulphides  from  surface-waters.  The 
fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  oxides  may  be 
reduced  to  sulphides  waa  of  course  well  known ;  and  the  few 

•  TbisTolume,  p.  229. 
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instances  of  the  formation  of  pyrite  iu  this  manner  that  came 
under  my  obeervation,  were  uoted  as  curioBities  rather  than  as 
matters  of  economic  importance.  The  anlphidee  that  I  found 
within  the  oxidized  zone  and  distinctly  above  the  groundwater- 
level  (mostly  small  masses  of  galena  and  pyrite,  hut  in  some 
eases  very  considerable  bodies  of  the  latter)  were  generally 
explainable  as  material  so  dense  that  oxidizing  waters  had  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  were,  to  my 
mind,  simply  an  additional  proof  that  the  groundwater-level 
was  not  an  absolute  line  of  division  between  oxides  and  sul- 
phides, bat  that  under  favorable  physical  conditions  the  latter 
mi^bt  exist  above  it,  as  the  former  could  extend  below  it. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  occasional  occuirencefl  that  coold  not  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  oxidation  through  physi- 
cal obstacles;  and  these  were  stored  in  my  memory,  until  suf- 
ficient evidence  should  have  accumulated  to  indicate  some 
general  explanation.  Of  such  was  the  obser^'ation  made  during 
my  Iieadville  work,*  that,  in  the  kernels  of  partially  altered 
galena  surrounded  by  a  crust  of  ceruasite,  which  were  foand  in 
the  oxidized  zone,  the  galena  was  abnormally  rich  in  silver, 
containing  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  did  the  cemssite 
resulting  from  its  alteration,  the  tenor  of  silver  in  which  was 
nearer  to  the  normal  or  average  proportion. 

In  the  same  way,  according  to  Blow,|  "  the  small  seams  found 
penetrating  the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ore-body  are 
often  formed  of  galena-ore,  and  are  always  richer  than  the  lead- 
sand  and  ceruseite-ore  above."  In  these  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  action  of  the  surface-waters  has  been  to  concentrate  the 
silver  in  the  sulphide-ore,  not  in  the  oxidized  product. 

Again,  the  oxidized  ores  observable  at  the  time  of  my  study 
of  the  Leadville  deposits  carried  abundant  iron,  lead  and  silver, 
but  scarcely  a  trace  of  zinc ;  yet  it  was  assumed,  and  soon  found 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  sulphide-ores  consisted  of  mixtures  of 
pyrite,  galena  and  zinc-blende,  the  latter  in  fairly  equal  amount. 
The  far  greater  solubility  of  the  zinc-salts,  over  those  of  lead, 
would  account  for  the  latter's  remaining  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
original  position ;  but  the  question  was,  what  bad  become  of  the 
zinc  ?     Mining  io  the  sulphide-bodies  in  later  years  has  shown 

*    17.  &  OtoL  Sar.,  Mod.  xiL,  p.  663:  f  Tram.,  xriii.,  I6A. 
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that,  immediately  below  the  zone  of  oxidation,  the  bodies  of 
mixed  Bulphiden  are  far  richer  in  zinc-blende  than  the  average 
of  those  enormous  bodies  mined  at  greater  depths.  Blow,  as 
a  result  of  his  nine  years'  work  in  the  ore-bodies  of  Iron  Hill, 
draws  the  following  conclosion  from  these  feets:* 

"  It  seeme  probable  tbst  a  large  proportion  of  the  sine,  which  wtks  lot&Uy  re- 
moved from  the  carbonate  one,  baa  been  radeposited  sa  a  sulphide,  and  priDci- 
pallj  jutt  below  the  liDe  of  complete  oxidation,  hy  Burface-waterB,  and  such  rede- 
poaitioa  boa  advanced  and  incieued  pari  poMU  with  the  limit  and  extent  of  such 
oxidiiiog  action." 

There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  saggestiVe  remarla 
have  been  made  upon  the  probable  deposition  of  sulphides  by 
descending  surface-waters,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Most  per- 
tinent at  the  present  moment  is  that  made  by  our  President, 
Dr.  James  Douglas,  in  1890,t  with  regard  to  the  Butte  cop- 
per-mines. In  speaking  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ore,  he  aaye  : 

"  It  aeenu  aa  it  the  copper,  leached  out  of  the  foar  hundred  feet  of  depleted 
vein,  had  been  conceDtrat«d  in  the  underljing  ore,  and  had  thus  produced  a  iom 
of  secondarj  ore  about  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  contains,  u  might  be  ex- 
pected, about  thrice  ila  normal  copper  contents." 

Such  suggestions  as  these  are  useful,  however,  rather  as 
confirmatory  data,  and  hardly  form  a  sufficient  basis  on  which 
to  found  any  definite  generalization  or  theory.  For  this,  one 
needs  to  have  the  results  of  a  systematic  study  of  an  important 
district,  based  on  accurate  and  detailed  maps,  on  which  the 
underground  observatjons  are  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  care- 
ful microscopic .  and  chemical  examinations  of  the  material 
gathered. 

Instances  of  Secondart  Enrichment. 

It  was  daring  the  study,  in  1896,  of  the  Butte  district,  and 
especially  of  its  copper-bearing  veins,  that  such  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  secondary  enrichment  of  sulphides  on  a  consider- 
able scale  was  first  obtained  by  me. 

CondUums  at  Suite. — The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
conditions  which  presented  themselves  as  a  result  of  these 
studies  at  Butte.     There  is  evidence  in  this  district  of  several 

•  ZKmi.,  xriiL,  172.  f  Hvm.,  xix.,  MS. 
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sacceeeive  rock-fracturing  movemeDta.  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
movemeDts  which  produced  the  primary  Bnlphide-deposition 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  clearly  one  from  the 
other  in  point  of  time.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  distiugnish 
another  set  of  fractures,  which  I  have  called  Becondary*  or 
poBt-mineral  fractures,  because  they  are  distinctly  later  than 
the  ori^Qsl  deposition  of  snlphides,  since  the  £saures  contain 
within  l^em  dragged-in  and  more  or  leas  rounded  fragments 
of  these  sulphides  together  with  quartz  and  country-rock. 

There  are  two  sets  of  secondary  fractures  or  faults :  first, 
those  which  run  east  and  west,  and  are  generally  parallel  to 
and  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  ori^nal  east  and  west 
Tein-eystems,  which  I  have  called  "  strike  faults ;"  and,  second, 
the  transverse  fractures  or  cross-faults  which  strike  between 
northwest  and  northeast,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  shallower  dip 
than  the  east  and  west  fractures.  The  second  class  have  caused 
an  evident  displacement  of  the  veins,  sometimes  amounting  to 
several  hundred  feet.  "Whether  the  first  have  been  accom- 
panied by  any  considerable  movement  of  displacement  cannot 
be  determined  on  account  of  their  parallelism  to  the  veins. 
No  definite  proof  has  yet  been  found  to  determine  whether  the 
two  systems  of  fractures  were  formed  contemporaneously  or 
not ;  my  general  impression  has  been  that  the  shattering  of 
the  country  was  produced  by  successive  dynamic  shocks  of 
iocreaeing  intensity,  which  first  formed  fractures  along  the 
lines  of  the  existing  vein-€ystemB,  with  slight  movements  of 
displacement  and  consequent  shattering  and  grinding  of  the 
material  traversed,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  cross-fracturing 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  displacement  of 
veins.  The  strike-fractures  or  faulta,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  the  most  open  to  observation,  being  constantly  ex- 
posed hy  the  mine  drifts,  vary  in  size  from  thin  clay-selvages 

•  My  nae  of  the  word  "  secondarj"  in  this  connection  has  been  critidaed  u 
liable  to  miaconetmctioa,  beciUEe  it  has  bitherto  been  need  lo  dealgnHle  thealteia- 
tioD  bj  Barface-wateri,  and  applie<t  exclnaiTelj  to  osidiied  toima  of  mineial-de- 
|X«iUon.  It  IB  furtber  nid  that  one  has  no  right  to  assame  that  oal;  one  frac- 
tnringond  ore-depoaitionha«  preceded  those  ihosdeaignated  "secondarj."  While 
•dmittiog  the  force  of  these  criticUuu,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  another  satia- 
tactmj  word,  becanse  I  am  not  yet  sure  in  mj  own  mind  that  all  the  BUCceauTe 
procVHM  that  have  taken  place  in  these  deposits  are  known,  and  having  oom- 
iiiitt«d  mjteil  lo  the  use  of  this  word  in  prin^  think  it  best  to  continue  it  imtil 
tmt  knowledge  is  more  complete. 
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to  broad  breccia-zoDea  ap  to  16  or  20  feet  thick,  bat  are  moet 
commoDly  seams  a  few  inches  thick  carrying  small  rolled 
fragments  of  granite,  quartz  and  ore  in  a  soft,  wet  kaolin-mnd. 
They  are  found  in  foot-  or  hanging-wall,  or  within  the  vein 
itself,  often  several  to  a  given  cross-section,  and  extend  in  deptli 
as  far  as  the  explorations  have  yet  reached.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  breccia-zones  within  an  original  vein-system  they  do 
not  ordinarily  carry  pay-ore. 

The  croBB-fracturea  or  faults  have  been  quite  extensively  de- 
veloped since  our  lield-work  was  completed  as  the  result  of  the 
many  law-suite  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  district,  and  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  many  experts  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  geological  conditioue  bearing  upon  the  different 
questions  in  dispute.  In  some  cases  they  are  known  only  as 
planes  of  movement  cutting  off  the  veins;  in  others,  they  have 
been  found  to  contain  bo  much  dragged-in  ore  from  the  various 
veins  they  cross,  as  to  constitute  valuable  ore-bodies.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  experts,  they  also  contain  considerable 
newly-deposited  ore  in  the  sulphide  form.  This,  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  from  personal  observation. 

Paragenetical  study  of  the  ore-deposits  shows  that  the  earli- 
est-formed minerals  are  quartz,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  enar- 
gite.  Enargite  is  in  some  cases  later  than  chalcopyrite.  Veins 
composed  mainly  of  enargite  have  been  found  cutting  the  sil- 
iceous pyritic  veins.  The  richer  sulphides,  bornite,  chalcocite 
and  covellite,  which,  with  enargite,  constitute  the  most  valuable 
ores  of  the  middle  levels  of  most  of  the  mines,  are  of  later 
origin,  their  order  of  deposition  being,  as  far  as  microscopic 
observations  enabled  us  to  determine,  that  in  which  they  are 
named.  Little  opportunity  was  had  of  studying  the  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper  which  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of 
oxidation,  and  would  normally  be  considered  of  an  entirely 
later  formation. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Butte  copper-lodes  are; 
first,  an  upper  oxidized  zone  extending  down  from  200  to  400 
feet  from  the  surface  which  contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
copper  on  the  average,  the  value  being  principally  in  silver. 
It  is  a  mass  of  crumbly,  honeycombed  quartz,  singularly  free 
from  metallic  oxides  when  one  considers  the  great  mass  of  the 
original  sulphides  found  in  the  veins  in  depth.    Second,  below 
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this  is  a  rather  ill-defined  zone  characterized  bj  g^eat  values  in 
the  rich  copper  Bulphidea,  bomite  and  chaleocite  or  copper- 
glance,  associated  with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  rich  sulphides  gradually  decreases  with  depths 
'  nntil  in  some  mines  the  ores  consist  only  of  pyrite  with  a  alight 
admixture  of  chalcopyrite.  Enormous  amounta  of  copper-glance 
were  found  in  many  of  the  mines;  generally  in  the  upper  levels 
of  the  sulphide  zone.  Sometimes  they  constituted  solid  masses 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  in  which,  however,  close  ex- 
amination showed  a  sprinkling  of  chalcopyrite  or  pyrite  in 
minute,  irregular,  and  often  pitted  grains  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  glance;  not  infrequently  the  cleavage  faces  are  coated 
with  very  thin  films  of  native-silver. 

The  fact  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  with  regard  to  the  rich 
bodies  of  glance,  wag  that  one  or  more  secondary  fractures  are 
invariably  found  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  though  not 
necessarily  in  direct  contact  with  them.  In  a  few  instances,  at 
depths  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  considerable  bodies  of  the 
richer  sulphides  were  found  within  a  breccia  zone.  The  largest 
masses  of  the  comparatively  rare  mineral,  covellite,  were  found 
on  the  1100-foot  level  of  the  East  Gray  Rock  mine  lying  in  a 
mass  of  breccia,  with  a  kaolinized  clay  matrix  so  soft  that  it 
would  run  when  opened.  In  the  comparatively  solid  veins, 
however,  glance  is  generally  found  as  a  streak  a  few  inches  to 
a  foot  or  more  in  width,  grading  off  into  siliceous  pyritous  ore, 
with  a  thin  secondary  seam  near  it,  sometimes  in  foot-  or  hang- 
ing-wall, more  often  in  the  vein-material  itself  This  is  rather 
a  bald  statement  of  the  leading  facts  which  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  genetic  connection  between  the  second- 
ary fractures  and  the  rich  copper  sulphides ;  a  conclusion  that 
is  confirmed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all  geologists  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  these  veins.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  most  of  these  sulphides  are  enrichments  of  the  earlier 
vein-deposits  by  solutions  that  followed  the  water-channels  af- 
forded by  some  of  the  secondary  fractures. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is,  whether  this  enrich- 
ment was  produced  by  vadose,  or  by  deep  underground-waters ; 
in  other  words,  irom  waters  that  have  been  descending  through 
the  oxidized  portions  of  the  lode,  or  from  a  new  set  of  ascend- 
iog  carrenta  acting  since  the  secondary  tinctures  were  formed. 
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Althongb,  at  the  time  of  the  poblication  of  the  Batte  Folio, 
there  were  maaj  facts  that  pointed  to  the  former  coocluBion,  I 
hesitated  to  gire  a  decided  opinioQ  on  the  question ;  first,  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  influence  it  might  have  on  mining  id 
general,  and  copper  mining  in  particalar,  especially  in  this  im-" 
portant  district  (for  some  might  be  led  at  once  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  the  rich  sulphides  would  not  be  found  in  depth 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  descending  currents) ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  wished  to  accamulate  more  knowledge  mjBelf 
before  propounding  a  theory  bo  distinctly  opposed  to  that  gen- 
erally received. 

The  deposits  of  Butte  are  exceptional,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  in  the  depth  to  which  the  richer  copper  sulphides 
have  been  found  to  extend ;  for,  though  not  forming  the  large 
bodies  they  did  at  200  to  400  feet  below  the  water-level,  they 
are  still  found  here  and  there  at  1500  feet  or  more  below  this 
level,  though  in  apparently  decreasing  amount  as  compared 
with  the  immense  thickness  of  pyritous  ore. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is 
evidence  that  the  groundwater-level  was  once  very  much 
lower  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  is  proved  quite  con- 
clusively by  Mr.  Weed's  surface  studies  of  the  region  that  the 
granite  hills  to  the  east  of  Butte,  known  as  "  East  Ridge,"  and 
which  rise  abruptly  about  2000  feet  above  Meaderville  in  the 
valley  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  owe  their  present  elevation  to  a 
north  and  south  faulting  along  their  steep  western  face.  The 
evidence  of  faulting  and  consequent  relative  change  of  level  be- 
tween the  area  in  which  the  mines  occur  and  the  adjoining 
East  Ridge  is  mainly  derived  from  the  physiography  of  the 
region  beyond  the  latter  to  the  eastward ;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  discovery,  through  mine-shafts,  that  the  actual  rock- 
bottom  of  the  Meaderville  portion  of  Silver  Bow  valley  slopes 
downward  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  western  slope  of  the 
ridge,  reaching  a  depth  of  800  to  400  feet  below  the  snHace  of 
the  present  valley  opposite  Meaderville,  and  probably  a  still 
greater  depth  further  south.  This  old  depression,  which  seems 
independent  of  present  drainage-systems,  is  now  £lled  up  by 
talus  from  the  East  ridge.  Its  rock-eurfiice  was  once  probably 
higher  than  the  eastern  face  of  the  East  ridge,  and  formed  a 
continuous  slope  with  it,  although  the  actual  date  and  the 
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amoant  of  the  displacement  catiaed  by  the  faulting  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  It  must  have  occurred  in  comparar 
tively  recent  time,  geologically  Bpeaking,  and  have  caused  a 
Ttusing  of  the  water-level  in  the  depressed  region,  or  area,  of 
the  preBent  mines,  of  as  much  as  1000  or  2000  feet  This  fact 
is  mentioned  to  show,  that,  even  if  the  objection  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  oxide-bearing  waters 
below  the  groundwater-level  be  admitted  to  be  valid,  it  would 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sulphides,  at  present  below  that 
level,  could  not  have  been  enriched  by  descending  waters,  since 
before  the  faulting  they  may  have  been  above  it. 

Bince  my  first  examination  of  Butte,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  most  of  the  important  copper-deposits  of  the  West, 
and  my  associate,  Mr.  Weed,  has  visited  many  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region ;  I  have  also  examined  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject for  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 
Although  no  case  baa  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  secondary  sulphides  has  been  comparable,  either  in 
extent  or  in  amount,  with  that  of  Butte,  a  brief  mention  of  the 
prominent  foots  Is  made  as  confirmatory  evidence. 

Western  Copper-Deposits. — In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  occurrence  of  a  belt  of  rich  sulphides  immedi- 
ately below  the  water-level  is  by  no  means  universal.  It  is  not 
found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  massive  pyrrhotite-deposits  of 
Canada,  in  which  one  passes  directly  from  a  relatively  thin 
gossan  into  unaltered  copper-bearing  pyritoua  ore.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  of  their  absence  there  would  at  first  appear 
to  be  tbe  cold  climate  and  the  comparatively  recent  planing  off 
of  the  surface  by  the  continental  ice-sheet.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  consider  the  dense  charcter  of  the  material  of  the  de- 
posits, and  the  possible  absence  of  recent  fractures,  which  would 
have  admitted  an  easy  access  of  surface  waters,  as  equal,  or 
possibly  more  important  factors. 

In  the  arid  climate  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  still  more  in  Old  Mexico,  it  is  often  difiicult  to 
find  the  zone  of  unaltered  sulphides,  so  deep  has  the  oxidizing 
action  penetrated.  A  recent  note  on  the  mines  near  Mapimi 
in  the  State  of  Durango  states  that  this  zone  had  not  been 
reached  at  a  depth  of  2500  feet* 

•  a  Van  F.  Fumuu*.  Froe.  Colo.  &*.&&,  Jul,  1900. 
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Wendt,  in  bis  review  of  the  copper-deposits  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,*  makes  some  very  auggeative  remarks  as  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  deposits,  though  he  does  not  always  seem  to 
appreciate  to  their  full  extent  their  geological  bearing.  He 
notes,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  ores  in  limestone  are  mainlj 
carbonates  and  oxides,  while,  in  the  comparatively  acid  erupt- 
ive-rocks at  corresponding  levels,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
sulphides.  In  several  cases  he  suggests  the  probability  of  sec- 
ondary migrations.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  limestooe- 
deposits  of  the  Bisbee  district,  he  says  :f 

"CoDtrary  to  the  generally  accepted  theorj  of  the  occurrence  of  oxidiied  cop- 
per-ores, the  nriter  has  doubu  vhelher  the  ores  of  this  district,  as  hr  as  kDown, 
htkve  ever  been  aulpharets  id  their  present  position.  The  whole  depoaition  tendi 
to  prove  that  the  ores  are  not  a  secondary  decompoeition  or  alteration  of  whatvaa 
formerly  sulphureU,  but  have  been  precipitated  as  carbonates  from  an  add-soln- 
tion  which  carried  them  from  the  depths  below." 

In  Speaking  of  vertical  lead-bearing  veins  in  the  limestone  at 
a  higher  horizon  than  the  copper-deposits,  he  says: J 

"Tn  depth  the  lead-carbonateshave  invariably  giTen  out,  and  what  oreiafDnnd 
in  depth  in  these  Tertical  fissures  is  copper-ore.  It  is  probaUe  that  these  veins  are 
■purs  of  the  great  bed-veins  opened  in  the  Queen,  Friuoe  and  other  mloes." 

Of  the  veins  in  porphyry  in  the  same  district,  he  saya:§ 

"  The  ozidiied  copper-ore,  as  usual  in  ^liceoua  rocks,  changed  into  eoppe^ 
glance  but  little  below  the  outcrop.  At  an  inconsiderable  depth  it  became  vetj 
mach  impoverished  and  pinched.  In  tact,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  copperflsDce 
appears  to  be  not  a  true  ore  at  all,  hnt  a  product  of  decomposition  and  of  secondarj 
origin  derived  from  the  leaching  of  the  vein  above  and  subsequent  concentialioi 
at  a  lower  point.  To  those  conversant  with  the  beautiful  process  of  kernel  rout- 
ing, the  presence  of  a  zone  of  copper-glance  presents  a  similar  phenomenon  on  tbe 
grand  scale  of  nature's  work.  The  oxidation  of  pyritous  cropping^  b  but  a  nest- 
ing carried  out  during  ages  by  the  combined  action  of  ur  and  moiatore." 

In  his  recent  paper  on  the  Copper  Queen  mine,||  Br.  James 
Douglas  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  depodts  in  Umeetone 
were  "  originally  more  or  leas  compact  iron  pyrites  carrj-ing  a 
small  percentage  of  copper;"  and  that  during  the  progress  of 
alteration  "  the  copper  by  a  process  of  segregation,  aldn  to 
crystallization,  was  concentrated  and  collected  into  areas  of 
limited  size,  thus  constituting  the  comparatively  small  bodies 


•  Trant.,  xv.,  26.  -f  Op.  eiL,  66.  t  Op.  e 
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of  oxidized  ores  which  are  dieseminated  irregularly  throttgh 
the  very  large  messes  of  ledge-matter."  More  pertinent  to 
the  question  ander  discuBBion,  however,  is  hie  description  of 
the  great  mass  of  compact  pyrites  extending  from  the  200  to 
the  400-foot  level  on  which  "  a  string  of  stopea,  nearly  500 
feet  ia  length,  has  been  opened,"  which  is  decomposed  on 
the  exterior  and  Burrounded  by  a  zone  of  altered  limestone  and 
of  aluminous  matter,  generally  barren  of  copper.  "  Roughly 
speaking,"  he  says,  "  the  mass  is  enveloped  in  a  shell  of 
ozysnlphide,  and  streaks  of  similar  black  copper-ore  of  good 
grade  intersect  it ;  but  the  core  consists  of  compact  hisalphide 
of  iron  very  lean  in  copper."  Oxidized  ores  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  below  this  mass,  for  which  he  offers  the  same 
explanation  that  I  do :  namely,  that  the  pyrite  mass  was  more 
dense  and  impermeable  than  the  rock  mass  below,  and  that 
the  oxidizing  waters  penetrated  it  but  slowly, 

I  have  given  priority  to  the  observations  of  these  gentlemen 
where  they  confirm  my  own,  because  they  are  the  resnlt  of 
mQcfa  more  extended  studies  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
make  in  the  limited  time  at  my  command. 

Of  the  four  great  copper-producing  districts  of  Arizona, 
three,  namely,  Bisbee,  Globe  and  Clifton-Moreaci,  resemble 
each  other,  in  that  the  deposits  occur  in  a  re^on  of  limestones 
and  iotrnsive  emptive-rocks  and  nnder  climatic  conditions  of 
extreme  aridity.  The  fourth,  the  United  Verde  mine,  near 
Prescott,  which  has  a  somewhat  greater  precipitation,  owing 
to  its  vicinity  to  the  Plateau  region  of  northeast  Arizona,  is  in 
a  vertical-shear  zone  of  old  (probably  Algonkian)  slates  and 
intruded  dioritic  rocks,  the  neighboring  limestones  being  of 
later  age,  unconformahly  superposed,  and  apparently  having 
no  connection  with  the  deposits.  The  physical  conditions  there 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  Butte  than  at  either  of  the  other 
localities,  and  an  underground  study  would  probably  have 
been  most  instructive.  Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  visitors  pnrsned  by  the  owner  was  strictly  enforced  in 
my  case,  and  I  could  only  determine  that  rich  sulphides  do 
occur  beneath  the  goBsan. 

At  Bisbee  the  Copper  Queen  deposits,  which  include  all  that 
were  actively  worked  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  are  in  flat-lying 
limestones  which  are   underlaid  by  qnartzites  and  have  not 
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been  developed  to  any  great  vertical  depth,  bo  that  I  can  only 
confirm  the  evidence  already  presented  that  there  have  evi- 
dently been  considerabte  migrations  in  the  ore  aince  they  were 
originally  deposited,  and  that  their  original  form  was  probably 
low-grade  pyritoua  masses  of  great  size,  the  ores  at  present 
worked,  both  oxides  and  sulphides,  being  concentrations  pro- 
duced by  these  migrations. 

At  Globe,  the  principal  copper-deposits  lie  along  a  great  east 
and  west  faalt-plane,  through  the  displacement  of  which  lime- 
stones have  been  broaght  down  in  juxtaposition  to  underlying 
quartzites  and  intruded  sheets  of  dioritic  rock.  Some  isolated 
bodies  of  ore  are  said  to  occur  in  the  dioritic  rocks,  and, 
according  to  Wendt,  these  are  mostly  sulphides.  Those  which 
I  saw,  and  which  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  copper-ore, 
are  in  the  limestones  on  the  south  of  the  fault.  The  ores  tbns 
&r  opened  have  been  mainly  carbonates  and  oxides,  but  in 
the  lower  levels,  400  to  500  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  the  latter 
are  passing  into  the  dull  earthy-looking  glance,  called  "  black 
sulphide,"  which  is  the  characteristic  alteration  product  at  the 
line  between  oxides  and  sulphides.  The  original  ore-depoai- 
tion  appears  to  have  occurred  munly  along  the  great  fault- 
fissure,  and  secondary  migrations  to  have  taken  place  along 
subordinate  fractures  either  nearly  parallel  or  at  right  angles 
to  it,  which  evidently  formed  channels  for  the  surface-waters. 
tt  was  noticeable  that  here,  aa  Dr.  Douglas  has  stated  to  be 
the  case  at  Bisbee,  cuprite  and  native  copper  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  lower  part  of  the  oxidized  zone,  and  the  carbonates 
nearer  the  surface. 

In  the  Clifton-Morenci  district,  near  the  borders  of  New 
Mexico,  the  area  of  mineralization  is  much  larger  and  the  geo- 
logical conditions  are  more  complicated.  A  series  of  quartzites 
and  limestones  resting  on  granite  have  been  extensively  cut 
through  by  igneous  intrusions  of  both  basic-  and  acid-eruptiveB, 
and  since  broken  by  a  complicated  system  of  faults.  The  orig- 
inal mineralization  apparently  took  place  along  shear-zones  or 
faults ;  the  ore  is  found  both  in  the  eruptive-rocks  and  in  a  cer- 
tain horizon  of  limestone. 

The  mines  were  long  worked  for  the  rich  carbonate  ores  near 
the  surface  which  are  now  in  great  measure  exhausted,  so  that 
at  present  the  most  common  ore  is  the  so-called  "  black  sulpb- 
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nret,"  the  dull-black  glance  above  mentioned.  Thie,  I  fonnd, 
aa  in  Globe,  immediately  below  the  ores  of  cuprite  and  native- 
oopper.  In  the  larger  veins,  spots  of  pyrite  can  be  detected  within 
the  glance  which  constitutes  the  rich  ore.  In  the  porphyry 
adjoining  is  a  net-work  of  narrow  veins  or  joints  filled  with 
glance.  This  constitutes  the  lower  grade,  or  concentrating-ore 
which  ifl  remarkably  free  from  other  metals  than  copper,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  migration  from  a  main  body. 
Below  the  ore-bearing  zone,  the  limestones  are  impregnated 
with  practically  barren  pyrites,  and  the  porphyry  below  the 
ore-bearing  zone  has  its  Joints  also  filled  with  pyrites.  In  some 
cases  the  direct  passage  of  the  glance  into  the  low-grade  pyrites 
could  be  observed, 

The  Coronado  mines,  famous  in  the  early  days,  but  now 
abandoned,  exhibited  a  vertical  ore-body  within  a  dike  of 
quartz-porphyry  which  cuts  through  the  baaal  granite.  Of  this 
ore-body  Wendt  says:* 

"  Whenever  tfae  copper-gUace  in  the  Coronado  mines  hu  been  followed  doim, 
it  dieappeara  at  a.  depth  of  150  or  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  either  the  Tein 
becomes  birren,  or  the  glance  is  replaced  hj  ^elloir  aulphureta  sparinglj  di*- 
aeniinated  through  the  gangne." 

Id  Sew  Mexico,  the  Santa  Hita  mine  is  famous  as  having  been 
worked  at  a  profit  early  in  the  past  century  under  Mexican  rule. 
It  lies  about  15  miles  east  of  Silver  City,  N.  M. ;  the  ore  is 
foand  in  a  white  quartz-porphyry  which  was  evidently  once 
covered  by  horizontally  bedded  limestones  that  still  lie  round 
the  rim  of  the  shallow  basin  where  it  occurs.  The  richest  ores 
have  been  removed  from  the  surface,  and,  as  the  underground 
workings  were  inaccessible,  my  hastily-formed  opinion  of  the 
deposits  would  not  be  of  much  value,  except  that  I  came  to  it 
fresh  from  an  examination  of  others  in  which  many  analogous 
oon<litions  ocenr.  As  at  present  seen,  the  porphyry  at  the  sur- 
face is  impregnated  with  a  thin  coating  of  azurite  on  joint-faces 
and  in  spots  through  the  mass  of  the  rock.  At  some  depth 
below  the  surface  cuprite  and  native-copper  are  associated  to- 
gether, largely  as  the  filling  of  narrow  joint-seams,  and  pass 
still  lower  down  into  the  dull  copper-glance  similariy  distrib- 
uted. From  the  evidence  of  the  dumps,  pyrite  occurs  at  still 
greater  depths,  hut  in  quite  limited  quantity. 

•  Traru.,  x\.,  38. 
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My  jodgment  was,  that  most  of  this  ore  had  been  formed  b; 
leaching  down  from  the  low-grade  pyritoaa  body  in  the  lime- 
Btonee  which  once  covered  the  porphyry.  Considerable  bodies 
of  hematite-ore,  evidently  the  result  of  oxidation-in-place  of 
bodies  of  pyrite,  are  frequent  in  the  limestoneB  of  this  region; 
and,  in  the  Hanover  mine,  it  is  said  that  copper-ores  have  been 
found  in  the  pyrite  immediately  under  the  hematite. 

In  Bingham  Canon,  Utah,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  Butte  and  of  Arizona,  old  mineB, 
which  were  once  worked  for  the  value  of  their  pyritous  ores  in 
lead  and  silver,  are  now  being  reopened,  because  the  same  py- 
rite-bodies  are  found  in  depth  to  contain  enough  copper  to  pay 
for  working  under  present  economic  conditiona.  The  ores  oc- 
cur as  a  replacement  of  certwn  limestone-bedB  in  a  great  series 
of  quartzitea  that  are  cut  by  intrusive  bodiea  of  porphyry  and 
have  subsequently  been  faulted. 

In  the  Highland  Boy  mine,  which  I  visited  last  summer,  I 
found  a  large  body  of  pyrite  replacing  limestone  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  body  of  quartz-porphyry.  Portions  of  this 
body,  which  were  compact  and  unaltered,  were  too  lean  to  work. 
Along  certain  lines  of  post-mineral  fracturing  or  faulting,  how- 
ever, the  mass  was  found  to  be  altered  and  constitnted  an  ore 
that  was  said  to  average  8  per  cent  in  copper.  In  those  places 
where  the  enrichment  was  visible  to  the  eye,  a  little  copper- 
glance,  with  the  dull  earthy  appearance  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  recently  formed  secondary  mineral,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Western  Silver  Deposits. — Instances  of  probable  secondary  en- 
richment of  silver-bearing  deposits  from  my  earlier  examina- 
tions, now  occur  to  me  as  I  look  back,  but  as  they  were  not  ex- 
amined critically  with  a  view  to  this  explanation  of  their  form- 
ation, I  place  less  weight  upon  them. 

Moat  femouB,  in  view  of  the  enormons  values  taken  from 
thsm,  are  the  rich  silver-bodies  of  the  Mollie  Gibson  and 
Smuggler  mines  of  Aspen,  Colo. ;  but,  in  their  case,  there  ia 
sufficient  organic  matter  present  to  explain  the  reduction  of  the 
oxidized  solutions  to  sulphides.*  They  occur  along  a  vertical 
fault  formed  since  the  original  mineralization  of  the  district, 

■  17.  &  OeoJ.  8ur.,  Hon.  xxzL,  Aqwn  Mg.  DisL,  p.  183. 
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and  coneist  of  great  masses  of  poljbasite  and  pink  barite,  which, 
in  places,  have  been  farther  reduced  to  native-silver.  On  one 
wall  of  the  ore-body  is  the  limeatone,  of  which  it  Ib  a  replace- 
ment, and  on  the  other,  a  black  bitominons  shale. 

In  the  San  Juan  rej^on  of  Colorado,  there  ia  a  very  strong 
belief  held  by  some  of  the  more  experienced  and  thoughtful 
mining  engineers,  that  the  rich  silver-minerals  in  their  veins, 
such  as  mby-  and  brittle-silver,  are  the  result  of  secondary  en- 
richment by  descending  waters.  The  most  notable  instance 
presented  (which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  of 
verifying  by  personal  observation)  is  that  of  the  famous  Smug- 
gler-ITnion  vein,  which  has  been  opened  for  some  four  miles  on 
the  strike,  and  in  places  to  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet  The 
mfun  vein  has  a  width  of  several  feet  of  comparatively  low- 
grade  concentrating-ore,  while  on  the  foot-wall  is  a  streak  a 
few  inches  thick  of  rich  "  shipping  "  ore,  which  carries  the  rich 
silver-minerals.  The  mun  vein  has  been  displaced  about  50 
feet  by  the  Pandora  vein,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles  and 
carries  gold-values,  though  not  in  paying  quantity.*  Accord- 
ing to  my  informants,  the  foot-wall  atreak  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  the  faulting;  and  they  reason  that  it  is  a  plane  of 
reeent  movement,  on  which  the  ailver-minerals  have  been  con- 
centrated by  a  secondary  migration  from  the  main  vein. 

In  several  important  veins  in  the  Ban  Juan  region,  I  ob- 
served secondary  or  post-mineral  fractures  parallel,  and  more 
or  less  coincident,  with  the  plane  of  the  vein,  hut  no  detailed 
stadies  have  yet  been  made  that  would  determine  whether 
there  has  been  an  enrichment  of  the  minerals,  or  not. 

Id  nnpublished  notes  on  the  once  famous,  but  now  aband- 
oned, Yankee  Girl  mine,  in  the  Ked  Mountain  district  of  the 
same  region,  I  find  mention  of  a  phenomenon  which  then  ap- 
peared nnezplainable,  but  which  it  now  appears  might  he 
aocoanted  for  on  the  theory  of  secondary  enrichment.  In  the 
upper  levels,  the  ores,  down  to  about  200  feet  from  the  surface, 
were  mainly  silver  and  lead,  galena  and  pyrite  being  the  prin- 
cipal minerals.  Below  this  zone,  the  ore  is  m^nly  composed 
of  stromeyerite,  bomite,  chalcocite,  with  some  gray-copper  and 
barite,  yielding  about  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  little  or  no 

•   U.S.  GeoLSur.,  ISA  Aim.  IUp.,PUiu.,f.83L 
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lead.  In  depths  below  600  or  700  feet,  the  ore  in  this  and 
adjoining  mines  is  stud  to  have  gradually  turned  into  a  low 
grade  pyritous  ore,  which  was  of  too  low  grade  to  work  at  a 
profit,  and  caused  the  mines  to  be  closed  down.  The  ores  in 
the  copper-bearing  zone  had  been  exceptionally  rich,  carrying 
several  thoasand  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  in  carload  lots. 
The  waters  in  this  region,  both  mine-waters  and  spring-waters, 
are  unusually  acid,  the  latter  forming  abundant  deposits  of 
limonite,  while  the  former  rapidly  corrode  any  mebdlic  iron- 
materials,  BQch  as  water  pipes,  that  are  exposed  to  their  action. 

The  most  definite  instances  of  secondary  enrichment  of  silver 
sulphides  are,  however,  those  described  by  Weed,  in  the  mines 
of  Neihart,  Mont.*  There  the  veins  have  sufiTered  later  fractur- 
ing and  secondary  enrichment  of  the  zone  at  or  below  the  water- 
level,  with  the  deposition  of  silver  sulphides  "  as  crust«  or  crys- 
tals lining  cavities,  or  as  films  or  thin  coatings  along  fractures 
of  the  primary  ore."  The  primary  minerals  are  galena,  blende 
and  pyrite ;  the  secondary  sulphides  are  polybasite,  ruby-ailver, 
more  rarely  a  pure  transparent  blende.  Under  the  microscope 
galena  is  seen  altering  to  a  spongy  polybasite.  Polybasite  and 
pyrargyrite  are  seen  as  crystalline  aggregates  and  crusts  on  all 
other  minerals,  but  in  no  case  coated  by  other  minerals.  The 
immediate  products  of  superficial  alteration,  the  gossan,  are 
largely  removed  and  make  up  a  zone  at  most  only  a  few  feet 
thick.  Beneath  this  is  an  irregular  accumulation  of  sooty 
black  ore,  consisting  of  manganese  and  silver  sulphide.  Where 
the  vein  is  well-defined  the  secondary  antimonial  sulphides 
occur  below,  at  first,  in  considerable  abundance,  but  deeper 
down,  only  in  crevices  or  fissures  partly  or  wholly  lining  filled 
fractures,  so  that  they  become  less  and  less  abundant  in  going 
down  on  the  vein. 

Eastern  Examples. — In  his  description  of  the  lead-  and  zinc- 
deposits  of  the  Missis8ippi,t  W.  P.  Jenney  notes  interesting  in- 
stances of  deposition  by  descending-solutions  below  the  zone 
of  oxidation. 

Among  minerals  of  secondary  deposition  he  enumerates 
"blende,  galena,  chaleopyrite  and  greenockite,  produced  by 

•   (7.5.  0«>/.Sur.,  21«^nn.iig>.,Pt  iii.     "The  Geology  of  the  litUe  Belt 
Mountoiiu,"  by  W.  H.  Weed,  p.  421. 
t  Tram.,  iiii.,  109, 
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Alteration  from  the  primary  ores  in  the  zone  of  oxidatioD  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ore-hodies,  and  re-formed  ae  BuIphideB  by 
the  reducing  action  of  organic-matter  in  the  deeper  levels." 

IlcB*  and  RobertBont  have  also  described  secondary  deposits 
of  zinc-eulphide  which  are  assumed  by  them  to  have  been  de- 
posited from  a  sulphate  solution  throagh  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  are  many  copper-d& 
posits  which  show  excellent  instances  of  secondary  enrichment 
through  the  agency  of  mineralizing  waters.  Most  of  these  have 
recently  been  examined  by  Mr.  "Weed,!  and,  as  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  them  will  be  found  in  his  paper  on  "  Types  of  Copper- 
Deposits  in  the  Southern  United  States,"  presented  at  this  meet 
ing,  only  a  brief  mention  of  the  salient  points  need  be  made 
here. 

Best  known  are  the  deposits  of  Dncktown  in  the  extreme 
southeast  comer  of  Tennessee,  which  have  become  classic  in 
the  literature  of  ore-deposits  for  their  black  copper-ores  which 
form  a  narrow  baud  between  the  gossan  and  the  unaltered  py- 
ritous  ore  beneath.  The  gossan-ores  are  immense  masses  of 
porous  iron-oxide  which  are  so  free  irom  impurities  as  to  be 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  blast-fnmaces  of  Tennessee  and 
Vir^nia.  The  original  ore  is  »a  irregnlar  mixture  of  pyrrho- 
dte  and  chalcopyrite,  c|,aite  massive  and  free  from  vertical  frac- 
turing. The  coD^nratively  thin  zone  of  black  ore  has  been 
considered  t«  be  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  and  sulphnret  of  cop- 
pet^  b«t  chemical  examination  of  the  specimens  brought  in  by 
Itr.  Weed  and  those  in  the  National  Museum  show  only  cop- 
per-glance and  no  tenorite.  The  ore  is  impregnated  with  cop- 
per sulphate,  showing  that  the  process  of  concentration  Is  still 
going  on,  and  recently-formed  amorphous  black  sulphuret  is 
found  in  clefts  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  pyrrhotite. 

When  the  black  ores  were  first  developed  many  curious 
speculations  were  current  as  to  their  origin;  but  Whitney§ 
early  recognized  their  true  source,  as  is  moat  evident  in  his  re- 
ply to  Tuomey  in  1855,  where  he  ascribes  these  rich  sulphides 

•  Eng.  and  ifin.  Jour.,  voL  xlix.,  1890,  p.  499. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  gerie*,  vol.  il.,  p.  160. 
t  BuiL  GecL  Soc  Amer.,  vol.  zi.,  pp.  179-200. 
J  MtlaUic  Wwlth  nf  (A«  TJiaitd  .Safe^  p.  322. 
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to  an  enrichment  of  the  original  ore  through  the  decompou* 
tion  of  the  zone  above  (now  goBsan).* 

Steny  Hnntf  nmkee  allusion  to  this,  and  Bimilar  deposits,  at 
Ore  Knob,  N.  C,  and  in  Carroll  county,  Va.,  as  owing  "  their 
origin  to  the  reduction,  in  eome  imperfectly  ezpluned  way,  of 
the  sulphates  formerly  generated  by  oxidation  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lodes,"  and  Olcottt  con£rme  his  view  as  to  the  Ore 
Enob  deposit.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  enrichment  ib 
assumed  to  have  taken  place  at  or  above  the  water-level,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  its  extending  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance below  it 

In  the  Union  Copper  Company's  mine  at  Gold  Hill,  N.  C, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Weed,  the  ore-body  is  Iractured  by  vertical 
planes  which  penetrate  to  some  depths  below  the  oxide  zone. 
There  are  here  no  such  great  masses  of  pyritous  ore  ae  at  Buck* 
town,  the  primary  ore  being  vein-quartz  carrying  a  small 
amount  of  chalcopyrite.  Owing  to  the  vertical  fractures  t^e 
lower  limits  of  the  brown  oxidized  ore  are  very  irregular,  ex- 
tending in  places  down  to  180  feet  or  more  below  the  surface 
and  half  that  distance  into  solid  unalteriod  quartz-ore.  The 
eurface-ores  were  originally  worked  for  gold,  but  the  increase 
of  copper  with  depth  interfered  with  amalgamation. 

The  workings  now  extend  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet.  In  the 
main  part  of  the  vein  are  rich  masses  of  chalcopyrite  in  quartz 
which,  when  altered,  change  directly  into  chalcocite ;  the  latter 
is  often  surrounded  by  a  film  of  caprite,  which,  in  torn,  changes 
to  fibrous  malachite  along  cracks  in  the  quartz.  Where  the 
alteration  has  proceeded  further,  specimens  are  found  showing 
copper-glance  coated  with  crystalline  cuprite  and  native  silver; 
others  show  crystalline  glance  passing  directly  into  native  cop- 
per, which  forme  a  thin  felty  covering  up  to  a  quarter  of  wi 
inch  thick.  Nearer  the  oxide  zone,  a  sooty  black  mass  is  often 
found  directly  replacing  the  chalcopyrite. 

Specimens  from  the  Blue  Wing  mine  in  the  Virgilina  district 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  taken  from  be- 
low the  oxide  zone,  show  bomite  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  doll 
glance  with  iron  oxide  outside.     Other  specimens  from  below 

*  Ame:  Jour  SeL,  2d  aeriea,  Tol.  zx.,  p.  53. 
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the  water-level  show  boraite  altered  to  chaloocite,  while  the 
Iron  is  coDcentrat«d  Iq  the  form  of  neetfl  of  apecalsr  iron  in  the 
qaartz.  These  ores  extend  to  the  present  limits  of  the  work- 
ings 300  feet  below  the  surface.  That  they  will  pass,  like  those 
of  Gold  Hill,  into  chalcopjrite  in  depth,  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
dicated with  certainty, 

Foreign  Authorities. — Although  it  was  the  Aastrian  geologiat, 
Posepny,  already  cited,  who  most  strongly  emphasized  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  results  of  the  action  of  surface-  and  deep- 
seated  waters,  European  geologists  seem  to  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  slower  to  recognize  this  distinction  in  their  practice  than 
American  mining  geologists,  whose  views  are  generally  gath- 
ered from  a  wider  field  of  observation. 

The  brilliant  French  writer,  DeLaunay,*  has  been  cited  by 
Mr.  Weed  as  one  who  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  enrichment  of  salphidea  by  descending  surface-waters  has 
been  an  important  element  in  the  formation  of  ore-deposits ;  and 
indeed  the  title  of  bis  moat  recent  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
qnestion  givea  ground  for  this  suppoeition. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  and  his  other  papers,  however,  leads 
rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secondary  migrations  he  con- 
templated were  confined  to  the  zone  above  the  groundwater-level, 
or  oxidized  zone,  in  which  sulphides  have  always  been  known 
to  occur.  The  novelty  of  his  view  would  appear  to  be  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  residual  masses  of  sulphides  that  have 
not  been  completely  oxidized,  but  that  in  many  cases  they  re- 
salt  from  an  actual  transference  of  material  and  a  re-deposition 
as  sulphides.  Thus,  in  closing  his  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
copper  and  ore-deposits,t  he  says : 


"  Whmt  is  the  origia  of  the  modiflcations  which  have  been  noted  in  a  general 
mj  in  the  upper  part  of  a  vein ;  modificatioiu  undoubtedlj  connected  with  nesj'- 
UK  to  the  Barf  ace,  and  which  disappear  in  depth?  Is  it  poasible  that  these  modi- 
fication* have  loinetiines  been  produced  contemporaneonsl;  with  the  filling  of  the 
vein,  oEiire  thej  always,  as  IB  inconteslablj  the  cue  in  manj  inatances,  the  result 

*  "I.  On  the  importance  of  deposits  bj  magmatic  inoIoBiou  and  segregation  in 
a  elaaification  of  ore-depoeils. 

"11.  On  the  part  played  by  the  phenomena  of  snperficial  alteration  and  the 
noewal  ol  movement  (migntions)  in  the  formation  of  ore-deposits." — vlnn.  de* 
JTmo,  Mh  oerio,  xiL,  1897,  p.  119-228. 

t  Oltes  Hin^nox  et  MAallUirea,  Paris,  1893,  vol.  i!.,  p.  232. 
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of  much  later  action ;  especially  of  the  introdnctioi)  of  mrfBce-mten  down  loa 
certain  level  called  bydioatatic  T" 

In  his  later  paper,  after  deecribing  the  succession  of  minenJa 
found  in  the  silver-deposits  of  Mexico  and  Bouth  America  aa 
an  upper  zone  of  chlorides  and  native  metals,  and  below  this  a 
bonanza-zone,  where  the  silver  and  copper  *'  coming  in  part 
from  the  surface  "  are  concentrated  by  a  sort  of  cementation  as 
rich  sulphides,  etc.  (both,  however,  being  above  the  water-level), 
he  speaks  of  the  chemical  processes  that  have  probably  gone 
on,  as  follows : 

"  The  Btmoapheric-waten  reached  the  deposit  bj  deeceDdin^  and  filtering  dowa 
slowly  aloDg  the  plane  of  the  vein  to  ascend  again  to  the  surface  only  after  a  or- 
cuit  that  is  more  or  lesa  loDg  and  complex.  It  revults  that  the  elements  disBoIved 
are  not  absolutely  lost  to  the  vein,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  them  ue 
only  slightly  displaced  from  above  downward,  and  are  re-ptecipilated  in  depth  in 
contact  with  unaltered  sulphides  in  the  form  of  insoluble  sulphides.  ThisKc- 
ondary  phenomenon,  which  is  particularly  marked  for  copper  and  mlver,  ofltn 
brings  about  a  special  concentration  of  these  two  metals  at  a  cerlun  distance  below 
the  surface,  so  that  below  the  oxides  and  carbocatee  that  characterise  the  acEntl 
outcrop  is  found  a  very  rich  loue,  or,  as  the  miners  of  the  New  World  exprea  it, 
a  bonanza,  in  which  copper  forms  gray-copper,  glance,  bomite,  etc  ;  whDe  lilTer 
aepanies  as  argentite,  brittle-sUver  and  raby  silver." 

European  Deposits, — The  great  pyrite-deposits  of  Rio  T^nto, 
Thareis,  etc.,  in  the  Huelva  provinces  of  southern  Spun,  are 
enormous  bodies,  analogous  in  geological  conditions  to  those 
of  Ducktown,  but  of  even  greater  volume.  The  gossan,  which 
extends  down  to  a  depth  of  130  to  150  feet,  consists  mfunly 
of  iron  oxide,  with  50  to  55  per  cent  iron,  a  little  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  and  only  a  trace  of  copper.  Between  this  and  the 
solid  pyrite  below  is  a  very  regularly  distributed  zone  of  earthy, 
porous  material,  irom  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  iu  thickness,  carry- 
ing an  average  value  of  about  f  35.00  per  ton  in  gold  and 
silver.  These  values  it  is  assumed  by  Vogt,*  who  has  last 
written  upon  the  region,  have  been  brought  down  in  solution 
by  ferric  sulphate  which,  in  contact  with  the  underlying  pyrite, 
has  been  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  with  precipitation  of  the 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  in  the  pyrite-mass  below  the  "  iron  hat" 
that  the  copper-values  are  found;  and  these  gradually  decrease 
with  depth  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  iu  the  upper  100  to  200  feet 

*  Ztit»e]»>:  Puik.  OtoL,  July,  1899,  pp.  249,  SSa 
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to  IJ  pep  cent  at  the  deptK  of  900  feet — varying  somewhat  with 
local  conditions.  The  geologists  who  have  studied  the  region 
account  for  this  decrease  by  assuming  that,  during  the  oxidation 
of  the  goBBsa,  the  original  copper-contents  were  leached  down 
and  re-precipitated  in  recent  fractures  and  clefts  in  the  pyrite 
mass,  thus  enriching  its  upper  part     Says  Vogt : 

"  In  poiDt  of  tact  we  find  such  Dunerals — copper-glance,  bomite  and  chalco- 
pjrile,  sometimes  with  galena,  zinc-blende  and  gray-copper,  and,  as  a  nile,  ac- 
companied b^  quartz — vaiy  otten  in  defte  and  cmcks  in  P7rite,  and  these  min- 
eiali  are,  without  doubt,  of  yonnger  (secondary)  formation.  At  times  these  clefts 
are  so  large  that  they  can  be  peparatety  mined  ;  thus,  the  old  Boman  mining  was 
dime  chiefly  on  these  richer  clefts  within  the  poorer  mass  of  pyrite.  Moat  com- 
monly, however,  they  are  quite  small  and  constitnta  a  strongly  branching  net- 
work in  the  normal  pyrite-mass ;  and  that  tbe  copper-content  of  these  secondary 
mineiala  is  derived  from  the  weathered,  superficial  roass  is  shown  quite  simply  in 
the  tict  that  these  veins  are  most  common  in  tbe  zone  immediaCelx  under  the 
'Iran  hat.'  They  extend  downward  something  like  a  hundred  meters  or  more, 
ind  then  oommences  the  solid  pyTite-mass,  little  fissured  and  oomparatirely  bar- 
ren of  copper." 

He  also  mentions  a  decrease  of  copper-contents  with  depth 
in  the  great  vertical  pyrite-depositfl  of  Vigsnaa,  in  Norway, 
and  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  former  has  heen  worked 
to  &  depth  of  735  meters  and  the  latter  to  850  meters. 

At  Monte  Catini,  in  Italy,  the  rich  copper-ore  occurs  in 
masses  sometimes  of  several  cubic  metres  in  size  with  an 
arrangement  of  concentric  zones  which  grow  successively 
richer  in  copper  towards  the  periphery.  These  masses  are 
Bometimes  isolated;  sometimes  connected  with  metalliferous 
veins.  Balls  of  glance  occur  sometimes  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  The  larger  masses  consist  of  chalcopyrite  at  the  center, 
anrrounded  first,  by  bomite,  and  then  on  the  outside  by  chalco- 
cite,  which  sometimes  passes  into  native-copper.  These  rich 
masses  occur  in  a  zone  of  recent  movement  which  is  easily 
penetrable  by  surface-waters.  In  depth  the  rich  sulphides  cease 
and  the  ore  consists  of  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite,  the  latter  be- 
coming more  and  more  predominant  with  depth. 

There  are  many  other  European  examples  which  would 
donbtless  show  evidence  of  secondary  enrichment,  if  examined 
with  that  question  in  view.  In  the  great  zinc-,  lead-  and  silver- 
depofflts  of  Laurinm,  in  Greece,  for  instance,  it  seems  that  this 
process  might  explun  some  of  tbe  phenomena  aboat  which 
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there  has  been  bo  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
that  have  examined  them. 

Deposits  in  Arid  Regions. — De  Laansy,  who  has  studied  the 
literature  of  Mexican  and  South  American  mines  very  exten- 
sively, makes  the  following  general  statement  as  to  the  average 
conditions  of  the  silver-ores  in  those  countries  from  the  surface 
downwards : 

"  Near  the  surface  the  silver  in  the  veini  is  in  the  lutJTe  ebtle,  with  chbrido, 
bromidea,  iodidea,  etc.,  asaodated  with  oxide»  of  iron,  manguieae  and  often  of 
copper ;  if  the  gan^e  is  uliceoua,  it  Bhowa  a  honejcomb  upect,  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  the  sulphides  which  it  foraierl/  held ;  frequentlj  red  and  gnr 
clajB  are  associated  with  it.  These  ores  are  the  poeos,  ^laeajo*,  eoloTadoa,  etc.,  of 
the  Spanish-American  miners,  which  are  designated  b;  the  general  term  ndda 
oofidus  (free  milling  ores),  but  whose  tenor  in  ulver  is  ottsD  small  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  deposit. 

"Lower  down,  at  about  60  to  150metera,  appettrs  the bonanza-sone of  theHed- 
cans,  where  bj  a  sort  of  phenomenoD  of  cementation  is  concentrated  the  silver, 
coming  in  part  from  the  surface  (often  with  the  copper,  if  this  is  abundant  in  the 
deposit),  The  silver  is  here  in  the  state  of  sulphide  (Ag^) ;  the  copper  as  chil- 
cocite,  giB7-copper  (itself  often  a^ientiferons)  and  bomite ;  iron  is  wanting  or  is 
in  the  form  of  oxide ;  lead,  not  abundant,  is  moetl}'  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

"  Finally,  when  one  passes  below  the  hjrdroetatic  level,  which  is  raielj  lower 
than  400  or  SCO  meters,  one  finds  the  complex  vein-filling  of  sulphides,  antimni- 
ides  and  arsenides,  which  in  their  primitive  form  extend  indefinitely  in  depth ; 
that  !h,  one  has,  in  proportionB  varying  with  different  depodta,  galena,  more  or 
leas  argentiferous,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  anenopyrite,  blende,  etc,  with  lew 
abundant  silver-minerals." 

My  personal  oheervatlons  in  these  countries  have  been  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  Peru  and  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  respectively.  In  Peru,  I  saw  a 
dull-black  copper-glance,  brought  from  the  iamons  Cerro  de 
Pasco  mining-district,  where  silver-mining  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  for  centuries.  This  ore  is  said  to  be  found  wherever 
the  workings  have  been  carried  down  below  the  water-level, 
and  is  estimated  to  constitute  a  zone  of  great  extent  and  value 
beneath  all  the  old  workings.  It  is  evidently  a  concentration 
by  leaching  of  the  small  amount  of  copper  that  was  dissemi- 
nated through  the  now  oxidized  ores  above. 

In  Chihuahua,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  silver- 
deposits  below  the  water-level ;  but  in  the  middle  levels  of  the 
mines,  at  200  to  300  feet  below  the  surface,  oxidized  and  un- 
altered sulphide  ore-bodies  were  not  infrequently  foaud  side 
by  side,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  level.     The  former,  generally 
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Id  a  foot-wall  streak,  conetitate  the  Colorado  ores  of  the  Mezican 
miners,  and  carry  rich  ailver-miQerals  in  a  red  clayey  material 
that  contains  rolled  fragments  of  quartz  and  ore,  and  is  evi- 
dently on  a  plane  of  movement  subsequent  to  the  mineralization. 
The  latter,  which  consist  of  pyrite,  galena  and  blende  in  a  dense 
hard  matrix,  occur  in  greater  bulk  than  the  richer  ores,  and  ap- 
parently owe  their  escape  from  oxidation  to  their  impenetra- 
bility to  surface-waters.  The  sulphide  is  so  much  lower  in 
grade  than  the  Colorado  ore,  that  it  was  generally  left  by  the 
early  miners,  and  now  constitutes  a  concentrating-ore,  Evi> 
dently  the  foot-wall  streak,  which  often  opens  out  into  great 
"  bonanzas,"  was  enriched  by  the  leaching  of  such  parts  of  the 
other  ore  as  bad  been  thoroughly  decomposed. 

In  Australia,  the  arid  climate  of  which  presents  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  foand  in  Arizona,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
we  would  expect,  as  in  the  latter  regions,  to  find  abundant  evi- 
dence of  secondary  alteration  of  ore-deposits.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  descriptions  of  many  of  the  important  mines  of  that  region 
make  mention  of  phenomena  which  seem  to  be  most  readily 
explainable  on  this  theory,  although,  until  they  have  been  ex- 
amined with  this  end  in  view,  one  cannot  be  sure  how  far  all 
the  evidence  will  support  it.  In  the  famous  Broken  Hill  lode, 
as  described  by  Jaquet  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  New  South  "Wales,  certain  oecurrenoea  are  definitely 
described  by  him  as  secondary  sulphides.*  The  primary  sul- 
phide-ore is  an  intimate  mixture  of  argentiferous  galena  and 
zinc-blende,  with  quartz,  garnet  and  feldspar,  and  pyrite,  chal- 
eopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  wulfenite  and  flnorite  as  accessory  con- 
stituents. These  ores  contain  on  an  average  5  to  36  oz.  of 
silver  per  ton,  7  to  50  per  cent  of  lead,  and  14  to  80  per  cent, 
of  zinc.     Mr.  Jaquet  says : 

"  Sulphide-oie,  secoDdarj,  occori  ta  a  thin  layer,  varjing  in  thicknees  from  8 
inches  to  S  feet,  whicli  coaU  the  ordinarj  sulphidee  at  all  pointB  where  diy  ore, 
rich  in  mlver,  comee  in  contact  with  them.  Resembling  toot  somewhat  in  appear- 
■Dce,  it  has  been  Damed  'aootjMilphide-ore'  b7theminen.  It  ie.  without  doubt, 
ordinaiy  mlphide  on  altered  and  enriched  bj  contact  with  dry  ores." 

These  enriched  ores  carry  up  to  250  oz.  silver  per  ton  and  12 

•  Man.  OtoL  Sir.,  Jfeu SotOh  Waki,  Geology,  No.  6,  Sydney,  1894,  p.  68.  See 
^ao  Zatiekr.  PmJt.  GtoL, -^qL  y.,  p.  95.     1897. 
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per  cent,  of  copper.  The  dry  silver-oreB  are  the  antimonial  and 
areeDical  sulphides  of  silver,  poljbaaite,  stromeyerite,  dyscrasite, 
prouatite,  pyrargyrite,  stephanite,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  kaolin-ore  that  forms  the  hulk  of  the  oxidized  zone 
in  the  locali^  deBcrihed,  and  carries  oxidized  minerals  of  iron, 
manganese,  lead  and  copper.  This,  also,  is  of  much  lower  grade 
than  the  enriched  salphide.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  the  process  of  alteration  by  surface-agencies  the  oxidation 
products — especially  the  silver-  and  copper-combinatiouH — have 
been  leached  down  and  redeposited  as  sulphides,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  contact  with  the  original  sulphides  of  the  depoMt. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  descriptions  that  the  enrichment 
has  extended  to  any  considerable  distance  below  the  contact- 
zone  of  altered  with  relatively  unaltered  material.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  later  fractures  which  would  adroit  the 
descending  solution;  or  it  may  be  that  enrichments  do  exist 
which  have  not  yet  been  detected  through  want  of  systematic 
search. 

In  tJie  neighboring  Broken  Hill  Consols  mine,  as  described 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,*  there  is  evidence  of  still  more  exten- 
sive secondary  eurichment  of  sulphides,  the  silver-minerals 
being  mainly  in  the  rather  rare  and  unusually  rich  forms  of 
stromeyerite,  dyscrasite,  fahlerz  and  antimonial  silver  chloride. 
Although  occurring  in  the  same  country  rocks  ae  the  maiu 
Broken  Hill  deposit,  instead  of  being,  as  in  that  case,  in  the 
form  known  as  "  saddle  reefs,"  which  conform  with  the  schis- 
tosity  and  are  of  great  size,  they  are  found  only  in  compara- 
tively narrow  veins  which  distinctly  cross  the  achistosity.  The 
vein  is  mineralized  only  at  the  intersection  of  what  is  knowQ 
as  cross-veins,  and,  of  the  rich  silver-minerals  mentioned  above, 
some  "  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  lower  workings,  though 
each  has  been  found  at  some  distance  below  the  water-level;" 
while  those  that  are  found  at  greater  depth  occur  there  in 
smaller  quantities  and  "  have  been  found  to  Assume  a  distinct 
track  and  are  evidently  the  continuation  of  the  larger  deposits 
worked  in  the  upper  levels."  The  so-called  cross-veins  are  de- 
scribed as  "  a  succession  of  rock-joints  formed  along  a  line  of 
weakness  and  enlarged  in  places  by  a  process  of  removal  and 

•  TWmt.,  ixtL,  69,  71,  78. 
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replacement."  The  more  important  one,  which  is  figured  (p. 
73),  falls  vertically  on  the  lode  which  has  a  shallow  dip  near 
the  surface,  and  immediately  below  it  in  the  main  vein  is  an 
accomalatioD  of  stromeyerite,  dyscrasite  and  more  or  less  oxi- 
dized material  impr^inated  with  silver  chloride.  The  cross- 
veins  carr^  in  some  cases  blende  and  galena;  in  others  only 
pyrite. 

While  Mr.  Smith  has  recourse  to  secondary  concentration 
for  the  enrichmeiit  of  the  oxidized  zone,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  oceorred  to  him  that  the  concentrations  of  rich  mineral 
below  this  zone  might  also  have  been  produced  by  solutions 
along  the  mun  fissure  from  the  cross-veins.  He  brings  forward 
a  theory  of  electro-magnetic  currents  to  account  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  minerals  at  these  intersections. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  theorize  on  the  observations  of  others; 
but  in  the  present  case,  it  seems  legitimate  to  ofier  the  sugges- 
tion that,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  electric  action  as  a 
stimnlant  to  the  chemical  reactions,  it  is  necessary  to  predicate 
previons  conditions  which  will  render  the  reactions  possible. 
In  the  case  of  these  cross-veins,  as  in  those  of  the  indicators  of 
Ballarat,  and  the  similar  fahlbands  of  Norway,  which  are  all 
zones  of  relatively  barren  pyritiferouB  materials  crossing  the 
ore-bearing  veins,  it  seems,  in  a  general  way,  that  reactions  be- 
tween salts  of  the  metals  and  their  sulphides  have  been  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  concentration  of  the  more  valuable  metals 
at  or  near  the  intersection.  There  will  have  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  differing  conditions  in  such  districts,  or  groups  of  deposits, 
and  it  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  descending  solutions  for  the  salt«  of  the  metals  in 
every  case ;  they  may  have  been  contained  in  ascending  solutions. 
An  instance  where  it  seems  probable  that  there  has  been  enrich- 
ment from  ascending  salt^^lutions  is  the  Geyser  mine  at  Silver 
Cliff,  Colorado,*  where,  in  a  narrow  vein  at  2000  feet  in  depth, 
is  an  unusually  rich  and  very  recent-looking  body  of  sulphides 
of  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper.  The  ascending  waters  which 
issue  from  the  parallel  and  at^oining  fissures  are  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  carry,  apparently  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonates, small  amounts  of  the  metals  found  in  the  veins.  What- 


•  V.  8.  CM.  &«■.,  VtA  Am>.  Sep.,  Fart  ii.,  p.  46«, 
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ever  may  have  been  the  original  form  in  which  the  metallic 
minerals  were  brought  to  this  deposit,  it  eeems  evident  that  at 
the  present  day  thej  maet  be  coming  in  as  carbonates  and  be 
deposited  as  sulphides  iu  contact  with  the  already  eidetiag  snl. 
phides,  thaa  enriching  the  latter. 

SUHHART. 

From  the  foregoing  geolo^cal  evidence,  which  could  be 
doubtless  very  much  enlarged,  it  appears  to  be  fairly  well  es- 
tablished : 

1.  That  descending  waters  not  only  cause  migrations,  or 
transference  and  recoacentratton,  of  the  alteration  products  of 
the  original  vein-materials  in  oxidized  form,  producing  in  one 
place  an  enrichment,  and  in  another  possibly  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  original  deposit,  but  that  in  their  further  down- 
ward course  the  oxidized  forms  are  frequently  reduced  and  re- 
deposited  as  sulphides,  thereby  producing  s  sulphide  enrich- 
ment of  the  original  vein-materials. 

2.  That  this  secondary  enrichment  of  sulphides  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  reduction  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  bat  is 
frequent  where  no  organic  matter  can  be  supposed  to  be  pres- 
ent; it  occurs  m^nly  in  contact  with  the  ori^ntd  sulphides  of 
the  deposits,  and  is,  presumably,  a  result  of  chemical  reaction 
between  these  sulphides  and  the  materials  brought  down  in 
solution  by  the  descending  waters. 

3.  That  while  this  re-deposition  of  sulphides  in  many  cases 
appears  to  commence  at  or  near  the  groundwater-Ievel,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  necessary  connection  with  that  level,  and 
may  under  favorable  conditions  extend  below  that  level  for  a 
distance  as  yet  nndetermined,  the  most  important  favoring  con- 
ditions appearing  to  be  recent  or  post-mineral  fractures,  which 
have  admitted  a  relatively  free  and  uninterrupted  descent  of 
these  waters. 

In  endeavoring  to  trace  back  the  processes  by  which  the 
results  have  been  brought  about,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  physical  changes  that  may  be  assumed  to  have  takeo 
place  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  a  g^ven  ore-deposit 
was  originally  formed  and  before  it  reached  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  found  at  the  present  day.  These  changes  necessa- 
rily vary  with  each  mining  region  or  district,  being  in  some 
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cases  very  cooBiderable,  in  others  relatively  slight  They  may 
be  classed  ander  two  general  categories : 

Firsty  the  rock  shatterings  resulting  from  dynamic  force 
connected  with  earth-movements  or  eruptive  action.  These 
have  opened  channels  for  the  entrance  of  surface-waters  within 
the  rock-mass  and  thereby  extended  the  areas  to  which  the 
chemical  actions  produced  by  the  latter  may  have  extended. 

SecoTui,  the  erosion  or  denudation  to  which  the  region  has 
been  subjected,  and  which  has  gradually  worn  down  the  origi- 
nal surface  to  its  present  configuration.  As  a  result  of  this 
wearing  down  the  lower  parts  of  an  ore-deposit  have  been  con- 
tinually approaching  the  surface,  and  in  no  case,  probably,  is 
what  was  originally  the  superficial  portion  of  an  ore-deposit 
etill  in  existence.  The  amount  of  the  wearing  away  is  not 
always  determinable,  but  it  may  have  been  very  large ;  thus,  at 
Leadville,  I  estimated  that  in  round  numbers  a  thickness  of 
about  10,000  feet  of  rocks  had  been  worn  away  in  order  to 
bring  the  ore-bodies  at  present  exposed  to  the  surface. 

In  the  Butte  district,  where  there  are  no  stratified  rocks, 
there  exists  no  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  accurately  the 
amonnt  of  denudation,  but  the  readily  disintegrable  character 
of  the  granite  country-rock  and  the  Suiting  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  show  that  it  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
There  the  ore-deposits  occurring  along  nearly  vertical  fissures, 
and  the  later  shattering  having  produced  extraordinarily 
abundant  secondary  fissures  nearly  coincident  with  the  earlier 
ones,  the  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  an  abundant 
leaching  down  of  the  material  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  sur- 
&ce-waters.  As  the  surface  gradually  lowered  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  insoluble  materials  were  carried  off  mechanically ; 
of  the  soluble  minerals,  however,  but  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion would  have  been  removed  by  the  actual  surface  run-off. 
The  greater  portion  would  have  been  carried  back  to  lower 
levels  before  they  came  near  enough  to  the  actual  surface  to  be 
taken  op  in  the  run-oil*. 

It  will  aid  our  conception  to  divide  the  veins  theoretically 
into  three  horizontal  zones.  The  upper-  or  sur&ce-zone,  that 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  present  surfitce,  is  necessarily 
the  zone  of  highest  and  most  recent  oxidation.  Any  sulphides 
fbnnd  in  it  will  simply  be  residual  masses  which,  for  some 
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reason,  the  oxidation  haa  not  completely  penetrated.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  thia  zone  will  have  been 
mainly  of  removal,  rarely  of  addition,  and  any  enrichment  that 
will  have  come  aboat  in  this  zone  will  have  been,  aa  a  rale,  dif- 
ferential, resulting  from  the  greater  proportion  of  valnelese  or 
base  metalB  removed. 

The  second  or  intermediate-zone  may  be  called  the  zone  of 
oxide-enrichment  In  this,  the  lees  soluble  or  more  readily 
precipitable  metals  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
zone  above,  are  found  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  or  in  some  cases 
as  native-metala. 

The  third  zone  may  he  called  the  zone  of  sulphide-enrich- 
ment, in  which  the  materials  brought  down  in  solution,  and 
not  deposited  in  the  zone  next  above,  are  deposited  as  sulphides 
(also  as  sulph-arsenides  and  sulph-antimonidea)  or  in  some  cases 
as  native-metals  in  contact  with  the  original  salphides  of  the 
deposit. 

The  presence  of  organic  matter  would  hasten  the  reduction 
to  sulphide,  and  might  cause  the  deposition  of  the  latter,  under 
&vorable  conditions,  even  at  the  surface,  hut  it  should  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  accidental,  rather  tban  an  essential  occurrence. 

These  zones  are,  as  has  been  said,  a  theoretical  conception; 
in  practice  they  are  rarely  well-defined,  and  in  many  cases  one 
or  more  may  be  wanting.  One  will  run  into  the  other,  and,  as 
denudation  progresses,  a  lower  zone  is  slowly  changing  to  the 
one  next  above  it;  thus,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  a  constantly 
richer  zone  that  rises  to  the  sur&ce  to  he  oxidized,  and  has  part 
of  its  oxidation  products  carried  back  and  re-deposited  either  aa 
oxides  or  sulphides.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal.  Hit 
longer  a  deposit  haa  been  subjected  to  denudation  the  greater 
wiB  be  Am  ■■"■'*■■■'"■»*  below  the  surface-aoae.  The  rate  of 
denudation  may  also  have  inflneiMttVfatt  tfae  amount  of  enrich- 
ment, for  it  can  be  conceived  that  tiw  auibmja  loAa  may  be  so 
readily  disintegrabla  »mi  tibe  rst«  of  erosion  ander  fayonog 
climatic  comditiona  maybe  so  rapid,  that  the  Burface-r^atond  of 
Ae  oxidized  material,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  may  pro- 
ceed so  mach  faster  than  the  downward  seepage  along  the 
plaoe  of  the  ore-deposit,  that  little  or  no  enrichment  of  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  deposit  may  have  taken  place. 

Such  a  rapid  denudation  may  be  conceived  to  have  taken 
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place  oa  exposed  points  daring  the  ice-iDvaeion  of  the  glacial 
period,  at  which  time,  moreover,  under  the  low  surfaee-tem- 
peratnres  chemical  decompositioti  would  have  been  relatively 
.  Blug^h.  In  arid  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  great 
heat  would  render  chemical  decomposition  more  energetic,  and 
where  there  hae  been  not  only  no  ice-action,  bat  also  compara- 
tively little  erosion  by  water  to  wear  down  the  surface,  we 
ehonld  expect  the  zone  of  oxide-enriebment  to  extend  down  to 
great  depths,  but  if  the  aridity  were  so  great  that  there  waa 
very  little  water  percolating  through  the  rocks  in  depth,  there 
might  be  but  little  salphide-enrichment. 

Chtmical  Processes  Involved. — ^I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  dis- 
cnss  in  detul  the  chemical  processes  that  are  involved  in  the 
changes  which  are  shown  to  have  taken  place  by  the  above 
quoted  observations.  They  necessarily  vary  from  one  deposit  to 
another  under  the  varying  mineralogical  and  physical  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  each  place.  Moreover,  the  chemical  re- 
actions that  are  suggested  by  previous  investigations  should  be 
tested  experimentally  before  any  one  can  state  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  what  the  succession  of  chemical  processes  in  a 
given  case  has  been ;  for  these  investigations  have  generally 
been  conducted  with  another  object  in  view,  or  with  a  different 
conception  of  the  actual  conditions  in  nature. 

Mr.  Weed,  in  his  paper  already  cited,  has  given  quite  full 
quotations  from  all  the  authorities  that  bear  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat  them,  but  only  give  a  brief 
general  statement  of  the  main  processes  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  mineralogical  conditions  that  are 
foand  in  the  ore-deposits  cited  above,  laying  more  stress  on 
the  natural  occurrences  that  illustrate  the  actual  changes. 

The  most  common  sulphide-minerals  in  original  ore-deposits 
are  the  iron  sulphides,  pyrite,  marcasite,  pyrrhotite,  chaleo- 
pyrite  and  arsenopyrite ;  and  next  to  these,  galena,  zinc-blende 
and  various  copper  sulphides.  While  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  other  metallic  compounds  in  ore-deposits,  yet  in  most  deposits 
the  greater  bulk  is  so  far  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  above 
minerals  that  the  chemical  changes  will  be  largely  governed  by 
the  reactions  to  which  these  appear  to  be  subject.  Of  these 
Bulphides  marcasite  is  the  most  readily  decomposed,  while 
pyrite,  if  occurring  by  itself  in  pure  crystals,  often  proves  very 
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resistant  to  alteration.  Where  there  are  mixed  sulphides,  how- 
ever, the  oxidation  is  observed  to  proceed  more  rapidly  and  aU 
are  readily  attacked. 

The  actual  changes  observed  by  me  in  a  great  body  of  pyrite 
carrying  galena  in  a  limestone  country-rock,  which  had  under- 
gone partial  decomposition  from  the  periphery  inwards,  are 
as  follows  :*  The  original  fresh  pyrite  or  marcasite  crystals  are 
iirst  disintegrated  and  slightly  pitted  on  the  snr&ce,  then 
changed  to  melanterite  or  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate  and  the 
galena  becomes  anglesite.  In  the  outer  or  more  fully  oxidized 
zone  the  iron-vitriol  has  changed  in  part  to  yellow  basic  sul- 
phate; in  part  to  limonite  with  a  separation  of  native  sulphur. 

The  theoretical  changes  that  are  assumed  to  take  place  by 
the  action  of  watera  carrying  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents  are: 
first,  an  alteration  of  the  iron  sulphide  to  ferrous  sulphate  with 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  whicli 
may  have  oxidized  to  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid.  By  further 
oxidation  the  ferrous  sulphate  will  become,  in  part  at  least, 
ferric  sulphate,  and  this  in  its  turn  will  react  upon  the  remaning 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  upon  the  sulphides,  and  form  more  ferrouB 
sulphate  or  sulphates  of  the  other  metals  which  are  present 
By  this  cycle  of  reactions  a  supply  of  both  ferric  and  ferrona 
sulphates  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  the  oxidized  zone,  but 
the  extending  downwards  of  the  ferric  salts  would  decrease  ae 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  waters  became  less  abundant. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  sulphates  of  the  metals  thus 
formed  would  be  transported  for  greater  or  less  distances,  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  their  solubility,  the  iron  sulphates  being 
the  moat  soluble ;  next,  those  of  copper  and  zinc ;  silver  sul- 
phate is  less  soluble  and  also  more  readily  decomposed,  while 
lead  sulphate  is  extremely  insoluble. 

This  accords  with  the  facts  generally  observed  in  nature. 
Thus,  from  the  gossan,  which  is  generally  a  porous  siliceous 
mass  stained  by  the  limonite  or  hematite  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  part  of  the  iron  sulphate,  the  copper-  and  zinc- 
salts  may  have  been  more  or  less  completely  removed  or  tranS" 
formed  to  leas  soluble  carbonates  and  silicates.  Where  galena 
has  been  present  in  considerable  amount  the  sulpbate  (angle- 
site)  is  generally  found  quite  near  the  snr&ce  or  forming  a  coat^ 

•  Pnc  Ofo.  Sei.  Soe.,  voL  iL,  p.  101 
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ing  around  residual  masBes  of  galena  which  some  think  it  has 
protected  from  oxidatioD.  Where  carbonate  of  lime  is  present, 
as  in  limeetone  deposits,  it  is  transformed  to  the  carbonate 
(cemssite)  which  is  more  soluble,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  an  ezceea  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be  transported  from  its 
original  location  and  concentrated  in  bonanzas  of  more  or  less 
crystalline  mineral.  The  silver  sulphate  formed  near  the  surface 
is  generally  transformed  to  the  chloride,  but  is  not  infrequently 
reduced  to  the  native  state.  Gold  probably  does  not  form  a 
sulphate,  but  when  combined,  as  in  the  form  of  the  telluride, 
is  directly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent  soluble  in  ferric  sulphide,  and  would  in  part  be 
transported  by  this  solution  until  it  is  precipitated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  condition  which  may  occur  in 
contact  with  the  sulphide  or  with  ferrous  salts. 

Under  certaio  conditions  ferric  sulphate  will  decompose  the 
metallic  sulphides  with  the  formation  of  ferrous  salts  and  sul- 
phates of  the  metals ;  possibly  also  with  a  solution  of  part  as 
sulphides.  Actual  test  has  shown  that  it  acts  with  great  readi- 
ness on  the  iron  sulphides,  but  much  more  slowly  on  silver  sul- 
phides. The  action  of  copper  sulphide  has  not  been  tested,  but 
is  probably  intermediate  between  the  two. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  oxygen  included  in 
snr&ce-waters  would  gradually  be  eliminated  with  depth,  and 
Lepsius*  has  shown  by  actual  experimental  tests  of  waters  taken 
from  bore-holes  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  fairly  uniform  de- 
crease of  eontained-oxygen  in  the  waters  with  depth.  The 
oxygen  would  be  more  rapidly  exhausted  in  a  region  of  active 
chemical  action,  such  as  an  ore-deposit  in  process  of  alteration ; 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  each  case  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain depth  at  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  the 
general  tendency  in  the  reactions  which  take  place  will  be  re- 
ducing rather  than  oxidizing,  and  when  no  organic  matter  is 
present  we  must  look  to  the  original  sulphide  minerals  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  agents  for  reducing  the  sulphates  to  sul- 
phides again,  or  to  the  native  state. 

The  most  pertinent  investigations  bearing  upon  the  reactions 
that  would  take  place  are  those  undertaken  by  E.  F.  Anthonf 

*  Btr.d.  DttOKk.  Chan.  OetdltehfL,  vol.  zviii.,  p.  2487.    188S. 
t  Jour./.  Prak.  Oum.,  vol  i.,  No.  6,  p.  353. 
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in  1887,  primarily  for  iacilitating  analytical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, which  were  continued  later  on  the  aame  lines  by  E. 
Schiirmann,*  for  which  reason  they  are  generally  known  as 
the  "  Schiirniann  "  reactions.  By  these  it  was  estahlished  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  sulphides  of  certain  of  the  metak  the 
salts  of  other  metals  would  be  decomposed  and  the  metal  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  indicating  thus  that  the  latter  metal  pos- 
sesses a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  following  series  of  the  more  common  metals  was  established 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  sulphur:  Mercury,  silver, 
copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  nickel, 
cobalt,  iron,  arsenic,  thallium,  and  manganese.  Id  other  words, 
a  salt  of  any  metal  in  the  series  would  be  decomposed  by  the  snl- 
phide  of  any  succeeding  metal,  and  the  first  metal  precipitated 
as  sulphide.  Thus,  from  silver-  or  copper-ealta  the  metal  would 
be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  lead,  zinc,  or  iron  sulphides. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  important  agentfor  the  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  Bulphidee,  and  this  is  not  infrequently  found 
in  mine-waters.  It  is  aaeumed  to  be  given  oft  in  the  deposition 
of  the  various  forms  of  pyrite,  and  qualitative  tests  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  Survey  have  shown  that  it  ia  evolved  in  the 
treatment  of  pyritous  ores  by  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thoogli 
less  freely  with  pure  pyrite  than  with  mixed  sulphides. 

Ferrous  sulphate  will  also  precipitate  many  of  the  metalB 
from  their  solutions  in  the  native  state ;  possibly  in  some  caaefl 
as  sulphides  with  the  formation  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  it  is 
probable  that  other  ferrous  combinations  will  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  mines  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  which  are 
remarkable  tor  the  abundance  of  native-silver  below  the  water- 
level,  Vogtf  assumes,  for  the  occurrences  of  the  metal,  as  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  fine  cracks  in  the  country-rock  and  even  in 
garnets,  that  it  has  been  precipitated  from  its  solution  through 
the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  silicates. 

The  reaction  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  a  solution  of  silver-salt  is 
easily  tested  in  the  laboratory.  The  silver  is  readily  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state  and  the  solution  colored  brown  by 
the  ferric  sulphate  formed.  With  an  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate 
present,  as  near  the  oui>crop  of  ore-deposita,  this  might  account 

*  LiebiK'B  ^tn.  d.  Ohem.,  vol.  249,  18SS,  pp.  326-360. 
t  Jw.f.  Frak.  OetA.,  April,  1899,  p.  118. 
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for  the  Beparation  of  native-silver  from  silver-ealts,  while  on  the 
other  hand  with  an  excess  of  ferric  oxide  the  silver  might  be 
carried  further  down  in  solution. 

In  the  copper-depoBits,  to  which  my  studies  have  been  more 
especially  directed,  one  often  finds  a  black  sooty  alteration 
product  in  pjritous  ores  just  at  the  water-level  which  it  has 
been  the  cnstom  to  call  an  "  oxysulphuret,"  but  which,  so  far 
as  teBted,  has  always  proved  to  he  amorphouB  copper-glance. 
It  ie  evidently  a  very  recent  formation  and  it  might  be  reasoned 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  become  crystalline.  On  the 
other  hand,  chslcopyrite  is  by  some  considered  to  he  a  com- 
pound of  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,S)  and  ferric  sulphide  (Fe^S,)  as 
bomite  ie,  in  a  similar  way,  considered  to  consist  of  cuprous 
(Cii^)  and  cupric  (CuS)  sulphides  with  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS). 
In  the  attack  by  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphide  the  iron  molecule 
would  first  be  removed,  and  in  the  case  of  chalcopyrite  the 
Cu^  might  be  left  in  the  amorphous  powder  above  noted.  If, 
however,  the  attack  was  continued  until  copper  sulphate  was 
formed,  this  being  precipitated  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  in  contact  with  unaltered  sulphide,  by  analogy  with  results 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  the  precipitated  sulphide  would  be  a 
black  amorphous  powder.  Such  a  precipitate  was  obtained  by 
A.  P.  Brown*  by  the  action  of  powdered  pyrite  on  a  neutral 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  under  pressure  during  his  investi- 
gations, by  which  he  proved,  as  he  assumed,  that  marcasite  is 
largely  composed  of  the  ferrous  sulphide,  and  pyrite  contains 
more  ferric  sulphide. 

Bischoft  states  that  the  amorphous  precipitates  from  solu- 
tion by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gradually  assume  a  metallic 
laster  and  tend  to  become  crystalline  when  extremely  dilute  solu- 
tions are  used  and  the  reagent  is  passed  sufficiently  slowly  over 
the  precipitates.  In  other  words,  under  conditions  more  nearly 
approaching  those  that  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  nature. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  C.  Doelter  has  made  a  series  of  synthet- 
ical experiments  in  which,  by  treating  metallic  salts  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  solutions,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  crys- 
talline form  most  of  the  common  sulphide  minerals:  namely,  py- 
rite, chalcopyrite,  bornite,  chalcocite,  covellite,  galena,  bournon- 

■  Proc  Amtr.  Pliilot.  Soc,  vol  zxxiiL,  No.  145,  p.  240.     1894. 

t  LeJirbueh  d.  Chmiu  u.  PAy*.  Qnl.,  Beoond  edition,  Boao,  1866,  toL  iii.,  p.  721. 
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ite,miBrg7rite,jameBonite*  and  pyTrhotite.t  The  experiments 
were  coDducted  at  moderately  elevated  temperataree ;  geuerallj 
about  100°  C.  Such  temperatures  are  need  in  the  laboratory  to 
hasteD  the  chemical  actioD,  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
effects  would  be  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  Buch  as 
would  be  found  in  ore-depoaits,  if  sufficient  time  could  be  allowed. 
In  nature  it  is  probable  that  changes  in  temperature  may  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  producing  Bolution  or  precipitation 
of  minerals,  for  it  has  been  found  that  a  mineral-salt  which  waa 
taken  up  in  solution  at  a  given  temperature  ifi  sometimes  rede- 
posited  under  a  change  in  temperature. 

More  significant,  however,  than  laboratory  experiments,  are 
the  synthetical  processes  of  nature,  which,  as  shown  by  Danbr^e 
and  other  European  geologists,  have  been  detected  in  the  manj 
thermal  springs,  where  Roman  metals  and  coins  of  copper  and 
other  metals  have  lain  for  centuries  subjected  to  the  action  of 
waters  containing  feeble  solutions  of  mineral  sulphates.  Among 
the  minerals  thus  formed  crystals  of  tetrahedrite,  chalcocite, 
bomite,  chalcopyrite  and  others  have  been  recognized.  At  the 
Springs  of  Bourbon  I'Archambault,]:  the  succession  of  mineral 
coatings  around  the  metallic  copper  of  the  coin  ia  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  series  which  has  been  noted  above  in  copper-mines 
as  the  normal  change  in  waters  by  secondary  changes ;  namely, 
next  the  metallic-copper,  first,  black  copper-glance;  then  bo^ 
nite ;  then  chalcopyrite. 

That  the  reactions  necessary  to  produce  these  changes  have 
taken  place  in  nature  in  a  certain  regular  series  is,  in  itself,  iair 
ground  for  assuming  that  under  possible  variations  of  condi- 
tions, the  same  changes  might  take  place  in  reversed  order;  for 
it  is  recognized  by  modem  chemists  that  the  reactions  between 
two  substances  which  produce  two  other  substances  are  part  of 
a  tendency  to  establish  a  condition  of  equilibriom,  as  it  is  called, 
between  the  substances  involved,  and  that  this  tendency  can  be 
modified  by  different  conditions  of  concentration,  temperature, 
pressure,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  reaction  will 
proceed  in  one  direction  under  one  set  of  conditions,  and  in 
the  reverse  direction  under  another. 

■  Zeilxeh./.  Kryttaliogr.  u.  Mneral.,  toL  zL,  p.  40. 

t  Mitier.  u.  Felrvg.  MUth.  v.  Tiehermai,  ToL  vii.,  p.  535. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  N.  StokeB  of  the  TJ.  B.  OeologiceJ 
Snrvej  for  the  following  conciae  statement  of  the  present  views 
of  chemists  on  this  subject : 

"  It  is  DOW  generally  recognized  by  physical  chemists  that  no 
reaction  is  complete  in  the  sense  expressed  by  chemical  equa- 
tions. Every  reaction  tends  to  a  condition  of  equilibrium  lying 
between  the  two  extremes ;  sometimes  at  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance from  both ;  sometimes  so  close  to  one  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  This  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  may  be  varied  as  follows : 

"  (1)  By  an  increase  of  the  relative  concentration  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  equation  which  tends  to  shift  equilibrium  to  the 
other  side.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  relative  concentra- 
tion of  one  term  on  the  same  side,  or  by  removing  the  reaction 
products  aa  fast  as  formed. 

"  (2)  By  an  increase  of  temperature  which,  besides  increasing 
the  reaction-velocity,  shifts  the  equilibrium  more  or  less,  and 
always  toward  that  aide  of  the  equation  which  contains  the  most 
energy.  The  reaction  velocitjis  the  speed  at  which  the  system  ap- 
proaches equilibrium.  In  some  cases  this  is  immeasurably  great, 
in  others  so  small  as  to  require  ages.  It  is  always  more  rapid 
at  first,  slowing  down  as  the  reaction  approaches  equilibrium. 

"(3)  Byincreaseof  pressure  which  shifts  theequilibrium  towards 
that  side  of  the  equation  which  naturally  occupies  less  volume. 

"  (4)  By  substances  foreign  to  the  reaction  which  may  retard 
or  accelerate  the  reaction  velocity,  without,  however,  influenc- 
ing the  final  state  of  equilibrium  (catalytic  action)." 

A  practical  instance  of  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of 
chemical  reaction  is  furnished  in  Vogt's*  description,  already 
cit«d,  of  the  famous  silver-mines  of  Kongsberg,  Nor\vay.  In 
these  mines  silver  is  in  actual  bulk  the  predominating  metal. 
As  mined,  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  native  state  and  very  largely 
as  wire-silver.  This  wire-silver,  Togt  proves  quite  conclu- 
sively, is  the  result  of  alteration  from  silver-glance  (argentite). 
He  gives  drawings  of  specimens  in  which  the  native  silver  is 
found  growing  out  of  a  base  of  silver-glance,  and  in  some  in- 
stances still  retaining  small  particles  of  glance  on  the  ends  of  the 
wires.     On  the  other  hand,  some  instances  are  found  where  the 

*  Op.tiL.p.  119. 
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wire-eilver  haa  been  later  changed  back  to  silver-glance,  the  lat- 
ter rettuning  the  form  of  the  wire-silver.  Thaa,  three  proceeeee 
are  shown  in  the  same  mine ;  the  original  deposition  as  glance ; 
the  change  from  glance  to  native-flilver,  and  the  reversal  of  this 
process  in  the  change  from  native  silver  back  to  silver-glance. 

Conclusions. — Until  a  much  larger  number  of  ore-depoBita 
have  been  studied  with  a  definite  purpose  of  determining  how 
fer  they  have  been  subjected  to  secondary  enrichment,  it  does 
not  seem  safe  to  draw  any  far-reaching  conclnaions  from  the  ob- 
servations and  BuggestiouB  noted  above.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  superficial  alteration  of  ore-deposits  has  often  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  modification  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  deposit,  and  its  alteration  has  so  freqnentiy  been  inthe 
nature  of  an  enrichment  in  the  more  valuable  metals  relativelyto 
the  original  tenor  of  the  ores  that  it  haa  given  rise  to  the  very 
hasty  decision  that  all  ore-deposits  necessarily  become  poorer  in 
depth,  which  is  almost  as  unjustifiable  as  the  old  assumption  by 
the  miner,  that  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  source  of  his  ore  in  the 
unknown  depths,  the  richer  it  would  become. 

The  fact  that  ores  under  some  conditions  may  be  removed 
and  re-deposited  as  sulphides,  even  below  groundwater-level, 
opens  a  wide  field  of  possibility  in  acconnting  for  the  unusually 
rich  bodies  of  ore  that  are  in  some  mines  found  in  the  middle 
levels,  and  have  been  fruitlessly  sought  for  at  greater  depth. 
In  many  cases  these  have  undoubtedly  resulted  from  a  concen- 
tration of  material  leached  down  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
deposit  as  they  have  been  gradually  worn  down  and  carried 
away  by  denudation.  Especially  in  the  case  of  large  bodies 
of  pyritouB  ore  carrying  small  proportions  of  more  valuable 
metals,  is  a  concentration  of  those  metals  by  downward  per- 
colating solutions  to  be  looked  for.  It  is,  however,  not  yet 
safe  to  say  that  all  rich  bonanzas  in  vein  deposits  have  neces- 
sarily been  formed  in  this  way. 

Although  not  yet  supported  by  definite  evidence,  the  im- 
pression is  very  strong  with  me  that  not  infrequently  the 
ascending  currents  have  also  produced  migrations  of  already 
formed  deposits  and  local  enrichments  under&voring  conditions. 
What  these  conditions  are,  and  what  are  the  criteria  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  concentrations  by  descending 
waters,  it  remtuns  for  future  inveetigations  to  determine. 
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The  Enrichment  of  Gold  and  Silver  Veins.* 

BT  WALTSR  HABTXT  WXBB,  StTTB,  HONT. 
CWuUngtoD  Ueadng,  Febnurr,  UOO.) 

Iktrodcctioh. 

Lt  a  previoQS  paper  upon  the  enrichmeut  of  mineral  veins  by 
later  metallic  Bulphides,f  the  writer  has  shown  that  certain 
masses  of  rich  orea,  auch  as  are  found  in  many  mines,  either 
near  the  water-line  or  as  bonanzas  in  depth,  are  of  secondfu-j 
origin,  and  are  due  to  a  leaching  of  lean  ore  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  material  by  reaction  between  the  solution  and  the 
unaltered  ore  below.  The  geological  and  mineralogical  evi- 
dence is  believed  to  form  an  adequate  basis  for  a  chemical  and 
phyeical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  present  paper 
the  writer  will  give  a  brief  Bynopeis  of  this  theory,  and  wiU 
apply  it  more  particularly  to  deposits  of  the  precious  metals, 
laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  dependence  of  such  enrich- 
ments npon  the  presence  of  iron  sulphide  (as  pyrite,  etc.)  in 
the  primary  ore,  and  upon  structural  features  which  control 
the  circulation  of  the  enriching  solutions  below  the  water-level. 
It  is  believed  that  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  bonanzas  and 
pay-sboots  of  rich  sulphide  ores,  especially  those  carrying  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  encountered  in  ore-deposits,  are  of  auch 
secondary  origin.  Apparently  it  is  essential  that  the  occur- 
rence and  structural  relations  of  such  ore-masses  should  be  un- 
derstood, as  the  success  of  the  mine  is  often  dependent  upon 
the  finding  and  extraction  of  these  ores.  A  legitimate  deduc-' 
tion,  too,  is  that  such  ore-deposits  decrease  in  value  with 
depth. 

As  my  own  studies  have  been  mwnly  in  Montana,  my  illus- 
trations mast  be  drawn  from  the  ore-deposits  of  this  and  ad- 
jacent States,  with  such  as  I  have  noted  in  hurried  visits  else- 
where.    The  literature  of  ore-deposits  doubtless  affords  also 

*  PnblUhed  bj  p«niuauon  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  0«oIo^cal  Soivej. 
t  So&tm  a«oiogiwi  Sotietg  i^  America,  Tol  xL,  pp.  179-200,  IVOa 
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many  illustrations  of  Becondary  depoaitioQ  beaidea  those  quoted 
by  me  in  this  paper.  The  recognition  of  aecoiidary  enrich- 
ment as  a  factor,  and  the  chief  one,  in  the  genesis  of  many  rich 
ore-depoaitfl  was  forced  upon  me  several  years  ago  by  my  study 
of  the  Neihart,  Mont.,  silver-gold  veins.  Since  then  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  mines,  and  its 
study  has  led  me  to  the  theory  of  secondary  enrichment  pro- 
pounded in  a  previous  paper,  and  especially  applied  to  precious 
metats  in  this  paper. 

Statement  of  the  Fbobleh. 

The  fact  that  masses  of  very  rich  ore  often  occur  near  the 
water-line  in  many  mines,  but  do  not  continue  in  depth,  and 
the  occurrence  of  pay-atreake  and  bonanzas  in  deep  mine-work- 
ings, is  a  matter  of  history  in  many  regions.  The  problem  is 
to  explain  the  genesis  of  auch  ores.  The  theory  here  presented 
accounts  for  such  ores  as  enrichments  formed  from  bodies  of 
lean  ore  of  complex  composition,  which  have  been  lixiviated, 
the  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  carried  downward  below  the 
water-level  and  precipitated  as  high-grade  sulphide  ores.  The 
evidence  is  mainly  mineralogical  and  geological ;  but  it  is  in 
entire  accord  with  chemical  tests  and  reactions,  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  or  are  too  well  known  to  be 
called  into  question. 

Surface-waters  are  believed  to  be  commonly  the  means  by 
which  the  lean  ores  are  leached  and  the  metallic  contents  car- 
ried down  and  redepoaited.  In  some  caaes,  however,  concen- 
tration has  probably  been  effected  by  new  fractures,  resulting, 
in  the  cases  known  to  the  writer,  from  later  volcanic  actirity 
and  faulting,  and  serving  as  channels  for  upcoming  hot  waters. 
As  commonly  understood,  "  surface-waters  "  are  those  which 
have  BO  recently  left  the  surface  as  to  still  retain  constituents 
common  to  waters  now  found  at  or  near  the  surface  (free  cai^ 
bonic  acid,  organic  acids,  chlorides,  etc.),  and  which  produce  an 
oxidation.  Thus  the  effect  of  superficial  alteration,  as  described 
by  most  writers,  has  been  the  production  of  carbonates,  chlor- 
ides, oxides,  etc.  In  those  instances  where  suriace-agenciee 
have  had  a  reducing  effect,  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
organic  matter,  though  Penrose  cites  the  formation  of  native 
copper  by  the  action  of  "  a  ferrous  aalt  on  certain  copper  salts," 
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as  an  inetauce  where  the  primary  chemical  action  is  one  of 
partial  oxidation,  and  the  redncing  action  follows,  as  the  effect 
of  one  of  the  partially  oxidized  compounde  on  the  other.  In 
this  sentence  lies  the  pith  of  the  whole  subject  of  enrichment, 
since  when  the  leaching  of  lean  ore  is  perfonned  by  oxidizing 
surface-watera  the  resulting  solutions  percolate  downward  as 
deoxidized  waters,  carrying  soluble  salts  that  are  the  result  of 
oxidation,  and  enrichment  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
these  substances  in  solution  and  the  unaltered  ore  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  in  their  downward  course.  Above  the 
ground-water  level  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  water 
downward,  but  below  that  level  the  free  oxygen  has  commonly 
been  used  up.* 

Thb  Zones  of  "Wbatberino,  of  Enkicbmbst,  ahd  of 
Fbihabt  Sitlpbidbs. 

At  the  outset  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
secondary  or  later  enrichment  herein  described,  which  occurs 
in  part  at  the  water-level  but  usually  below  it,  and  the  enrich- 
ment due  to  simple  weathering  or  superficial  alteration  of  the 
ore.  In  the  latter  case  the  gold  or  other  values  rem^n,  while 
the  worthless  constituents  are  in  large  part  removed,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  valae  per  ton  of  the  weathered  part  of 
the  vein.  This  process,  usually  known  as  superficial,  is  a  com- 
mon and  now  well-known  feature  of  ore-deposits  the  world 
over. 

In  order  to  describe  the  difierent  parts  of  veins  here  under 
discussion,  the  writer  will  follow  common  usage  in  calling  the 
upper  weathered  part  the  zone  of  weathering.  Beneath  this 
lies  the  zone  of  enrichment,  underlaid  in  turn  by  the  zone  of 
primary  sulphides.  The  term  "  zone  "  is,  of  course,  only  used  for 
convenience,  since  it  is  well  known  that  weathering  extends 
down  along  fractures  and  other  channels  for  circulating  waters, 
Bometimee  for  hundreds  of  feet  into  a  mass  of  otherwise  un- 
altered ore.  The  zone  of  enrichment  is  even  more  irregular, 
and  may,  as  illustrated  in  the  ideal  conditions  represented  in 

*  It  dionld  be  iiot«d  that  the  word  oadation  U  here  used  in  its  original  re- 
itricUd  (oue,  OS  it  is  commoal;  DuderMood,  and  not  in  tlie  extended  eeue  used 
b7  cbemiiu  to  expicM  the  conTene  of  rednotioa,  as,  for  inatoncA,  Cc^  to  CoB, 
where  do  otygea  ia  preeenL 
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the  diagram,  Pig.  1,  be  eopapated  by  imaltered  ore  from  a 
bonanza  mass  of  secoudary  ore  beneath. 

The  occnrrence  of  eniichmenta  between  altered  and  an- 
altered  vein-matter  ia  one  that  has  not  escaped  the  aUeutaon  of 
previoue  writera ;  bat  they  have  all,  bo  far  aa  known  to  me, 
limited  anch  entichment  by  the  groand-water  level.  Thus, 
Penroae  aaya:* 

"  Ae  s  i«8iilt  of  these  Tuious  changea,  oertain  miDenU  u«  sometimes  lescked 
from  the  upper  part  of  ore-deposits  which  have  become  porous  b;  alteration  uid 
carried  down  to  the  leas  pervious  unaltered  parts.  Here  tbej  are  precipitated 
bj  meeting  other  solatioiis  or  in  other  w&jh,  and  faence  the  richest  bodies  of  on  ia 
ft  deposit  often  occur  between  the  overljing  altered  part  and  the  underljing  DH- 
altered  part.  This  is  not  alwsTS  the  case,  batitistrueof  some  copper,  silver,  iraa 
and  other  deposits." 

This  anthor,  it  ia  true,  recognized  that  Bur&ce-watere  paea 
below  the  zone  of  oxidation  and  may  gradually  sink  to  very 
great  depths  below  the  permanent  water-level.  But  he  ex- 
preealy  declares  that  the  results  of  such  circulation  do  not  re- 
late to  Buperficial  alteration^f  which  he  limits  to  that  of  deposits 
that  remain  in  situ.X  Be  Lannay,  in  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  easay,!  has  given  ua  a  chemical  theory,  to  the  support 
of  which  he  has  marshaled  all  the  facts  gathered  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  hie  great  monograph  on  ore>deposita.  Thia  author 
distinctly  recognizes  a  zone  of  enrichment,  hat,  like  Penrose, 
limits  it  by  the  permanent  water-level  (niveau  kydrostaiiqw). 

Zieacbing  in  the  Zone  of  Weathering. 
In  the  sulphide  enrichment  here  discussed,  the  enriched 
material  is  in  most  caaes  derived  by  the  teaching  out  of  the 
metale  from  the  portion  of  the  vein  lying  above  ground-water 
level.  This  leaching  ia  due  to  superficial  alteration,  and  leaves 
the  iron  as  a  gossan  while  the  waters  carrying  the  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  other  raetals  in  solution  trickle  downward  throogti 
the  partially  altered  orea  into  cracke  and  water-coursea  which 
penetrate  the  ore-body  below  the  water-level.  The  first  partof  the 
process  is,  therefore,  the  leaching  of  the  lean  ores  which  occurs 

"  Joura.  OeoL,  vol.  ii.,  1S94,  p.  2S4. 
f  Loe.  eU.,  p.  29a 
J  Loe.  «U.,  p.  302. 

1  "  Contribntioa  a  I/Btade  das  Gttes  lUtaUiftoes,"  Amm.  A*  Mmta,  Blh  maa, 
ToL  xiL,  1S07,  pp.  llfr-227. 
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in  the  superficial  alteration  of  the  vein.  ThiB  has  been  dis- 
cuesed  by  many  writere,  particularly  by  Penrose,  who,  however, 
doBB  not  make  any  attempt  to  state  the  chemical  reactions 
inrolved.  Theae  reactions  are  complex,  and  the  maae  results 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry ;  yet  the  general 

Fio.  1. 


JXagma  Showing  Relative  Fosittoiu  of  Zones  of  Weathering,  Enrichment  and 
Unaltered  Ore,  and  of  BonsniaB  Formed  Along  FaalL 

changes  involved  may  be  expressed  by  equations  showing  end 
reactions. 

The  chemistry  of  weathering,  concieel;  expressed,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  an  ore  consisting  of  either  one  or  all  of  the  following 
BQlphides : — pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  chalcopyrite,  blende,  galena, 
tetrahedrite, — ^the  minerals  will  oxidize  according  to  their  rela- 
tive affinity  for  oxygen  and  inversely  as  their  "  affinity  "  for 
sulphur.*     All  the  sulphides  will  be  attacked  simultaneously. 


*  ThU  statement  is  lufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  this  diecuMion. 
M  the  mineral  decompositioD  is  affected  hj  phTsical  atnicture,  as  well  as  chemi- 
cal, and  bj  relative  amounts  of  each  present,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many 
qnalifjing  faclon.  The  "  relative  affinity  "  of  themetala  for  sulphur  is  1  Hg,  2Ag, 
3  Cu,  4  Sb,  e  8d,  6  Fb,  7  &,  8  Ni.  S  Co,  10  Fe,  11  As,  12  Mn.  ThU  is  the  order 
in  which  a  aalt  of  one  metal  will  be  decompoBed  by  any  suboeqnent  one  in  the 
■eriee  and  the  fint  metal  precipitated  as  enlpbide.  (See  E.  and  M.  Jow.,  Oct 
2S,  1890,  p.  484.     See  also /our.  <^  Soe.  O^m.  Jnd.,  vol.  xi.,  1892,  p.  869:) 
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but,  inasmuch  aa  pyrite  consists  of  4  parta  ferric  and  1  part 
ferrous  sulphide,*  and  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  snlphnr  very 
readily,  this  mineral  will  be  most  attacked.  This  decompoBes 
first  to  FeS  and  8,  The  salphar  usually  forms  H^O,;  the 
FeS  forms  FeSO,.  The  latter  changes  to  H^0„  Fe{0^,  and 
Fe,  (SOJj.  The  sulphuric  acid  attacks  more  iron  sulphide  and 
forms  more  FeSO,  together  with  H,S — the  latter,  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  oxygen,  forming  H^SO,.  The  PeSOt  changes  to 
Fe^SOJj,  which  attacks  the  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc, 
in  a  reaction  which  can  be  most  simply  expressed  as  follows: 

Cu,S  +  5Fe,(S0.)j  +  4HjO  =  2Cu80,  +  lOFeSO,  +  4H^0.. 

The  H^Oj  in  mine-wateVs  will  attack  both  copper  and  iron 
sulphides  and  form  sulphates  without  the  formation  of  H^  or 
the  liberation  of  free  8 ;  and  the  iron  sulphate,  oxidizing  the 
iron,  is  precipitated  as  limonite.  The  oxygen  may  come  from 
either  air  or  water.  Ph8  +  Fe^SO.),  =  PhSO.  +  2FeS0.  +  S; 
or  PbS  +  4Fe^8O0,  +  4H,0  =  PbSO^  +  SFeSO,  +  4H^0.. 
And  ZnS  +  Fe^SO,).  =  Zn80.  +  2Fe80.  +  8,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, ZnS  +  4Fe^80.),  +  4HjO  =  Zii80 ,  +  8FeS0,  +  4^0.. 

The  above  equations  simply  show  that  ferric  sulphate  can 
oxidize  the  various  sulphides  to  sulphates,  and  is  itself  reduced 
to  ferrous  sulphate.  However,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  pyrite  in  the  upper  zone  can  also  attack  snV 
phides,  and  the  H,S  which  is  formed  may  be  oxidized  by  the 
ferric  hydrate  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  method  is  probably 
more  likely  of  occurrence,  but  no  one  can  say  that  the  oxida- 
tion is  exactly  according  to  any  set  of  equations,  as  many  other 
reactions  are  possible. 

The  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  verified  by  experiment,  show 
that  blende  is  more  easily  attacked  by  oxidizing  waters  than 
galena,  and  the  latter  mineral  decomposes  more  readily  than 
chalcocitc.  The  general  order  of  attack  of  the  sulphides  is  there- 
fore arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  (FeS  removed,  leaving 
CuS),  blende,  galena,  chalcocite,  while  tetrahedrit«,  being  a 
complex  substance  without  definite  percentage-composition,  has 
no  fixed  place.  Gold,  if  present,  may  be  attacked  by  Fe^SOJ, 
in  which  it  is  well  known  to  be  readily  soluble,  and  silver  goes 


*  "  The  Cbemical  CompowtioD  of  Marcaiito  And  Pyrite,"  by  Amoa  P.Snmtt, 
Proe.  Am.  PhiL  Soc,  vol.  zxxiiL,  p.  226,  18M. 
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into  solatioQ  as  salpbate;  The  lead,  which  as  sulphate  ie  nearly 
insolnble  and  remains  about  its  parent-mineral  galena,  can 
only  migrate  when  reduced  to  carbonate  (by  calcite,  etc.),  in 
whicli  condition  it  is  readily  carried  off  by  carbonated  waters. 

"Where  these  are  the  only  reactions,  the  outcrop  is  leached 
of  all  its  metalUc  matter,  and  its  soluble  gangue-mineraU  are 
reduced  to  a  porous  spongy  mass  of  silica,  such  aa  is  sometimes 
seen-  Commonly  the  iron  is  not  all  removed,  since  the  ferrous 
Bolphate,  which  ia  the  moat  abundant  product  of  the  leaching, 
absorbs  oxygen  and  water  and  forms  limonite,  2Fe,OjSHjO 
(or  rarely  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron),  forming  the  iron-stsined 
qnartz  or  limonite  gossans,  the  "  iron  cap  "  of  bo  many  vein 
oatcropa.  This  leaching  of  the  ores  is  therefore  seen  to  depend 
npon  the  tendency  of  the  iron  salts  to  form  Fe(OH),  as  an  ulti- 
mate product  which  is  precipitated  from  the  solution;  thus 
renewing  the  FeSO„  which  renews  the  ability  of  the  solution 
to  attack  more  pyrite  and  metallic  sulphides.  This  cycle  of 
change  can  be  tentatively  expressed  as  follows ;  Ferric  sulphate 
forms  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  sulphide  of  the  original  ore. 
This  salt  attacks  pyrite  and  other  sulphides,  and  is  iteelf  re- 
duced to  ferrous  sulphate.  The  latter  oxidizes  to  ferric  aulphate, 
which  is  partly  changed  to  limonite  and  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  remainder  begins  anew  the  cycle  of  change.  Ferric  sul- 
phate ia  the  main  vehicle  by  which  the  sulphides  are  dissolved. 
The  Fe(OH),  is  in  part  eliminated  as  a  precipitate,  while  a  part 
is  acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  production  of  a 
solution  holding  Fe,(SO.),  +  FeSO,,  these  iron  sulphates  being 
in  the  approximate  proportion  of  8:1.  The  FeSO,  takes  up 
oxygen  and  forms  Fe(OH)„  and  the  ultimate  production  is  a 
yellow  basic  sulphate  insoluble  in  HiSO,.  The  result  of  these 
changes,  due  to  water  and  abundant  oxygen,  is  the  leaching  out 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  vein  in  the  weathered  zone  except 
iron  and  ailica.  The  solutions  seeping  downward  contmn  vari- 
ous metallic  sulphates  and  much  sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of 
tlie  latter  being  increased  by  that  formed  by  hydrolysis  from 
the  salphates,  since  copper  sulphate  in  solution  yields  sulphuric 
amd. 

Preeipiiation  in  the  Zcme  of  Weathering. 

Not  all  the  material  leached  out  in  the  zone  of  weathering 
migrates  below  to  the  zone  of  enrichment;  for  the  aur&ce- 
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waters  commoDl;  contun  carbon  dioxide,  some  chloridea, 
organic  matter,  etc.,  resulting  in  the  formatioD  of  carbonate, 
chloridea,  etc.,  and  of  the  native  metala.  Thns,  copper  can  be 
formed  from  the  oxide  by  reaction  with  either  free  salphoric 
acid  or  iron  sulphate  (both  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
fluperficial  zone),  viz. :  Cu,0  +  H,SO.  =  Ca  +  CnSO,  +  H,0 ;  and 
3Cu,0+  6FeSO,  =  6Cu  +  Fe,0.  +  2Fe/SOJ,.  The  latter  reac- 
tion accounts  for  the  cement-copper  aasociated  with  iron  aesqni- 
oside  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  Gold  Hill,  N.  C,  and  elsewhere. 
Native  silver  is  also  formed  in  films  and  crjBtalline  masses  by 
reduction  through  ferrous  sulphate,  viz. :  Ag,SO^  +  2FeS0,  = 
2  Ag  +  Fe,(SO,),.  Gold  probably  sometimes  occurs  in  the  native 
state  because  it  has  not  been  attacked  and  is  simply  left  behind, 
though  it  is  also  deposited  by  precipitation  from  the  ferroas 
sulphate  solution. 

rfce  Zone  of  ^riehmeni. 
The  surface-waters  which  have  leached  the  vein  in  the  zone 
of  weathering  seep  downward  along  cracks  and  crevices,  or 
along  trunk-channels,  into  the  primary  ore  below.  The  origin 
and  occurrence  of  such  fractures  will  be  mentioned  later. 
They  very  commonly  exist  in  ore-deposita,  and  convey  waters 
downward  far  below  the  so-called  ground-water  level.  As  we 
have  shown,  these  waters  not  only  carry  various  metals  in  solu- 
tion, chiefly  as  sulphates,  but  they  are  no  longer  oxidizing,  but 
are  of  acid  reaction.  Penetrating  the  primary  ore,  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  unaltered  metallic  sulphides.  In  sucli 
masses  pyrite  and,  more  rarely,  pyrrhotite  are  very  commonly 
abundant;  and  a  reaction  at  once  occurs  between  the  iron  sul- 
phide and  the  metallic  salts  (mainly  Bulphat«s)  held  in  solntion, 
resulting  in  their  decomposition  and  the  precipitation  of  new 
sulphides  which  encrust  the  walla  of  the  fractures.  This,  in 
the  case  of  copper,  is  shown  by  the  following  theoretical  equa- 
tion, which  expresses  end  reactions  only,  viz. :  4CuSOj-|-8FeS, 
-f  4H,0  =  2Cu,S  +  SFeSO,  +  2H,S0.  +  2H,8  +  S ;  or,  more 
simply,  copper  sulphate  and  pyrite  yield  copper  sulphide  and 
ferrous  sulphate.*  This  Cu,8  would  react  in  turn  upon  silver 
sulphate,  Ag^O,  +  Cu,S  =  Ag,S  +  Cu,SO„  while  the  pyrite 

*  The  appttrent  ftDomalj'  of  cupric  sulphate  and  pyrite  giving  (erroni  «ulpbiW 
is  explained  by  the  chemical  composition  of  pyrite  as  i  parts  ferric  inlpliide  uid 
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itself  will  decompose  the  silver  as  well  aa  other  sulphate, 
owiug  to  the  relative  affinity  of  the  metals  for  sulphur.  Chlo- 
ride or  carboDSte  of  silver  would  he  similarly  decomposed. 
For  the  rich  autimouial  sulphides  of  silver  various  reactions  are 
posuble,  the  pyritous  ore  reducing  the  minerals  from  a  solutioa 
holding  antimony  and  arsenic  derived  from  impure  pyrite.  This 
procesa  is  probably  aided  by  the  free  sulphuric  acid  brought 
down  in  the  waters  and  as  hydrolization-product  of  intermedi- 
ate steps  of  above  reactions ;  since  a  dilate  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  attacks  iron  sulphide,  forming  iron  sulphate  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  of  which  would  form  sul- 
phides of  lead  or  silver,  etc.,  from  the  eolutiona.* 

For  lead  the  presence  of  carbonates  seems  necessary,  and  if 
the  gangue  minerals  are  of  this  nature,  or  the  walls  are  lime- 
stone, the  lead  carbonate  is  decomposed,  lime  goes  into  solu- 
tion, and  the  H^S  set  free  from  pyrite  at  once  forms  galena, 
which  is  deposited. 

7^  Solution  and  PredpUatvm  of  Oold. — The  alteration  of 
gold-deposits  presents  features  differing  very  markedly  from 
those  accompanying  the  alteration  of  copper-  or  silver-ores.  It 
is  commonly  assumed  that  the  unaltered  ore  contains  the  gold 
in  asBOciation  with  pyrite  or  quartz.  The  most  frequent  altera- 
tion of  this  is  to  a  rusty  brown  mass  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
permeating  the  quartz  and  holding  nugget-threads  of  iree  gold. 
As  a  result  of  further  alteration  by  sur&ce-waters,  the  iron  is 
leached  out,  and  a  porous,  spongy,  white  quartz  remains,  holding 
the  gold.  This  kind  of  alteration  is  a  very  common  featare  of 
ore-deposits  throughout  the  "West.  In  many  cases,  however, 
difierent  conditions  prevail.  Part  of  the  gold,  at  least,  is  taken 
into  solution  by  ferric  sulphate,  carried  downward  as  the  waters 

1  part  ferrous  nilphtde,  the  latter  onlj  being  herein  considered.  Mor«over,  we 
may  have  In  oxidation  rone:  Cu^S-f 4Fe,(SO,),  +  4H,0  =  Cu^j  +  8FeSO, 
-|-4H^BO,.  Then  any  sulphide  voold  pracipitaM  Ca,B  from  the  cnprona  sul- 
phate, providing  the  sulphide  ia  soluble  enough  and  the  sulphate  Bolution  is 
strong  enough  to  have  enough  cuprous  ions  and  sulphide  ions  to  eiceed  thecon- 
■tant  of  Boliibilit/.  The  formation  of  cuprous  sulphate  ia  theoretical,  bat  its 
existence  ia  indicated  by  recent  eiperimental  wort,  as  yet  unpublished,  by  C.  F. 
Tolman,  Jr. 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  these  equations  are  giveu  iu  the  simplest  utd 
most  compact  form  possible.     Thos  CuSO,  iu  water  really  holds  CntOH)]  and 
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eeep  below,  and  precipitated  as  native,  leaf,  wire  or  scale  gold 
in  minute  cracks  in  sulphide  ores,  or,  what  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  the  gold  is  deposited  with  silver  in  antimonial  eal- 
phides,  especially  ruby  silver  (pyrargyrite).  This  is  the  form 
in  which  it  occurred  at  the  Ruby  mine,  on  Lowland  creek  (near 
Butte),  where  the  surface  of  the  quartz  crystals  lining  the  open 
spaces  between  boulders  of  decomposed  rhyolite  and  coating 
these  boulders  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  ruby  silver.  This 
mine  yielded  $600,000  in  less  than  a  year,  of  which  one-half 
the  value  waa  gold.  The  ore  was  a  secondary  concentration 
along  a  clay  fault-fissure,  and  is  now  exhausted.  The  "in- 
dicators "  of  Australian  ore-deposits  afford  a  most  interesting 


Alteration  of  Bomlle  to  Chalcocite  aad  limonite,  Blue  Wing  Ore,  Tirgilin* 
Dklrict,  N.  C.  The  nucleal  masses  are  bomite  ;  the  bUck  borden  Tepreaeat 
cliolcopTrite ;  the  stippled  area  is  iron  oxide.  Drawn  from  nature,  twice  tlie 
natural  size. 

example  of  the  reduction  of  gold  by  pyrite.  These  indicators 
are  thin  layers,  sometimes  but  half  an  inch  thick,  of  pyrite 
occurring  in  shale.  In  many  cases  the  shales  are,  it  is  trne, 
carbonaceous,  and  the  organic  matter  may  assist  in  the  redne- 
tion.  As  shown  by  Don  and  by  Eickard,  the  quartz  veins  are 
barren  except  where  they  intersect  these  pyritous  layers.  * 

The  experiments  of  Liversidgef  have  shown  that  gold  ia 
precipitated  from  solution  more  readily  by  metallic  sulphidee 
than  by  organic  matter. 

•  J.  B.  Don,  Tnuu.,  xxvii.,  p.  509.  T.  A.  Bicfaud,  K  tmd  X.  Jovr.,  lSt^ 
Ix.,  p.  ML 

t  Proe.  Boy.  Soe.  N.  S.  W.,  toL  xxvii.,  1893,  p.  287.  See  precipitation  ot  gold 
b7  pyrite  in  the  experiments  of  Baintree,  quoted  hj  Biekard  in  "  Origin  of  th* 
Qold-B««tfing  QuarU  ol  Bendigo  Beefs,"  Tnats.,  toL  xziL,  p.  81S. 
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Rimoni. — It  eeeuiB  unDeceseary  to  expand  this  section  farther, 
as  the  reactions  given  are  sufficient  to  show  that  secondary 
sulphides  are  formed  in  depth.  It  is  evident  that  a  m^ority 
of  the  reactions  depend  npon  the  presence  of  iron  sulphides, 
either  as  pyrite  or  in  some  other  form.  Pyrite  is  therefore  the 
great  precipitant  of  secondary  snlphides. 

EnnENCE  THAT  Certain  Minerals  and  Ores  hate  thb 
Genesis  Stated  Abots. 

That  chemical  reactions  similar  to  those  given  do  take  place 
in  nature,  and  that  the  resulting  precipitates  are  true  minerals, 
is  shown  by  abundant  mineralogical  proof  Thus  the  aurifer- 
oas  copper-ores  of  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina,  show  chalcopyrite 
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Specimen  Showing  Leached  0«leiia  uid  Besidnal  Poljbuite  \  Flonnce  Mine, 
Neib&rt,  MtmUna. 

altering  about  its  borders  to  a  spongy  mass  of  black  copper 
Bulphide ;  the  iron  being  largely  carried  off,  but  in  part  form- 
ing hematite  nests  near  by.  In  other  specimens,  the  copper 
Bulphide  has  gone  into  solution,  and  has  been  carried  a  few 
inches  and  redeposited  in  crystalline  masses.  In  a  similar 
manner  bomit«  alters  to  chalcocite  and  iron  oxide,  as  shown  in 
specimens  from  the  Blue  "Wing  mine  at  Virgilina,  Person 
connty,  North  Carolina.  Fig.  2,  drawn  from  nature,  shows 
this  alteration.  In  other  specimens  the  iron  ia  carried  off  and 
fills  cavities  with  specular  iron-ore. 

At  Neihart,  Montana,  polybasite  and  pyrargyrite  encrust 
barite,  qnartz,  galena  and  pyrite,  which  are  themselves  later 
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than  and  encrust  fractured  masses  of  impure  galena,  blende 
and  pyrite  that  constitute  the  original  vein-filling.  These  crnsta 
are  now  forming  in  vugs  and  water-courses  filled  by  slag^^ 
descending  water.  Nucleal  masses  of  impure  galena  are  s^n 
in  thin  section  soirounded  by  a  spongy  mass  of  polybaute,  just 
aa  chalcopyrite  is  seen  sarroanded  by  amorphous  copper  glance. 
Fig.  S  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
sur&ce  of  a  specimen  of  ore  from  the  Florence  mine.  The 
mun  mass  of  the  specimen  consists  of  a  breccia  of  pyrite  frag- 
ments, held  in  a  cement  of  barite  and  ankerite  spar,  with 
scattered  grains  of  galena.  The  upper  surface  shows  galena, 
blende  and  barite,  the  latter  in  projecting  tablet-shaped  crystals 
upon  which  there  are  parasitic  masses  of  impure  argentiferous 
galena.  This  galena  is  etched  and  leached  so  that,  on  part  of 
the  specimen,  the  surface  shows  a  crust  of  about  -^  to  }  inch 
thickness  consisting  of  a  spongy  residue,  or  a  skeleton  of  the 
galena.  This  spongy  mass  consiBts  largely  of  polybasite  leA 
behind  as  the  more  soluble  lead  was  leaehed  out.  That  some 
of  the  antimonial  sulphide  of  silver  goes  into  solution,  is  shown 
by  the  presence  nearby  of  minnte  newly-formed  crystidB  of  the 
latter.  The  crystalline  polybasite  occurs  nearby  coating  frac- 
tures and  showing  characteristic  triangular  markings,  or  at 
loose  aggregates  of  rough  and  mossy-eurfeced  crystals.  It  is 
also  probably  derived  from  blende,  as  it  occurs  very  commonly 
coating  that  mineral  under  conditions  which  seem  to  preclude 
precipitation  by  that  mineral.  An  examination  of  numeronfl 
specimens  from  the  Florence  and  Big  Seven  mines  shows  that 
polybasite  and  pyrargyrite  are  secondary  minerals  filling  cavi- 
ties and  cracks  in  the  original  ore.  The  material  gathered  from 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Florence  mines  shows  polybasite  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  tablets  upon  barite  and  other  minerals,  and 
also  as  a  moss-like  mass  of  open  skeleton-texture,  which  seeme 
to  represent  arrested  deposition.  The  latter  form  is  believed  to 
come  from  a  place  in  the  vein  where  mineral-bearing  water  is 
now  depositing  this  mineral,  together  with  spar,  quartz,  and 
probably  galena.  Studied  under  the  microscope,  the  polybasite 
appears  to  be  an  alteration-product  of  gf^ena,  and  itself  to  be 
mixed  with,  and  to  grade  into,  pyrargyrite,  which  is  in  some 
cases  its  undoubted  alteration-product.  It  is  certain  that  poly- 
basite, as  the  important  constituent  of  many  of  the  ores,  ia  <^ 
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Becondarj  origin.  It  occora  od  all  other  minerals,  and  is  itself 
not  coated  or  dotted  by  them.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  a  speci- 
men  of  the  common  ore  of  the  district  coneieting  of  galena 
and  carbonate  "  spar  "  with  scattered  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite. 
The  apecimen  is  from  the  wall  of  a  fractare  traversing  the 
somewhat  friable  bands  of  galena.  The  surface  of  the  fracture 
has  been  coated  with  a  thin  drusy  covering  of  quartz  upon 
which  there  rests  massive  polybasite  whose  upper  surface 
shows  the  typical  triangle  striations  of  polybasite.  The  speci- 
men is  drawn  nearly  to  natural  scale. 

Sphalerite  also  occurs  in  well-formed  crystals  in  some  of  the 
vugs  and  is  one  of  the  most  recently  deposited  minerals. 


mC^:" 


Specimen  from  the  Homhcq  Mia«,  Ndluul,  MonUnk. 


While  polybasite  and  pyrargyrite  are  economically  the  most 
important  of  the  secondary  minerals  formed  by  enrichment- 
fractares  in  the  Neihari;  ore,  yet  other  minerals,  galena,  pyrite', 
blende  and  quartz,  are  also  formed.  An  excellent  example  is 
seen  where  quartz  veinlets  have  filled  fractures  in  the  primary 
ore.  Fig.  5  shows  a  piece  of  the  common  spar  and  galena  ore 
in  which  the  ore  is  fractured  and  the  fissure  filled  by  a  veinlet 
of  quartz  in  whose  center  pyrite  is  seen.  At  the  top  the  fissure 
is  open  and  the  vug  is  lined  with  a  drusy  coating  of  quartz,  on 
the  surface  of  which  occasional  larger  crystals  of  polybasite 
are  seen.  The  druse  (c),  connected  with  the  quartz  veinlet  by 
a  fracture  following  a  layer  of  spar,  shows  secondary  quartz 
and  pyrargyrite.  Where  such  fractures  traverse  the  ore,  and 
its  carbonate  gangue  is  at  a  decided  angle  to  the  banding  of 
the  deposit,  and  the  crusts  or  filling  are  notably  different  in 
composition,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  of  later  ori^. 
A  veinlet  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  on  a  natural  scale  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  6.  In  this  case  various  secondary  minerals  were 
formed.     The  figure  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  little  quartE 
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"  vein "  of  the  Big  Seven  mine,  which  conetitutea  tte  high- 
grade  ore-etreak  of  the  lode.  It  shows  the  relative  abundance 
and  aasociation  of  the  minerala,  but  does  not  represent  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  polybaaite  and  its  intimate  admiztnre 
with  both  galena  and  pTrites  (chalcopyrite),  as  this  growth  b 
too  mossy  to  be  represented  well,  and  the  mineral  is  therefore 
indicated  as  polybasite  alone.  The  specimen,  seen  in  thin  eec- 
lion,  shows  mby  silver  and  polybasite  intimately  associated 
and  forming  irregular,  shreddy  and  ragged  patches.  No  posi- 
tive identification  of  galena  as  the  nucleus  of  such  masses  wae 
made,  but  the  association  with  galena  is  such  as  to  indicate  & 
possible  change  to  polybasite.     The  pyrite  is  broken  and  frsc- 
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tared,  but  the  grains  are  always  sharply  defined,  and  no  genetic 
relation  to  the  silver  sulphides  is  recognizable.  A  blende 
crystal,  seen  isolated  in  the  central  quartz-filling,  shows  in  thin 
section  a  crust  of  polybasite,  the  latter  holding  minute  incln- 
sions  of  pyrite.  The  blende,  seen  in  another  section  of  rich  ore, 
is  invariably  surrounded  by  a  dark  crust  which  is  not  iron  oiide, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  an  iron-rich  blende.  It  is  not  definitely 
determinable,  but  resembles  galena  or  a  silver  sulphide. 

Fosepnyhaa  described  stalactitic  deposits  of  sulphide,  which, 
as  urged  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt,*  form  excellent  proof  of  the 
formation  of  secondary  sulphides  by  a  leaching  of  ore  in  the 
zone  of  weathering  and  a  redeposition  of  ore  in  the  zone  of 
enrichment.  Posepny,  it  is  true,  denied  such  an  origin  for 
these  deposits  because  they  occurred  below  water-leveL    The 

*  Dt«  ZinierAigertlaUen  von  WUdoch,  in  Sadm,  Heidelbeig,  ISSl,  p.  9L 
Fosepnj,  Genai*  of  Ore  DepomU,  p.  63;  and  TVona,  xxiil,. 
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existence  of  open  spaceB  below  water-level  is  a  phenomenon 
freqnently  encountered  in  ore-bodies  exposed  by  mine-work- 
ings. I  myself  have  seen  such  openings  a  foot  or  more  across 
at  1000  feet  below  the  water-level  at  Elkhorn,  Montana,  and  at 
200  feet  below  water-level  at  Neihart  The  pipe-ore  of  Raibl 
described  by  Posepny  ia,  I  believe,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
formatioQ  of  secondary  minerals  by  descending  waters.  Poeep- 
ny's  explanation  that  they  are  due  to  ascending  waters  which 
were  denied  access  to  the  cavity  except  through  the  roof, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  hypothesis  opposed  to  both  the  facts  of 
observation  and  physical  laws.  Moreover,  as  the  geology  of 
the  mining  regions  is  more  carefully  studied,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  passed  through  various  physiographic  changes,  with 
migration  of  water-level,  so  that  air-filled  spaces  below  what 
is  now  the  water-level  are  not  only  possible  but  in  some  cases 
probable.* 

Prof.  Vogt  also  describesf  the  recent  concentration  of  gold 
and  silver  in  a  zone  beneath  the  "  iron  hat."  He  says  that  in 
the  Rio  Tinto  re^on  the  "  iron  hat "  is  from  S5  to  50  meters 
deep,  and  consists  of  iron  oxide  or  hydrated  oidde,  with  from 
35  to  dO  per  cent  of  iron,  some  silver  in  part  as  basic  sulphate, 
and  a  few  ten-thousandths  per  cent  of  arsenic,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  copper-contents  are,  as  already  remarked,  en- 
tirely oxidized  and  dissolved  out.  In  one  mine,  North  vein 
}fo.  2,  at  Rio  Tinto,  there  occurred  between  the  iron  hat  and 
the  underlying  comparatively  fresh  pyrite,  a  layer  of  earthy, 
porous  material,  bearing  gold  and  silver.  This  earthy  ore, 
though  a  few  decimeters  in  thickness,  may  be  followed  con- 
tinuously over  tiie  entire  ore  body.  This  very  marked  layer 
follows  closely  the  irregular  plane  between  the  iron  hat  and 
the  underlying  pyrite.  It  everywhere  contains  an  average 
gold-  and  silver-contents  of  from  15  to  SO  grammes  gold  and 
1.025  silver,  with  a  value  of  about  150  marks  per  ton.  In 
stripping  off  the  "  iron  hat,"  this  earthy  mass  is  carefully  lud 
to  one  side,  and  has  thus  yielded  fully  a  thousand  tons  of  ore. 
It  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  this  gold-  and  silver-bearing 
zone  is  connected  with  the  oxidizing  process  that  formed  the 
iron  hat,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  comes  from  the  very 
small  percentage  of  snch  metals  in  the  primary  ore. 
•  ThU  volume,  p.  SO;  aod  ZVoru.,  sjdii.,  2S0.  t  ZtiOek.  Prat.  Qtol.,3ulj,  1899. 
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From  the  chemical  reactions  given,  it  is  evident  that  euricb- 
ment  ie  largely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  marcaaite, 
pyrite  or  some  other  form  of  iron  sulphide  in  the  primary  ore, 
since  lixiviation  depends  upon'  the  presence  of  the  iron  boI- 
phates,  and  precipitation  is  mainly  effected  by  the  unaltered 
sulphides.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  follows  that  ore-bodies 
lacking  in  iron  pyrites  will  not  show  enrichment,  thus  explain- 
ing the  absence  of  any  such  phenomena  in  the  pure  silver-lead 
bodies  of  the  Coaur  d'Alene  district  and  elsewhere.  In  tliis 
region,  visited  by  the  writer  in  1895,  the  ore-bodies  coneiet  of 
galena  with  a  siderite  gangue  and  are  replacement^depoeita  in 
qaartzite  and  ar^llaceous  schists.  The  veins  are  covered  by 
great  masses  of  barren  Hmonite  gossan,  beneath  which  the  ores 
are  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lead,  which  extend  along  fne- 
tares  to  a  depth  of  200—300  feet  The  silver  values,  which 
carry  about  10  ounces  of  silver  to  1  per  cent  of  lead,  do  not 
show  any  enrichment  This  is  quite  what  would  be  expected, 
since,  although  the  galena  in  decomposing  would  yield  ap 
silver  as  sulphat«,  there  would  be  no  reducing  agent  at  hand 
to  extract  it  -from  the  waters  as  it  seeped  down  into  the  un- 
altered ore.  Also,  at  Barker,  Montana,  the  ore-bodies  show 
no  enrichment,  though  a  common  feature  of  such  deposits, 
viz.,  the  change  of  galena  to  pyrite,  in  depth,  would  favor 
enrichment,  if  the  silver-lead  bodies  were  deeply  enough 
weathered.  The  writer  has  also  examined  the  Zosel  mines  in 
andesite  porphyry  near  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  those  in 
similar  rocks  on  Basin  Creek,  and  near  Elliston,  as  well  as  the 
Castle  Mountain  and  Elkhorn  ores  in  limestone,  fwd  the  Bear 
Paw  ores  in  basalt,  all  in  Montana,  as  well  as  the  McMakin  in 
Norih  Carolina.  These  deposits  all  consist  essentially  of  galeoft 
without  any  notable  amount  of  pyrite,  %nd  although  favorable 
physical  conditions  for  enrichment  occur,  no  bonanzas  or  pay- 
streaks  of  rich  secondary  ores  are  found. 

The  Occurrence  of  Bonanzas  and  Pay-Streaks. 
The  location  of  bonanzas  and  pay-streaks  of  secondary  snl- 
pbide-ores  is  dependant  upon  physical  fectors.     From  a  con- 
sideration of  the  processes  described  iu  the  preceding  pages, 
it  is  evident  that  the  localization  of  enrichments  will  depend 
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wholly  apon  Btmetural  conditionB.  If  the  vein  coneiats  of  a 
solid  unshsttered  impermeable  body,  with  no  fractureB  by  which 
the  eolutioos  can  seep  down  into  the  underlying  original  suU 
phideB,  the  zone  of  enrichment  will  be  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  water-lines,  and,  if  above  water-level,  will  constitute  the 
ore-bodieB  dcBcribed  by  Penrose,  Be  Lannay  and  others  aa  one 
of  the  results  of  superficial  alterations.  In  fact,  many  such  ea- 
ricbmenta  do  occur  at,  or  just  below,  the  water-level.  If  the 
primary  ore-body  is  shattered  by  cracks,  sheeted  by  later  move- 
ment or  traversed  by  secondary  ft-actures,  faults  running  with 
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SecooduT  Veinlet  of  Quarts  aad  Eich  Sulphide  Ore  Filling  Fracture  in  Pri- 
nMiyOre  ;  Big  Seven  Mine,  Neihart,  MonUntL  Fjrite  and  galeoa  are  angular 
bapnenta  of  original  ore. 

or  across  the  vein,  such  crevices  and  fractures  will  be  the  chan* 
nels  in  which  the  descending  solutions  will  travel,  and  along 
which  the  secondary  ores  will  form  deposits  in  the  unaltered 
ore  below. 

Such  secondary  fractures  may  be  now  filled  with  quartz  or 
other  gangue-mineralB  holding  ore,  or  they  may  be  barren  and 
open,  or  they  may  be  marked  by  a  soft  mushy  mass  of  clay  or 
attrition  breccia.  Very  often  the  so-called  splits,  feeders  and 
Btringera  of  a  vein,  when  examined  critically,  will  be  found  to 
be  secondary  fractures  and  not  true  offihoots  of  the  vein  itself, 
the  latter  phenomenon  often  being  the  cause  of  ore-shoots  of 
primary  origin.     Where  the  later  fracturing  runs  parallel  to 
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the  Tein,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  Butte,  and  in  the  silver  mines 
of  Jefiereon  county,  it  maj  only  be  revealed  bj  a  clay  selvage 
of  a  rare  slickenside  surface,  though  it  is  more  freqaentjy 
marked  by  a  soft  and  mushy  mass  of  mud  and  breccia,  in 
which  fragments  of  the  wall-rock  ore  and  gangue,  one  or  all, 
may  be  seen.  This  is  seen  at  the  Comet  mine,  where  second- 
ary ores  were  abundant  along  recent  fissares  filled  with  clay 
and  a  breccia  of  leached  ore  and  altered  wall-rock. 

An  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  ore-body  of  the 
Aastralian  Broken  Hill  Consols  mine,  New  South  Wales,  de- 
scribed by  Smith.*   The  occurrence  of  the  largest  bonanzas  yet 


Aoatnlian  Broken  HiU  Coaaols  Mine,  New  South  Wales.  (After  George  Smitli, 
Tran,.,  TXvL,  73.) 
A,  dTKTaeite ;  B,  Btromeyerite ;  C,  decomposed  amphibolito,  etc.,  un^K 
under  7  oz.  per  ton  ;  D,  tahlera ;  E,  eoft  gossan/  material,  containing  nodules  ot 
silver  chloride,  Btromeyerite,  etc,  and  arenging  abont  760  ois.  per  loo;  F, 
limonite,  practically  free  from  siher ;  O,  cross-Tein ;  H,  amphibolite. 

found  in  the  mine  were  in  association  with  the  vertical  vein  G, 
shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  7).  This  cross-vein  has  been  faulted 
by  the  lode,  and  is  really  a  aucceeaion  of  joints  along  a  line  of 
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weakness.  Another  bonanza  occurs  in  the  same  mine,  500 
feet  to  the  east,  under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  is  that  the  lode  itself  is  only  ore-bear- 
ing where  it  makes  j  auction  with  crosB-veiiiB.  The  well-known 
occurrence  ia  Auatralia  of  ore-bodiea  where  veins  cross  "  in* 
dicators,"  ie.,  pyritic  bands  a  few  inches  wide,  is  readily  onder- 
Btood,  either  as  secondary  enrichment  or  primary,  since  the 
redacing  effect  of  pynte  apon  gold  held  in  solation  has  been 
established  by  Livereidge. 

The  part  played  by  sueh  secondary  fractures  at  Butte  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  not  fomiliar  with  the  ground, 
Iq  deecriptiona  and  diagrams  of  the  veiua  of  this  district  the 
occarrence  of  clay  and  breccia  bauds  and  walla  has  not  been 
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overlooked,  though  their  true  significance  appears  to  have  es- 
caped notice  since  the  fractures  bo  often  run  parallel  with  and 
In  the  vein  itaelf.  Emmons  first  noted  the  significance  of  such 
fractures,  and  their  genetic  connection  with  glance  and  bomite 
veins.  It  is  now  known  that  these  fractures  are  extensive 
laterally  and  verticaUy,  and  the  enrichment  probably  due  to 
them  extends  in  some  instances  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet  below 
the  present  sur&ce.  Lest  this  statement  prove  misleading,  it 
shonld  be  qualified  by  adding  that  not  all  such  fractures  have 
caused  enrichment,  and  some  of  the  largest  fault-fractures  are 
of  relatively  recent  formation,  later  than  the  ore-bodies  of 
glance  and  bomite,  etc.,  which  they  cross. 

In  hifl  monograph  upon  the  Aspen  district,  Colorado,*  Mr. 

*  J.  E.  Sporr,  TT.  8.  OtU.  Saroey,  Monograph  No.  zzxi.,  Qtoilogg  <^&e  Alptm 
Mimiitfi  DittrieL 
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Spnrr  describes  the  occurrence  of  the  faiuous  ore-bodies  of  the 
Smuggler  aad  Mollie  Gibson  mines  at  Aspen,  Colorado.  The 
ore  coDsista  of  barite  and  polybasite,  with  tennantite.  Although 
Mr.  Spurr  gives  no  definite  statementa  as  to  the  poseible  sec- 
ondary origin  of  these  ores,  yet  the  sketch  which  he  gives*  (Yig. 
8)  and  the  descriptions  all  indicate  that  the  original  ore  was  a 
silver-bearing  lead  sulphide,  with  more  or  less  iron  and  zinc 
sulphides,  formed  along  inclined  faults,  and  that  sahBeqaent  to 
the  formation  of  these  ore-bodies,  nearly  vertical  faults  dis- 
placed the  ore  and  formed  the  two  bodies  now  worked  at  the 
mines  mentioned.  Although  in  these  vertic^  or  nearly  verti- 
cal fissures  rich  polybasite  ore  is  now  found,  it  does  not  extend 
far  in  either  direction  from  this  fault;  and  the  description  of 
the  ores  given  by  Mr.  Spurr  indicates  that  it  is  derived  by  sec- 
ondary alteration-processes  from  the  lead  and  zinc  ore-bodies. 
This  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  polybasite  is  in  part 
altered  to  native  silver  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  ore- 
body. 

In  conversation  with  me,  Mr.  Spurr  has  admitted  the  poasi- 
ble  secondary  origin  of  these  polybasite  bodies,  but  had  no  new 
evidence  upon  the  subject.     He  says: 

"Thii  ore  na  of  a  rich  charactei,  having  large  amount*  of  polTbasiM  wd 
native  silver.  Thla  polybasite  body  appenn  to  lie  in  a  Bort  of  aubordinats  ihixit, 
treading  south  of  east  and  lying  at  the  Gibson  fault-plsae.  This  ahoot  is  marked 
by  exceptionally  Urge  and  rich  bodies  of  a  nature  not  found  dsewhere  b  the 
mine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  rich  ahoot  is  piacticatly  the  lower  tennination 
of  the  ore  of  the  Gibeon  fault.  Most  of  the  ore  below  this  is  native  silver,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  occarrence,  Is  manifeatly  a  aecondary  deposit  leached  bom 
the  rich  ore  above.  Some  of  these  secondary  deposits  are,  however,  of  ccMuider- 
able  size,  and  empty  vugs  are  often  found  beautifully  and  elaborately  fcstooDcd 
with  delicate  wires  of  silver.  Above  the  polybasite  ore,  however,  the  ore  sppesn 
to  be  pretty  continuous,  but  the  amount  of  silver  becomes  Itm." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  recognizes  the  secondary  nature  of 
the  silver,  and  that  the  polybasite  lies  between  the  native  silver 
and  the  lead  sulphide. 

In  a  cliapter  upon  the  chemical  geology  of  the  region,  where 
he  discusses  the  alteration  of  the  ore-deposits  and  of  the  lime- 
stones, he  does  not  adduce  any  new  facts  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  polybasite  ore ;  but  he  does  say  that  iron  pyrites 
carrying  small  amounts  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cadmium, 

•  C^  ea.,  188. 
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cobalt  and  nickel  i8  foand,  and  that  tetrahedrite  is  also  very 
commoa.     The  polybasite  is  said  to  be  later  than  the  barite. 

The  deflcription  given  by  Leggett*  of  the  Rosario  mine,  San 
Jaancito,  HonduraB,  C.  A.,  bLowb  that  the  secondaiy  enrich- 
ment may  account  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  deposit. 
Thie  fiBsare-vein  splits  into  two  distinct  veins  in  more  barren 
ground  and  unites  into  one  consolidated  vein  where  ore-bodies 
occur  and  where  feeders  enter  from  the  hanging-wall — a  con- 
dition paralleled  in  the  Drum  Lummon  lode  in  Montana.  The 
oxidized  ore  of  upper  levels  includes  frequent  streaks  of  argen- 
tite  and  the  rich  silver  sulphides.  The  lower  levels  show  the 
unchanged  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  The 
gangue  is  quartz,  carrying  in  the  ore-bodies  occasional  clay- 
streaks,  heavily  stained  with  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Other  accompanying  minerals  found  less  fre- 
quently are  polybasite,  embolite,  etc.  The  vein-material  is 
quartz  pure  and  simple.  The  foot-wall  is  usually  decomposed 
and  broken,  and  a  clay  parting  often  runs  a  foot  or  two  inside 
of  the  wall,  necessitating  close  stalling  till  the  stope  can  be 
filled  with  waste.  The  condidons  noted  here  are  the  counter- 
part of  those  encountered  in  the  copper-veins  of  Butte,  where 
later  fractures,  marked  by  clay  and  attrition-breccia,  have  been 
the  channels  for  enriching  solutions. 

The  Secondary  Miriekment  of  Veitis  at  Ndhart,  Montana. 
Secondary  enrichment  has  played  an  unusually  important 
■part  in  the  development  of  the  ore-deposits  of  Neihart  The 
ores  extracted  in  the  earlier  workings  and  those  found  to-day 
where  new  veins  are  opened,  all  show  silver  sulphides  deposited 
by  eecondary  enrichment  as  crusts  or  crystals  lining  cavities, 
or  as  films  or  thin  coatings  along  fractures  of  the  primary  ore, 
or  in  the  oxidized  zone  as  the  so-called  "  sooty  sulphide  "  ores 
that  occur  with  manganese  oxides.  It  is  from  this  zone  of 
enrichment  that  the  high-grade  ores,  running  from  200  to  1000 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  or  even  higher,  were  obtained  in 
the  early  history  of  the  camp.  Although  such  ores  gave  out 
in  depth  and  caused  many  disappointments  and  failures,  their 
occurrence  played  a  most  beneficial  part  in  the  development  of 
the  veins. 

*  -aVajM.,  xYii,  432, 
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The  secondary  minerals  recognized  are  chiefly  potyb&ute 
(really  pearcite)  and  ruby-silver,  the  former  being  more  abun- 
dant. There  are  also  bright  metallic  coatings,  presumably  ar- 
gentite,  on  crystals  and  along  fracture-planes,  and  rarely  iu 
minutely  crystalline  masses.  The  superficial  alteration  of  the 
Neibart  veins  is  not  a  marked  one,  as  t^ere  are  no  great  zoneB 
of  carbonates  and  oxidized  ore.  Such  ores  occur  only  in  limited 
amounts,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Broadwater  vein,  where 
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t^e  partially  oxidized  ores  extend  down  170  feet  below  the  out- 
crop, and,  in  pipes  and  along  drainage  fiasurea,  reach  even 
greater  depths.  Generally,  however,  there  is  another  zone  of 
alteration  below  the  level  of  these  altered  or  highly  altered 
ores — the  zone  of  enrichment.  This  aecondary  ore  alao  occurs 
in  the  cracks  of  the  shattered  country-rock,  forming  the  vein- 
matter  where  it  ia  associated  with  secondary  quartz  (Fig-  9)- 
Very  commonly  the  polybaeite  occurs  in  crystalline  inaBses 
showing  no  definite  crystal  outlines.     In  the  open  spaces  and 
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rags  of  the  vein,  crystallized  specimens  have  been  found  associ- 
ated with  barite.  It  is  possible,  of  coarse,  that  this  may  be  due 
to  the  meeting  of  surface*  and  of  deep-seated  waters.  The  zones 
of  impoverishment,  of  enrichment,  and  of  unaltered  primary 
sulphides  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  copper  veine  are  cleariy 
present  here,  though  the  uppermost  is  of  limited  extent,  and 
the  zones  are  not  so  sharply  or  definitely  separated  from  one 
another  as  they  are  in  copper  deposits,  owing  to  the  later 
fissnring  of  the  vein-filling  allowing  the  secondary  enrichment 
to  be  mixed  with  the  analtered  sulphides.  Polybasite  is  said 
by  Dana  to  alter  to  stephanite  and  pyrite.  In  the  Neihartores 
tlie  mineral  seems  to  show  an  alteration  to  pyrargyrite  and 
pyiite,  and  the  former,  in  turn,  changes  to  native  silver  in  the 
upper  zone. 

An  example  of  the  economic  necessity  of  carefully  observing 
secondary  iractures  and  accompanying  enrichment  is  shown  by 
the  Eva  May  mine,  on  Cataract  creek,  near  Boulder,  Montana. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  mine  much  high-grade  ore  was  found 
consisting  of  pyrite,  together  with  more  or  less  galena,  blende 
and  chalcopyrite,  the  whole  impregnated  with  scattered  hunches 
of  rich  antimoniftl  sulphides  of  silver.  The  vein  is  a  large 
one  and  shows  thick  ore-shoots  of  pyritic  ore,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  away  trom  the  enriching  fracture  is  too  poor  to  work. 
Concentrates  made  from  it  have,  according  to  analysis  in  the 
Survey  laboratory,  the  composition  shown  under  I.  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table : 

L  II. 

7*r  o«l)(.  Per  cenC 

^            ^           /Part  of  ore,      .        .  .60  .66 

Fe, 2108  23.59 

Pb, 9.83  23.B3 

Zn, 6.00  6.74 

Cn 4.66  1.2» 


C^ none  none 

Aa, 2.01  .98 

Sb> M  ttsce 

B, 32.30  33.48 

100.00  100.00 

Oold,  DDnoes  per  ton, 10  .76 

SUTer,      "      "    " 1.86  7.36 
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This  material,  which  looks  so  mach  like  good  ore,  has  caoeed 
the  mine  to  shut  down.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  fdmiahee  an 
admirable  material  for  alteration  and  concentratioii  of  silver 
according  to  the  process  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 
In  point  of  fact  the  pay-streaks  and  pay  ore-bodies  of  thu 
property  are  of  secondary  origin,  and  it  is  only  by  confining 
mining  operationB  to  such  places  that  the  mine  can  be  made 
to  pay. 

Another  example  is  the  Frohner  mine,  10  miles  sonth  of 
Helena,  at  the  head  of  Glancey  creek.  '  The  mun  ore  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  galena  and  pyrite,  and  occara  in  sofficient  abandance  to 
warrant  working,  if  it  were  not  too  low  in  grade.  Tet  the 
primary  ore,  where  not  enriched,  will  not  pay  for  concentra- 
tion. The  composition  of  this  ore  ia  given  in  column  11.  of 
the  table  on  the  preceding  page.  The  ore  has  been  concen- 
trated until  it  carries  but  10.3  per  cent  silica,  with  iron  and 
lead  present  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  sample  was 
carefiiUy  collected,  so  as  to  represent  a  true  average  of  the  con- 
centrates as  shipped.  The  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  carrying  as 
high  as  200  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  was  found  near  secondary  frac- 
tnres,  and  consisted,  I  am  told,  of  pyrite  and  galena  with  films 
and  nests  of  antimonial  sulphides  of  silver. 

A  considerable  list  of  mines  in  Montana  might  be  mentioned 
in  which  such  phenomena  have  been  observed  by  the  writer. 
Of  many  others  the  past  history  shows  rich  surface-ores,  be- 
coming rapidly  leaner  in  depth.  This  is  true  not  only  of  diver 
mines,  bat  of  gold-silver  properties,  near  Marysville,  Montana, 
in  California  at  the  Mojave  mines,  etc. 

Where  telluride  ores  occur,  the  only  enrichment  observed 
has  been  due  to  superficial  alteration,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  Judith  mountains.  Little  Kocky  mountains,  the  Dolcoath 
mine  near  Elkhorn,  and  the  Mayflower  mine,  all  in  Montana. 

The  Effect  of  Physiographic  and  Climatic  Changes. 
Active  degradation  favors  the  accamulatjon  of  enrichments, 
while  prolonged  degradation  of  a  re^n,  resulting  from  pb^ 
iographic  revolutioas,  may  result  in  successive  migratione  of 
material  and  the  accamalation  in  a  relatively  shallow  zone  of 
the  metals  derived  from  many  hundreds,  and  possibly  thou- 
sands, of  feet  of  the  vein  worn  away  in  the  degradation  of  the 
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laDd.  Climatic  conditionB,  rainfall  or  aridity,  warmth  and 
rapid  alteration  of  vein  ira<:ture  are  agents  affecting  surface- 
weaiheriag,  and  hence,  also,  enrichment. 

Active  degradation  of  a  region,  that  is,  rapid  weathering, 
favors  enrichment  by  the  quickneBS  with  which  it  removes  the 
npper  already  leached  part  of  the  vein,  ao  that  a  larger  amount 
of  vein  matter  is  lixiviated  in  a  given  time  than  would  result 
from  slower  wasting  of  the  land.  Such  enrichments  are 
&vored  by  bigh  altitudes.  Moreover,  the  mountainous  regions 
are  those  in  which  secondaiy  fractures  are  most  apt  to  be 
found. 

Changes  of  Water-Level. 

Prolonged  degradation  is  favorable  for  a  similar  reason,  since 
time  is  a  factor  in  enrichment,  and  changes  in  elevation,  etc., 
affect  the  rate  and  progress  of  decay  of  the  vein;  while  the 
cmstal  movements  accompanying  physiographic  changes  favor 
fractures  of  the  earlier  deposit,  which  give  facilities  for 
leaching  and  spaces  for  deposition.  If  a  re^on  passes  through 
several  cycles  of  erosion  and  elevation,  it  is  evident  that  their 
resnlt  is  likely  to  be  a  succeasion  of  enrichmenta  in  which 
not  only  the  original  ore  is  leached,  but  the  earlier  enrichmeDt- 
depoeits  migrate  downward.  At  Butte,  Montana,  the  re^on 
has  passed  through  several  very  pronounced  changes  in  eleva- 
tion since  the  formation  of  the  veins  in  tertiary  time.  In  early 
Tertiary  time  the  present  topography  was  blocked  out,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  and  deep  intervening  valleys  were  carved. 
This  was  succeeded  by  earth-movements  by  which  the  streams 
became  clogged  of  the  valleys  dammed,  forming  lakes ;  while 
volcanoes  broke  out  at  numerous  places  and  showered  ashes 
and  scoria  over  the  re^on.  The  valleys  were  silted  up  or  in 
part  filled  by  volcanic  debris,  before  crustal  movements  driuned 
the  valleys  and  altered  the  divides.  More  recent  movement, 
possibly  still  continuing,  is  marked  by  faults  and  a  reversing 
of  stream-courses.  The  old  valley  at  Butte  is  filled  by  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  debris,  and  a  mountain  wall  2500  feet  high 
marks  a  north  and  south  fanli^line.  These  changes  all  caused 
a  migration  of  water-level  facilitating  the  processes  of  weather- 
ing and  enrichment,  and  the  great  bodies  of  rich  copper-ores 
of  the  region  are  believed  to  be  in  part  due  to  this  cause. 
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PART  L 
GbHEEAL  FBATURSa. 
Purpose  and  Extent  of  Tjtquiry, 
A  atadj  of  the  changes  in  rocks  contiguous  to  ore-bearing 
fissures  ifl  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  genesis 
of  such  deposits.  Nevertheless,  comparatively  little  work  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  though  many  mining  geologists  (for 
instance,  t.  Groddeck)  long  ago  emphatically  declared  the  neces- 
sity of  such  investigations.  Ores  and  structure  have  been  dealt 
with  in  detiul ;  but  the  important  changes  which  adjacent  rocks 
of  known  composition  have  suffered  are  too  otlen  briefly  dis- 
missed, or  even  incorrectly  indicated.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
review  to  collect  the  scattered  data  relating  to  the  alteration  of 
rocks  near  or  between  fissures ;  to  indicate  the  principal  active 
processes;  to  classify  the  veins,  if  possible,  according  to  the 
di&rent  phases  of  alteration  accompanying  them ;  and,  finally, 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  fiicts  thus  grouped.  This 
first  attempt  to  systematize  the  metasomatic  data  of  fissure- 
veins  is  by  no  means  complete :  only  such  parts  of  the  American 
and  foreign  literature  are  represented  as  were  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  importance.  The  discussion  principally  involves  the 
changes  which  the  country-rock  has  undergone,  whether  they 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  ores  or  not;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  some  space  is  devoted  to  such  alterations  as  fissure- 
veins  already  formed  sometimes  suffer  through  certain  sec- 
ondary agencies.  I  have  excluded,  however,  all  references  to 
weathering,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  vein-materials  near  the 
BQr&ce  by  waters  containing  free  oxygen.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  normal  fiseure-veins  and  deposits  not 
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to  be  regarded  as  such,  strictly  Bpeakiog,  but  clearly  due  t«  the 
same  genetic  causes ;  and  some  of  the  latter  class  have  been 
included  in  this  discuBsion. 

De/bationa. 

Mssvre-Veins. — For  the  present  discuBBion,  a  fissure-vein  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mineral  mass,  tabular  in  form,  as  a  whole, 
though  frequently  irregular  in  detail,  occupying  or  accompany- 
ing a  fracture  or  set  of  fractures  in  the  enclosing  rock;  this 
mineral  mass  has  been  formed  later  than  the  country-rock  and 
the  fracture,  either  through  the  filling  of  open  spaces  along  the 
latter,  or  through  chemical  alteration  of  the  at^oining  roek. 
Such  alteration  does  not  ordinarily  extend  far  fi^m:  the  fissure. 
Only  in  regions  where  the  vein-forming  agencies  have  acted 
with  unusual  intensity,  a  partial  alteration  may  extend  over 
larger  areas.  These  zones  of  alteration  being  genetically  con- 
nected with  the  veins  proper,  must  necessarily  also  be  consid- 
ered in  this  discussion. 

Metamorpkism. — This  term,  meaning  strictly  a  change  of 
form,  was  proposed  by  Lyell  in  1831,  and  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  cover  any  change  in  the  com- 
position or  structure  of  a  rock,  through  whatever  agency,  and 
whether  with  or  without  gain  or  loss  of  substance. 

Metasomatism. — This  name,  meaning  a  "  change  of  body,"  iB 
given  to  that  variety  of  metamorphism  which  involves  a  change 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks,  by  the  addition  or  snb- 
traction  of  substance.*  The  terms  "  replacement,"  "  substita- 
tion,"  "alteration,"  etc.,  have  been  employed  in  discnsaions of 
metasomatism  with  different  shades  of  meaning.  A  review  of 
the  classification  of  pseudomorphs,  which  form  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  of  metasomatism,  will  throw  light  upon  the 
nomenclature  of  the  subject. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains,  consisting  of  material  of 
which  they  were  certainly  not  originally  composed,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  transformations  now  known  ae  meta- 
Bomatic  replacements.  As  instances,  we  may  recall  corals 
changed  into  quartz,  belemnites  converted  into  barite,  and  shells 
of  bivalves  or  gasteropods  transformed  into  pyrite,  chalcoeite, 

*  Dana  {Man.  of  OeoL,  4tb  ed.,  p.  314)  proposea  for  the  nune  proccM  tli«  term 
"  metachemic ;"  but  this  has  not  found  genenl  acceptance.       ^  , 
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qihalerite  or  apecolarite.  To  the  same  order  of  phenomena  be- 
longs the  silicified  wood,  in  which  the  organic  substance  has 
been  removed  and  replaced  with  silica  so  delicately  as  to  pre- 
serve in  minute  detail  the  ori^oal  organic  etructure.  This  re- 
placement is  probably  due  to  the  precipitation  of  silica  from  so- 
lution by  the  acids  generated  in  the  decay  of  organic  matter. 
More  rarely,  wood  and  plant>-rem^ns  may  be  replaced  by  py- 
rite,  chalcocite,  galeaite,  cinnabar,  barite,  limonite,  malachite, 
etc. 

But  it  is  the  study  of  pseudomorpbs,  showing  one  mineral 
appearing  in  the  crystaUform  of  another,  that  has  led  to  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  chemical  laws  which  govern  these 
remarkable  changes.  Here  was  conclusive  proof  that  one  min- 
era],  definitely  crystallized,  had  changed  into  another,  some- 
times totally  different,  substance.  Kaumann  says  of  pseudo- 
morpbs : 

"Their  importance  cannot  b«  orereatimated,  because  the; enable  ub  to  ttadj 
nccestallj  the  laira  ot  the  prooettes  which  are  conatantlj  acting  in  the  rock*  and 
cotutantl;  changing  them ;  for  the  pfleodomorphB  represent  onl;  one  special 
cue  ot  the  grand  process  of  chemical  alteration  going  on  in  the  mineral  kingdom : 
nunelf,  that  in  which  the  toTm  remained  in  spite  of  the  change.  From  these  we 
ma;  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  chemical  procemes  going  on  in  rocks  which  maj 
change  each  grain  to  another  miueraL"* 

Blum,  who  made  &e  first  extensive  examination  of  pseudo- 
morpbs, divided  them  into:  (1)  those  produced  by  partial 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral  (one  or  more 
elemeats  being  removed,  added  or  introduced  by  substitution); 
and  (2)  those  produced  by  a  complete  replacement  of  the  orig- 
inal mineral  with  another.  (This  class  includes  both  those 
produced  by  chemical  replacement  and  by  previous  solution 
and  subsequent  filling.) 

Naamann,  in  his  well-known  text-book  of  Mineralogy,  di- 
vided the  pseudomorpha  into:  (1)  hypostatic  pseadomorphs, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  deposition  of  substance  outwards  or 
inwards  from  the  limiting  planes,  and  again  subdivided  into 
pseudomorphs  by  covering,  and  pseudomorpbs  by  filling ;  (2) 
metaeomatic  pseudomorphs,  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the 
snbstance  by  means  of  its  molecular  replacement  with  another 
mineral  while  the  form  has  been  preserved.     The  metasomatic 

*  Mitteralogit,  Natunann-Zirkel,  lOthed.,  Ijeiptig,  p.  112.  ,^  . 
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peeadomorphB  are  also  designated  as  "  alteration  "  ( Umwani- 
lung)  pseudomorphs.  This,  it  will  lie  noted,  is  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  word  metaaomatic  in  technical  lit«rature.  In 
n^rly  all  cases,  the  metaaomatic  peendomorpbs  involve  chem- 
ical action. 

Kaumann  further  divides  the  metaaomatic  psendomorphs  into 
three  claases,  in  which,  respectively,  {a)  the  ori^nal  and  the 
secondary  aabstance  are  identical  in  chemical  constitaentB 
(" paramorphic "  pseudomorphs);  or  (6)  chemical  alteration 
has  left  one  or  more  elements  of  the  original  in  the  aecondar; 
substance ;  or  (c)  the  replacement  of  constituents  has  been  com- 
plete, aa  in  the  substitution  of  galenite  for  calcite,  or  pyrite 
for  quartz,  but  the  process  has  been,  nevertheleaa,  a  chemical 
one,  since  the  removal  and  deposition  have  proceeded  aimul- 
taneonsly,  molecule  for  molecule.  The  aecond  of  these  clasaes 
is  again  subdivided,  according  aa  the  change  involved  dmply 
the  loss  of  original  componenta  (aa  In  the  formation  of  argen- 
tite  from  pyrargyrite),  or  the  addition  of  components  {eg.,  angle- 
site  from  galenite),  or  the  exchange  of  componenta  (e.g.,  seriate 
from  oligoclase). 

The  conceptions  of  Blum  were  introduced  into  English 
technical  literature  by  James  D.  Dana,*  who  divided  pseudo- 
morphs into  those  formed :  (1)  by  infiltration  (mechanical  de- 
position in  a  monld  already  formed) ;  (2)  by  incrustation  (me- 
chanical covering  of  crystals) ;  (3)  by  replacement,  one  mineral 
gradually  replacing  another,  and  aaauming  at  the  same  time  its 
form,  without  any  interchange  of  elements  (the  process  being 
in  a  certain  sense  chemical,  and  wholly  dlfierent  from  simple 
deposition) ;  (4)  by  alteration,  aome  of  the  elements  being  re- 
moved or  exchanged,  or  new  ones  being  added ;  and  (5)  by 
allomorphism,  without  chemical  alteration ;  the  body  changing 
to  one  of  the  same  composition  but  of  different  crystallographic 
system  (the  paramorphic  pseudomorphs  of  Naumann). 

Somewhat  extreme  views,  differing  from  the  above,  were 
advanced  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,t  who  classed  pseudomorphs  as : 
(1)  those  produced  by  chemical  alteration,  meaning  by  this  a 
partial  exchange  of  constituents  (e.(?.,  limonite  after  siderite); 
and  (2)  those  produced  by  substitution  or  replacement  (these 

*  Amaieaa  Journal  of  SeUnee,  voL  48,  164C,  p.  SI. 
t  SgHmatie  Mintraiogg,  Stw  York,  1802,  p.  Uh 
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teimB  being  evidently  regarded  as  equivalent).  The  latter  he 
believed  to  be  produced  by  depoaition  in  spaces  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  other  matter.  The  form  of  the  original  sub- 
Btaoce  is  assamed  by  the  material  which  displaces,  or  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  e.g.,  quartz  after  calcite,  barite,  etc.  "While  thus 
admitting  partial  alterations,  Hunt  makes  a  special  case  of  a 
complete  replacement,  refusing  to  consider  it  as  a  chemical 
process,  and  regarding  it  always  as  an  instance  of  separate  dis- 
Bolvingr  and  refilling.  To  the  theory  of  metasomatism,  which 
maint^ns  that  all  the  chemical  elements  in  a  crystal  may  be 
removed,  and  by  molecular  processes  replaced  with  foreign 
sabatances,  Sterry  Hunt  was  strongly  opposed. 

Pseadomorphs  of  the  second  group  proposed  by  him  are,  as 
is  well  known,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  correspond  to  Nau- 
mann's  hypostatic  division  or  pseudomorpbs  formed  by  me- 
chanical deposition.  Bpaces  of  disaolntion,  subsequently  filled, 
are  aleo  common  enough  in  rocka,  and  may  usually  be  readily 
identified  as  such  under  the  microscope.  But  that  molecular 
replacement,  as  defined  by  Kanmann  and  Dana,  also  exists, 
and,  moreover,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  seems  at  present 
beyond  doubt 

As  the  essential  process  of  metasomatism  applies  as  well  to 
an  irregular  grain  as  to  a  perfectly  developed  crystal,  we  are 
justified  in  extending  the  conception  to  aggregates  of  grains  of 
one  or  several  minerals ;  in  other  words,  to  rocks  and  mineral 
aggregates  in  general.  In  this  sense  C.  R.  Van  Hise*  has  de- 
fined metasomatism  as  "  the  process  of  metamorphism  by  which 
original  minerals  are  partly  or  wholly  altered  into  other  min- 
erals, or  are  replaced  by  other  minerals,  or  are  recrystallized 
without  chemical  changes,  or  one  or  all  of  these  together."  8. 
F.  Emmons  has  defined  metasomatism  as  follows  if 


c  exctumge  is  meant  an  interchange  of  eubetance  without  nec- 
liiiwiil,'  inTolrinK,  u  doea  psendoinorphiam,  the  presermtLon  of  (he  original  form 
o(  the  mbsUuce  replactd,  or  even  of  ite  original  volnme." 

A  second  definition,  baaed  on  the  consideration  that  practically 
simultaneous  solution  and  deposition  could  certainly  be  proved 

■  "Prindplea  of  Pra-Cambrian  Oeologr,"  16(A  Aim.  Btft.,  U.  &  OwLSw., 
put  L,  p.  689. 
f  U.&  OeoL  Sun.,  Mooogr.  XU.,  p,  566. 
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for  many  casee,  where  the  exact  proof  of  chemical-molecular 
replacement  coald  not  be  furnished,  is  given  by  Mr.  EmmonB 
as  follows:* 

"  B7  metasomatic  inteTchange  I  underetand  an  inteichange  of  sutBtancn,  bat 
Dot  necessarilj  molecule  bj  molecule,  in  auch  a,  manner  as  to  preserve  the  origiml 
ttmctura,  form  or  volume  of  the  BDbatince  replaced." 

The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  the  final  resalt  does  not 
always  indicate  the  particular  pseudomorphic  proeeB8  which  has 
preceded.  Mechanical  deposition,  for  instance,  may  follow  bo 
closely  after  dissolution,  that  the  two  processeB  really  appear  as 
one.  It  may  also  be  said  that  molecular  replacement  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  as  molecular  processes  cannot  be  followed  witt 
the  microscope ;  and  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true.  "We  may  assert, 
however,  that,  with  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  we  are  able 
to  follow  the  transformation  of  quartz,  for  instance,  into  sen- 
cite,  or  into  calcite,  or  into  siderite,  without  finding  tie 
slightest  indication  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  open  space. 
The  fiber  and  blades  of  sericite  project  into  the  quartz  without 
the  slightest  break  in  the  contact;  the  rhombohedrons  of  sider- 
ite develop  in  guartzite,  their  crystal  faces  cutting  across  the 
grains  without  any  interstices.  Perfect  tonrmaline  prisms  de- 
velop in  feldspar  grains,  and  sharp  cubes  of  pyrite  in  primary 
granitic  quartz. 

In  cases  of  complete  molecular  replacement,  such  as  galena 
after  calcite,  the  replacing  mineral  was  probably  present  in  the 
solution,  partly  dissociated  or  ionized.  The  solution  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  original  mineral  caused  the  separation  of  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  the  ions  of  the  replacing  substmce, 
according  to  physico-chemical  laws.  If  carried  out  on  these 
lines,  the  process  is  necessarily  molecular  and  chemical  Where 
there  were  two  solutions — one  dissolving,  the  other  depositing 
— and  where  a  certain  time  intervened,  the  process  is  a  mechan- 
ical one  and  should  not,  I  think,  be  considered  metaaomatic. 
In  many  cases  the  distinction  may  be  very  difficult  to  draw. 

In  conclusion,  metasomatism  might  be  defined  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  mineral  has  sufiered,  through  chemical  pro- 
cesses, a  partial  or  complete  change  in  its  chemical  conatitutioii. 
Rocks  or  aggregates  of  minerals  are  "  metasomatic,"  if  any  or 
•  "TheO«DMUofC«rtunOra.I>ei>odti,"  3Vaiu.,  xv.,  128,  1S86. 
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all  of  the  coiiBtitnent  minerals  have  undergone  such  changes. 
This  definition  excludes  the  procese  of  paramorpMsm  which,  as 
already  emphasized  by  Naumann,  is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  alieraiion  it  would  perhaps  be  beet  to 
follow  Dana  aad  let  it  mean  a  partial  change  of  sabstance  in  a 
mineral  or  rock.  Decomposition,  it  would  eeem  advisable  to  re- 
strict to  the  caees  in  which  a  mineral  or  rock  is  dissolved  into 
its  component  parts;  and  a  principal  use  for  it  would  be  found 
in  the  processes  of  weathering. 

As  bas  been  shown,  the  words  replacement  and  subsdtutitm 
have  been  need  in  very  di^rent  ways.  The  m^ority  of  recent 
authors  use  them  both  as  equivalent  to  metaeomatlBm.  Dana, 
however,  applies  replacejoent  to  a  complete  exchange  of  sub- 
stance, reserving  alteration  for  a  partial  loss,  g^n  or  interchange 
of  elements ;  while  Sterry  Hunt  gives  the  name  of  replacement 
or  aubstititiion  to  mechanical  dissolution  and  the  filling  of  the 
resnltant  cavities. 

The  chemist  baa,  however,  a  distinct  definition  of  substitution 
as  "the  replacing  of  one  or  more  elements  or  radicals  in  a 
compound  by  other  elements  or  compounds;"  and  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  adhere  to  this,  and  discard  substitution  as  a 
synonym  for  metasomatism  or  alteration. 

Replacement  is,  in  its  general  meaning,  nearly  identical  with 
substitution,  although  it  has  no  such  distinct  chemical  use.  It 
would  seem  advisable  to  regard  it  as  a  synonym  of  metasoma- 
tism, distinguisliing,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  between  par- 
tial and  complete  replacement  This  is  contrary  to  Dana's  dis- 
tinction; but  the  word  has  been  used  so  generally  during  late 
years  in  this  wider  sense  that  it  seems  best  to  retain  this  mean- 
ing for  it 

imprcjTJwriwn.— This  term  has  been  applied  in  so  many  differ- 
ent ways — ^to  primary  disseminations ;  to  minerals  formed  by 
replacement ;  and  to  the  filling  of  cavities  or  interstitial  spaces 
in  rocks — that  it  might  well  be  rejected  altogether  as  a  genetic 
term,  and  used  only  in  a  structural  sense,  »b  descriptive  of 
finely  divided  material  disseminated  in  a  difieiing  mineral  or 
rock-mass. 

Cementation. — This  term,  proposed  by  Prof.  C.  R,  Van  Hise,* 

•  ■'Pi«.CuiibriaoOeolog7."    l^Ot  Ana.  Beport  V.  S.  0.  8.,  partL,  p.  884. 
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is  convenient  and  ezpreBsiye  for  the  piirpoee  of  indicating  fill- 
ing of  interstices  in  porous  or  shattered  rocks.  Cementation 
assumes  importance  in  proportion  to  the  porosity  of  the  rock, 
which,  in  sandstones  and  tufis,  may  reach  10  or  20  per  cent. 
In  most  intrusive  igneous  rocks  the  porosity  is  so  small  as  to  Iw 
a  negli^ble  quantity. 

Weathering. — ^Under  this  name  are  included  the  changes  of 
rocks  near  the  surface  in  cohesion  and  composition,  due  to  the 
decomposing  and  oxidizing  action  of  percolating  waters  above 
the  permanent  water-level.  The  tendency  of  weathering  is  to 
destroy  the  rock  as  a  geolo^cal  unit  The  final  resnlta  of 
metasomatic  action  are  a  few  resistant  minerals,  such  as  quartz, 
kaolin  and  limonite.  The  formation  of  serpentine,  chlorite, 
epidote  and  (ordinarily)  pyrite  is  not  weathering,  but  is  due  to 
more  deeply  seated  causes.  The  German  usage  of  Vericitterung, 
to  cover  all  secondary  changes,  due  to  weathering,  thermal  and 
other  causes,  seems  highly  objectionable,  and  especially  apt  to 
lead  to  many  misconceptions. 

In  view  of  the  difference  of  usage  as  to  many  of  the  above 
definitions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  writers  upon  this  subject  will 
take  pains  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  vsrioas  termH  are 
employed  by  them. 

Metasomatism  in  Gonnection  with  Mineral  £>^>03its.  Especial^ 
I^sure-Veim. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  principles  of  metasomatic  action, 
learned  by  the  study  of  pseudomorphs,  were  applied  to  larger 
masses  of  rocks.  This  led,  perhaps  inevitably,  to  exaggerated 
notions,  such  as  that  of  the  formation  of  true  granites  from 
sediments  and  limestone,*  etc. ;  and  this  undue  extension  was 
followed  by  a  reaction,  exemplified  in  Sterry  Hunt's  writinga. 

The  observation  that  ores  may  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
clearly  defined  vein-filling,  but  also  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  the 
fissure,  is  contemporaneous  with  almost  the  earliest  sdentific 
records  of  mining.  Sandbergerf  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
masses  of  native  silver,  found  in  1786  in  the  altered  granite  of 
certain  Scbwarzwald  veins,  which  greatly  astonished  the  old 
miners.    Vogelgesang.J  in  Cotta's  "Gangstudien,"  describes 

•  G.  Bischof,  Chan.  GeoL,  Bonn,  1866,  toL  iii.,  p.  S4. 

t  Engange,  part  ii. ,  p  418.  %  VoL  ii.,  Fnibeia  18H  p.  7& 
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the  dissemination  of  argentite,  native  silver,  and  various  enl- 
phides,  in  the  gneiss  adjoining  certain  veins  near  Freiberg. 

Bat  whether  or  not  it  cont^ns  ore,  the  rock  adjoining  a  vein 
is  very  commonly  softened,  bleached  and  altered  for  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  fissure.  This  phenomenon  has  been  ez- 
pluned  in  two  radically  different  ways  : 

1.  Biechof  says:* 

"  Ai  we  find  ores  in  Teins,  proportionate  in  quantity  to  the  alteiatiou  of  th« 
covntry-TDck,  what  other  relation  can  be  thought  to  exist  between  the  two  (acts 
than  that  the  abundance  o1  the  ore  is  a  result  of  thia  alteration  ?" 

Sandberger  says  :t 

"The  extent  of  the  alteration  on  both  sides  of  the  vein  oorresponda  with  the 
aie*  from  which  the  products  of  leaching  have  been  carried  to  the  vein." 

2,  The  opponents  of  these  views  say  that  the  narrow  zone  of 
iteration,  intense  next  to  the  fissure  and  gradually  fading  away 
within  a  short  distance  from  it,  most  clearly  indicates  an  agency 
within  the  fissure,  acting  with  gradually  diminishing  energy  on 
the  adjoining  strip  of  rock.  They  also  point  out  that  Bischof 's 
premise,  i.e.,  the  coincidence  of  nohneas  of  vein  and  extent  of 
the  altered  zone,  is  not  true  as  a  universal  proposition.  And 
they  show,  further,  that  as  the  whole  altered  zone  has,  in  many 
cases,  received  an  addition  of  the  same  metals  as  are  contained 
in  the  vein  which  may  more  than  counterbalance  its  losses  of 
other  constitnents,  Sandberger's  conclusion  can  certainly  not 
have  a  general  application ,-  and  finally,  that,  in  those  veins 
which  have  no  gangue,  but  in  which  the  ore  has  accamulated 
in  the  rock  during  the  alteration,  the  incorrectness  of  that  con- 
clnsioD  is  particularly  apparent. 

Veins  carrying  cassiterite  early  attracted  attention,  as  being 
slmoet  always  accompanied  by  ore  impregnating  the  surround- 
ing country-rock.  The  metaaomatic  character  of  the  process 
was  first  shown  by  Daubr^eJ  and  later  by  Cotta,g  both  of 
whom,  in  support  of  their  views,  call  attention  to  the  well- 
known  occurrence  of  cassiterite  as  a  pseudomorph  after  feld- 
spar.   Both  explain  the  alteration  as  due  to  gradual  replaee- 

•  Chem.  Otalogie,  Bonn,  1886,  toI  iiL,  p.  666. 

t  Ertg&tigt,  Tol.  i.,  p.  149. 

X  Aim.  d.  Mina,  1S41,  zz.,  pp.  66,  72,  83. 

{  DU  £«Ar«  van  dot  ErdagentiiUtn,  Freibeig,  1869. 
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ment  by  the  agency  of  thermal  waters.  This  explanation  was 
aubstantiated  hy  more  recent  and  detailed  investigatioiifi ;  for 
instance,  by  Richard  Pearce  (1864)  and  LeNeve  Foster  (1877) 
in  regard  to  Cornwall;  and  by  A.  W.  Stelzner  (1864)  for 
Geyer,  Saxony. 

The  views  of  Cotta  concerning  the  alteration  of  the  wall- 
rocks  or  veins  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph:* 

"  WbeQ  lodes  are  accompanied  hj  ore-impregnatioiu,  it  u  to  be  aaeomed  t)Ml 
generallj  the  soladons  from  whicli  the  materUla  of  the  lode  were  precipitated— 
the7  ma7  have  been  aqueoue,  igneoua-floid,  or  gaeeona — also  penetrated  the  «iU- 
rock  and  there  caused  certain  depoaita  in  Sne  cleha  or  in  the  rock  itself.  Id  tin 
last  case,  CT7Stab  have  made  room  for  thenuelves  b7  their  power  of  ciTitallia- 
tioD  ;  or  an  ore  took  the  place  of  the  mineral  dissolved ;  for  example,  tinniK, 
that  of  feldspar." 

This  quotation  shows  plainly  the  clear  conception  which 
Cotta  had  of  the  alteration  of  rocks,  as  due,  not  only  to  filling 
of  pores  and  cracks,  but  also  to  processes  of  replacement  active 
within  the  rocks. 

Although  Cotta  made  no  special  division  of  replacement- 
veins,  he  was  well  aware  of  their  occurrence  and  perfectly  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  filled  spaces.  Descrihiog  the  gold- 
veins  of  Tanern  (Au8tria),t  he  says  that  they  have  not  the 
character  .of  clearly  opened  and  filled  fractures,  but  consist  of 
several  parallel  tight  fissures,  between  which  lies  more  or  less 
impregnated  and  altered  country-rock.  The  gold  penetrates 
into  the  country-rock  from  the  fissure,  and  the  tenor  decreases 
gradually  with  increasing  distance. 

In  1873  Posepny  published  his  famous  examinations  of  the 
Raihl  deposits.^  These  are  not  connected  with  fissures,  but 
deserve  mention,  since  entirely  similar  processes  are  active  in 
fissure-veins.  Posepny  found  that  carbonate  of  zinc  had  re- 
placed carbonate  of  lime  "  by  metamorphic  processes." 

Von  Qroddeck,  in  his  well  known  text-book  (1879),ineludeB 
"  metamorphic  "  deposits  in  his  system,  but  Hmits  them  to  re- 
placements of  limestone  by  zinc-,  iron-  and  manganese-miner 
als.  At  about  the  same  time,  Stelzner,  in  his  lectures,  intro- 
duced a  corresponding  division  of  "  metasomatic  deposits," 

*  A  Tnatite  on  Ort-DepotiU.     (Prime's  TranaIati<H).)    New  York,  1870,  p  M 
t  X>U  Ldurt  con  dai  Eniagen&litn,  Freiberg,  1859,  part  iL,  p.  318. 
X  JaM»Uh  d.k.k.  Choi.  Beidi»a>wtaU,  zxiiL,  1873,  p.  817. 
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tboagh  they  were  still  Uniited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  irregnlar  masses  id  limestone. 

Raphael  Pnmpelly  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  applied  the 
principles  of  metafiomatism  to  ore-deposits  in  this  country,  in 
describing  the  copper-deposits  of  Michigan  (in  part  fisBure- 
veins)  in  vol,  i.  of  the  Geological  Sorvey  of  Michigan  (1873), 
and  in  his  noted  paper  on  the  "  Metaeomatic  Development  of  the 
Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior."*  The  copper,  to  a 
great  extent,  replaces  other  minerals. 

In  1879  J.  A.  Chnrch  published  a  volnme  on  the  Comstock 
mines,-|-  in  which  he  maintfdned  the  origin  of  the  qnartz  by 
replacement  acting  from  a  number  of  narrow  fissures. 

In  1882  8.  F.  Emmons  first  published  the  results  of  his  ex- 
aminations of  the  Leadville  silver-lead  deposits,  in  which  it  was 
shown  &at  these  were  entirely  formed  by  metasomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone  by  galena  and  other  minerals.  A  little 
later,  J.  8.  Curtis  published  his  firat  results  in  regard  to  the 
silver-lead  deposita  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  which  he  arrived  at 
substantially  the  same  results  as  Mr.  Emmons.  Though  these 
deposite,  as  well  as  those  of  Leadville,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  fisBure-veiDB,  it  was  evident  that  the  same  process  might  be 
considered  as  active  along  fissures,  provided  the  waters  circu- 
lating ia  them  had  the  composition  attributed  to  those  of  Lead- 
ville and  Eureka,  The  results  obtained  were  ceriainly  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  fissure-veins,  and  threw  a  new 
light  on  many  obscure  facts.  During  the  following  years,  Mr. 
Emmons,  who  had  visited  a  great  number  of  mining  regions 
in  the  West  containing  fissure-veina,  published  several  papers,! 
in  which  he  maintained  that,  for  a  great  number  of  the  veins 
formerly  considered  as  containing  ore  deposited  in  open  spaces, 
another  and  much  more  plausible  explanation  could  be  advanced, 
namely,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  fissures  had  not  been  opened 
to  any  noteworthy  extent,  hut  only  so  much  as  to  admit  the 
passa^  of  the  mineral-bearing  waters.  The  latter  had  attacked 
the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  fissure,  and,  by  a  process  of 
metasomatic  replacement,  had  deposited  ores  in  the  place  of 

■  iVoc  ..1m.  Atad.  Arit  and  SeL ,  vol  ziii.  (new  eeries,  toL  y.\  1878,  pp.  25S-S09. 
t  Th«  Conutock  Lode.    New  York,  1879. 

t  "TheGeoeaisof  Certain  Ore-Depodia,"  ZVona.,  zt.,  125,1886;  "Bttnctontl 
BeUtiontof  Orft-Depoaits,"  ZVihm.,  xvi,  804,  1887. 
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the  BimultaDeoasljr  dieaolved  rock-constitaents.  Applying  tlua 
process  to  composite  veiBs,  conaistiDg  of  s  number  of  nanow 
fiasures,  and  coQsideriQg  that  gradual  replacement  had  takeo 
place,  extending  into  the  rock  on  each  aide  of  each  smaller 
fissure,  Mr.  Emmons  succeeded  in  showing  how,  under  cert^n 
circumBtancea,  a  banded  structnre  such  aa  had  ordinarily  been 
attributed  to  the  filling  of  open  spaces  could  to  some  extent 
result  from  the  process  of  replacement. 

During  the  following  years  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
fiasure-veins  by  replacement  rapidly  gained  ground;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  view  of  depoeition  in  open 
spaces  were  doomed  to  complete  extinction.  Carried  away  with 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  metasomatic  theory,  many 
geologists  and  mining  en^neers  extended  its  teachings  beyond 
proper  bounds,  and  were  prone  to  speak  of  any  flasnre-veio  as 
unquestionably  a  product  of  replacement.  Attempts  were  made 
to  show  that  open  fissures  could  not  exist  unsupported,  at  any 
rate  below  the  most  superficial  depths ;  and  facts  and  proofe 
were  too  often  neglected  for  bare  assertions  that  metasomatic 
replacement  had  taken  place.  Posepny,  in  the  discussion  of  hiB 
paper,*  protested  against  this  unwarranted  extension  of  a  most 
excellent  and  well-founded  theory,  and  stated  with  some  force 
that  the  experience  and  observations  of  a  hundred  years  were 
not  to  be  thrown  away  without  very  careful  scrutiny.  The 
pendulum  had  now  swung  to  its  extreme  position ;  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  a  reaction  should  follow.  It  gradually  be- 
came clear  on  the  one  hand  that  open  spaces  can  and  do  exist 
down  to  a  depth  of  many  thousand  fGet,t  and  that  these  open 
cavities  may  be  filled  by  the  action  of  mineral-bearing  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
processes  of  replacement  in  fissnre-veins,  which  may  either  af- 
fect the  surrounding  country-rock  without  producing  notable 
amounts  of  ore,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  attack  it  in  anch  a 
way  as  to  convert  it  wholly  or  partially  into  valuable  minerals. 

Some  kind  of  metasomatic  action  is  usually  noticeable  in  the 
rock  adjoining  the  fissure.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
many  cases  this  alteration  is  very  slight;  and  in  a  few  veins  it 
may  be  entirely  absent. 

*  This  volume,  p.  239. 

t  Van  Hioe  and  HosbinB.  In  "Principle*  of  Pre-Cambriaa  Qvdogr,"  W* 
Ana.IUpL  V.  S.  OaA,  &m.,  partL  r'  I 
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CcUctdation  of  Analyses. 
In  order  to  trace  the  metaaomatic  changes  by  which  one 
mineral  has  resulted  from  another,  it  is  neceesary  to  know  the 
composition  of  each,  and  the  change  in  volume  during  the  al- 
teration. Without  the  latter  the  problem  is  capable  of  many 
Bolutions,  any  one  of  which  may  be  poeaible,  though  not  true. 
Only  when  some  definite  data,  such  as  the  constancy  of  one 
constituent,  are  available,  can  the  changes  be  determined  with- 
out reference  to  relative  volumes.  For  instance,  the  percentage- 
compoflitaon  and  specific  gravity  of  argentite  and  pyrargyrite 
are  as  follows : 

8  As  Bb  8p.0r. 

Per  oent.  Far  cenc  Fei  oeiit. 
Aigeotito  (Ag^),      .        .        .    laO           87.0  7.0 

PTRUKTrite  (A^bS,),      .        .    18.0  00.0  22  6.8 

Pyrargyrite  may  be  altered  into  argentite ;  but  analyses  alone 
give  no  complete  clue  to  the  character  of  the  alteration.  Sup- 
po«ng,  however,  that  we  have  found  that  1000  cub.  centim.  of 
lyrargyrite  becomes  570  of  argentite;  then  we  may  calculate 
that  about  9  kilos  of  sulphur  and  22  of  antimony  have  been 
removed  from  100  kilos  of  pyrargyrite  during  the  process, 
while  the  silver  has  remained  constant.  Supposing,  again,  that 
we  have  found  pyrargyrite  altered  into  argentite  without  change 
of  volume ;  then  from  the  original  100  kilos,  2.24  of  sulphur 
and  22  of  antimony  have  been  lost,  and  44.8  of  silver  added. 

To  exemplify  further  the  many  ways  in  which  even  simple 
metaeomatic  problems  can  he  solved,  we  may  take  the  well- 
known  change  of  olivine  to  serpentine,  consisting,  as  ordinarily 
considered,  in  a  simple  hydration  of  the  ori^nal  mineral.  And, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  matter  still  further,  we  may  substitute 
for  olivine  the  pure  magnesium  orthosilicate,  occurring  as  a 
mineral  under  the  name  of  forsterite,  and  assume  the  resulting 
serpentine  to  contain  no  iron.  The  formulas  show  that  serpen- 
tine cannot  be  derived  from  olivine  or  forsterite  by  means  of  a 
simple  addition  of  water.  It  may,  however,  be  derived  from 
enstatite  (which  is  a  magnesium  metasilicate)  and  forsterite,  as 
follows : 

Mg,  SiO.  +  Mg  SiO,  +  2H,0  =  H;  Mg,  Si,  O^ 

Translated  into  kilograms,  this  means  that  50.8  kilos  of  fors- 
terite +  S6.2  of  enstatite  + 18  of  water  is  equal  to  100  kiloB  of 
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Berpentine.  This  again  translated  into  volumea  by  aid  of  the 
specific  gravideB, means  that  16.8  cb.  cm.  forsterite  +  ll.Tcb.  cm, 
enstatite  -|- 13  cb.  em.  water  is  equal  to  40  cb.  cm.  serpeQliDe,  or 
that  27.5  cb.  cm.  anhydroue  silicates  are  needed  to  prodace 
40  cb.cm.  serpentine.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  volame 
during  the  process  of  serpentinization  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
half; — ^the  specific  gravity  of  forsterite  being  8.24,  that  of  en- 
statite, 3.1;  and  that  of  serpentine,  2.5. 

Serpentine  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  silica  and  water 
to  forsterite.  Thus,  3Mg,  SiO,  +  4H,0  +  SiO,  =  2H.  Mg.  81,0, 
Calculating  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  we  find  that  131 
cb.  cm.  of  forsterite  results  in  221  of  serpentine,  which  represents 
an  increase  in  volume  of  somewhat  more  t^an  two-thirds. 

Still  another  way  of  derivation  is  by  subtracting  MgO  and 
adding  water,  as  shown  by  the  following  formula ; 

2Mg,  SiO,  +  2H,0=  H,  Mg,  Si,0,  +  MgO. 

This  again  is  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  110.4  cb.  cm.  of 
serpentine  from  86.3  of  forsterite,  or  an  increase  of  voltmie  of 
only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth. 

Many  other  formulas  could  be  put  forward,  which  would 
explun  the  formation  of  serpentine,  each  showing  a  difference 
in  the  relation  of  volume  of  the  secondary  mineral  to  that  of 
the  fresh.  Even  in  this  simple  case  it  might  be,  in  any  given 
problem  occurring  in  nature,  extremely  difficult  to  decide  widi 
confidence  which  particular  formula  should  be  applied.  The 
problem  only  becomes  definite  when  we  positively  know  tie 
relation  of  volume  of  original  substance  to  that  of  secondarj 
substance.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  specific  gravities  does  not  gne  this  relation  of 
volumes. 

When  we  have  to  consider  metasomatic  processes  affectiDg 
rock-masses,  aggregates  of  from  two  to  six  or  more  minerals, 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  becomes  immensely  greater;  for 
each  of  these  constituent  minerals  may  have  suffered  different 
metasomatic  changes.  Some  may  have  remaned  unaltered, 
while  othera  have  been  completely  replaced ;  and  others,  agun, 
may  have  lost,  or  gained,  or  exchanged  one  or  more  elements. 
To  calculate  the  sum  total  of  these  changes  is  often  an  ex- 
tremely  puzzling  task. 
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The  mineral  compoeition  of  the  altered,  as  well  as  the  fresh, 
rock  may  be  accurately  calculated  by  methods  knowo  to  petro- 
graphy, if  itfi  analysie,  as  well  as  those  of  tiie  constituent  min- 
erals, be  available.  Even  where  the  latter  are  only  approxi- 
mately known,a  fairly  accurate  calculation  may  be  made.  Thus, 
for  instance,  from  an  analysis  of  an  altered  granite  containing 
pyrite,  calcit«,  magnesite,  siderite,  sericite  and  quartz,  the  per- 
centages of  these  minerals  may  be  obtained  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  chemical  changes  suffered  during  any  alteration  of  a 
rock  may  be  considered  by  unit-weight  of  ori^nal  substance 
or  by  unit-volume  of  the  same.  The  results  will  he  identical 
if  both  rocks  are  non-porous,  or  if  both  have  the  same  porosity. 
If  the  actual  additions  and  sabtractions  should  happen  to  bal- 
ance, then  the  percentage-analyses  offer,  by  comparison,  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  quantitative  alteration.  If,  besides,  during 
the  alteration,  the  porosity  of  the  two  rocks  remain  the  same, 
then  the  changes  measured  by  unit-weight  will  be  identical 
with  those  measured  by  unit-volume.  This  exact  balancing  of 
gains  and  losses,  however,  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  rare.  If 
we  do  not  know  the  relation  of  volumes  between  the  two  rocks, 
other  ways  must  be  sought  for,  at  least,  a  partial  solutiou  of 
the  problem.  If  we  know  that  one  or  more  new  constituents 
have  been  added,  we  may  subtract  these,  recalculate  on  100, 
and  then  compare  the  analyses.  This  method  in  many  cases 
leads  to  fairly  correct  results ;  but  it  must  be  applied  with  the 
understanding  that,  ordinarily,  it  will  only  give  approximate 
results;  and  that,  if  there  be  many  partial  additions  and  sub- 
tractions, the  inaccuracies  may  be  very  great,  and  actual  losses 
and  gains  may  appear  reversed. 

Kwe  know  that  one  constituent  has  remained  constant,  with 
neither  gain  nor  loss  (as  the  silver  in  the  example  cited  above), 
then  correct  results  may  be  obtained  by  recalculation  on  this 
assumption,  as  has  been  shown.  This  mode  of  calculation  has 
been  used  by  Bcheerer,  J.  Both,  and  lately  also  by  Prof.  G.  P, 
Merrill,  in  his  book  on  "  Rocks  and  Rock-'Weathering."  It  is 
only  rarely,  however,  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  this  con- 
stancy; for  nearly  all  constituents  undergo  some  change  in  the 
alterations  of  wall-rocks.  Even  alumina,  often  considered  to 
he  nearly  insoluble,  shows  great  changes  in  some  altered  rocks. 
Betddes,  if  we  base  recalculation  on  some  compound  of  which 
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bat  a  small  percentf^  is  preseDt,  the  multdplicataon  of  erron 
may  play  havoc  with  the  reault.  Altogether,  this  mode  ot 
ascertaining  gains  and  loeeee  mast  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Any  given  analysis  of  iresh  and  altered  rock  may  correspond 
to  several  very  different  mineral  compositionB.  For  any  given 
mineral  compositioa,  the  constancy  of  one  constituent  during 
the  change  to  another  (also  known)  mineral  composition,  de- 
termines the  change  in  volume  involved  (not  considering  po- 
rosity). When  the  change  in  volnme  can  be  directly  a8ce^ 
tained,  we  are  definitely  able  to  obtain  the  absolute  gidua  and 
losses  suffered  by  unit-volume  of  the  rock;  and  this  comparison 
is  ordiuarily  the  one  which  throws  most  light  on  the  proceBeea 
involved.  But  relations  of  volume  are  difficult  to  obtwn  with 
certainty,  especially  in  regard  to  a  rock  made  up  of  a  nnmber 
of  minerals  which  have  suffered  different  changes.  As  a  rale, 
in  fissure-veina,  the  replacing  minerals  are  denser  than  those 
replaced ;  so  that,  if  the  rock  remained  compact,  there  woald 
be  a  decrease  in  volume.  But  as  there  usually  are  no  indica- 
tions of  compressive  stress  in  the  altered  rock,  the  result  of 
this  replacement  of  lighter  by  heavier  minerals  will  be  a  po- 
rosity expressed  by  a  notable  difference  in  the  experimentally 
determined  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  and  that  calculated  from 
its  known  mineralogical  composition.  This  may,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  jastify  the  assumption  that  the  rock  has  not  changed 
its  volume  as  a  whole ;  and  if  this  be  tme,  a  direct  comparison 
between  equal  volumes  of  fresh  and  porous  altered  rock  is 
practicable.  Should  it  appear  probable  that  an  actual  change 
of  volume  has  taken  place,  either  by  expansion  or  contraction, 
it  will  ordinarily  be  a  difficult  matter  in  each  case  to  ascertiun 
the  exact  amount  of  this  change,  without  which  knowledge  the 
calculations  cannot  be  carried  out.  If  there  is  porosity,  the 
changes  by  unit-weight  of  original  substance  may  differ  greatly 
from  those  obttuned  by  unit-volume ;  hence  porosity  is  a  factor 
wluch  must  not  be  overlooked.  One  method  may  indeed  indi- 
cate the  very  opposite  of  the  other.  For  instance,  by  the  firrt 
way,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  a  rock  has  gained  several  per 
cent,  of  its  weight;  while  the  other  method  may  show  that 
an  actual  loss  per  unit-volume  of  orijj^nal  rock  has  taken 
place. 
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JL  tiie  conaiderationB  oatlined  above,  it  is  aeaumed  that  the 
i^CB  to  be  compared  have  nndergone  no  change  of  volnme 
nee  their  removal  from  the  surrounding  masa.  In  regard'  to 
ihe  fresh  rocks,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  tittle  fear  of  this.  Certtun 
altered  rocks,  however,  easily  soften  or  crumble  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  probably  indicating  that  an  increase  in  volume  is 
taking  place.  An  exceedingly  slight  action  of  this  kind  would 
evidently  be  sufficient  to  break  up  the  rock  if  it  were  not  con- 
fined. There  is,  therefore,  little  reason  to  fear  that  such 
change  of  volume  has  taken  place,  if  the  specimens  of  altered 
rock  remain  firm  and  solid. 

Criteria  of  Metasomatiam. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  this  sabject  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Posepny's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute,* and  it  may  therefore  be  passed  with  brief  notice. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  whether  metasomatic  action 
really  has  taken  place,  and  in  deciding  this  question  the  great- 
est cautdon  must  be  observed.  The  mere  occurrence  of  two 
minerals  together  by  no  means  proves  that  one  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  other.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  molecular  processes  involving  simultaneous 
dissolution  and  precipitation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  previous 
dissolution  and  subsequent  precipitation  on  the  other. 

The  only  decisive  criterion  is  that  of  metasomatic  pseudo- 
morphism, involving  the  proof  (generally  to  be  famished  by 
microscopic  stady)  as  to  whether  simultaneous  dissolutiou  and 
deposition  have  actually  taken  place.  The  most  satisfactory 
proof  is  the  distinct  alteration  of  well-defined  crystals  (or,  at 
least,  well-defined  grains)  of  the  original  mineral  into  the  sec- 
ondary mineral,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  projects  into  the 
formerinprismsor  fibers,  having  crystalline  outlines.  Another 
proof  is  affi)rded  by  sharply  defined  crystals  of  the  secondary, 
embedded  in  the  primary  mineral,  without  any  break  between 
their  sur&ces;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  clear  that  the  re- 
placing mineral  is  really  secondary,  and  was  not  formed  before 
the  primary.  Another  satisfoctory  proof  is  given  when,  for 
insttmce,  in  a  sandstone,  the  newly  formed  mineral  has  in  part 

*  This  Tolante,  p.  133. 
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a  cryatalline  form,  and  it«  surfaces  squarely  intersect  the  gr^ng 
of  clastic  material  which  it  partly  replaces. 

There  are  many  other  available  criteria  euch  as  the  enlai^ 
ment  of  fissures  ia  the  replaced  maes.  An  instaoce  is  shown 
in  Fig.  30,  representing  a  veinlet  of  quartz  formed  by  filling  & 
small  open  fissure,  and  adjoined  on  one  side  by  galena,  which 
eictends  most  irregularly  into  the  adjoining  quartzite.  (See 
also  Fig.  28*.)  The  retention  of  the  structure  of  the  original 
mass  by  the  secondary  replacing  minerals  is  also  an  excellent 
criterion,  provided  it  be  identified  beyond  doubt  Thus,  for 
example,  certain  porphyritic  rocks  have  suffered  nearly  com- 
plete ailicification,  but  preserve  almost  entirely  the  outlines  of 
phenocrysts  and  the  structure  of  the  ground-maas.  The  occnr- 
rence  of  remaining  nuclei  of  unaltered  rock  is  sometimes  an 
available  criterion ;  bnt  it  must  be  used  with  caution,  and 
probably  haa  g^ven  rise  to  misinterpretatione,  on  account  of 
ita  similarity  to  actual  inclusiouB  of  country-rock  in  vein-filling. 
In  cases  of  replacement  by  sulphides,  the  unaltered  residual 
rock  may  be  sharply  defined,  and  may  closely  simnlate  inclu- 
sion. In  cases  of  replacement  by  calcite  or  quartz,  there  is 
leas  of  this  danger,  as  the  action  is  usually  more  gradual  If 
the  alteration  or  replacement  proceeds  normally  from  the  ont- 
side  of  a  crystal  or  angular  mass  of  rock,  the  tendency  will  be 
towards  rounded  residual  portions  in  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
as  may  often  be  seen  in  altered  crystals  of  olivine.  This 
criterion  for  replacement,  suggested  by  G-.  F.  Becker,  may 
under  circumstances  prove  useful.  Gtenerally,  however,  the  re- 
placement proceeds  very  irregularly,  owing  to  the  effect  of 
little  cracks  and  fissures.  Slight  clay-aeams  may  often  inter- 
pose an  absolute  barrierj  so  that  sharp  contacts  of  replaced  and 
fresh  rocks  result.  The  replacement  of  crystals  or  angular 
fragments  may  occur  without  changing  in  the  least,  even  by 
the  rounding  of  corners,  the  form  of  the  masses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  and  adopt  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Becker,t  that  "  the  theory  of  the  substitution  of  ore  for 
rock  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  there  is  definite  evidence 
of  pseudomorphic,  molecular  replacement." 

*  A  Bomewhat  Bimilax  and  excellent  iUostration  is  giren  in  Itickuif  ■  "  Yein- 
Walls,"  ZVan*.,  xxvL,  195,  from  the  Hillside  mine,  AHiona. 
f  DiBCosuon  of  Posepnf'g  paper,  this  volume,  p.  204. 
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In  many  fiasare-yeinB,  practically  all  of  the  economically  im- 
portant ore  has  been  formed  by  replacement ;  and  for  ^eee 
deposits  the  t«rm  replacement-veins  is  especially  ased.  But  if 
we  do  not  confine  ourselvee  to  the  flnctaating  definition  of 
"  pay-ore,"  practically  all  fieBare-Teine  are,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  replacement-TeiuB. 

Mr.  Emmons*  has  Buggeated  the  following  criteria  for  "  re- 
pUKemeni-veina  "  in  the  narrower  senso  of  the  word :  (1)  absence 
of  Bymmetrical  handing  or  comb-stmctare  in  the  vein-material, 
and  of  breccias  of  country-rock,  cemented  by  vein-material ;  (2) 
great  irregularity  in  the  width  of  the  ore-bodies,  which  may 
reach  very  great  dimensions;  (3)  general  lack  of  definition 
between  ore-body  and  wall-rock. 

OrystaSization  of  Secondary  Mmerala  m  Other  Bodies, 
It  haa  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  perfect  crystals  of 
minerals,  snch  as  quartz,  for  instance,  may  be  formed  in  soft 
rocks  SQcb  as  shale,  limestone,  clay,  etc. ;  but  concerning  their 
exact  mode  of  formation  there  has  been  considerable  di^rence 
of  opinion.  Probably  the  prevailing  view,  some  20  years  ago, 
was  that  the  growing  crystal  had,  by  means  of  its  force  of 
crystallization,  pushed  apart  the  surrounding  mass.  This  was 
indeed  the  opinion  of  von  Groddeck,  who  declaresf  that  the 
formation  of  a  completely  developed  crystal  in  a  solid,  rigid 
mass  is  not  possible.  Apparent  exceptions,  such  as  magnetite 
in  chloritic  schists,  he  considers  as  caused  by  development, 
while  the  rock  was  soft,  under  the  influence  of  metamorphic 
agencies.  There  is  no  doubt  good  foundation  for  this  view; 
for  in  magmas  and  solutions  crystals  may  grow  to  perfect  de- 
velopment, and  if,  for  instance,  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  is  mixed  with  some  neutral  fine  powder  to  a  soft  pulp, 
extremely  clear  and  sharply  developed  crystals  of  this  salt  will 
separate  out. 

But  it  has  gradually  become  apparent  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  complete  permeation  and  softening  of  a  rock  by 
concentrated  solutions,  in  order  to  account  for  secondarily- 
developed  crystals.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  secondary 
development  of  crystals  in  solid  material  is  not  only  a  possible 

*   U.  8.  Qai.  Sarv.,  Folio  3S,  on  Batte,  Mootuu. 

f  Die  Ldtre  von  dot  LagertOtttm  dtr  Ene,  LeipiiK,  1S79,  p.  68. 
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but  an  exceedingly  commoa  phenomenon,  and  that  it  may  Ik 
caused  by  Bimple  metaaomatic  rephicement  of  the  eurrouDding 
material. 

The  mechanical  force  of  crystallization  probably  co-operates, 
t«  some  extent,  with  the  chemical  agencies  of  replacement; 
and  when  the  surronndiog  maae  is  thoroughly  eoilened  and 
saturated  by  the  depositing  solutions,  the  former  force  may  be 
alone  active.  The  growing  crystal  may  include  parts  of  the 
surroandiag  rock,  as  is  seen  in  Fige.  3  and  4,  representing  cal- 
cite  in  quartz,  and  in  Fig.  27,  showing  inclusions  of  sericite  in 
pyrite.  This  is  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  occnr- 
rence  of  inclusions  of  fluid  and  glass  in  crystals  separating  oat 
from  solutions  or  magmas.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  new 
crystals  of  perfect  development  generated  in  a  grain  of  another 
substance,  such  as  quartz  or  feldspar,  without  any  disturbance 
of  the  opticfd  orientatioa  of  the  older  minerals,  such  as  nn&il- 
ingly  would  occur  were  the  process  simply  one  of  mechanical 
force.  No  doubt  the  exchange  of  substance  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  a  film  of  water,  but  this  is  generally 
so  exceedingly  thin  that  the  strongest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope fail  to  reveal  it.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  new  min- 
eral begins  to  grow  on  the  planes  of  small  fractures,  traverang 
the  ori^nal  mineral.  Fluid  inclusions  accumulate  on  this 
plane ;  and  the  first  separation  of  the  new  mineral  appears  as 
little  dots,  closely  connected  with  the  inclusions.  No  doubt 
the  line  between  metasomatism  and  cavities  of  diseolution  sub- 
sequently filled  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  difficult  to  draw  in  many 
cases ;  but  when  intermediate  cavities  or  subsequent  fillings 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  microscope,  the  process  may  be 
classed  as  metaaomatic;  and  in  the  great  mtyority  of  cases  this 
interpretation  will  be  correct. 

Secondary  Alteration  of  Veins. 
Under  any  given  conditions,  minerals  tend  to  assume  the 
forms  most  stable  under  those  conditions.  Since  the  conditions 
prevailing  during  vein-formation  are  very  difierent  from  those 
prevailing  afterwards,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  products  of 
the  first  process  might  easily  be  changed.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case.  We  find  many  altered  rocks  which  have  evidentiy  nnder- 
gone  more  than  one  change.      Especially  near  the  surftce, 
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under  the  ioflnence  of  oxidizing  waters,  the  mineralB  formed  in 
the  rockB  along  veins  are  apt  to  suffer  great  changes.  Exam- 
ples are  frequent,  showing  that  the  minerala  which  filled  the 
open  spaces  along  a  rein  have  been  completely  diBaolved  and 
partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  others.  This  is  particalarly  tme 
of  fillings  of  calcite  or  barite.  Many  instances  are  known  in 
which  large  masses  of  these  minerals  have  been  completely  dis- 
Bolved  and  replaced  by  quartz.  Snch  are  the  well-known  de- 
posits of  Schneeberg  in  Baxony,  and  those  of  the  De  Lamar 
mine  in  Owyhee  county,  Idaho. 

Structure  and  Compoaition  of  JHetasomatic  Van-Mocks  and  their 
SeUttion  to  General  Metamorpkism. 

The  aggregates  replacing  the  original  wall-rocks  of  veins 
show  great  variety  of  Btmctore.  It  is  most  common,  perhaps, 
that  the  structure  of  the  resulting  rock  is  much  finer  than  that 
of  the  primary.  As  examples  may  be  cited  silicification,  which 
nearly  always  results  in  microcrystalline  and  cryptocrystalline 
aggregates,  and  sericitization,  which  generally  results  in  a  mass 
of  very  fine  tufted  fibers.  This  is  not,  however,  a  general  rule; 
because  certain  easily  soluble  minerals,  when  replacing  others, 
produce  a  much  coarser  aggregate  than  that  of  the  original 
rock.  Of  such  character,  for  instance,  are  the  carbonates. 
(See  Pig.  27.)  Fluorite  replacing  limestone  (see  Fig.  14)  is  an- 
other instance  of  coarser  grain  shown  by  the  secondary  rock.. 

As  a  general  rale,  the  resulting  minerals  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  greater  aggregate  specific  gravity  than  the  ori^nal  minerals. 
Muscovite,  sericite,  fluorite,  the  different  carbonates,  pyrite  and 
other  sulphides  (as  well  as  topaz  and  tourmaline,  so  abundantly 
formed  in  tin-deposits)  are  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  exceptions,  such  as  the  development  of  jasperoids  and  other 
quartzose  rocks  from  Hmestone,  in  which  case  the  resulting 
material  baa  less  specific  gravity  than  the  original. 

A  banded  structure  of  the  altered  rock  may  possibly,  as  men- 
tioned above  (p.  590),  result  from  replacement  by  sulphides  in  a 
sheared  rock,  in  which  the  shear-planes  are  closely  spaced ;  but 
this  banding  is  not  likely  to  be  as  well  marked  as  the  crustifi- 
cation  often  caused  by  the  gradual  filling  of  open  spaces.  From 
these  two  sorts  of  banding  a  third  must  be  difiPerentiated, 
namely,  the  typical  "  ribbon-structore  "  caused  by  shearing  of 
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the  already-formed  vein,  in  connection  with  which  a  secondary 
concentration  of  gold  and  aulphidea  may  have  taken,  place  on 
the  shear-planes — whence  the  richness  of  vein-material  often 
associated  with  this  stnictare. 

In  no  case,  thus  far,  has  any  law  of  progreBsive  alteration  of 
the  country-rock  of  a  vein  heen  detected,  which  would  enable 
us  to  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  process  either  increases  or 
decreases  from  the  surface  down.  Nor  has  any  instance  been 
shown  in  which  the  processes  of  alteration  permanently  change 
with  increasing  depth.  This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  oc- 
casionally a  different  subordinate  process  of  alteration  may  be 
introduced.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
rock  near  the  vein  may  be  locally  silicified,  although  the  prin- 
cipal and  prevailing  process  in  depth,  as  well  as  near  the  snr- 
face,  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  Thus,  silicification  and 
the  formation  of  greisen  may  occur  side  by  side  in  casraterite 
veins,  and  siliclfication  and  carbonatization  in  cinnabar  veins. 

The  metaeomatic  processes  in  wall-rocks  of  fissure-veins  SiSa 
generally  from  those  of  regional  (static  and  dynamic)  metamor* 
phism.  In  most  cases  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  such  as 
magnetite,  hematite,  ilmenite  aud  pyrolusite,  are  absent  as  a 
primary  development;  and  many  silicates,  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  static  and  dynamic  metamorphism  are,  as  a  mle,  miss- 
ing in  veins.  Among  these  are  amphibole,  biotite,  garnet,  cor- 
dierite,  serpentine,  ottrelite,  and  zoisite.  Chlorite  and  epidote 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  only  one  or  two  classes  of  veina. 
Albite,  exceedingly  common  in  regional  metamorphism,  is  not 
known  as  a  metaaomatic  development  in  veins,  though,  like 
orthoclase,  it  may  occur  in  the  filling  of  open  cavities.  Mus- 
covite, calcite,  quartz  and  pyrite  are  common  to  both  kinds  of 
metamorphism.  As  compared  with  the  products  of  contact- 
metamorphism,  we  note  in  metaeomatic  vein-phenomena  a 
total  absence  of  the  pyroxenes,  woUastonite,  stanrolite,  cyanife, 
andalusite,  vesuvianite  and  garnet  Only  two  classes  of  veins 
are  characterized  by  tourmaline,  which  is  a  frequently  occurring 
contact-mineral.  Again,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  ordi- 
nary hydro-metamorphism,  we  note  in  the  results  of  metaso- 
matic  vein-action  the  scarcity  of  amphibole  aa  well  as  of  zeo- 
lites, except  in  one  or  two  classes  of  veins,  and  also  the  rela- 
tively sUght  importance  of  chlorite  and  epidote. 

CiOOgle 
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The  degree  of  hydration  in  altered  vein-rocks  ia  very  mod- 
erate ;  and  in  some  caseB,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  change  of  ser- 
pentine to  magnesite,  there  is  a  distinct  dehydration.  Strongly 
hydrous  minerals  are  not  common  on  fisaure-veins. 

I  have  emphasized  these  differences,  to  show  that  the  meta- 
eomatic  processes  in  veins  cannot  simply  be  identified  with 
those  that  were  active  in  the  other  phases  of  metaeomatism 
mentioned.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  vein-processes  have  a 
distinctive  character  of  their  own. 


MiNBKALS  Devblofed  bt  Metasomatic  Frocesssb  in  Fissdre- 
Veins. 

Quartz  (including  Ckalcedoniie  and  Oped). — ^Though  silicic  acid 
is  weak,  and  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  expel  even 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compounds,  it  ia  easily  deposited  instead 
of  other  minerals,  which  are  dissolved  by  more  active  reagents 
contained  in  the  same  waters.  Hence  the  frequency  of  quartz 
in  the  forma  of  other  minerals.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say, 
however,  that  silicification  is  a  very  common  metasomatic  pro- 
cess, even  in  veins  containing  quartz  as  a  filling ;  and  very  rarely 
is  it  the  exclusive  process  in  any  given  vein.  It  is  most  common 
in  limestone  and  other  easily  soluble  rocks;  also  in  such  por- 
ous rocks  as  sandstones,  though  here  it  is  usually  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  cementation.  In  rocks  rich  in  silica,  such  as  rhyolite 
or  quartzite,  the  tendency  to  silicification  (probably  by  reason  of 
mass-action)  is  greater  than  in  more  basic  rocks  in  the  same 
district. 

Qaartz  replacing  limestone  along  fissures  is  a  common  oc- 
currence. The  process  usually  results  in  a  microcrystalline  or 
cryptocrystalline  aggregate  of  interlocking  grains,  preserving 
the  original  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,*  which  represent*  a 
niicified  limestone  from  the  Diadem  lode,  Plumas  county,  Cal., 
and  shows  the  remaining  outline  of  a  foraminiferal  test  The 
development  of  the  quartz  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,t  represent- 

•  Aft«r  H.  W,  Turner,  Jiwmai  <^  Cholo^,  voL  vii.,  No,  i. 
t  The  accompftDjiog  figurai,  with  tome  excepIioDB  Doted  in  the  list,  were  dmwn 
by  mjvelf  under  the  microscope,  with  camera  lucida. 
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ing  rocks  from  Aspen,  Colorado.*  Small  Becondaiy  graioB  or 
well-developed  crystalB  appear  in  the  limestoneB  and,  gradually 
extending,  finally  produce  an  aggregate  which,  in  this  caae,  is 
somewhat  coarser  than  in  the  rock  irom  Ctdifornia.  Quartz 
crystals  with  double  terminals  may  occur  in  metasomatic  rocke, 
but  are  foreign  to  quartz,  filhng  open  cavities.  Opal  and  cbal- 
cedonite  may  occasionally  also  be  present.  The  resulting  fine- 
grained rocks,  often  stained  brown  or  red,  may,  according  to 
Mr.  Spurr's  proposal,  be  called  jasperoids. 

Daubr&e  describes  heavy  quartz  veins,  cutting  through  gran- 
ite and  overlying  sedimentary  rocks,  in  the  Central  Platean 
of  France-t  Besides  quartz,  these  veins  carry  fluorite,  barite, 
calcite  and  galena.  Agate  and  jasper  in  banded  form  are 
also  frequently  present.  From  the  same  deBcription,t  it 
appears  that  in  some  places,  where  these  veins  traverse  lime- 
stone (^Muschdkalk),  there  has  been  a  very  strong  silicification 
of  the  enclosing  rock,  as  is  proved  by  means  of  the  occiu^ 
rence  of  crinoids  in  the  compact  quartz  now  forming  part 
of  the  lode.  Another  locality,  also  in  tiie  Yosges,  is  men- 
tioned as  showing  a  large  deposit  of  fine-grained  homstone- 
like  qaartz,  also  containing  barite  and  fluor-spar,  and  fiill  of 
little  geodes  with  projecting  crystals  of  qoartz.  In  this  uli- 
ceouB  rock,  silicified  shells  of  avknda  and  pecten,  have  been 
found,  showing  its  derivation  from  the  surrounding  lime- 
stone. The  chemistry  of  the  proce^  is  apparently  simple: 
waters  containing  carbon  dioxide  and  silica  deposit  the  latter, 
while  simultaneously  dissolving  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
calcite. 

In  contrast  to  the  fine-grained  structure  of  jasperoids,  quartz 
deposited  in  open  spaces  is  usually  characterized  by  coaree 
grains,  the  majority  of  which  show  partly  developed  crystal- 
faces.  Crystals  developed  at  bodi  terminals  do  not  appear, 
though  earlier-developed  individuals,  growing  from  some  de- 
posit, are  surrounded  by  later-developed  gr^ns.  Fig.  2,  which 
shows  the  normal  structure  of  the  quartz  in  the  California  gold- 
veins,  illustrates  this  occurrence. 

*  The  thin  secUoDS  from  which  these  figorcs  were  mtde  were  kindl;  louwd  V> 
me  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Spun-. 
t  Dsubr^  Let  Emix  Soaitmine*  one  6poqatt  Andamtt,  p.  124. 
j  Xoe.  «i.,  p.  161. 
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Qaartz  may  further  replace  orthoclaee,  as  shown  in  Pig.  6, 
with  preaervatioTi  of  the  crystal-form.  The  ordinary  coarse 
of  alteration  of  the  latter  mineral  ia  to  quartz,  sericite,  or  kao- 
linite,  and  potaseic  carbonat*.  In  complete  replacement  by 
qaartz,  the  alnmina  and  potaesa  have  been  carried  away,  and 
the  quartz  has  received  a  considerable  addition.  The  process 
may  also  be  explEuned  as  a  complete  replacement,  by  means  of 
which  the  orthoclase,  as  sach,  has  been  removed,  and  quartz  has 
been  deposited.  In  the  same  manner,  soda-lime  feldspars  may 
be  replaced  by  quartz,  as  well  in  phenocryste  as  in  the  ground- 
mass.  Even  the  ferromagnesian  silicates  may  su^r  a  similar 
change.  A  partial  replacement  of  hornblende  by  quartz  and 
chlorite  (Fig.  6)  is  common.  The  ground-mass  surrounding 
crystals  of  quartz  in  certain  rhyolites  (Silver  City  and  De  Lamar, 
Idaho)  may  be  replaced  by  quartz,  forming  a  secondary  aureole 
around  the  primary  crystal. 

Under  iavorable  and  Vory  exceptional  circumstances,  veinlets 
containing  coarser  quartz,  simulating  comb-quartz  in  structure, 
may  be  formed  by  replacement.  Fig.  7  represents  a  contact 
between  chloritic  basalt  and  silicified  rhyolite,  on  which  a  small 
qnartz  vein  is  developing,  the  crystals  replacing  the  gronnd- 
masa  of  the  silicified  rhyolite.*  Replacement  of  minerals  by 
chalcedonite  and  opal  instead  of  by  quartz  is  less  common. 
Near  cinnabar  veins,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  serpentine, 
transformed  into  opal,  with  retention  of  tiie  primary  structure, 
has  been  observed. 

RutSs  and  Anatase. — These  minerals  are  common  in  metar 
somatic  vein-rocks,  as  secondary  products  after  itmenite,  titan- 
ite,  titaniferous  magnetite,  biotite,  etc.  Butile  occurs  in  nearly 
every  altered  titaniferous  rock;  anatase  (octahedrite)  has  been 
found  in  the  altered  rocks  of  Freiberg  (8telzner),Nagyag  (KoU- 
beck),  Bchwarzwald  (Sandberger),  and  Silver  Cliff  (Cross). 
Neither  titanite  nor  ilmenite  appear  to  be  stable  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vein-forming  solutions.  In  several  publicatioDsf  I 
have  assamed  that  the  milky  white  flocculent  mass  (lencoxene) 
which  often  results  in  vein-rocks  from  the  alteration  of  titan- 
iferous minerals  is  titanite ;  but  this  assumption  now  appears  to 

•  20li  Ann,  BepL  U.  S.  0«ot.  Sun.,  part  iii,  p.  186. 

t  lilh  Anti.  ^pt.  V.  8.  GtoL  Sarv.,  part  iL,  p.  270,  d  teq.  IIA  Amt.  B^ 
V.  S.  OtoL  Snrv.,  part  iL,  p.  14ft,  etmg.  i 
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be  incorrect.  The  eabetance  ib  certainly  free  titanic  acid,  aa 
shown  by  the  feet  that  no  titanium  is  extracted  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  while  the  min^al  is  attacked  by  boiling  solphnnc  acid. 

JBhtorite. — This  mineral  may  replace  many  otherB.  It  has  gen- 
erally a  purplish,  unevenly  distributed  color,  and  shows  under  all 
circumstances  a  strong  tendency  to  crystal-development  Ita 
formation  from  limestone  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  which  repre- 
sents the  contact  of  one  of  the  many  smfUl  nodules  of  fluorite 
scattered  in  a  limestone  breccia  from  a  mine  in  the  Judith 
mountains,  in  Montana.*  The  sharp  angles  of  the  cube  will 
be  seen  projecting  into  the  limestone;  the  latter  contains 
many  imperfect  foBsil  shells,  and  some  crystals  of  eecondaiy 
quartz. 

"While  the  reaction  involved  in  tbis  process  is  not  clearly  es- 
tablished, it  is  probably  a  complete  replacement,  the  more  sola- 
ble  calcite  being  taken  np  by  the  waters  and  the  less  soluble 
fluorite  simultaneously  deposited. 

Fluorite,  together  with  quartz  and  pyrite,  is  further  formed 
as  a  replacement-product  of  orthoclase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
representing  a  feldspar  grain  from  a  breccia  in  the  Independence 
mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  The  replacement  of  some  of  the 
phonolite  and  fine-grained  granite-andesite  breccia  from  Crip- 
ple Creek  has  resulted  in  a  large  quantity  of  crystalline  fluorite 
and  quartz  (Fig.  9).-  Wherever  calcium  silicates  are  present, 
and  the  waters  contain  sodic  fluoride,  the  result  will  be  sodic 
silicate  and  calcic  fluoride.  In  this  way  the  mineral  may  be 
formed  by  interchange  of  constituents,  f  Alkaline  fluorides 
and  calcic  flnorides  may  exist  together  in  the  same  solution; 
but  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  fluorite,  yielding  alkaline 
fluorides  and  calcic  carbonate ;  hence  fluorito  cannot  exist  as 
such  in  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 

Calcite. — This  mineral  and  the  allied  magnesian  and  ferrona 
carbonates  are  exceedingly  common  in  metasomatic  vein-rocks, 
and  their  occurrence  gives  testimony  of  the  energetic  altering 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alkaline  carbonates  on  nearly  all 
silicates.  The  metasomatic  calcite  is  of  fine  or  coarse  gr^n — 
the  latter  especially  when  replacing  easily  soluble  minerals.    It 


ti  prepaied  for  Mr.  W.  H.  ^eed,  irho  kindlj  aJIoved  me  to 
t  Buchof,  (%an.  Qed.,  Bonn,  1864,  ii.,  p.  9S- 
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has  very  little  tendency  to  cryetallize,  nearly  always  occurring 
in  irregular  grains. 

Galcite  replaces  quartz  to  a  greater  or  less  exteot,  though  in 
rocke  contuning  also  silicates  like  feldspars  and  honibleDde, 
theee  minerals  are  first  attacked,  and  the  replacement  of  the 
quartz  is  usually  only  partial.  The  quartz  is  evidently  dis- 
solved by  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  calcic  carbonate,  also  dissolTcd  in  the 
water,  is  deposited  in  its  place.  Under  ordinary  pi-eesore  and 
tempenttare,  water  does  not  dissolve  quartz ;  but  increase  of 
either  results  in  solution  to  some  extent  Tbe  presence  of  car- 
bon dioxide  alone  does  not  promote  tbe  solubility.  No  pseudo- 
morphs  of  calcite  after  quartz  are  known — an  evidence  of  the 
reaietance  of  the  latter  mineral  to  solution. 

The  replacement  of  quartz  by  calcite  in  granitic  rocks  is  shown 
in  Figs.  18  and  15.  Tbe  calcite,  developed  along  cracks  and 
fieeuree,  spreads  and  corrodes  the  original  substance.  Small 
massee  of  sometimes  rhombohedral  calcite  project  into  tbe 
qnartz.  Bounded  and  isolated  bodies  of  calcite  may  also  form 
on  inclined  fracture-planee ;  by  extension  they  finally  join  and 
form  larger  masses. 

Orthoclase  is  Ukewise  replaced  by  calcite  in  many  granitic  , 
rocks  adjoining  veins.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  replace- 
ment of  quartz ;  but  the  feldspars  are  much  more  easily  soluble 
than  quartz.  Chemically,  the  process,  as  already  pointed  oat 
by  Bischof,*  may  be  considered  as  simply  due  to  the  attack  of 
waters  cont^ning  calcic  bicarbonate.  Tbe  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  latter  alters  the  orthoclaae ;  the  resulting  alkaline  carbon- 
atea  and  silica  are  carried  away ;  just  in  what  form  tbe  alumina 
ie  removed  is  not  certain.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  aimulta^ 
neouB  formation  of  sericite  occurs ;  so  that  tbe  actual  lose  of 
A1,0,  may  be  very  small.  Even  more  easily  effected  is  the  re- 
placement of  soda-lime  feldspars  by  calcite ;  for  here  the  orig- 
inal mineral  contains  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  result  As 
IB  well  known,  andesine,  labradorite  and  anorthite  may  be 
partly  converted  into  calcite  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  cold 
waters  containing  carbon  dioxide. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  is  common  to  find  pyroxene,  ampbi- 

•  Cfaw.  0«t,u.,p.<28. 
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bole  and  biotite  partly  converted  into  calcite.  In  vein-forming 
procesBes,  these  are  usually  the  first  minerals  to  suffer  from 
the  attack.  The  magnesia,  alumina  and  ferrous  oxide  usoallj 
remain  in  the  form  of  chlorite  or  other  secondary  silicates, 
though  some  of  the  magneEiia  and  iron  may  also  form  csr- 


Magnesite  and  Dolomite. — Small  quantities  of  magnesian  wid 
ferroQB  carbonates  nearly  always  combine  with  the  newly 
formed  calcite,  but  in  many  cases  are  of  no  special  importance. 

A  change  of  limestone  to  magnesite  is  not  known  as  .a  vein- 
forming  process.  Dolomitization  commonly  occurs,  however, 
ia  limestones  adjoining  fissure-veins,  as,  for  instance,  deacnbed 
by  Spurr*  at  Aspen,  Colorado.  At  this  place,  as  the  dolomit- 
ization proceeds  irregularly  from  the  fissures,  the  coarse  calcite 
grains  are  broken  up  into  ampler  rhombobedral  crystals,  of 
the  yellowish  tinge  characteristic  of  dolomite.  The  process  is 
clearly  one  of  metasomatic  replacement,  carried  on  by  waters 
containing  magnesic  bicarbonate,  or  even  chloride.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  has  been  shown  by  syntiietical  experi- 
ments, f 

Mr.  Spun-  shows  convincingly  that  ordinary  circulating  snr- 
face-waters  do  not  dolomitize  the  limestone  which  they  traverse. 
The  reagents  which  produced  this  dolomitizatioo  must  have 
been  more  potent.  Several  hot  spring*  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen, 
Colorado,  carry  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  also  a 
large  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  chlorida 
These  waters,  as  shown  by  analyses,  have  a  dMtinct  dolomitiz- 
ing  influence  on  the  adjoining  limestone.  The  change  is  also 
accompanied  by  silicification  and  ferration. 

Dolomitic  carbonates  may  also  pari^ly  replace  albite,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  TurnerJ  in  the  case  of  a  mineralized  dike  of 
albite  rock  &om  Tuolumne  county,  Cal.  An  accompanying  al- 
most pure  magnesite  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  fjters- 
tion  of  the  adjoining  serpentine. 

Magnesite  and  dolomitic  carbonates  are  very  apt  to  form  from 
serpentine,  as  illustrated  in  the  country-rock  adjoining  the  Idaho 
vein,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.§     The  fine-grained  serpentine  is  trans- 

■  Monograph  XXXI.,  U.  S.  OeaL  Sum.,  p.  210. 

t  I>o«lt«r,  AUgrmeine  Chtntiache  Otologic,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  1S8. 

t  Journal  of  Qedogy,  vol.  vii.,  If o.  4,  p.  39S. 

3  W.  lindgrcD,  17(A  Aim.  Repl.  V.  S.  Otni.  Sun.,  put  ii.,^q^:|^^. 
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formed  into  a  coarse-grained  magneaite,  mixed  with  qaartz  and 
Bome  rcBidnal  eerpentine  (Fig.  26).  The  compoeition  of  the  al- 
tered rock  IB 

Peroent. 

MBgnemc  catboualb ..     84.78 

OUcic  caiboDBte, 8.22 

Qrarti, 28.00 

Serpeutine  [with  chlorite), Sl.OO 

loaoo 

The  chemical  action  involves  a  subBtitutioD  of  CO,  for  SiO,; 
the  latter  being  deposited  in  the  rock. 

Sideriie. — This  mineral  ie  less  common  in  altered  rocka  than 
the  other  carbonates.  At  Aspen,  Colorado,  Spurr  mentions  it 
as  forming  small  rhombohedrons  in  silici£ed  limestone.  In  the 
lead-silver  veins  of  Wood  River,  Idaho,  it  replaces  cftlcareonB 
shales.  In  the  lead-silver  veins  of  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  it 
replaces  the  clastic  qnartz  of  quartzite  in  the  most  energetic 
manner  and  abundant  quantity  (Figs.  16  and  17).  The  siderite 
has  strong  tendency  to  crystal  development;  and  the  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  often  cnt  sqnarely  across  the  quartz  grains 
which  they  partly  replace  (Fig.  18).  To  explain  the  chemistry 
of  this  process,  we  must  suppose  waters  exceedingly  rich  in  al- 
kaline and  ferrous  carbonates  and  poor  in  silica.  BiO,  must  be 
dissolved  and  FeCO,  Bimultaneouely  deposited. 

Muscovite  and  Seneite. — These  two  names  practically  signify 
the  Bame  mineral,  though  sericite  is  employed  for  the  £ne- 
^funed  or  fibrous  and  tufted  modifications,  resulting  from  the 
replacement  of  other  minerals.  Sericite  is  probably  the  most 
universal  and  abundant  of  all  minerals  forming  in  altered  rocliB 
near  fissures.  Only  a  few  classes  of  ore-deposits,  namely,  those 
in  limestone  and  those  in  recent  volcanic  rocks,  involving  pro- 
pylitic  alteration,  are  comparatively  free  from  it.  A  vast  pro- 
portion of  Bo-ealled  "  talc,"  "  clay "  and  "  kaolin  "  is  really 
sericite. 

Sericite  forma  from  quartz  in  many  rocks,  though  this  action 
is  less  intense  than  in  the  case  of  the  silicates.  Foils  and  fibers 
of  the  secondary  mineral  may  develop  along  cracks,  or  may  in< 
trade,  sharply  defined,  into  the  quartz,  from  the  out^de  of  the 
grain.  Complete  pseudomorphs  after  quartz  are  rare.  A  com- 
ples  chemical  action  is  probably  involved,  as  sericite  is  practi- 
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oally  iueolable.  A  transportarion  of  potash  and  alamina  must 
be  assiuned,  though  in  what  form  the  latter  ozide  waa  in  Boln- 
tion  is  not  clear.  The  dissolved  qnartz  may  be  directly  com- 
bined with  these  two  constituents.  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  replacement  of  the  qnartz  ia  most  active  when,  together 
with  the  Bericite,  calcite  ie  formed  (Fig.  15). 

As  is  well  known,  eericite  forms  easily  and  abundantly  from 
orthoclase  and  microcline,  the  foils  and  fibers  developing  on 
cleavage-planes  and  cracks,  until  they  invade  the  whole  ciys- 
tal.  The  reaction  may  be  chemically  expressed  as  follows, 
water  containing  carbon  dioxide  being  the  only  reagent  neces- 
sary: 

3K  Al  Si.  O.  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  KH.  Al,  (SiO,)*  +  K,CO,  +  68iO,. 

This  reaction  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  reduction  of 
volume,  the  sericite  occupying  less  than  one-half  of  the  ori^d 
volume  of  the  orthoclase.  If  SiO,  Beparatea  as  quartz,  the  ag- 
gregate volume  of  the  two  secondary  minerals  shows  a  reduction 
'  of  18  per  cent,  from  the  volume  of  the  orthoclase.  Very  often, 
however,  the  quartz  is  carried  away  in  solution,  to  be  deposited 
in  neighboring  open  spaces.  Calcite  is  frequently  deposited 
together  with  sericite  in  the  feldspar  (Fig.  12).  Though  it  is 
usually  fine-grained,  large  foils  may  sometimes  be  formed.  Fig. 
19  shows  radial  muscovite  forming,  together  with  kaolinite  from 
orthoclase,  in  the  orthoclase  of  granite  adjoining  a  fissure,  in 
which  thermal  waters  at  the  present  time  are  depositing  a  vein.* 

Sericite  forms  with  equal  ease  from  oligoclase,  andesine  and 
labradorite,  as  from  orthoclase,  and  calcite  usually  also  accom- 
panies it.  This  intereetiug  &ct  was  first  described,  I  believe,  by 
Bischof,t  who  also  furuished  the  chemical  explanation.  The 
potassic  carbonate  contained  in  the  water  changes  the  sodic 
silicate  into  potassic  silicate,  which  unites  with  the  aluminum 
silicate  to  sericite.  This  will  result  in  a  progressive  elimins- 
tion  of  soda  and  introduction  of  potash.  In  the  same  manner 
potassic  carbonate  decomposes  calcic  silicate,  replacing  lime 
with  potash.  Bischof  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  by 
describing  the  surface  alteration  of  a  knife  of  the  "  stone  age," 
originally  made  from  some  flinty  rock. 

«  Kindly  fiimished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Weed. 

t  Biacliof,  C%«ni.  Oeol.,  i.,  p.  31,  d  ttq.  ;  aito  p.  U. 
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Even  pyroxeiie  and  amphibole  may  alter  to  sericite,  aB  is 
frequently  shown  in  the  metasomatic  vein-rocks  of  California 
gold-qaartz  veins.  The  explanation  is  on  the  lines  of  the  re- 
actions just  described.  The  resalting  sericite  is  often  eoaraely 
fibrous. 

Biotite  alters  very  easily  to  coarse  muscovite,  with  loss  of 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  separation  of  rutile  (Fig.  27). 

An  instance  of  replacement  of  andalusite  by  mnscovite  is 
shown  in  Fig.  20.  Few  analyses  are  av^able,  indicating  the 
exact  composition  of  the  sericite  contained  in  metasomatic 
vein-rocks;  but  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  irom  the  cal- 
culation of  many  rock-analyses  on  the  basis  of  molecular  ratio, 
closely  corresponding  to  the  composition  given  below,  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  sericite  is  practically  identical  in 
composition  with  a  normal  muscovite. 

Prof.  Beck,  of  Freiberg,  has  bad  the  kindness  to  give  me  an 
unpublished  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  H.  Schnlze,  of  a  white  mica, 
separated  by  Prof.  Stelzner  by  heavy  solutions  from  the  altered 
country-rock  adjoining  the  Dietrich  Stehenden,  Morgenstem 
Erbstolln,  Himmelfahrt  mine,  Freiberg.  This  analysis  is  as 
follows : 

Bi<^ 47.48 

TiOn tTMe 

SdOb a02 

AlAt SB-10 

FeA. 1-92 

C«0, 0.48 

MgO, 1.11 

K,0, J0.08 

Na,0, 0.41 

H,0, .  4.02 

loaes 

As  minerals  moat  closely  related  to  muscovite,  we  may  men- 
tion zinnwaldite,  containing  much  fluor  and  lithia,  which  re- 
places feldspar  in  granite  near  cassiterite-veins ;  also  mariposite 
(fuchsite),  cont^ning  chromium,  which,  with  magnesite,  ap- 
parentiy  replaces  serpentine  and  allied  rocks  at  Nevada  City, 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  many  places  along  the  Mother 
Lode  of  California. 

Biotite. — Exceedingly  common  in  the  form  of  metamorphism, 
biotite  appears  but  rarely  in  fissure-veine.     Replacing  horn- 
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blende  and  feldspars,  it  is  fonad  as  snudl  scales  in  veins  carrying 
toarmaliDe  (Meadow  Lake,  Cal.) ;  replacing  the  same  minerale, 
it  appears  abundantly  in  the  gold-copper  veiae  of  Bossland, 
B.  C.  A  greenish  mica,  probably  biotite,  occurs,  replacing 
quartz,  in  small  veinlets,  associated  with  quartz,  garnet,  toar- 
maliue,  sctinolite  and  zinc-blende,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan mine,  Idaho.  Prof.  Penrose  reports  secondary  biotite 
forming  in  the  Ocean  Wave  mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Col.  Under 
the  influence  of  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  biofite  is  not  stable. 

Cfdorite. — This  mineral,  replacing  amphibole,  pyroxene  and 
biotite,  is  commonly  found  in  altered  vein-rocks,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  only  a  transition-form,  often  abnormally  rich  in  iron,  which 
these  minerals  assume,  under  the  influence  of  waters  slightly 
charged  with  carbon-dioxide,  before  their  final  converedon  into 
sericite  and  carbonates.  The  chlorite  has  the  ordinary  £ne 
fibrous  character  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  migrate  into 
a(yoining  minerals.  In  the  case  of  biotite,  the  conversion 
should  normally  result  in  chlorite,  ferroos  carbonate,  potasac 
carbonate  and  silica;  in  that  of  amphibole  or  pyroxene,  calcic 
carbonate  may  form  beside  chlorite.  PBeudomorphs  of  chlor- 
ite and  quartz  after  hornblende  are,  in  fact,  very  common 
(Fig.  6).  The  chloritic  alteration  is  most  important  in  the 
group  of  the  propylitjc  veins.  Possibly,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide,  chlorite  can- 
not exist.  G.  F.  Becker  mentions  chlorite  as  enclosed  in  vein- 
qnartz  from  some  localities  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and 
also  in  gold-quartz  veins  itom  Funter's  Bay  and  Admiralty 
Island,  Alaska.  I  have  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  an 
abnormal  vein,  from  Crown  Point  mine,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  common  mineral  in  vein-filUngs. 

Pyroxene  and  Amphibole. — These  minerals  are,  as  a  rule,  fo^ 
eign  to  fissure-veins,  and  entirely  absent  from  gold-  and  silver- 
veins  characterized  by  sericitic  alteration.  Amphibole  has 
been  noted  in  the  filling  of  certain  copper-veins.  Some  of 
these  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  contact-metS' 
morphism ;  others,  like  the  copper-veins  of  Bossland,  B.  C, 
have  probably  been  formed  under  dynamic-metamorphic  con- 
ditions. It  occurs  also  in  small  veinlets  of  abnormal  character, 
containing  garnets,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  lead-silver 
mine,  Idaho.  Bhodonite,  a  bisilicate  of  manganese  allied  to  py> 
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oxene,  does,  however,  occur  in  many  veins  as  part  of  the  fill- 
ing (Butte,  Montana;  Real  del  Monte,  Mexico;  Kapnik,  Hun- 
gary ;  Brokeo  Hill,  Anstralia). 

Garnet. — This  mineral  is  very  rare  in  fissure-veins,  though 
common  in  dynamic  and  contact-metamorphism.  Mr.  S.  F. 
Emmons*  states  that  it  replaces  limestone  at  Clifton,  Arizona, 
apparently  as  a  part  of  the  phenomena  of  mineralization.  As 
part  of  the  filling  of  gold-quartz  veins,  it  is  reported  by  Or.  F. 
Beckerf  from  several  localities  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
The  remarkable  occurrences  of  Broken  HiIl,N.  S.  W.,  should 
be  mentioned  here.  From  the  extensive  literaturej  it  is 
apparent  that  opinions  difier  somewhat  widely  with  regard  to 
these  interesting  deposits. 

The  deposits  of  the  Barrier  ranges  near  Broken  Hill  are 
probably  fissure-veins,  occurring  in  crystalline  Bchista  of  various 
kinds,  perhaps  chiefly  a  garnet-gneiss.  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary lies  parallel  to  the  schistosity,  and  may,  according  to 
some,  be  considered  as  a  saddle-reef.  Other  veins,  such  as  the 
Broken  Hill  Consols,  cat  the  schistosity  in  strike  and  dip.  The 
ores  are  galena,  zinc-blende  and  rich  silver-ores.  The  gangue 
in  tbe  Proprietary  mine  is  chiefly  garnet,  with  quartz,  opal  and 
rhodonite.  In  the  Consols  and  other  veins,  siderite  and  calcite 
also  appear,  besides  quartz  and  garnet.  If  veins,  as  seems 
most  probable,  they  represent  a  decidedly  novel  type.  The 
sulphides,  to  some  extent,  replace  other  minerals.  (See  under 
Qalena,  below.) 

Epid^te. — This  mineral,  so  common  in  regions  of  static  and 
dynamic  metamorphism,  is  not  abundant  in  the  altered  rocks 
of  fissure-veins,  or  in  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  When  it 
occurs,  it  has  a  deep  yellow  color,  contains  much  iron  and  de- 
velops in  irregular  grains,  or  into  radial  bunches  of  imperfect 
cryetals.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  basic  rocks  containing  labradorite 
and  similar  soda-lime  feldspars,  and  may  form  pseudomorphs 
after  orthoclase,  pla^oclase,  hornblende  or  augite.  In  altered 
vein-rocks,  epidote  and  muscovite  rarely  occur  together.  Epi- 
dote  contains  much  ferric  oxide,  and  can  hardly  be  formed 

*  tJapabliahed  observations. 

t  16rt  Jjw.  RepL  U.  S.  QeoL  Sun.,  part  iii.,  p.  276. 

J  J,  B.  Jaquet,  JfCTa.  5,  OtoL  San.  of  N.  S.  WaUt,  Sjdne j,  1894 ;  George 
Smitb,  7VaBa.,xxTL,  69,  ISH;  R.  Beck,  ZntocAr. /  pro^  <7eD/.,Utucb,  1899,  etc. 
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under  Btrong  reducing  inflaences.  It  does,  however,  not  follow 
that  it  maet  have  been  formed  under  oxidizing  conditions;  for 
rockB  ordinarily  contain  much  ferric  oxide,  and  pyrite  bm 
often  been  observed  embedded  in  epidote.  Epidote  is  found  in 
the  veina  of  Lake  Superior  which  carry  native  copper ;  in  some 
Teins  characterized  by  tourmaline  (Fig.  21) ;  and,  finally,  in  tie 
metasomatic  rocke  accompanying  the  propylitic  Tertiary  gold- 
silver  veins. 

Orihoclase. — ^Ab  a  product  of  thermal  alteration,  orthoclase 
doea  not  commonly  appear,  and  baa  not  been  recognized 
until  lately.  Closer  search  will  probably  reveal  it  in  maiij 
altered  rocks  and  vein-fillings  of  the  propylitic  type.  When 
forming,  it  has  always  a  strong  tendency  to  crystallize,  and 
in  thin  sections  usually  appears  with  rhombic,  sharply  de- 
fined outlines.  The  crystal  form  is  similar  to  that  of  adnlar, 
though  the  basal  plane  is  small  or  entirely  wanting ;  the  prisms 
and  dome  being  the  only  prominent  faces.  For  this  variety, 
occurring  in  fissure-veins,  the  revival  of  the  name  of  valenei- 
'  anite  is  suggested,  proposed  by  Breithaupt  &>t  the  mineral  as 
occurriug  in  the  Valenciana  silver-mine,  Guan^uato,  Mex.  In 
certain  propylitic  gold-silver  veina  (Silver  City,  Idaho ;  La  Va- 
lenciana, Mex.)  valencianite  is  prominent  aa  part  of  the  filling 
of  open  spaces.  In  the  copper-bearing  veins  of  Lake  Superior, 
orthoclase  replaces  prehnite,  and  is  deposited  on  datolite,  calcite, 
analcite  and  quartz.  In  connection  with  the  occarrence  of  adolsr 
at  St.  Gothard,  this  mineral  is  found  on  calcite.  At  Bergen 
Hill,  W.  J.,  the  Mesozoic  diabases  are  traversed  by  veins  (1  to4 
inches  thick)  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  associated  with  various 
zeolites,  galena,  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite.  At  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  orthoclase  is  an  important  vein-mineral,  occurring  partly 
as  a  coating  of  cavities  of  dissolution  in  granite  (Fig.  11),  partly 
in  metasoraatic  development  after  many  minerals  in  granite- 
andesite  breccia  and  phonolite.  Orthoclase  and  calcite  have 
apparently  been  formed  together  in  certain  metasomatic  rocks 
fi-ora  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Orthoclaee  has  been  reproduced  artificially  by  the  action  of 
potassic  silicate  on  muscovite  at  500°  C,  but  it  is  evident  from 
many  occurreneeB  that  a  much  lower  temperature  is  sufficient 
for  its  formation  in  fiesure-veins.  In  the  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
veins,  for  instance,  the  temperature  cannot  have  been  much 
higher  than  100°  C.  during  the  deposition  of  the  mineral. 
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Albite. — Thougb  known  as  a  vein-filling,  together  with  quartz, 
at  many  places,  for  instance,  in  many  California  gold-quartz 
veiuB,thiB  mineral  has  not  been  observed  hitherto  replacing  other 
subatancea.  In  metasomatic  rocks  resulting  Irom  other  meta- 
morphic  processeB  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  very  abundant. 

Tmirmalijt£. — Thia  very  complex  silicate  of  aluminum,  magne- 
sium, ferric  iron  and  sodium  contMns  also  about  10  per  cent,  of 
boric  acid,  as  well  as  a  little  combined  water  and  fluorine.  In 
metasomatic  development,  it  forms  irregularly  massed  crystals, 
or  single  crystals  impregnating  the  motber-mineral.  Its  ten- 
dency to  crystallization  is  very  strongly  marked.  It  replaces 
orthoclase  and  pla^oclaee,  as  well  as  quartz,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  formed  from  ferromagnesian  minerals.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
21,  small  almost  perfect  crystals  may  develop  in  the  feldspathic 
substance,  without  disturbing  its  optical  orientations.  Similar 
development  in  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  28.  In  fine-grained 
clastic  rocks  like  slate,  tourmaline  may  also  form.  The  only 
occurring  variety  is  black,  usually  showing  dark  brown  and 
dirty  bluish  or  greenish  colors  in  thin  section.  Tourmaline 
often  occurs  in  large  maases  of  email  felted  individuals,  together 
with  quartz,  entirely  replacing  the  original  rock. 

The  mineral  is  confined  to  cassiterite-veins  and  to  the  allied 
group  of  the  gold-eopper-tourmaline  veins.  It  is  not  usually 
associated  with  carbonates;  and  the  occurrence  of  siderite  with 
toarmaline,  described  by  von  Fircks  from  Tasmania,*  is  there- 
fore of  special  interest. 

Topaz. — Thia  fluosilicate  of  aluminum,  containing  besides, 
according  to  the  latest  inveatigations,  some  chemically  com- 
bined water,  is  confined  to  the  cassiterite-veins.  It  usually  ap- 
pears abundantly  in  the  altered  rock  next  to  these  veins,  re- 
placing the  feldspar  and  even  the  quartz,t  as  well  as  the 
gronndmasB  of  porphyritic  rocks.  The  new-formed  topaz  may 
appear  in  irregular  grains,  but  is  often  partly  crystallized,  and 
then  appears  in  radial  masses.  The  formation  of  topaz  from 
orthoclase  is  analogous  to  kaolinization,  silica  and  potassa  being 
set  free.  But  fluorine  is  also  introduced,  which  points  to 
another  agent  than  carbon  dioxide  as  active  in  this  reaction. 
It  has  been  artificially  reproduced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 

•  Zeitteh.  d.d.gtoL  Oa.,  Bd.  li.,  p.  443,  1899.  \  Loe.  eU. ,  p.  44L 
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fluosilicic  acid  on  silica  and  alamiDa,    Topaz  ie  not  very  stable. 
It  is  easily  altered  to  kaolinite  or  sericitic  minerals. 

KaoUniie. — The  hydrons  silicate  of  aluminum  was  formerly 
supposed  to  occur  very  extensively  in  altered  vein-rocks ;  bat 
it  has  been  shown  that  ihe  larger  part  of  the  minerals  consid- 
ered as  kaolinite  or  as  "  talc  "  are  really  aericite  in  finely  di- 
vided form.  Kaolinite  forms  from  orthoclase,  albite  or  soda- 
lime  feldspars,  with  liberation  of  silica,  the  reaction  in  the  first 
case  being  expressed  as  follows : 

6  (K  Al  Si.  O^  +  6H,0  +  SCO.  =  3  (H.  Al,  Si,  OJ  -I- 
3K,C0,  +  12810,. 

Ferromagnesian  silicates,  and  even  quartz,  may  be  converted 
into  kaolinite,  as  is  shown  by  the  altered  rock  adjoining  a  re- 
cent vein  near  Boulder,  Montana.  The  mineral  is  nearly 
always  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  distribution ;  the  aggre- 
gates have  a  very  low  bi-refracting  power.  Kaolinite  and  sen- 
cite  may  form  together  (Fig.  19),  as  is  also  shown  by  the  cal- 
cnlated  composition  of  many  altered  rocks.  "Wherever  abun- 
dant carbonates  form,  metasomatically,  together  with  sericite, 
kaolinite  seems  to  be  absent.  It  often  occurs  on  cassitente- 
veins  (though  it  is  possible  that  the  kaolinite  may  here  be  simply 
a  secondary  alteration  of  topaz) ;  fiirther,  together  with  sericite, 
in  veins  of  the  pyritie  galena-formation  of  Freiberg;  in  some 
veins  of  propylitic  character,  as  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  in  veiuB 
where  the  action  of  stronger  reagents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
seems  probable  (Summit  District,  Colo.,*  De  Lamar,  Idahot). 
Kaolinite  is  formed  most  abundantly  in  the  upper,  oxidized 
zones  of  many  ore-deposits. 

Zeolites. — These  hydrated  minerals  are  almost  completely  ab- 
sent from  fissure-veins.  Exceptions  are  the  silver  veins  of  An- 
dreasberg  in  the  Hartz,  and  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  where  many 
zeolites  occur  as  vein-filling  with  quartz  and  calcite.  As  meta- 
somatic  minerals,  they  occur  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper-veins 
replacing  feldspars  and  other  minerals.  Daobr^e  has  described 
zeolites  forming  in  old  bricks  at  Plombiferes,  by  the  action  of 
thermal  waters  ascending  on  a  vein  which  does  not  cont^n  any 

•  E.  C,  Hills,  Proc  Cbforarfo  SeL  Soc,  toL  ».,  pp.  20-^6. 

t  W.  LiDdgran,  20fA  Ann.  Btpt.  U.  S.  OtoL  Sart.,  put  ilL,  pp.  171,  172. 
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of  these  minerals.  W.  H.  "Weed  finds  stilbite  with  qnartz  as 
the  filling  of  a  recent  vein  by  ascending  hot  waters  at  Boalder, 
Montana.  The  absence  of  the  zeolites  from  veins  is  some- 
what difficult  to  expltun,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them 
may  be  formed  at  very  widely  differing  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures. Very  slight  modifications  of  condition  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  hydrous  or  anhydrous  minerals.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Friedel  and  Sarasin*  found  that  when  a  solution  of  sili- 
cate of  sodium  mixed  with  silicate  of  aluminum,  in  proportions 
required  to  form  albite,  was  heated  to  600°  C,  in  a  closed 
tube,  aualcite  was  formed.  When  excess  of  the  alkaline  silicate 
was  used,  albite  resulted. 

Pyrite. — Of  all  the  sulphides  occurring  as  metasomatic  min- 
erals pyrite  is  naturally  the  most  common.  In  most  fissure- 
veins,  it  impregnates  the  adjoining  rock  in  varying  amounts, 
even  if  the  alteration  in  other  respects  haa  not  progressed  far. 
The  mineral  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  crystallization  when 
developing  in  the  rock,  as  contrasted  with  its  oflen  massive 
texture  when  occnrriug  as  a  filling  of  open  spaces.  The  forms 
assumed  are  either  cubes  or  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Pyrite  develops  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  rocks.  By  preference,  it  forms  in  the  new  aggre- 
gates of  sericite,  carbonates  and  chlorite  so  common  in  altered 
rocks ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  fresh  original  minerals  of  the 
rocks,  as  in  quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende  and  pyroxene.  It  is  also . 
abundant  in  calcareous  shales  adjoining  veins.  It  is  common 
to  find  small,  sharp  crystals  embedded,  for  iuatance,  in  perfectly 
clear  quartz  grains,  which  show  no  break  in  their  optical  orienta- 
tion around  the  secondary  crystal,  proving  that  the  genesis  is  by 
purely  metasomatic  processes,  and  not,  as  may  be  advocated  in 
the  case  of  crystallization  in  soft  aggregates,  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  growing  crystal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Iwger  crystal  in  quartz  or  feldspar  will  often  pro- 
duce a  breaking-up  of  the  gruna  as  an  optical  unity,  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  an  interlocking  aggregate  of  smaller 
grains.  To  what  force  this  is  due  is  not  certain ;  there  are 
osaally  no  indicationa  of  direct  pressure  &om  the  growing 
crystal. 

■  0>mp((*  rndiu,  Atad.  dm  SeL,  Vaxia,  July,  1S83,  toL  zevii.,  p.  291. 
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The  pyrite  crystals  are  oftea  bordered  by  a  flinall  rim  of  cal- 
cite  or  qaartz ;  and  little  bnnchea  of  sericitic  fibers  may  adhere 
to  them,  when  forming  in  quartz.  On  the  whole,  the  pytite 
seema  to  obtain  BOme,  if  not  all,  of  its  iron  from  the  ferro-mag- 
nesian  minerals,  rather  than  from  the  magnetite  and  titanifer 
ous  ores,  which  appear  to  alter  to  carbonates  and  rutile. 

Marcasite. — In  metasomatic  development,  this  mineral  is  rare, 
though  it  has  been  observed  '  accompanied  with  kaolin,  at  De 
Lamar,  Idaho,  as  the  result  of  the  hydrothermal  alteration  of 
rhyolite.*  It  is  always  crystallized,  and  the  individuals  com- 
bine to  arborescent  forms. 

Chakopyrite. — This  mineral  is  not  common  in  the  metasomatic 
rocks  of  gold-  and  silver-veins,  but  it  forms  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain replacement-veins,  such  aa  those  of  Butte,  Mont,  and  Bow- 
land,  B.  0.  In  such  cases,  it  may  replace  any  of  the  ordinary 
rock-forming  minerals.  It  forms  in  irregular  masses,  is  rarely 
crystallized,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  narroTc  liniog 
of  chlorite. 

Arsenopyrite. — ^Like  pyrite,  arsenopyrite  nearly  always  forma 
in  crystals;  these  show  the  simple  combination  of  rhombic 
prisms  and  striated  dome,  and  may  also  replace  any  of  the  rock- 
forming  minerals.  Next  to  pyrite  it  is  the  most  common  sul- 
phide in  the  altered  rocks  adjoining  veins. 

Pyrrholite. — This  mineral  is  not  abundant  either  in  vein-fiD- 
ing  or  in  metasomatic  rocks.  Indeed,  in  many  classes  of  veins 
.  it  is  entirely  absent;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  present  in  tbe 
rock  close  to  the  vein,  it  may  suffer  alteration  to  pyrite  under 
the  influence  of  the  vein-forming  agencies.f  As  a  product  of 
replacement  of  feldspar  and  ferro-magnesian  silicates,  it  occurs 
in  the  Rossland  veins  of  British  Columbia,  associated  with 
chalcopyrite.  The  conditions  governing  the  formation  of 
pyrrhotite  are  not  fully  known.  It  has  been  artificially  repro- 
duced, but  not  under  conditions  which  seem  analogous  to  those 
of  nature.  At  any  rate,  the  mineral  can  only  be  formed  under 
very  strongly  reducing  influences. 

Galena. — ^By  preference,  galena  replaces  calcite  and  dolomite. 
Hence  the  great  abnndance  of  metasomatic  galena-deposits  in 

•  20(A  Am.  RbjA.  U.  S.  OtoL  Siarv.,  part  UL,  p.  169. 
t  nih  Awt.  R^  U.  S.  OtoL  Skt.,  part  ii.,  p.  147. 
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limestone,  calcareous  shale  and  similar  rocks.  In  crystalline 
igneoue  or  metamorphic  rocks,  it  is  not  abundant  as  a  metaso- 
matic  prodact.  But  it  may  replace  other  minerals,  especially 
qaartz.  Metaeomatic  galena  scarcely  ever  appears  in  crystal- 
line form,  but  often  forms  wiry,  extremely  irregular  masses.  Fig. 
25  shows  its  appearance  in  primary  quartz  of  a  quartz-diorite. 
It  only  occurs  in  quartz  which  is  completely  filled  with  fluid  in- 
clusions ;  and  its  growth  be^ns  as  little  knots  and  particles, 
dotted  over  any  given  -  plane  of  fluid  inclusions.  These  dots, 
of  which  some  are  shown  in  the  figure,  finally  appear  to  have 
united  to  larger  masses.  The  qaartz  grain  in  which  the  galena 
occurs  is  partly  broken  up  into  new.quartz  aggregates.  Galena 
replacing  quartz  in  qnartzite  from  Northern  Idaho  is  shown  in 
Pig.  16.  Gradually  extending,  the  galena  onites  to  larger 
masses,  as  illnatrated  in  Fig.  17. 

The  replacement  of  calcite  by  galena  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
29,  representing  part  of  a  section  from  the  Elkhorn  mine, 
Montana,  which  Mr.  W.  H,  Weed  kindly  put  at  my  disposal. 
The  rock,  a  crystalline  limestone,  apparently  free  from  organic 
matter,  contains  small,  partly  idiomorphic  quartz  grains,  scat> 
tered  among  the  larger  grains,  and  also  many  small  veinlets  of 
secondary  quartz.  There  is  thus  at  least  an  incipient  silicLfica- 
tion  accompanying  the  formation  of  the  galena.  In  the  little 
quartz  veins  and  throughout  the  rock  are  small,  sharply  defined 
pentagonal  dodecahedrons  of  pyrite,  nearly  always  connected 
with  small  quartz  grains.  The  galena  appears  in  several 
smaller  grains  closely  intergrown  with  pyrite ;  also  in  larger 
masses  surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  pyrite,  and  by  clusters 
of  small  secondary  grains  and  crystals  of  quartz.  The  galena 
is  not  clearly  crystallized,  but  appears  in  small,  solid  masses, 
developing  along  the  cleavage  planes  of  calcite  so  that  rhombo- 
hedral  grains  of  the  latter  may  be  almost  surrounded  by  galena. 

Concerning  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  replace- 
ment by  galena  opinions  differ.  Some  think  that  the  slightly 
soluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  reduced  from  solutions  by  organic 
matter — and  adduce  as  confirmation  the  universal  occurrence 
of  galena  in  limestone  or  other  sedimentary  rocks,  presumably 
containing  organic  matter.  Another  view  is  that,  the  sulphide 
of  lead  being  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water  contain- 
ing Bodic  sulphide  (Doelter),  a  simple  precipitation  from  soln- 
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tion  has  taken  place,  dependent  on  the  simultAQeons  solation  of 
limeBtone  and  separation  of  silica. 

For  most  cases  I  would  be  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  since 
the  small  qnantitj  of  organic  matter  available,  for  instance  in 
the  Elkhorn  limestone  or  in  the  Oceur  d'AJene  quartzite, 
aecms  utterly  insufficient  to  reduce  such  large  masses  of 
galena  as  are  found  at  these  localities.  Besides,  silver-lead 
veins  may  occur  in  the  same  districts  in  very  different  rocks. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Wood  River  region,  Idaho,  they  are 
found  not  only  in  the  limestone  but  also  in  granite,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  organic  suhBtances. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  replacement  of 
rhodonite  by  galena  and  zinc-blende,  described  and  figured  &om 
Broken  Hill,  Australia,  by  Prof.  S.  Beck.  Prom  the  same  local- 
ity Mr.  Jaqnet  described  and  figured  galena  replacing  ortho- 
clase ;  and  a  silver  mineral,  probably  argentite,  replacing  gar- 
net, and  perhaps  quartz,  in  a  garnet  schist. 

^ncMende  and  Other  Sulphides. — ^In  metaaomatic  occurrence 
zinc-blende  is  extremely  similar  to  galena.  It  is  usually  found 
as  irregular  grains,  replacing  limestone,  quartzite  (Fig.  17), 
and  many  minerals  in  igneous  rocks. 

Much  additional  material  might  be  quoted  regarding  the  re- 
placement of  rocks  by  other  sulphides ;  the  literature  on  the 
subject  should  be  used,  however,  wilii  care,  since  critical 
studies  of  the  modes  of  replacement  are  very  few,  and  some 
statements  are  simply  based  on  casual  inspection  with  tbe 
naked  eye. 

Many  other  sulphides  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  metaso- 
matic  replacement  Enargite,  for  instance,  is  noted  by  Em- 
mons* as  replacement  thus  present  in  the  altered  vein-rock  of 
Butte,  Mont. 

Tellurides. — Tellnrides  of  gold  and  silver  are  found  at  Crip- 
ple Creek  and  elsewhere,  under  circumstances  indicating  metsr 
somatic  deposition. 

Native  Ci>pper.-^This  metal  replaces  many  minerals.  Ac- 
cording to  Pumpelly,t  it  replaces  feldspar  and  various  zeolites 
in  the  Lake  Superior  amygdaloids;  and  most  of  the  large 
masses  of  copper  there  found  are  believed  to  be  metasomatic 

•   TJ.S.  OeoL  Sun.,  Folio  38. 
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Gold  and  Silver. — ^Native  gold  and  silver  are  likewise  impor- 
tant reeultB  of  replacement  in  many  veins.  It  is  well  .known 
that  masses  of  these  metals  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
country-rock  away  from  the  fisaure ;  and  these  occurrences  are 
probably  to  be  interpreted  as  metaaomatic,  though  the  process 
has  not  been  followed  in  its  details. 

Gold  is  also  oflen  contained  in  the  replacing  pyrite  and  other 
sulphides;  and  free  gold  can  be  obtained  by  panning  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  altered  vein-rock.  Eat  caution  should  always  be 
observed  in  stating  such  oheervations.  I  have  known  instances 
of  supposed  replacement  where,  in  fact,  all  the  value  was  de- 
rived from  the  filling  of  minute  fissnres  and  cracks. 

Resistant  Minerals. 
Among  the  minerals  which  yield  not  at  all  or  only  with  difr 
ficulty  to  metaaomatic  influences  are  apatite,  moscovite,  zircon 
and  chromite.  The  resistance  of  apatite  is  very  remarkable ; 
for  according  to  R.  Miiller*  apatite  is  soluble  with  comparative 
ease  in  water  containing  carbon-dioxide. 

PART  HX 

Thb  Fisburb-Veihs  Clabsifibd  Accoedino  to  MktA80KATIC 
Frocessss. 

Under  this  head,  I  suggest  fourteen  classes  of  flssure-veins, 
each  usually  characterized  by  its  own  distinctive  metasomatic 
procesa.  These  fourteen  divisions  are  not  offered  as  a  per- 
manent classification,  though  most  of  them  are  sharply  defined. 
The  principle  ia  not  unqualifiedly  good  for  a  genetic  claBsifica- 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  waters  may  cause  a  different 
metaaomatic  development  in  different  rocks. 

The  list,  in  each  title  of  which  the  first  word  indicatea  the 
predominant  metaaomatic  mineral  or  process,  is  as  follows :  1. 
Topaz-casaiterite  veins;  2.  Scapolite-apatite  veins;  3.  Tour^ 
malinic  gold-copper  veins;  4.  Biotitic  gold-copper  veins;  5. 
Propylitic  gold-  and  silver-veins;  6.  Fluoride  gold-tellurium 
veins;  7.  Sericitic  and  kaolinic  gold- and  silver-veins ;  8.  Seri- 
citic  and  calcitic  gold-  and  silver- veins ;  9,  Silicic  and  calcitic 
quicksilver-veins ;  10.  Sericitic  copper-silver  veins ;  11.  Silicic 

•  Ttdi.  Mm.  MB.,  p.  26,  1877. 
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and  dolomitic  silver-lead  veins ;  12.  Sideritic  silver-lead  veins; 
13.  Sericitie  silver-lead  veins ;  14.  Zeolitic  copper^  and  silver- 
veins. 

1.  Topaz-Caaaiierite  Veins. 

This  sharply  defined  class  is  characterized  by  exceedioglj 
strong  metasomatic  action,  with  fluorine  as  mineralizing  agent, 
resulting  in  often  coarse-grained,  altered  rocks,  contwiing 
topaz  and  sometimes  tourmaline,  hesidee  an  often  considerable 
percentage  of  cassiterite. 

The  cassiterite-veine  are  characterized  by  their  occurrence  in 
connection  with  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  and  by  the  pneumato- 
lytic  change  of  the  country-rock  to  greUen,  a  granular  rock 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz,  topaz  and  white  mica,  usually  con- 
taining fluor  and  lithia.  Tourmaline  and  cassiterite  are  usually 
accessory  constituents  of  this  rock.  The  feldspar  and  tbe 
brown  mica  of  the  original  rock  are  destroyed,  and  the  min- 
erals mentioned  above  are  added.  Topaz  often  forma  psendo- 
morphs  after  quartz ;  cassiterite,  tourmaline  and  topaz,  after 
feldspar.  The  alteration  of  the  country-rock  varies  somewhat 
in  chemical  aspects,  but  is  distinguished  by  strongly  marked 
transportation  of  substance. 

In  the  granular  greisen,  the  new  minerals  appear  as  indi- 
viduals of  considerable  extent  and  optical  continuity,  perhaps 
indicating  that  the  processes  by  which  it  was  formed  were 
more  active  and  energetic  than  those  producing  the  aggregate 
structure  commonly  found  in  altered  vein-rocks.  The  minenila 
found  in  the  metasomatic  wall-rock  appear  also  in  the  fisenres 
themselves ;  hence  the  same  chemical  process  must  have  been 
active  in  both.  Other  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  quartz-porphyry 
and  rhyolite,  show  similar  alteration,  though  tin-deposits  do 
not  so  commonly  occur  in  them.  A  notable  feature  of  the  cas- 
siterite-veins  is  the  occurrence  of  apatite,  a  mineral  generally 
unknown  in  fissure-veins.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
altered  vein-rocks,  apatite  is  the  last  mineral  to  remain  fresh, 
after  all  other  primary  minerals  have  been  destroyed. 

Vogt's  explanation*  of  the  genesis  of  caasiterite-veins  and 
the  alteration  of  their  wall-rocks  follows  closely  the  previously 
expressed  views  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Daubr^e,  Le  Neve  Fos- 

*  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  ZtiitdiT.J.  pralcL  G«Jogitt  1896,  p.  14& 
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ter  and  Balmer.  He  assumes  that  they  were  formed  imme- 
diately after,  or  even  during,  the  granitic  eruptions,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mineral  solutions  originated  by  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  magma,  still 
entirely  or  partly  in  igneous  ftision.  By  means  of  these,  fluor- 
ides of  BiUcon,  tin,  boron  and  lithium  were  extracted,  as  well 
as  phosphoric  acid.  These  solutions  took  place  under  pnen- 
matolytic  conditions,  that  is,  the  "critical  point"*  had  been 
passed  and  the  substances  were  present  in  a-gaseous  state  in 
Bpite  of  the  high  pressure.  These  extracts  in  gaseous  state 
ascended  on  the  previously  formed  fissures  and  strongly  at- 
tacked the  adjoining  country-rock,  changing  it  to  greiseu  by 
means  of  replacement  by  minerals  containing  fluorine  and 
other  mineralizing  agents.  Bifierent  rocks  were,  perhaps,  not 
affected  exactly  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  the  altered 
product  resulting  from  schists  is  not  quite  similar  to  that  re- 
sulting from  granite,  this  being  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  schists  were  not  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  was  the  granite. 
WhUe  the  formation  of  the  greiseu  took  place  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  rock,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that  fissures 
could  form  in  it,  still  it  is  believed  that  the  temperature  must 
have  been  very  high,  and,  in  &ct,  that  the  lower  masses  of  the 
granite  were  not  yet  conaoHdated. 

Altenberg  and  Zinnwald,  Saxony. — The  tin-deposits  of  Alten- 
berg  and  Zinnwald,  in  Sasony,  have  been  lately  investigated 
by  K.  Dalmer.f  The  caesiterite-deposits  of  Altenberg  consist, 
as  is  well  known,  of  a  number  of  ore-fissures  which  sometimes 
carry  a  notable  amount  of  quartz,  mica  and  topaz,  as  well  as 
cassiterite.  Over  a  considerable  area  traversed  by  these  vein- 
lets  appears  a  greisen,  locally  called  zwitter,  which  Mr.  Bal- 
mer shows  to  have  resulted  unquestionably  from  the  metaso- 
matic  alteration  of  the  granite.  The  process  consisted  of  a  re- 
placement of  feldspar,  principally  orthoclase,  by  topaz  contain- 
ing lithium  and  fluorine.    The  beginning  of  the  process  is  often 

*  The  critical  temperataTe  for  water  is  +  S66°  C  at  a  pressure  of  200  atmos- 
pberea.  For  moat  other  aubotaDces  the  critical  point  is  piused  below  this  tem- 
penture  and  presanre.  It  is,  perhape,  not  needless  to  state  that  the  passing  of  the 
critical  temperature  does  not  mean  that  the  snhstances  are  dissociated. 

t  Ertaatenatgen  tur  Oeoloffixhen  Spieiaiiarie  <Ui  KdniffrtUhi  Saehten,  Section  "Al- 
tenberg-Zinnwald,"  Leipsig,  1890. 
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visible,  Btnall  stringB  of  aggregates  of  mica  and  topaz  pervftd 
ing  the  feldspar.  These  strisga  repeatedly  cross  each  other, 
and  by  exteneion  of  the  mineral  individuals  complete  replace- 
ment is  attained.  The  greisen  consiBts  of:  quartz,  50.28 ;  topaz, 
12.14;  mica,  86.80;  and  cassiterite,  0.43;  total,  99.65  per  cent. 
Dr.  Calmer  haa  calculated  the  compositioD  of  the  rock  from 
these  percentages,  and  obtained  a  result  which  closely  agrees 
with  the  old  analysis  of  the  same  rock  by  Babe,  quoted  in 
Cotta's  Q<mg3tudien.  The  following  table  shows  the  result,  I 
being  tiie  fresh  granite  and  H  the  altered  product: 


SiO„ 

TiO„      . 
SnO„       . 
A1.0,,      . 
Fe,0«      . 
FeO, 
CuO, 
MnO, 
CaO, 

MgO,        . 
K,0, 
N>,0  +  lj,0, 

n,  . 

H,0, 


■erCenL 

Percent. 

74.68 

70.41 

0.71 

0.49 

0.09 

a4»» 

12.73 

14.Stt 

1.42 

8.O0 

5.09 

0.60 

'o.M 

0.09 

0.21 

0.86 

0.09 

4. 64 

&01 

1.64 

0.BS 

aio 

1.17 



From  theee  two  analyses  it  is  clear  that  the  formation  of 
greieen  does  not  by  any  means  involve  silicrfication.  Dal- 
mer  concludes  that  the  principal  changes  consieted  in  the  addi- 
tion of  FeO,  Fl,  8nO„  and  possibly  A1,0„  while  K,0,  Na,0  and 
SiO,  have  been  subtracted.  In  the  absence  of  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  volume  during  the  alteration,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conclude  from  the  comparison  of  these 
analyses  alone  what  the  actual  changes  have  been.  The  de- 
termination of  specific  gravities  of  the  rocks  would  probably 
help  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  in  regard  to  this  matter.  This 
much  is  evident,  that  the  mineral  aggregate  of  t^e  granite  has 
changed  to  a  new  aggregate  of  greater  density. 

It  wilt  be  observed  that  the  second  analysis  cootuns  no  water. 
This  has  probably  been  unintentionally  omitted,  as  it  must 


0.43;  i 


.  mtct,  chemically  comUned,  0.06. 
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sorely  be  present,  being  contained,  chemically  combined,  both 
in  topaz  and  in  the  lithinm-mica. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  thie  alteration  not  only  the  potaa- 
Bium-alnminom  silicate,  muBcovite,  but  also  the  pure  aluminum 
fluo-silicate  or  topaz  appears,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  metar 
somatic  kaolio  is  undoubtedly  present  in  cassiterite-veins. 
Pseudomorphs  of  It  after  topaz  have  been  frequently  observed, 
and  it  is  often  stated  that  "  eteinmark  "  is  present  in  the  veins; 
this  being  really  only  a  synonym  for  kaolin.  Daubr^e  long  ago 
called  attention  to  the  connection  of  kaolin  with  cassiterite- 
veins. 

In  several  places  the  alteration  of  the  granite  and  the  adjoin- 
ing porphyry  is  of  a  radically  different  character,  and  consists  in 
a  complete  silicification.  While  l^is  is  not  the  normal  process, 
yet  it  appears  fairly  common,  and  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  attempting  to  explain  the  genesis  of  these  veins. 

Ml  Biachoff,  Tasmania  :  The  rocks  of  the  tin-deposits  of  Mt 
Bischoff,  in  Tasmania,  have  lately  been  described  by  W,  von 
Fircks,*  who  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  alteration  which 
they  have  sufiered.  The  tin-deposits  appear  in  an  area  of 
quertzites  and  clay-slates  with  dikes  of  quartz-porphyry. 
(Granite  is  present  some  distance  from  the  mines.  The  de- 
posits are  in  part  fissure-veins  carrying  cassiterite,  pyrite, 
arsenopyrite,  fluorite,  wolframite,  tourmaline  and  siderite. 
The  latter  mineral  is  notable,  becanse  not  usually  present  in 
veins  of  this  character.  Another  part  of  the  depoeitB  is  formed 
by  replacement,  chiefly  of  porphyry  dikes.  All  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  are  much  altered.  The  schists  and  slates 
contain  much  tourmaline,  and  are  in  part  changed  to  typical 
tourmaliji'fds  by  complete  replacement,  only  a  few  grains  of 
the  original  rock  remaining.  Besides  the  tourmaline,  some 
siderite  also  appears,  while  topaz  is  present  in  but  small  quan- 
tity. These  altered  schists  contain  cassiterite  (rare),  and  also 
pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  fluorite,  calcite,  siderite-  and 
pyropbyllite  as  metasomatic  products.  The  tourmalinizatiou 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  needles  and  bunches  of  crystals  of 
tourmaline  traversing  fresh  quartz  grains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28. 
These  tourmaline  crystals,  by  further  growth,  finally  replace  the 

•  ZtOtdir.  d.d.ga)t.  Ott.,  Bd.  IL,  p.  433, 189a 
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quartz  altogether.  According  to  the  deaoription,  the  fiBsnre- 
veins  must  have  heen  produced  partly,  at  least,  by  proceBsefl  of 
filling,  "WTiere  they  traverse  the  schists,  their  walls  show  im- 
pregnation of  ores  and  the  development  of  a  great  quanta^  of 
aericite.  Sometimes,  it  should  he  added,  the  wall-rocks  are 
complet«ly  ailicified.  Of  greatest  interest  are  the  quartz-por- 
phyry dikes  and  their  alteration-prodacts.  The  principal  sec- 
ondary mineral  in  these  dikes  is  topaz,  while  tourmaline  U 
only  of  subordinate  importance.  The  groundmasa  of  the  por- 
phyry is  changed  to  aggregates  of  topaz  and  quartz.  The 
quartz  phenocrysts  are  usually  intact,  while  the  feldspars  are 
often  completely  replaced  with  caasiterite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
arsenopyrite  and  fiuorite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  In  the  final 
product,  the  feldspar  and  mica  have  disappeared  completely, 
the  zircon  being,  besides  quartz,  the  only  mineral  which  has 
withstood  the  metasomatic  infiaences.  Here  again  siderite  ap- 
pears occasionally,  seemingly  of  simultaneous  formation  with 
the  other  metasomatic  constituents.  There  is,  as  shown  by  the 
author,  a  great  similarity  between  the  metasomatic  action  in 
these  deposits  and  that  described  from  the  vicinity  of  Schneck- 
enstein,  in  Saxony,  by  Mr.  M.  Schroeder.* 

None  of  the  rocks  from  Tasmania  can  well  be  designated  as 
"  greisen  " — a  name  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  granu- 
lar alteration-products  of  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  lithion- 
mica,  topaz  and  cassiterite.  Here  again,  as  at  Altenberg,  we 
find  occasionally,  seemingly  as  an  exception,  a  change  in  the 
metasomatic  processes  resulting  in  complete  silicification  of  the 
wall-rock. 

Prof  R  Beckf  has  discussed  the  tjn-ore  deposits  from  Banca 
and  Billiton,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Verbeek  on  the 
same  subject.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  CI.  Winkler  that 
many  granites  and  rocks  allied  to  homfds  contain  a  small  amount 
(from  0.01  to  0.07  per  cent.)  of  oxide  of  tin.  This  is  not  cassif^ 
erite,  but  appears  to  be  chemically  combined  with  silicates, 
partially  replacing  SiO,.  Bandberger  had,  indeed,  also  shown 
long  ago  the  presence  of  tin  in  certain  muscovitea  from  different 
places  in  Europe.    Another  very  interesting  fact  shown  by  Mr. 

•  EtUmiU.  e.  Otoi  Sp.  KartB  da  ESnigr.  SatJuen,  Leiptig,  1885,  SectiM 
" SchneokenBtein."  t  ZeUadir./.  praiL  Geclogit,  1898,  p.  ISl. 
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Verbeek  ia  a  staDoiferous  ailiceouB  sinter,  deposited  at  a  hot 
Bpring  in  Malacca.  This  sinter  contains,  according  to  an 
analjaie  by  St.  Meunier,SiO„  91.8;  SnO„  0.5;  Fe,0„  0.2,  and 
H,0,  7.5  per  cent. 

Thia  observation  possesses  tbe  greatest  importance  for  our 
knowledge  of  tin-deposits,  as  it  shows  tbat  the  metal  may  be 
held  in  solution  and  deposited  at  ordinary  pressure  by  thermal 
waters.  Prof.  Beck  shows  the  preaeiice  of  primary  casBiterite 
iu  some  granites  from  the  same  locality,  and  also  points  out 
that  the  veins  are  practically  identical  with  tin-deposits  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  being  characterized  by  an  often  strong 
alteration  of  the  a^oining  country-rock,  converting  it  into 
typical  greisen.  The  feldspar  is  replaced  by  topaz,  caaaiterite 
and  muscovite.  The  typical  greisen  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  24, 
copied  from  Prof,  Beck's  article. 

2.  Scapolite- Apatite  Veins. 

This  interesting  group  of  veins  has  lately  been  described  in 
detail  by  Prof.  Vogt.*  It  is  characterized  by  some  most  re- 
markable features,  closely  relating  it  on  one  hand  to  the  group 
of  the  caeaiterite-Teins,  but  showing,  on  the  other  hand,  atrong 
relationahipe  with  the  pegmatite-veins,  formed  under  pnea- 
matolytic  conditions  and  exceedingly  high  temperature  and 
preaaure.  The  structural  features  of  scapolite-apatite  veins  are 
not  those  of  lisBure-veina,  as  they  chiefly  follow  contraction- 
joints  (in  gabbro).  Indeed,  thia  may  be  said  to  aome  extent  of 
casaiterite-veins ;  but  the  latter  oflen  also  follow  atrong,  well- 
defined  fieeures.  At  any  rate,  it  aeema  probable  that  the  apatite- 
veina  were  formed  almost  aimultaneoualy  with,  or  very  closely 
following,  the  aolidification  of  the  magma. 

The  characteriatic  minerals  are  apatite,  phoaphatea,  rutile, 
pyrrhotite,  specularite,  enstatite,  scapolite,  hornblende  and 
malacolite,  many  of  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  ordinary 
fiaaure-veins.  A  moat  characteristic  feature  ia  the  presence  of. 
chlorine  (in  apalite  and  scapolite),  just  as  fluorine  persistently 
appears  in  cassiterite-veins.  In  the  gabbro  adjoining  the  vein- 
filling,  the  labradorite  ia  usually  altered  to  scapolite,  and  the 
diallage  to  hornblende.  This  alteration  is  explained  {loc.  cit., 
p.  456)  aa  a  saturation  of  the  country-rock  under  high  pressure 

*  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  ZtUaehr./.  prakL  Oeci.,  1BB5,  p.  367. 
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by  the  sodium  chloride  which  acted  as  a  mineralizing  agent 
during  the  formatioD  of  the  reina. 

3.  ToumuUinic  Cfold-Copper  Veins. 

In  the  type  of  veins  distinguished  hy  a  gangue  of  tourmaline 
and  qaartz  the  country-rock  is  generally  subject  to  strong 
metafiomatic  changes.  The  Tein-forming  agents,  which  con- 
tained boron  and  some  fluorine,  appear  to  have  attacked  the 
adjoining  rock  strongly,  and  caused  a  more  or  less  complete 
metasomatic  conversion  into  tourmaline.  Von  Groddeck*  has 
described  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  from  Tamaya,  Chile,  in 
which  veins  containing  copper-oree  cut  gabbro  and  porph3rriteB. 
The  tourmaline  is  here  not  only  present  in  the  filling  of  the  fis- 
sure but  is  also  distributed  through  the  adjoining  country-rock. 
A  fiirther  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  veins  carrying  tonr- 
maline  was  g^ven  hy  A.  W.  Stelznerf  in  his  description  of  oc- 
currences of  this  kind  from  Chile.  The  rocks  examined,  from 
the  mining  district  of  Las  Condes,  90  miles  east  of  Santiago, 
consist  of  granite  and  greenish  porphyritic  rocks,  which  the 
author  is  inclined  to  consider  as  altered  andesites.  The  vein- 
filling  is  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  quartz  and  a  loose  porous  ma&a 
of  tourmahne  needles.  By  a  specific-gravity  separation  of  the 
latter,  Stelzner  obtained,  as  a  residue,  zircon  in  well-developed 
crystals,  as  well  as  specularite  and  anatase.  The  zircon  is 
probably  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  vein-forming  so- 
lutions,  the  anatase  and  specularite  quite  certainly  bo.  Again 
the  fact  is  emphasized  that  the  adjoining  country-rock  is 
bleached  and  filled  with  pyrite  and  tourmaline. 

Dr.  E.  HuBsak^  has  recently  described  the  auriferous  quartz- 
vein  of  Passagem,  in  Minaa  Geraes,  Brazil.  This  vein,  which 
lies,  parallel  to  the  stratification,  between  mica  schist  and  itabi- 
rite  (hematite-mica-schist),  shows  a  filling  of  qaartz,  tourmaline, 
and  arsenopyrite,  with  smaller  quantities  of  pyrite  and  pyrrbo- 
■tite.  The  arsenopyrite  is  strongly  auriferous.  A  very  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  occurrence  of  zircon  and  monazite  in  the 
ore,  formed  apparently  simultaneously  with  it.  Here,  too,  the 
tourmaline  is  present  in  the  adjoining  country-rock.     Musco- 

*  Zeiltchr.  d.  d.  gtol  Go.,  39,  1887,  p.  237. 

t  Poathnmoiul;  published  in  ZeitaeAr.  /.  proH.  Otob>git,  1897,  p.  4L 

t  Ze&tekr. /.  pnkl.  OtologU,  1898,  p.  845. 
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Silicified  Calcareous  Shale  nith  Outline  of  Fora  mini  feral  TesL  Diadem  lode, 
Plumae county,  Cal.  { After H.  W.  Turner.)  Crossed nicols.  AH  i)uiirti.  Mag- 
nified 29  dial 


Primarr  Vein  Quartz  from  Filling.      Federal  Loan  mine,  Sevado  ei 
Crossed  nicols.     All  tjuartz.     Magnified  H  diameters. 


.oogic 
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Fio.  3. 


Imdpient  Hilicilicalion  of  Limestone.     Aspen,  Colo.     While  ureas  represent  quaru 
crystals  with  biusII  inclusions  of  limesUine.     Magnilied  30  dinmeleri. 


Silicifieil  IJmewlone  ( "  Jasperoid  ").    Aspen,  Colo.     Crossed  nicols-     All  qu»Tt». 
Soiall  inclusions  of  calcite  in  some  of  (he  grains.     Magnified  30  diameten. 

K>;lc 
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Fia.  S, 


Incipient  Silicification  oF  OrtboclaBe  Crystal  in  BhjoHte.  Silver  City,  Idaho. 
f.'roflsed  nicolB.  n,  Orthoclase  ;  b,  secondary  quartz  ;  e,  sericite.  Magaified  34 
diimetera. 


Hornblende  Crjatal  vith  Partial  Chloritization  and  Silicilipation;  in  Propyl ilic 
Andesite.  Virginia  City,  Kevada.  (After  G.  F.  Becker.)  While,  quartz  and 
calcile  ;  grey,  clilorite  ;  dark  grey,  liomblende.     Magnified  70  diameters. 


Veinlet  o(  Qnartx  (6)  on  Cbloritiied  Bnaalt  (■ 


Qnartx  (b)  on  Chloritiied  Bnaalt  [a  i,  Keplacing  Silicified  Rhyolite  (e).     i  , 
Bishop  vein.  Silver  City,  Idaho.     Magnified  II  dinmelers.     .^■■OOglC 
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FlO.  8. 


Pilled  Veinlet  in  Andesile  Breccia.  Independence  mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
7,  Quartz  ;  o,  vulencianite  lorthoclase) ;  p,  pyrite;/,  fluorile  ;  g,  ground-pi»si 
of  breccia.     Fluorite  and  pjrile  partiv  replacing  grouod-maaa.     Magnified  II 


Fluorile  Ore,  Replacing  Phonolile.     Portland  mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo,    p,  P.t- 
rite  ;  q,  <]uartz,  co;irser  and  liner  grains  ;  /,  fluorite.    Magnified  30  diamelers. 
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Orthoclaae  Grain  (o)  in  Granite  A  ndesite  Breccia,  Partly  Replaced  by  Quarts  [q); 
Fluorite  (/);  Tyrite  (p);  Sericite  (a);  Ground-Mass  of  Breccia  (j).  Inde- 
pendence mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.     Magnified  60  diameters. 


Riled  Space  of  DiBaolntion  in  Granite.    "Granite  Ore,"  Independence  mine. Crip- 
ple Creek,  Colo,     o,  Orthoclaxe  of  granite  ;  m,  biotitc,  converted  into  valen- 
ciBnileandpyriie;r,  valencianite(secondarj-orllioclase),gliowiBgcniatificatioD;     ■ 
!,  quart)!.     Magnified  20  dinmelera.  i  '  l-_iOOglC 


,^r)2  heta80uatic  fkocesses  is  fissure- veins. 

Fig.  12. 


Andesine  Cryetal  in  Granodiorile,  Replaced  by  Sericite  and  CnldU.  Rnettee 
vein,  Ophir,  Placer  county,  Cat.  g,  Quanz  ;  in,  muscovite  ;  c,  cslcile  ;  t,  sen- 
cite.     Magnified  SO  diameters. 


Quartz  Grain  in  Same  Section,  Partly  Replaced  by  Cslcite.  9,  Quarti ;  c,  cakjte 
with  some  sericite  replacing  from  outside ;  also,  secondary  calcite  grtita  torm- 
ing  on  inclined  fissure-plane  in  quartz.     Magnified  80  diatDelers. 

Google 
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Fio.  14. 


Fluorile  Replaping  Limestone.     Florence  mine,  Judith  Mountains,  Mont.    /,  Flo- 
orile ;  /,  limestone  ;  q,  secondary  quartz.     Magnified  7  diametere. 


Metaaomatic  Replacement  of  Quartz  in  Granodiorite  by  Calcite  and  f>ericite. 
Providence  nine,  Nevada  City,  Cat.  White  areas  quartz.  Bliadcd  areas  fine- 
grained  calcite  witii  Eome  sericite.     Magnified  -52  dianiel«rH.  . 

logic 
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Firi.   16. 


Siderite  with  Pjrlte  nnd  Galena,  Replacing  Quartzite.  Helena  and  Frisco  r 
Cceur  d'Altne,  Idaho,  q,  Quartz  grains ;  >,  eeridte ;  *t,  siderite  ;  black,  f? 
and  pjrite.     Magnified  100  d 


Replaced  Quartzite,  Same  Locality  as  Fig.  Ifi.     Black,  galena  ;  i,  zinc-blende ;  ^ 

quanz  ;  »,  sericite;  fi,  granulnr  giderite.     Qiinrtzile  in  same  section  graduall* 
changing  to  this  arc.     Magnitiod  35  diameters. 
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Flo.  18. 


Qusrtzite  Parti  7  Replaced  by  Side  rite  and  Pjrite.  Helena  and  Frisco  mine, 
Oeiir  d'Alene,  Idaho,  q,  Quartz  gramB ;  «,  sericile  ;  ai,  aiderite  with  partly 
rhomboliedral  form  ;  blaik,  pyrite.     Magnihed  100  diameters. 


Orthwlase  Partially  Replaced  by  Mngcovite  and  Knolinite.  From  qiiartz-monzo- 
Dlle  adjoining  recent  vein,  Boulder,  Mont.  i>,  Orthocl.'we ;  7,  quarjz  ;  m,  inuB- 
eonte  ;  i.  Itaolinile.     Magnified  22  diameters. 

oogk- 
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Fio.  20. 


Part  of  Andalnaile  Crystal  Altered  into  MuBCorite,  Areenopyrite,  etc 
gold-quartz  vein.  Brazil.    (.Ifter  E.  Huasak.)    J/,  Pyrrhotile  ;  A,aiac 
F,  pyrite ;  Qii,  quariz  ;  R,  rutile  ;  Mu,  muscovite ;   T,  toumuJine. 


Beplacement-Veinlet  of  Tourmaliiie  in  Fresh  Andesine  Grain.  Keystone  mine, 
Mendow  Lake,  Xevmia,  county,  Cal.  (,  Tourmaline ;  /,  andesine ;  e,  epidole; 
s,  sericite.     Mngnified  50  diameters. 


„,  Google 
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Feldapu  CryUal  Replaced  hj  Topaz,  Quartz,  Flaorite  and  Casdterite,  in  Ground- 
Mus  Converted  to  Partly  Radial  Aggregates  of  Topai.  Mount  BischofF,  Tas- 
muk.     (After  W.  von  Fireke.) 


Incipient  Tourmalinization  of  Quartzite.  Thre 
eiitgle  and  in  bunches,  of  tourmaline.  Mount 
TonFirclM.) 
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"Greiaen"  from  Tin-DepositH  of  Banca,  Malay  Peninaula.  Derived  from  gnii- 
ite,  (After  K.  Beck.)  ij,  Litliion-mica ;  7,  quartz;  :.  cassiteritej  I,  lopii. 
Stippled  spots  in  mica  consist  of  zircons  and  rutilea,  surrounded  by  poljchniic 
ring.     Sliglitly  magnified. 


Altered  Quartz- Mi ca-Diori(e.  Cra'sus  mine,  Wood  Birer,  Idaho,  a,  Galena;  6, 
arsenojiyrite  ;  <;  clialcopyrile ;  d,  sericite ;  e,  qunrti  with  ttecondary  fluid  inclo- 
Bions;/,  nitile;  g,  chlorite.     Magnified  19}  dianieteis. 


Altered  Serpentine.     Idaho  mine,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.     m,  Magaeaite  ; 
line ;  p,  pyrite  ;  q,  fine  Kranulnr  quartz.      Magnified  l-i  dianiele 


Altered  Gntnodiorile.  Bel lefoiir tain  mine,  NevBdnCily,  Cal.  m,  Fine aj^regate 
of  gericite,  wiili  a  little  calcilc  and  lieciitidary  quartz,  replacing  orthocluse  and 
indesiae ;  h,  original  biolile  altered  lo  scrieite  ;  '/,  original  quartz  ;  black,  pvrite 
"ilii  indiidod  serieiie.     Magniiieil  13  diameters.  (oSit)        C  lOOQK' 
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Fig.  28. 


Beplaceraent-Vein  in  Syenite  Rock.  %Vsr  Eagle  mine,  Gossland,  British  Coltuu- 
bia.  a.  Granular  agf;regn1e  uf  orthoclaiw  with  verj  little  Bericile:  black,  sec- 
ondarv  pyrrholile;  6,  secondary  biotite  ;  q,  necondary  qiinrtt;  f,  chlorite. 
Magnified'  60  dia: 


Galen;),  Replacing  Crystalline  Limeatone.  Elkhom  mine,  Montana,  g,  HaleUi 
p,  pyrite ;  r,  calcite  grains  of  limestone ;  q,  secondary  quartz.  Magnified  19 
dinnielers.  (^  il  lO*-*  Ic 
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Quartiile  Showing  Filled  Qiiartz  Velnlet  niid  Accompanying  GnWna,  Replacing 
ihe  (Juaraite  on  One  Side  of  llie  Filled  Fissure.  The  qnartzite  conlains  some 
replncinfi  Hiderile.  Bunker  Hill  and  Siilliran  mine,  Creur  d'Alene,  Idalio. 
Black,  galena;  white,  quartz;  grey,  qimrtzite.  Siitnral  siie.  Reproduced 
Irom  [) holograph. 
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vite  or  aericite  is  also  described  as  very  plentiful  in  the  schis- 
tose rock  adjoining  the  vein.  Certain  crystals  of  andalusite, 
occurring  (as  inclusions?)  in  the  vein,  are  completely  altered 
into  sericite,  rutile,  araenopyrite  and  pyrite,  as  is  well  shown  in 
Fig,  20  (reproduced  from  Dr.  Hussak's  paper).  The  author 
concludes  from  his  study  that  the  deposit  is  a  product  of  ignf- 
0U8  injection,  and  should  be  considered  a  dike  rather  than  a 
fisBure-vein,  basing  this  conclusion  largely  on  the  occurrem-e  of 
zircon,  monazite,  tourmaline  and  staurolite  in  the  adjoining 
rock.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  argument  will  carry  eon- 
viction.  From  Dr.  Hussak's  excellent  descriptions  I  should  he 
inclined  to  consider  this  interesting  occurrence  as  a  fissure-vein 
deposited  by  aqueous  agencies,  though,  perhaps,  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  ordinary  veins.  The  contact-minerals  cited 
by  the  author  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  adjoining 
rock,  but  are  present,  in  the  whole  series  of  schists.  The  very 
schistose  and  aericitic  quartzite  forming  the  wall  of  the  vein, 
and  the  presence  of  pseudomorphic  sericite  after  andalusite,  a& 
well  as  the  apparently  simultaneous  forming  of  arsenopyrite 
and  aericite,  appear  to  me  "evidence  that  the  deposit  of  Passagem 
is  really  a  normal  vein.  The  tourmaline  is  here  also  present  in 
the  country-roek,  apparently  replacing  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

Again,  similar  depoaita  have  been  described  from  Meadow 
Lake,  Nevada  county,  Cal.,*  where  granitic  and  dioritic  rocks 
contain  fissure-veins  with  pyrite,  areenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  zinc- 
blende,  and  variona  aecondary  copper-ores,  indicating  primary 
ehalcopyrite  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  tourmaline,  with  which 
pome  yellow  epidote  is  usually  associated.  Chlorite  is  alfo 
common  in  the  gangue  as  well  as  a  brown  mica,  probably  biotite. 
A  colorleaa  mica  and  a  little  calcite  were  also  observed.  In  con- 
trast to  the  usually  clearly  defined  fissure-veins  of  the  gold-bolt 
of  California,  in  which  the  quartz-filling  is  the  predominant  ore, 
these  veins  ahow  very  irregular  and  undefined  walla,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  mineral-forming  solutions  roae  along  very  narrow 
fissures,  from  which  they  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  adjoining  conntry-rock,  and  there,  by  metasomatic  replaee- 
ment  deposited  the  auriferous  ores.     One  of  these  occurreuee!: 


•  Waldeniar  LLndgren,  Am.  Jour,  nf  Set.,  M  series,  vol.  ilri.,  Sept.,  1893,  p.  201. 
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18  illastrated  in  Fig.  21.  The  epecimen  is  from  the  Eeystone 
mioe,  and  tibowe  s  granitic  rock  traversed  by  a  narrow  fissure, 
&om  which  an  intense  alteration  has  proceeded,  converting  the 
immediate  rock  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  tourmaline. 
The  metasomadc  proceBS  ia  well  shown  in  the  figure. 

Prof.  Vogt  describes*  certain  veins  in  Telemarken,  Norway, 
which  he  considers  as  related  to  the  casaiterite-veins  proper. 
These  conttun  chalcopynte,  bomite,  and  chalcocite,  also  a  little 
native  silver  and  gold,  all  associated  with  a  gangue  of  fluorite, 
tourmaline,  apatite,  muscovite  and  calcite.  They  are  con- 
sidered to  be  genetically  connected  with  the  granite  in  which 
they  appear,  and  the  presence  of  tourmaline  and  apatite  cer- 
tainly SQggests  their  close  relationship  to  normal  cassiterite- 
veins.  The  country-roek  is  a  normal  biotite-granite,  with  or- 
thoclaee,  microcline  and  oligoclase,  and  no  muscovite.  The 
alteration  extends  for  several  feet  on  both  aides  of  the  veins, 
and  all  transitions  are  plainly  visible.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess coneoats  in  a  peripheric  change  of  biotite  to  muscovite  and 
a  little  epidote ;  then  the  feldspars  are  attacked,  muscovite  and 
qnartz  together  with  a  little  calcite  forming  on  the  cleavage- 
planes  ;  and  finally  the  feldspars  and  biotite  are  entirely  decom- 
posed. The  result  is  muscovite,  quartz,  calcite,  rutile,  zircon 
and  apatite, — the  latter  two  not  altered,  but  constituting  the 
only  material  remuning  fresh  from  the  unaltered  rock,  A 
little  fluorite,  chalcopyrite  or  bornite  is  also  occasionally  pres- 
ent in  the  product  of  alteration.  ^Regarded  from  a  chemical 
standpoint  the  process  ia  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Vogt,  substance  is  added;  sometimes  taken  away. 
Qoartz  may  occasionally  prevail ;  at  other  places  muscovite  pre- 
dominates. Prof.  Vogt  calls  this  altered  rock  a  greisen ;  but 
the  process  of  alteration  as  described  by  him  is  so  nearly  that 
of  ordinary  sericitic  replacement  that  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  he  better  to  reserve  the  term  greisen  for 
the  characteristic  rock  accompanying  the  cassiterite-veins. 
The  process  of  formation  in  the  case  of  the  Telemarken  veins 
was  probably  not  carried  on  under  the  extreme  conditions 
attending  the  normal  cassiterite-veins. 

The  three  classes  of  veins  described  above  are  undoubtedly 

•  ZeitKhr.  /.  praiL  0<el.,  1896,  p.  147. 
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cloBel;  related  and  form  a  groap,  which,  however,  ia  coaneded 
by  traoBitions  from  the  following  claflses.  In  their  whole  de- 
velopment a  distinct  genetic  connection  with  intrusive  rocks  is 
recognizable,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  excep- 
tionally high  pressure  and  temperature — in  &ct,  partly  under 
pneumatolytic  conditions.  The  metaaomatic  action  .on  the 
country-rock  is  very  strong,  and  the  presence  of  fluorine,  chlor- 
ine or  boron  is  characteriBtic.  It  is  well  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  fluorine  and  boron  appear  in  many  other  veins  which 
certainly  have  not  originated  under  pneumatolytic  conditiooe, 
or  even  under  high  temperature  or  pressure.  The  three  fore- 
going classes  appear  to  form  a  transition  irom  pegmatite-veins 
to  ordinary-fiesare  veins. 

4.  Biotitic  GoleUGapper  Vms. 

This  class,  of  which  few  representatives  are  thus  far  known, 
are  exemplified  in  the  veins  of  Roseland,  British  Columbia. 
They  are  well-marked  fissure-veins,  contained  in  granular,  in- 
trusive rocks  of  great  variety,  ran^ng  from  diorites  to  mon- 
zonites  and  even  syenites.  The  ore-minerals  are  pj-rrhotite, 
cbalcopyrite  and  a  littie  arsenopyrite,  all  containing  gold,  but 
usually  not  in  a  free  state,  amenable  to  amalgamation;  the 
principal  gangne-mineral  is  biotite,  with  a  little  quartz,  calcite, 
muscovite,  amphibole,  chlorite,  tonrmaline  and  garnet 

The  veins  are  excellent  examples  of  replacement-deposits,  as 
there  is  but  little  material  which  can  be  identified  as  the  filling 
of  open  cavities,  while  most  of  the  ore  has  been  formed  by  re- 
placement of  the  rock-forming  minerals  on  both  sides  of  nar- 
row fissures.  The  orijpnal  hornblende  of  the  rock  is  altered  to 
aggregates  of  biotite  foils,  which  also  invade  the  feldspars;  and 
simultaneously  the  feldspar  substance  is  replaced  from  small 
cracks  by  pyrrhotite  and  cbalcopyrite,  forming  a  characteristic 
network  which,  by  gradual  extension,  finally  replaces  the  whole 
rock.  One  of  these  replacement-veinlets  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
28.  The  sulphides  do  not  aa  a  whole  have  crystalline  ontlines, 
though  in  some  places  the  grains  show  crystal-fiices.  The  sec- 
ondary character  of  the  sulphides  b  further  shown  by  narrow 
linings  of  quartz,  chlorite  or  biotite.  The  feldspar  substance,  gen- 
erally clouded  by  interpositions  of  biotite,  muscovite,  etc.,n8niilly 
presents  a  narrow,  clear  rim  adjoining  the  sulphides.    Exten- 
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rive  biotitizatioD  resnlts  in  fine-gTaineii  siliceoiiB  rocks,  conaiBt^ 
in^  of  browQ  mica  and  quartz,  pofiBibly  also  aecondary  feld- 
spars. Green  secondary  amphibole  was  noted  in  places,  em- 
bedded in  calcite.  The  whole  process  is  more  characteristie  of 
dynamic  metamorphism  than  of  ordinary  fissure-veins,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  veins  were  formed  ander  actual  unrelaxing 
compression.  Strongly  reducing  conditions  are  indicated 
(otberwiae  pyrrhotite  wonld  not  form  so  exclusively),  and  the 
absence  of  notable  quantiUes  of  carbon-dioxide.  Along  sec- 
ondary alipa,  below  the  water-level,  the  pyrrhotite  may  be  trans- 
formed to  pyrite.  Epidote  appears  to  be  absent  The  veins 
are  earlier  than  an  extensive  system  of  lamprophyric  dikes 
which  cut  acrosB  tbem.  These  dikes  were  no  doubt  closely 
connected  with  the  principal  intrusion  of  igneous  rock ;  and  the 
conclusiOD  may  be  drawn  that  the  mineralization  followed 
pretty  closely  upon  the  cODsolidation  of  the  rock. 

5.  Proj^Utic  Gold-  and  SUver-  Vans. 
Oeneral  Features. — As  the  cassiterite-veins  are  closely  con- 
nected genetically  with  certain  intrusive  rocks,  so  another 
groap  of  veins  shows  a  dependence  on  tertiary  efiiisive  rocks, 
such  aa  andesites,  dacites  and  basalts,  in  part  also  rhyoliteB  and 
trachytes.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  veins  there  is  a  very  exten- 
sive metaaomatic  action  resulting  in  Bo-called  propylite  (named 
by  V.  Richthofen)  which  was  regarded  formerly  as  a  primary 
rock-type,  just  as  greisen  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a 
primary  rock  forming  a  variety  of  granite.  But  all  fissure- 
veins  in  tertiary  efiusive  rocks  do  not  belong  to  this  class ;  a 
considerable  number  belong  under  the  head  of  sericitic  veins. 
Roeenbusch  expresses  the  process  in  the  following  apt  words:* 

"  Th«  chuacteriatk  featorei  of  tlw  proprlitio  /aeiti  uonilMa  in  the  loo  of  the 
gimmj  habit  o(  the  feldapug ;  in  the  cbloritic  alteration  of  the  horatdende,  biotite 
and  pyroxene  (often  with  an  intermediate  Btage  of  nrolite),  with  simuItaneoD* 
deTelopDient  of  epidole ;  farther,  io  alteration  of  the  normal  ground-mass  into 
boloerystallitM  grwmlai  aggn^iates  of  feldspar,  quartz,  chlorite,  epidote  and  cal- 
cite, and  in  a  coDsiderable  dsTeloproeat  of  anlphidea"  [nsoallj  p7rite].f 

•  EkmaiU  der  (TotetnifaArr,  Stuttgart,  1898,  p.  303. 

t  Boeenbuacb  adds  (toe.  cU.  and  Mikr.  Phyt.  d.  Matt.  Qat.,  Stottgart,  1866,  p. 
91)  that  nmilar  rocks  (excepting  the  PTiite)  may  reeult  from  atmoapheric 
we«theriiig.  Against  thii  statement  I  would  protest,  referring  to  page  686  of 
this  paper. 
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Chemically,  the  change  ib  not  considerable ;  the  principal 
additions  consist  of  water  and  aulphar ;  aome  sabstance  is  often 
subtracted,  nsually  lime  or  magnesia,  while  the  alkalies  show 
slight  change.  The  following  analysis,  taken  &om  Mr.  Cla^ 
ence  King's  monograph  on  the  Comstock  Lode,  shows  the 
composition  of  a  propylitic  andesit© : 

FerooiL 

SiO, 64.6! 

Alfit, 11.70 

FeO, 8.39 

MgO, 1.18 

C»0 8-96 

Na,0, 3.1S 

K,0, 1.96 

H,0, 1.02 

100.95 

Propylitic  rocfca  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  large  fissure-veins 
and  vein-systems  in  Tertiary  efiusive  rocks — ^for  instance,  at  the 
Comstock,  Nevada;  Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  Mexico;  in 
the  South  American  Andes;  and  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania. Although  the  propylite  indicates  the  general  metaeo- 
matic  process  in  these  veins,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  rocke 
and  soft  clays  containing  aericite  as  a  product  of  the  extreme  me- 
taaomatic  action  very  close  to  the  vein.  The  watera  principally 
active  during  the  formation  of  the  propylitic  veins  probably 
contained  only  a  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  very 
little  lime,  but  may  have  been  rich  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  filling  of  open  spaces  is  a  very  important  process  in 
these  veins,  as  may  be  expected  from  their  formation  compara- 
tively near  the  sur&ce ;  and  this  filling  usually  constitnl^s  the 
principal  ore,  though  altered  rock,  containing  enough  gold  and 
silver  to  be  claased  as  ore,  occurs  extensively  in  many  places. 

The  primary  character  of  propylite  as  a  separate  eruption 
is  to  some  extent  still  upheld  by  Zirkel,*  but  his  arguments  are 
not  convincing. 

TTte  Comstock  Lode. — The  relations  at  the  Comstock  lode, 
described  by  G.  F.  Becker,t  are  exceedingly  interesting,  be- 
cause the  deposit,  besides  being  celebrated  for  its  immense 

*  Leirbueh  <ter  Pelrographie,  ii.,  p,  486. 

f  O.  F.  Becker,  "Oeologyof  the  Comrtock  Lode,"  MonognfhUI.,  U.S.GmL 
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prodaetioii,  ia  a  representative  type.  The  vein,  which  carries 
both  silver  and  gold,  is  surronnded  by  an  area  of  extreme 
alteration,  occupying  a  space  of  about  6  by  2  miles,  affecting 
alike  the  dioiite,  diabase  and  andesite.*  -  In  the  course  of  this 
alteration  the  hornblende  and  sugite  are  changed  to  chlorite, 
which  also  infiltrates  the  feldspars.  Pyrite  is  present  In  the 
rock  in  proportion  to  its  alteration,  and  is  probably  developed 
from  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates ;  to  a  lesser  degree,  from  tho 
magnetite.  The  feldspars  are  decidedly  less  easily  altered  than 
the  silicates  mentioned.  Beginning  alteration  is  made  appar- 
ent by  specks  of  calcite.  Later  on,  quartz  grains  and  an  opaque 
white,  doubtful  substance  appears.  No  kaolinite  was  recog-^ 
nized,  and  if  present,  it  occurs  in  very  subordinate  quantities 
only.  Epidote  is  more  abundant  near  the  sur&ce  than  in  depth, 
and  appears  to  result  irom  the  further  alteration  of  chlorite, 
under  tbe  infiuence  of  calcic  solutions  derived  from  the  feldspars, 
Muscovite  as  a  product  of  alteration  of  the  feldspars  is  absent 

The  extreme  alteration  is  represented  by  the  so-called  clays, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  kaolin. 
Becker  shows  this  assumption  to  be  erroneous,  and  gives  anal- 
yses to  show  that  the  clays  are  simply  derived  &om  the  normal 
rocks  by  a  partial  alteration.  An  examination  of  the  analyses 
qaoted  from  the  monograph  of  Clarence  Eang,t  in  Table  L, 
following  page  152  of  Becker's  monograph,  will  show  that  in 
the  diorites,  andesites  and  diabases  the  Na^O  decidedly  exceeds 
the  KjO.  In  two  of  the  three  analyses  of  "  propylites,"  which 
are  simply  rocks  subjected  to  incipient  thermal  alteration,  the 
E,0  is  present  in  decidedly  larger  quantity  than  the  Na,0.  In 
the  remaining  "  propylite  "  analysis,  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
four  analyses  of  the  "  clays,"  or  the  extremely  altered,  crnahed 
and  bleached  material  adjoining  the  veins,  run  as  shown  in 
table  on  the  following  page. 

The  quantitative  relations  of  the  alkalies  clearly  show  a  con- 
centration of  potash  and  a  leaching  of  soda.  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  donbt  that  these  clays  really  consist  of  80  to 
40  per  cent,  of  finely  divided  sericite,  mixed  with  some  quartz 
and  residual  rock. 

■  Without  wislung  to  reopeD  the  Comttock  queatioD,  I  would  state  my  atroug 
belief  that  theae  three  rocki  are  Beparate  sod  iodependent  eraptiTe  bodiea. 
t  "Barrefol  the  40th  Paiallel,"  vol*.  L,  UL,  tL,  pamm. 
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Analyses  of  Comstock  O/iys. 


I. 

n. 

III. 

IT. 

Fercent. 
60.02 

ia'iis 

4.38 

e'ob 

1.40 
0.46 
1.23 
M7 
1.84 
0.34 
8.09 

I9.T 

17.59 
6.04 

0.73 
4.41 
1.01 

ass 

tnc« 
4.19* 

Fereant 
66.69 

."! 

1.66 
2.SS 
2.36 
4.64 

i'ei 

2.80* 

FercoU. 
39.62 

16.97 

4.47 

s'm 
a40 

6.20 

9.13 
tnet 
9.95 

mfc;;;;.:.:::: 

fs:-.;::::::::::' 

nS>::.".v.";;;.v.": 

Ws'.zz'zz. 

TolaL 

99.07 

10a24 

100.34 

101.00 

I.  Yellow  Jacket  east  cUj & 

II.  ChoUar  west  cUj, W.  G.  Mliter. 

IIL  Hale  and  Norcrow  eaat  claj,  .  W.  G.  Hixt«r. 

IV.  Savage  second  BtatloD 8.  W.  Johnson. 

The  Veins  of  Nagydg,  Hvngary. — In  1886,  Bela  von  Inkey 
pubHshed  an  interesting  report  on  the  ore-deposits  at  Ifa- 
gyAg.f  These  consist,  in  brief,  of  ft  complicated  system  of 
not  very  persiBtent  veins,  cutting  an  eruptive  mass  of  tr*- 
chytic  rocks  breaking  through  Tertiary  sediments,  which  in 
turn  rest  on  oMer  argillites.  The  deposits  are  famous  as  cod- 
tfuning  gold  accompanied  by  various  interesting  tellurides. 
The  whole  occurrence  bears  in  its  geological  relation  some 
similarity  to  the  deposits  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  The  principal 
gangue  is  quartz,  accompanied  by  galena,  zinc-blende,  pynte, 
ehalcopyrite,  etc.,  besides  gold  and  rich  tellnrides.  In  addition 
to  the  quartz,  various  carbonates  are  present.  The  fissures  are 
small,  but  contain  the  (generally  rich)  ore  as  the  filling  of  op«ii 
spaces.  The  sedimentary  rocks  do  not  in  general  contwn 
much  valuable  ore,  although  such  occurrences  are  known.  The 
ore-shoots  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  eruptive  mass  of  trachyte. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  deposits  the  trachytes  are  quite 
generally  changed  to  so-called  propylitic  rocks,  the  change 


*  Bjr  ignition. 

t  Nagj/ig  wtd  tone  RilagentSttm,  bf  Bda  ti 


1  Jokey,  BudapeM,  1886. 
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consisting  in  the  development  of  chloritd  in  the  ferro-ni&gne- 
sian  minerals.  It  is,  in  &ct,  difficult  to  ohtain  fresh  rocks 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
veins,  and  in  the  whole  zone  in  which  the  veins  are  closely 
maesed,  the  rock  has  suffered  another  alteration,  which  v.  Inkey 
refers  to  as  a  kaolinization,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rock 
loses  its  norma]  hardness  and  greyish  or  greenish  color,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  soft  brownish  yellow  to  white  mass,  resem- 
bling kaolin.  The  last  traces  of  hornblende  and  augite  are 
lost,  and  only  carbonates  replace  them.  The  biotite  is  trans- 
formed to  a  soft  talcose  substance.  The  magnetite  is  often 
replaced  by  pyrite.  Only  the  quartz  remains  unaltered,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  pseudomorphs  of  biotite,  affords  the 
best  criterion  for  recognizing  the  trach3rtic  nature  of  this 
highly  altered  rock.  This  modification  is  so  clearly  connected 
with  the  veins  that  its  origin  from  the  fissures  cannot  be  doubted. 
Where  the  rock  is  not  altered,  rich  shoots  are  rarely  found. 
Yon  Inkey  thinks  that  this  alteration  clearly  indicates,  not 
superficial  waters,  but  thermal  waters  ascending  on  the  fissures. 
Both  kinds  of  alteration,  the  chloritic  as  well  as  the  "  kaoliu- 
itic,"  are  regarded  as  closely  related  to  the  genesis  of  the  veins. 
The  chloride  modification  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  a 
sort  of  hydrometamorphic  action  preceding  the  immediate 
formation  of  the  veins.  This  so-called  kaolinized  rock  has 
been  examined  in  more  det^l  by  Dr.  Kollbeck,*  who  showed 
it  consists  partly  of  sericite.  Dr.  Kollbeck  separated  the  rock 
by  means  of  heavy  solutions,  finding  that,  besides  the  sericite, 
it  contained  some  pyrite  (with  a  little  arsenic,  gold  and  silver), 
zircon  and  anatase,  as  well  as  a  little  apatite.  The  chief  con- 
stituent fell  between  specific  gravity  2.918  and  2.649,  though 
most  of  it  came  down  at  2.788.  The  analysis  of  the  micaceons 
mineral  gave  the  following  composition:  SiO,,  48.67;  A1,0„ 
39.30;  Fe,O„0.30;  MiiO,  0.25;  CaO,  0.38;  MgO,  1.42;  K,0, 
3.78;  Ka,0,  0.13;  H,0,  6.83;  CO,,  0.23;  FeS„  0.43;  total, 
100.67  per  cent 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  variability  of  the  specific 
gravity,  the  mineral  is  clearly  not  pure  muscovite,  but  probably 
a  mixture  of  sericite  and  kaoliuite,  as  is  shown  by  the  high 

*  (kHetr.  ZtHtehr.f.  B.&H.-Wa»n,  1868,  pp.  26-27. 
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percentage  of  alumina  and  water  and  the  low  percentage  of 
potassa. 

Pachuca,  Mexico. — Another  type  of  this  elaaa  of  veins  is  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  J.  Aguilera  and  E.  Ordonez.*  The  well- 
known  and  very  productive  veins  of  Pachnca  cnt  a  series  of 
Tertiary  efihaive  rocks,  principal  among  which  is  a  pyroxene- 
andesite.  Bhyolite  and  basalt  are  also  present,  bnt  contain, 
near  Pachuca,  no  mineral  veins.  The  deposits  are  typical  fis- 
sure-veins, filled  with  a  g&agae  of  quartz  carrying  in  fine  dis- 
semination argentite,  p^iite,  galena,  zinc-blende,  stephanite  and 
polyhasite.  The  value  is  almost  exclusively  in  silver,  very  little 
gold  occurring.  There  is  no  ruby-ffllver;  and  in  depth  the 
veins  are  said  to  he  impoverished  by  the  appearance  of  large 
quantities  of  barren  zinc-hlende.  The  pyrite  and  galena  con- 
tain a  little  silver,  but  no  gold.  Calcite  appears  in  subordinate 
and  varying  quantities,  as  the  latest  gangne,  filling  interstices 
between  quartz  crusts.  Inclusions  of  country-rock  in  sharp 
fragments  are  common  in  the  quartz.  On  the  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ore  in  these  veins  is  chiefly  the  fill- 
ing of  open  cavities  by  quartz,  as  in  the  gold-quartz  veins  of 
California. 

Over  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  veins  the  rocks  con- 
tfun  much  chlorite  and  quartz,  with  a  little  calcite.  Close  to 
the  veins,  the  alteration  is  most  intense.  The  country-rock  is 
filled  with  small,  perfect  crystals  of  pyrite,  which  is  always 
practically  barren.  Its  sharply  developed  crystal-form  contrasts 
with  the  generally  anhedral  form  of  the  pyrite  in  the  vein. 
Black  sulphides  occasionally,  bnt  rarely,  appear  in  the  countiy- 
rock  next  to  the  veins.  These  are,  of  course,  rich.  The  rocks 
immediately  adjoining  the  veins  contain,  besides  pyrite,  mach 
chlorite,  also  some  calcite  and  a  considerable  amount  of  second- 
ary quartz.  The  latter  is  so  abundant  that  the  chief  alteration 
near  the  vein  is  oflen  a  silicification,  the  quartz  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  ground-masB;  in  other  cases  the  whole  rock  is 
silicified  by  substitution  of ,  quartz.  Chalcedony,  and  more 
rarely  opal,  is  also  found  in  the  altered  rock.  In  many  cases, 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  veins,  the  only  difference  between 
the  rocks  adjoining  and  those  more  distant  from  the  vein  is  in 

■  BoUtin  dd  inXtt  QteL  de  Mmeo,  Nos.  7,  8,  S.     "El  Hineiml  de  Puhno." 
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the  quantity  of  impregnating  eilica.  The  pyroxene  altera  to 
chlorite  and  epidote.  The  feldspars  (oligoclase  and  labradorite) 
are  often  converted  to  calcite,  epidote  and  quartz.  Mr.  Ordonez 
aaya  further  that  the  feldspars  have  a  marked  tendency  to  be- 
come transformed  into  kaotinite  (arcUla).  As  he  gives  no  anal- 
yses of  the  altered  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  finely 
divided  sericite  is  present  or  not  On  the  whole,  the  similarity 
of  this  district  to  the  Comstock,  so  far  as  the  alteration  is 
concerned,  is  very  striking;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
two  deposits  owe  their  origin  to  extremely  similar  solutions. 

New  Zealand. — The  auriferous  veins  of  Thames,  New  Zealaad, 
are  contained  in  andesitic  rocks,  which,  near  the  fissures,  have 
suffered  considerable  alteration.  The  character  of  this  altera- 
tion has  been  described  by  P.  "W".  Hntton*  in  a  report  on  the 
tocka  of  the  Hauraki  gold-fields,  which  include,  among  others, 
the  Thames  district,  and  are  situated  near  Auckland  on  the  north- 
em  island.  Triassic  or  pre-Triassic  sediments  are  anconform- 
ahly  overltun  by  younger  volcanic  formations  which  contain 
the  gold-deposits.  The  rocks  consist  largely  of  andesite,  both 
auntie  and  horublendic,  which  is  accompanied  by  masses  of 
tufia  and  breccias.  Khyolite  and  dacite  also  occur.  The  altera- 
tion, chiefly  of  propylitic  character,  is  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  much  secondary  chlorite,  not  only  in  the  bisilicates 
but  also  in  the  ground-mass  and  in  the  feldspars,  the  latter,  be- 
sides, altering  to  calcite  and  "  kaolin."  The  chlorite  alters 
again,  in  places,  to  a  mineral  which,  from  the  description  of  the 
author,  probably  is  sericite.  Another  common  secondary  prod- 
net  is  quartz  in  fine  aggregates.  The  pyrite  frequentiy,  though 
not  always,  present,  is  sometimes  derived  from  magnetite.  In 
other  cases  it  is  associated  with  the  product  of  decomposition 
of  titanic  iroo-ore,  usually  referred  to  as  leucoxene.  The  color 
of  the  rocks  subjected  to  the  propylitic  alteration  is  greenish 
grey,  which,  on  further  alteration,  changes  into  lighter  tints. 
The  process  is  illustrated  by  several  analyses  by  Skey,  but  they 
only  throw  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  subject,  ae  the  alkalies 
are  not  separated,  nor  CO,  and  H,0  individually  determined. 

Prof.  Hutton  is  a  pronounced  advocate  of  lateral  secretion, 
and  believes  that  the  gold  was  derived  from  the  surrounding 
volcanic  rock.     This  conclusion  is  disputed  by  Dr.  Dou-f 

•  AvttroL  Am.  Adt.  Sri.,  toI.  i.,  1887,  pp.  245-274. 

t  "TbeQoiw«iBof  Certain  AuriferousLodM,"  nmiM.,  xxTii,  688.    ,10QIc 
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Alaska. — The  Apollo  mine  on  Unga  Island,  described  by 
G.  F.  Becker,"'  Ib  an  interesting  deposit  Id  andesitic  rocks.  The 
ores  consist  of  pyrite,  galena,  zinc-blende,  chalcopyrite,  with  a 
little  calcite.  N^ative  gold  and  copper  occur  with  these  ores, 
and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ortboclase  haa  also  been 
proved.  According  to  Becker,  the  ore  is  present  exclusively 
as  the  filling  of  cavities,  and  shows  beautiful  comb-structure. 
Iq  the  vicinity  of  this  deposit,  the  andesites  are  highly  chloritic 
and  contain  abundant  pyrite.  N'either  sericite  nor  carbonates 
are  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  alteration  is  very  clearly 
propylitic.  The  pyrite  in  the  altered  rock  is  largely  derived 
from  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates. 

SUver  (Mff,  Colorado. — ^The  deposits  of  Silver  Cliff  should 
probably  be  referred  to  the  propylitic  class,  although  seriati- 
zation  here  also  appears  as  a  very  important  metasomatic  char- 
acteristic. The  districts  of  Silver  Cliff  and  the  Roeita  Hills,  as 
described  by  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Cross.t  are  characteriaed 
by  a  complex  of  andesites,  rhyolites  and  trachytes,  resting  on 
old  Archean  rocks  and  erupted  through  them.  The  igoeona 
rocks  and,  to  some  extent,  the  old  gneisses  are  traversed  by  a 
system  of  veins  and  irregular  deposits  carrying  chiefly  silver- 
ores,  consisting  of  tetrahednte,  stephanite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite 
and  galena,  in  a  gangue  oi  barite  with  a  little  calcite.  The 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  altered  country-rock  in  which  the  difer- 
ent  sulphides  and  gangue-minerals  have  been  developed  by 
metasomatic  replacement.  Mr.  Emmons  considers  that  the 
solutions  first  filled  narrow  fissures  between  sheeted  rocks,  and 
from  these  fissures  gradually  worked  into  the  rock  itself.  The 
whole  occurrence  at  Silver  Cliff  appears  to  show  strong  anal- 
ogy with  that  of  Cripple  Creek  and  NagyAg ;  for  in  all  of 
these  places  a  relatively  small  complex  of  Tertiary  eruptive 
rocks,  at  or  near  the  point  of  eruption,  has  been  traversed  by  a 
complicated  system  of  fractures  along  which  the  ore  has  been 
deposited  by  solutions  penetrating  the  fissures,  as  s  later 
manifestation  of  the  eruptive  activity. 

Over  large  areas  the  rock,  especially  the  andesite,  is  much 
decomposed  and  bleached,  and  also  contfuns  a  considerable 

*  18(Ji  .^nit.  BepL  U.  S.  Otci.  Sarv.,  paK  ill.,  p.  83. 

t  17tA  Aim.  lUpU  V.  S.  OeoL  Surv.,  part  u.,  ppL  869-478. 
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amoant  of  pyrite.  The  greenish  color  firet  appearing  is  dae 
to  the  development  of  chlorite,  the  pyroxene  being  replaced 
by  chlorite,  calcite  and  quartz.  Further  alteration  results  in 
a  strong  serieitization,  and  in  removal  of  iron  and  lime.  The 
biotlte  always  changes  into  muscovite,  which  sometimes  con- 
tains crystals  of  anatase.  The  lime-soda  feldspars  are  also  re- 
placed by  aggregates  of  muscovites,  but  the  potaah-feldspars 
are  rarely  altered  until  all  the  other  minerals  have  been  almost 
completely  decomposed.  The  magnetite  disappears  with  the 
silicates.  Pyrite  is  common,  and  in  certain  caaes  seems  to  be 
a  direct  replacement  of  magnetite.  Calcite  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  muscovite,  and  may  replace  plagioclase  or  augite. 
Mr.  Cross  recognized  no  kaolin  in  noteworthy  amount  among 
the  products  of  alteration.  In  some  instances  the  bleaching 
extends  through  large  rock-massee,  but  it  clearly  proceeds 
from  fissures.  Near  the  veins,  the  bleached  rock  adjoining  the 
small  fissures  may  gradually  shade  off  into  fresh  rock  within  a 
few  feet 

A  silicification  is  noted  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  dike  of  rhyolite,*  which  has  suffered  so  great  alteration  as 
to  be  almost  completely  changed  to  quartzose  fine-grained  ma- 
terial. The  andesite  may  also  oecasionally  show  silicification. 
The  rhyolite  is  altered  in  some  places  to  soft,  whitish  material, 
and  in  other  places  to  hard  cavernous  quartzose  material. 
The  contacts  of  rhyolite  and  andesite  are  sometimes  changed 
to  sach  a  degree  as  to  make  rock-determination  very  difficult. 

Silver  City,  Idaho. — The  fissure-vein  of  the  Trade  Dollar  and 
Black  Jack  mines,  Florida  mountain,  near  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
presents  some  unusual  features.!  1'be  sharply  defined  vein  cuts 
across  granite,  basalt  and  rhyolite.  The  ores  consist  of  argen- 
tite  and  chalcopyrite  in  a  gangne  of  quartz  and  valencianite 
(orthoclase),  forming  typical  fillings  of  open  spaces.  The  al- 
teration afiects  the  various  rocks  somewhat  difierently ;  but 
the  vein  is  undoubtedly  of  the  propylitic  class,  in  the  formsr 
tion  of  which  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbon-dioxide  were 
present  only  in  small  amoonta. 

In  the  granite  the  ac^oining  rock  is  very  slightly  altered, 
though  spaces  of  dissolution  and  crushed  portions  in  it  may  be 
filled  with  quartz  and  valencianite. 

•  Loceii.,  p.  368. 

t  W.  Idndgren,  2(U  Ann.  Be^.  V.  S.  Otoi.  Sun.,  pt.  UL,  pp.  134-14^T:{4f^|^. 
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The  rhyolite  is  exteosively  altered  and  somewhat  silicified, 
the  qaartz  crystals  having  received  aureoles  of  the  same  min- 
eral in  secondary  deposition.  The  feldspars  are  often  con- 
verted into  fine-grained  quartz  and  sericite,  the  ground-mass 
being  changed  to  the  same  minerals,  and  the  quartz  predomi- 
nating. A  little  kaolinite  is  probably  also  present,  and  pyrite 
in  small  cnbes  ia  scattered  through  the  rock.  Kear  the  under- 
lying basalt,  epidote  and  chlorite  have  been  introduced  into  the 
rhyolite,  indicating  an  upward  movement  of  the  solution. 

The  basalt  is  also  conBiderably  altered,  and  the  character  is 
typically  propylitic,  with  abundant  chlorite  and  pyrite,  and 
slight  changes  otherwise  in  the  chemical  constitation. 

6.  Fluoritk  Gold- Tellurium  Veins. 

This  peculiar  and  interesting  class  of  deposits,  the  discovery 
and  study  of  which  date  only  a  few  years  back,  is  charftcter- 
ized  by  the  appearance  of  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver,  besides 
a  little  native  gold ;  by  the  univeraal  presence  of  (usually  pnr- 
ple)  fluorite ;  and  by  an  intense  metasomatic  action — eo  that 
the  larger  propprtion  of  the  ores  consiste  of  altered  country- 
rock.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  fluorite  and  barite ;  ore-minerals, 
except  tellurides,  are  not  very  abundantly  present. 

The  age  of  these  deposits,  as  thus  far  known,  is  probably 
Tertiary,  following  the  outbreaks  of  phonolitic  inagmaB,  with 
which  all  of  the  oecurrenccB  show  a  remarkable  connection. 
The  depositing  waters  mast  have  been  poor  in  carbon-dioxide, 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  but  contained  more  or  less  fluor- 
ine as  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  abun- 
dant spaces  of  dissolution  in  the  granite  of  Cripple  Creek.  Or 
else  (and  this  was  probably  the  more  common  case)  they  con- 
tained alkaline  fluorides.  Though  the  veins  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  eruption  of  phonolitic  magma  referred  to,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  conditions  of  depositioa  were  of  pnenma- 
tolytic  character,  but  rather  that  they  were  normally  hydro- 
thermal. 

Cripple  Creek. — The  geology  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district,  Colo.,  have  been  examined  By  Whitman 
Cross  and  B..  A.  F.  Penrose.*  The  general  occurrence  of  the 
veins  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Nagyig,  Hungary,  and 

•  16th  Ammal B^mi  U.S.  CM.  Sun^  raIt^.'^^^^•^^^\.^ 
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Silver  Cliff,  Colorado,  inasmuch  ae  they  cut  igneous  maaBes, 
here  cooBisting  of  andesite  and  phonolite,  and  occur  in  cloae 
proximity  to  the  original  locus  of  eruption  of  these  rocks.  The 
veins,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  contain  native  gold, 
tellarides  and  pyrite,  together  with  a  little  galena  and  zinc- 
blende.  Silver  is  present  in  very  small  amounts  only.  The 
gangue  consists  of  quartz,  fluorite  and  barite.  Prof.  Penrose 
designates  the  veins  as  very  largely  replacement  veina,  formed 
by  metasomatic  action  of  the  solutiona  aacending  in  narrow 
fissures  on  the  surrounding  country-rock.  Filling  of  open  fis- 
aares  exists  to  a  subordinate  extent.  Large  maaseB  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks,  especially  the  porous  tuffi,  were  subjected  to  ther- 
mal action  prior  to  the  formation  of  some  of  the  tissures.  The 
alteration  results  in  silicification,  kaolinization  and  aome  aeri- 
citization.  In  the  breccia  and  tuff,  the  proceas  conBista  in  the 
total  deatruction  of  the  dark  gilicatee,  and  the  anbatitution  of  a 
white  mica  for  them.  The  feldspar  changes  to  muacovite  or 
kaolin;  the  only  freah  remaining  cryatala  conaiat  of  apatite; 
and  the  rocks  are  greatly  impregnated  with  pyrite.  In  some 
places  the  alteration  conBista  in  a  silicification,  hut  more  com- 
monly muscovite  or  kaolin  are  the  minerals  formed.  Penrose 
says  also  that  kaolin  occurs  in  the  veins  in  irregular  masses, 
mixed  with  quartz.  Three  analyses  of  this  product  ahow  that 
it  is  a  normal  kaolin.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  kaolin  is 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  sur&ce  alteration,  its  formation 
was  chiefly  earlier  than  the  development  of  this  superficial 
alteration.  The  quantity  of  kaolin,  he  says,  does  not  diminish 
in  depth,  where  it  still  occurs  associated  with  unaltered  sulphides. 

An  opaline  silica  is  also  found  in  the  veins,  often  appearing 
like  red,  brilliant,  conchoidal  jasper.  An  analysis  of  it  shows : 
8iO„  72.46;  Al.0,,2.52;  Fe,0.,  17.88;  CaO,0.14;  MgO, trace; 
K,0,  1.08 ;  Na,0,  0.06 ;  H,0,  5.70 ;  total,  99.84  per  cent 

The  origin  of  this  product  is  not  stated,  but  it  la  not  improb- 
ably the  result  of  extreme  alteration  of  a  volcanic  rock.  It  is 
interesting  to  not«  that  among  the  alkalies  E,0  strongly  pre- 
dominates, and,  to  judge  from  the  analysis,  the  rock  must  con- 
tain about  10  per  cent,  of  sericite. 

Punng  the  last  year  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  a  suite  of 
BpecimeuB  collected  by  Mr.  S.  F,  Emmons  from  the  Independ- 
ence and  Portland  mines;  and  aome  of  the  results  are  here 
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published  with  hiB  permisBioti.  At  these  mines,  the  narrow 
fissure  along  which  the  replacement  took  piace  cuts  both  the 
granite  and  the  andesite-granite  breccia,  and  in  places  follows 
a  dike  of  phonolite.  The  specimenB  clearly  bear  out  previous 
BtatementB  aB  to  replacement.  In  addition  to  the  fluorite,  sec- 
ondary orthoclase,  or  valencianite,  was  recognized  as  a  univer- 
sally present  gangue-mioeral.  The  granite-ore  from  both  mines 
consists  of  a  coarsely  granular  rock,  largely  of  microcline  and 
quartz,  made  cellular  and  porous  by  spaces  of  dissolution.  The 
cavities  are  coated  with  abundant  small  and  clear  crystals  of 
valencianite  showing  the  usual  combination  of  prism  and  dome; 
also  with  a  little  pyrite,  gold,  and  small  cubes  of  fluorite.*  The 
crystflla  of  valencianite  were  isolated  and  conclusively  iden- 
tified by  qualitative  analysis  and  tests.  Microscopic  analyeiB 
reveals  but  little  alteration  in  the  granite,  though  the  biotite 
fi)il8  are  replaced  by  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  valen- 
cianite. The  feldspars  contain  a  few  shreds  of  serieite,  and 
pentagonal  crystals  of  pyrite  are  scattered  through  feldspar  and 
altered  biotite.  In  places,  small  replacement-veinlets  of  fiuorite 
and  quartz  traverse  the  feldspar.  The  cavities  of  dissolution 
apparently  result  from  the  removal  of  both  quartz  and  micro- 
cline. Some  of  them  are  filled  with  quartz,  valencianite  and 
pyrite ;  the  secondary  feldspar  often  being  deposited  with  orien- 
tation parallel  to  that  of  older  grains.  A  few  gnuns  of  sec- 
ondary feldspar  show  microcline  structure,  but  most  of  them 
are  simple  individuals.  These  filled  spaces,  characterized  by 
crustification,  are  illustrated  iu  Fig.  11. 

The  processes  of  replacement  are  remarkably  variable.  In 
some  of  the  granite-andesite  breccias  the  result  is  quartz,  valen- 
cianite, fiuorite  and  pyrite.  Fig.  10  shows  how  the  replace- 
ment progresses  in  a  grain  of  orthoclase.  Fig.  8  shows  a  filled 
veinlet  in  the  same  breccia,  which  by  means  of  a  narrow  crack 
connects  with  the  feldspar  grains  just  mentioned.  The  valen- 
cianite shows  crustification,  while  the  fluorite  and  pyrite,  by  cor- 
roding the  walls,  indicate  partial  metasomatic  action. 

Some  of  the  phonolites  of  the  Independence  mine  are  porous 
siliceous  rocks,  completely  replaced  with  quartz,  valencianite 
crystals,  pyrite,  and  a  few  grains  of  a  telluride  of  gold  and 

•  Confer;  W.  Lindgren,  "The  Gold  and  Silver  Veim  of  Silver  Gtj,"  2IW 
'-tfk  lUpL  V.  S.  Oeol.  Sure,  part  iii.,  p.  167. 
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cdlTer.  Other  apecimeDs  ahow  only  incipient  alteratiou,  being 
impregnated  with  pyrite  crystals  and  containing  a  few  per  cent, 
of  sericite ;  they  contain,  besides,  spaces  of  dissolution  filled 
with  quartz,  fluorite  and  valencianite.  Certain  fine-grained 
granitic  breccias  from  the  Annie  Lee  shoot,  in  the  Portland 
mine,  show  a  most  peculiar  alteration,  the  quartz  and  ortho- 
clase  being  both  replaced  by  calcite,  pyrite  and  secondary  or- 
thoclase.  The  final  result  of  the  alteration  of  phonolite  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  purple  fine-grained  rock  consisting  of  quartz, 
fluorite  and  pyrite;  as  usual,  the  fluorite  is  crystallized;  and 
the  quartz  also  shows,  to  some  extent,  idiomorphic  outlines 
(Fig.  9). 

Other  Occurrences. — To  this  class  belong  also  the  so-called 
Potsdam  tellurium-ores  ot  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  de- 
scribed by  Devereux,  Carpenter,  F.  Clemes  Smith,  and  lately 
by  J.  D.  Irving.*  According  to  Mr,  Irving,  the  irregnlar  de- 
posits are  connected  with  fissures,  and  consist  in  a  replacement 
of  limestone  by  silica,  with  fluorite,  and  gold,  partly  in  the 
form  of  tellnrides.  "While  the^  age  of  these  deposits  is  not 
fully  known,  they  are  believed  to  be  genetically  connected 
with  phonolitic  and  tinguaitic  dikes  of  Tertiary  age. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  Weedf  has  described  interesting  occurrences  of  ■ 
the  same  type  from  the  Jadith  mountains  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. The  deposits,  though,  strictly  spealdng,  not  fissure-veins, 
are  still  more  or  less  clearly  connected  with  fractures,  and  are 
found  in  the  brecciated  contact-zone  between  limestone  and  in- 
trusive masses  of  acidic  porphyry.  The  principal  gangue-min- 
erals  are  quartz  and  purple  fluonte,  the  ore-minerals  being  na- 
tive gold  and  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver.  The  mode  of  ore- 
deposition  is  certMnly  a  replacement  of  limestone,  the  fluorite 
occurring  in  more  or  less  sharply  defined  patches  in  the  lime- 
stone breccia.  From  a  specimen  which  Mr.  "Weed  kindly 
selected  for  me  a  section  was  cut,  which  is  partly  illustrated  in 
Fig.  14.  The  invasion  of  the  normal  limestone,  still  carrying 
organic  remains,  by  the  crystallizing  fluorite,  is  well  shown,  as 
well  as  the  incipient  silicification  which  accompanied  the  meta- 
somatic  action.     Much  secondary  silica,  replacing  limestone, 

•  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Geologj  ot  the  Northern  Black  Hills,"  ^mi.  N.  T. 
AetuL  Sd.,  Tol.  xii.,  No.  9,  pp.  297-314. 
t  18ti  A*n.  Aept  U.  &  Qed.  Sarv.,  put  iii. ,  p.  &SB, 
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alBo  occurs  in  jaepery  or  cherty  form.  Small  cubes  of  fluorite, 
found  in  the  fresh  limestone,  represent  places  of  incipient  fluor- 
itizatlon.  Dikes  and  sheets  of  phonolitic  rocks  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deposits.  A  deposit  occurring  in  rhyolite 
porphyry  not  far  from  the  limestone  shows  strong  alteration  of 
the  country-rock.  The  feldspar  is  here  changed  to  sericite, 
the  feiTo-magnefiian  minerals  are  transformed  to  calcite,  and 
abundant  small  crystals  of  pyrite  appear  in  the  rock.  Fluorite 
is  also  present  oo  some  of  the  veins  in  rhyolite  porphyries. 
Mr.  Weed  regards  the  deposits  as  possibly  of  pneumatolytic 
origin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  assume  the  fluor- 
ine to  have  been  present  in  the  form  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid 
(compare  pp.  521  and  524). 

Similar  deposits,  with  purple  fluorite  and  tellurides,  are 
also  described  by  Mr.  Weed  from  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Montana.* 

7.  SerieUic  and  KaoUmtic  Gold-  and  Silver-  Vdna. 

General  Remarks. — This  class  has  not  been  studied  as  much 
as  some  of  the  other  subdivisions,  but  many  deposits  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  belong  to  it  Apparently  the  pure  aluminic 
silicate  cannot  be  formed  when  the  generating  waters  contjun 
much  carbon  dioxide  or  alkaline  carbonates.  But  it  does  form 
under  the  influence  of  some  waters  containing  a  small  amoont 
of  these  reagents,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  rapidly  attacks  the  feldspars.  Even 
under  the  latter  two  conditions,  some  sericite  is  ordinarily  also 
formed ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  veins  in  which  kaolinite 
forms  without  sericite.  The  class  may  be  subdivided  accord* 
ing  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  siliciflcation. 

The  Freiberg  Vema. — As  is  well  known,  several  very  different 
kinds  of  veins  appear  in  the  Freiberg  district,  practically  all, 
however,  being  sharply  defined  fissure-veins  in  gneiss,  in  which 
the  filling  of  open  spaces  constitutes  the  only  ore ;  extensive 
zones  of  alteration  are  absent.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  metasomatic  processes  affecting  the  conn- 
try-rock  at  this  celebrated  locality,  no  chemical  examinations 
having  been  made  to  determine  how  the  various  classes  of 

*  Jovmal  <4  OtoL,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  S9»-42S  (18M). 
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veins  may  differ  in  their  metAsomatic  products.  A  letter  from 
Prof.  Beck,  of  Freiberg,  informs  me  that  Prof.  A.  "W.  Stelzner 
devoted  mach  time  during  ihe  last  years  of  bis  life  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  changes  in  the  country-rock  adjoining  the  veins, 
but  that  his  manuscript  notes  have  never  been  published. 

W.  VogelgessQg,*  in  describing  the  veins  south  and  southeast 
of  Freiberg  containing  carbonatee  and  rich  silver-ores,  describes 
the  impregnation  of  the  adjoining  rock  with  ores.  He  men- 
tions the  occasional  introduction  of  argentite  and  native  silver 
into  the  gneiss,  also,  in  places,  of  arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  chalco- 
pyrite,  zinc-blende  and  galena.  The  impregnation  with  silver- 
ores  appears  only  in  especially  rich  places  along  the  vein.  In 
one  case,  however,  the  impregnated  rock  appears  as  an  irregu- 
lar, limited  mass,  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  direction 
of  the  vein.  In  another  locality,  chalcopyrite  and  bornite  were 
found  in  the  wall-rock,  while  the  filling  of  the  vein  contfuned 
neither.  In  the  same  paper,  the  author  describes  the  alteration 
of  the  so-called  normal  gneiss  of  Freiberg  near  the  veins  of  the 
Kiesige  BUiformation.  The  mica  is  the  first  mineral  attacked ; 
the  second  is  the  feldspar.  The  former  acquires  a  sDvery- 
white  color,  often  connected  with  a  chloride  appearance.  The 
feldspar  is  changed  to  a  white  "  kaolin,"  and  the  whole  rock  is 
bleached  white.  By  extreme  alteration,  the  quartz  disappears, 
and  the  rock  forms  a  white  or  yellowish-white  talc-like  mass. 
The  altered  rock  is  frequently,  in  fact  usually,  filled  with 
arsenopyrite.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  large;  others  micro- 
scopic ;  and  their  amount  may  so  increase  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected, compact  mass  of  arsenopyrite.  All  these  crystals  are 
twins,  excellently  developed,  with  perfect  faces.  This  descrip- 
tion refers  especially  to  the  Dietrich  Stehender  vein.f  In  the 
foot-wall,  and  partly  also  in  the  hanging-wall,  of  this  altered 
mass  appears  a  rock,  recognizable  as  the  ordinary  grey  gneiss 
of  Freiberg.  It  contains  no  areaenopyrite  but  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  galena,  arranged  in  curved  streaks  parallel  to 
the  schistosity,  and  replacing  one  constituent  of  the  rock, 
namely,  the  feldspar.  The  altered  rocks  have  been  analyzed; 
but  the  determination  of  alkalies  being  omitted,  the  analyses 
liave  no  special  value. 


*  Bernard  Cotta,  OansOudim,  toL  li.,  FieUieig,  1854,  p.  78, 

t  The  cericite  from  tbU  vein  bu  be^i  analyzed  \>j  H.  Schuize ;  see  page  609. 
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The  rock  adjoining  the  Gotthold-Stehender  vein  is  likewise 
strongly  impregnated ;  bat  here,  besides  araenopyrite,  galena, 
chalcopyrite,  pjrite  and  zinc-blende  are  also  fonnd. 

As  earl;  as  1883  and  1884  Stelzner*  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  examinatioD  of  the  soft  and  altered  rock  adjoin- 
ing the  veins  of  Freiberg.  These  altered  rocks  are  also  usu- 
ally impregnated  with  small  crystals  of  arsenopyrite,  or  pyril«, 
or  (more  rarely)  zinc-blende  and  galena.  In  the  normal  gneiss 
of  Freiberg,  which  Prof.  Stelzner  subjected  to  separation  bv 
heavy  solutions,  he  found  much  zircon,  as  well  as  a  little  toar- 
maline  and  a  large  quantity  of  apatite.  All  three  of  these  min- 
erals were  also  separated  from  the  altered  wall-rocks  in  the 
crystalline  shape  which  they  had  had  in  the  fresh  rock ;  hence 
none  of  them  had  been  attacked.  He  observes  farther  that  the 
quartz,  feldspar  and  biotite  of  the  ft-esh  gneiss  is  completely  or 
almost  completely  changed  into  white  potassium  mica,  form- 
ing, in  small  hexagonal  or  irregnlar  foils,  the  chief  mass  of  the 
rock.  This  secondary  mica  contains,  according  to  analy^s  bj 
Dr.  Schulze,  as  much  as  0.41  per  cent,  of  TiO,  and  0.54  per 
cent  of  SnO,.  As  newly-formed  minerals  in  the  altered  rock, 
appear  small  crystals  of  quartz,  rutile  and  anataee.  In  certun 
of  the  examined  rocks  only  rutile  was  found,  in  others  only  aiu- 
tase  (octahedrite),  but  both  were  present  as  sharply  defined  small 
crystals.  These  two  minerals  are  considered  as  resulting  from 
a  decomposition  of  the  biotite,  which  is  rich  in  titanic  acid.  In 
analyzing  the  heaviest  part  obtained  by  the  Thoulet  solution 
from  the  altered  rock  close  to  one  of  the  veins,  it  was  ibuDd 
that  cassiterite  was  present  in  notable  quantity.  Whether  this 
tin-ore  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  biotite,  or 
whether,  like  the  arsenopyrite,  it  had  been  introduced  from  the 
vein-fissure,  is  not  certain.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  probable; 
for  the  black  zinc-blende  of  the  same  vein  (the  Carl  Stehend'ar) 
contains  small,  but  numerous,  crystals  of  cassiterite. 

Examination  of  the  fresh  gneisses  of  Freiberg  discloses  the 
presence  of  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  and  probably  also  a  little  arseno- 
pyrite. These  are  presumably  primary ;  at  least  the  statemeot 
of  Prof.  Stelzner  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  in  this  sense. 

The  first  attempt  to  examine  the  altered  wall-rocks  in  a  sci- 

*  A.  W.  SlaUoer,  "Studieaot  theOneiwof  FreiberguidiU  ProdncUoI  Alter- 
ntion."     Neua  JahrbiKh,  1884,  toL  i.,  p.  271. 
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eutific  manner  was  made  by  Prof,  Th.  Scheerer,*  in  coniiec- 
tion  with  hie  classic  paper  on  the  gUeieeio  rocks  from  the 
vicinity  of  Freiberg.  According  to  Scheerer,  the  normal  char- 
acter of  the  grey  gneiss  is  always  more  or  less  changed  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  veins,  the  extension  of  this  alteration  being, 
in  general,  dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  vein.  The  mica 
has  turned  into  a  light  greenish-grey  or  white  talcose  mass ;  and 
the  whole  rock  is  softened  and  easily  crushed.  The  width  of 
this  alteration  ranges  from  a  few  inches  np  to  6  feet.  In  the 
porons  gneiss,  small  bodies  of  pyrite,  zinc-blende  and  galena 
have  been  formed ;  partly  as  separate  crystals,  and  partly  in 
little  veinlets.  Prof,  Scheerer  examined  especially  a  gneiss 
closely  adjoining  the  Erzengel  vein  belonging  to  the  Kieaige 
JBleiformation,  in  the  Himmelfahrt  mine.  The  specimen  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  deep  levels,  thus  eliminating  the  action 
of  surface-water.  The  analysis  gave :  SiO„  61.69 ;  TiO„  0.73 ; 
A1,0„  21.74;  Fe,O„0.48;  CaO,1.07;  MgO,  1.15 ;  K,0,  2.69; 
Na,0,  0,80;  H,0, 8.96;  flnorite,  1.20;  pyrite,  4.26;  chalcopyr- 
it«,  0.23 ;  galena,  0.09 ;  argentite,  trace ;  total,  99.54  per  cent. 

Scheerer  recalculated  this  analysis  on  the  basis  of  constant 
alumina  and,  combining  the  result  with  the  analyses  of  the  fresh 
rock,  obtained  the  table  on  the  tbllowing  page.  The  assumed 
constancy  of  the  alumina  ia  probably  not  quite  correct,  but  offers 
an  easy  and  furly  accurate  way  of  approximately  jud^ng  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

This  result  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  First,  we  note 
that  a  very  decided  removal  of  substance  has  taken  place. 
Counting  by  equal  weights,  only  6  parts  in  100  have  been 
added  (even  less,  if  we  consider  that  the  Fe  of  FeS  is  derived 
from  Fe,0«  and  FeO  in  the  fresh  rock)  while  no  less  than  42.45 
parte  have  been  carried  away.  This  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  results  obtained  from  gold-quartz  veins  in  California  and 
Idaho.  Of  the  silica,  26.62  parts  or  40  per  cent,  is  removed. 
The  total  bases,  except  alumina,  have  been  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  81.01  per  cent.  Both  £,0  and  Na,0  have  been 
removed ;  the  former,  however,  in  much  smaller  proportion 
than  the  latter.  Lime,  magnesia  and  iron  have  also  been  very 
greatiy  reduced.     A  large  part  of  the  iron,  however,  appears  to 

*  Zaitehr.  d.  d.  gtoL  Oa.,  vol.  xiv.,  p,  B7  (1862). 
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have  been  transformed  into  pyrite.  There  are  no  carbonates 
at  all,  while  a  little  fluorite  hae  formed. 

Of  course,  no  microBcopic  diagnoflis  of  Scheerer's  epecimeoB 
is  now  av^lable.  But  irom  Stelzner's  later  aeparatdons  and 
Schnlze's  analysis  it  is  clear  that  considerable  sericite  is  pres- 
ent. An  attempt  to  calculate  Scheerer's  analysis  shows  at  once 
that  kaolinite  is  also  present  A  rough  calculation  gives  the  fol- 
lowing result :  Quartz,  40 ;  serioite,  82 ;  chlorite,  8.20 ;  kaolin- 
ite, 1T.70;  titanite,  1.90;  fluorite,  1.20;  pyrite,  4.26;  chalco- 
pyrite,  0.23;  galena,  0.09;  total,  100.58  per  cent 

In  this  calculation  XjO+NajO  are  taken  as  abaais  for  sericite, 
according  to  Schulze's  analysis;  MgO  is  calculated  as  chlorite; 
the  remaining  H^O  is  calculated,  with  proper  quantities  of 
A1,0,  and  SiO„  as  kaolinite ;  and  there  is  a  small  excess  of 
CaO,  possibly  belonging  to  apatite.  P,Og  is  not  determined 
in  the  analysis.  But  there  remains  also  an  excess  of  4  per  cent 
of  A1,0„  which  is  inexplicable  on  the  basis  of  this  assumed 
mineral  composition ;  and  it  is  di^cult  to  see  how  this  should 
be  treated.  Possibly  the  determination  of  H,0  is  a  little  too 
low.  At  any  rate,  a  considerable  amount  of  kaolinite  is  surely 
present.  This  result  is  of  great  interest  The  strong  leaching 
of  BiO,  and  bases,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  kaolinite  together 
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with  sericite,  points  to  s  process  and  to  water  very  different 
ft'om  those  by  which  sericite  alone  is  produced.  It  ie  not  out 
of  place  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of 
fluorite  and  to  the  close  relationship  which,  as  indicated  by 
Dalmer,  exists  between  the  cassiterite-veins  and  those  of  the 
Kiesige  BldformatUm  of  the  Erzgebirge,  a  relationship  still  further 
emphasized  by  the  occurrence  of  cassiterite  in  the  Freiberg 
veins.  Scheerer  believed  that  the  grey  gneiss,  by  reason  of  its 
easily-attacked  biotite,  had  a  precipitating  influence  on  the 
mineral  waters.  The  red  gneiss,  containing  muscovite  in  gen- 
eral, carries  no  large  bodies  of  ore. 

Ih  Lamar,  Idaho. — The  quartz  veins  of  De  Lamar,  Idaho, 
belong  to  that  class  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock 
results  iu  sericite,  kaolinite  and  quartz.*  These  ores,  which 
carry  finely-divided  gold,  together  with  some  rich  silver  min- 
erals, are  peculiar,  because  the  quartz  now  constituting  the  fill- 
ing ia  pseudomorphic  after  a  former  vein-filling  of  calcite.  The 
country-rock  has  undergone  two  corresponding  changes  :  tihe 
first  consisting  in  a  normal  sericitization ;  the  second  in  a  silici- 
ficstion,  probably  ander  the  influence  of  waters  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  The  final  result  is  that  the  rhyolite  is  converted 
to  a  silicified  rock,  in  which  the  structure  is  plainly  preserved. 
The  phenocrysts  of  quartz  have  received  aureoles  of  secondary 
silica ;  and  the  feldspars  are  fully  converted  into  fine-grained 
aggregates  of  quartz.  The  composition  is  as  follows  :  Sericite, 
15.43;  kaolinite,  8.81 ;  quartz,  78.73;  pyrite,  0.90,  and  water 
(hygroscopic),  0.51 ;  total,  99.38  per  cent. 

Expressed  quantitatively,  the  process  appears  to  consist  in 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  the  soda,  half  of  the  alumina  and 
much  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide;  and  finally,  in  the  addition 
of  several  per  cent  of  silica.  The  pseudomorphic  filling  con- 
sists of  crossing  laminse  of  quartz,  each  consisting  of  a  thin  plate 
of  microcrystellioe  silica,  coated  on  both  sides  with  small  quartz 
crystals. 

The  character  of  the  process  involved  in  this  change  from 
oaleite  to  quartz  is  probably  as  follows :  Calcite-filling  in  veins 
is  often  characterized  by  a  prevalence  of  long,  slender  or  spear- 
shaped  grains.     The  solutions  carrying  silica  penetrate  along 


'  W.  lindgreii,  aO(A  Am.  iiqX.  U.  S.  OeoL  Sarv.,  put  iii.,  p.  178  tt  leq. 
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the  contact^planea  of  these  grains  and  deposit  their  plates  of 
microcrystalline  quartz  in  the  place  of  dissolved  calcit«;  from 
these  medial  plates  small  quartz  crystals  grow  into  and  gradu- 
ally replace  the  calcite  on  hoth  sides.  The  pseudomorpbic 
plates  do  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  cleavage^planes ;  hence  there 
may  be  in  some  cases  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the 
original  mineral  replaced  by  the  quartz.  The  subject  is  more 
fully  treated  in  my  report,  cited  above. 

Summit  District,  Colorado. — Some  remtu'kable  ore^epoeits 
in  the  Summit  district,  Rio  Grande  county,  Colo.,  have  been 
described  by  K.  C.  Hilla*  as  massee  of  quartz  resulting  from 
the  alteration  and  silicification  of  eruptive  rocks  along  contact- 
planes,  especially  between  rhyolite  and  trachyte-breccia.  The 
quartz,  which  contains  gold,  enargite,  pyrite,  galena  and  zino 
blende,  gradually  merges  into  rhyolite,  varying  in  tbickneas 
from  8  to  80  feet.  Thus  silicification  of  the  rhyolite  is  evident, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  ground-mass  to  compact 
quartz,  while  the  phenocryste  of  that  mineral  remain  intact 
aud  conspicuous.  The  sanidine  has  been  removed,  and  pseu- 
domorpbic quartz  has  been  deposited.  The  surrounding  rock 
is  notably  kaolinized,  and  contains  no  lime  or  potash.  The 
alteration  probably  took  place  less  than  300  ft.  below  tlie 
original  surface. 

The  following  is  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  chemical 
processes :  Silica  is  practically  insoluble  in  solutions  contun- 
ing  sulphates  and  chlorides,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  Under  these  conditions,  aluminum  silicates  are 
dissolved  and  sulphates  or  chlorides  of  aluminum  are  formed, 
with  simultaneous  separation  of  silica;  and  to  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  reagent  the  writer  believes  the  alteration  to  be  chiefly  due. 
Whether  the  metalhc  minerals  were  deposited  simultaneously 
with  this  alteration,  or  subsequently,  is  left  an  open  question, 
though  it  is  believed  that  their  simultaneous  deposition  would 
be  possible. 

8.  Seridtk  and  Caleitu;  Gold-Silver  Veins. 

This  important  metasomatic  class  comprises  an  enormous 

number  of  veins,  differing  widely  in  age  and  in  the  character 


*  Proe.  Ooioradti  Sei  Soc,  toL  L,  p.  2a 
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of  the  coDOtry-rock,  but  QBually  characterized  by  quartz-filling, 
enclosing  auriferous  and  argentiferouB  BulpbidcB  (often  also  free 
gold),  while  the  adjoining  rock  for  a  short  diBtance  on  both 
Bides  ia  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz,  Bericite  and 
calcit«,  with  some  metasomatic  aulphidea.  Extensive  altera- 
tion-zones are  not  common;  and  sometimeB  ft^ah  rock  may 
a^oin  the  vein.  The  relative  qaantity  of  sericite  and  carbon- 
atee  may  differ  conBiderably,  even  in  the  same  mine. 

7%«  Gold-Quartz  ■  Veins  of.  California. — These,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  representativea  of  the  class,  have  been  studied 
in  some  detail.*  The  gold-quartz  veins  of  California  are 
fisearo-veins  of  Cretaceous  age,  largely  filled  with  quartz  along 
open  spaces.  A  small  amount  of  calcite  may  also  occur.  The 
ore-minerals  comprise  native  gold,  present  in  a  free  state  at 
all  depths  reached  hitherto,  and  a  small  amount  of  sulphides 
consisting  of  pyrite  (never  marcasite  and  rarely  pyrrhotite), 
galena,  zinc-blende,  arsenopyrite  and  chalcopyrite.  Tellurides 
are  often  found,  but  in  small  quantity  only.  The  veins  are 
practically  independent  of  the  character  of  the  country-rock, 
cutting  almost  all  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Adjoining  the  veins  the  country-rock,  for  a 
variable  distance,  bat  seldom  exceeding  a  few  feet,  is  nearly 
always  altered  by  meiAsomatic  proceBses.  Clay-slates  and  sili- 
ceous schists  have  been  apparently  least  affected  in  this  way, 
except  that  they  are  generally  impregnated  with  pyrite.  More 
detailed  chemical  examinations  will  probably  show  that  even 
these  rocks  have  been  altered  more  than  their  appearance 
would  BuggeBt. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  metasomatic  process,  augite, 
hornblende,  epidote,  biotite  and  feldspars  are  first  vigorously 
attacked.  The  ferromagnesian  silicates  are  often  converted 
into  large  foils  of  muscovite.  The  alteration  proceeds  along 
cracks  and  cleavage-planes,  and  a  finely  felted  aggregate  of 
Bericite  and  calcite  invadea  the  grains  until  the  replacement  ie 
complete.  Though  the  ferromagnesian  silicates  are,  for  the 
most  part,  directly  converted  into  the  minerals  mentioned,  they 
form  also  a  chlorite,  very  rich  in  iron,  as  an  intermediate 

•  W.  iJndgreD,  Baa.  OeoL  Soe.  Am., -rol.  vi.,  pp.  221-240;  also  in  V.S.QttA. 
Smrv.,  141&  AtHU  BtpL,  pt  iL,  pp.  240  U>  284,  nod  17(4  Atm.  BepL,  pt  u.,  pp.  1  to 
262. 
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stage,  which  is  converted  later  into  sericite.  An  interlaciDg 
Btmeture  of  aericite  foils,  the  triangular  or  polygonal  inter- 
stices of  which  are  filled  with  calcite  (Fig.  12),  is  often  noted. 
The  quartz  is  also  attacked,  but  with  more  difficulty ;  and  in 
no  case  is  it  completely  replaced  by  the  attaddng  seiicite-car- 
bonate  aggregate  (Fig.  15).  Magnetite  seems  to  be  converted 
mostly  into  ferrons  carbonate,  and  ilmenite  to  rutile.  Sharp 
cubes  of  pyrite  form  in  the  new  aggregates,  but  ^so  in  the 
fresh  primary  minerals.  The  only  other  sulphide  found  is 
arseaopyrite,  which,  in  some  mines,  appears  as  sharply  defined 
rhombic  crystals.  The  sulphides  sometimes  iaclnde  fibers  of 
sericite.  The  result  of  the  process  is  the  converdon  of  the 
rock  to  sericite,  carbonates,  quartz  and  pyrite,  with  retention 
of  the  original  structure  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  alteration 
of  serpentine  has  already  been  referred  to. 

From  many  analyses  the  following  eight  are  selected,  A  and 
A„  B  and  B„  etc.,  being  respectively  the  unaltered  and  altered 
rock  from  each  locality  : 

Table  L— Analyses  of  Metasomatie  Bocks  from,  Gold- 
Quartz  Veins. 
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A,  Frah  grsnodiorite,  Lincoln,  Placer  Co.  Though  not  adjoiiiiiig  the  Tsiti,  it 
indicstea  doMly  the  actD»l  compodtion  of  the  fresh  wall-rock.  W.  F.  Hille- 
bnnd,  uudyst. — Ai,  Altered  granodiorite,  Planti  vein,  Ophir,  Placer  Co.  W. 
P.  Hillebrand,  analyst — B,  Amphibolite  schist,  Uina  Bica  rein,  Ophir,  ^acer 
Co.  Fairly  fresh,  bat  containi  pjrite  and  calcita.  W.  F.  Hillebnmd,  anal^ — 
B,,  Completelj  altered  amphibolite  schiat,  Conrad  veio,  Ophir,  Placer  Co.  W. 
F.  HUlebranc^  analTst— C,  Freeh  gntnodiorite.  Nevada  CSty,  Nevada  Co.  W.  F. 
Hillebrand,  aualjat. — C,,  Altered  granodiorite,  Bel lefotm tain  mine,  Nevada 
Cit;.  George  Stetger,  analyst.— D,  Freeh  diabase,  Grass  Valley.  N.  H.  Stokes, 
•nal^— D„  Altered  diabwe,  North  Star  mine,  Onas  Valley.  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand, analyst. 

From  the  chemical  and  microscopical  data  the  following 
compositions  may  be  calculated  (Bee  reports  cited).  The  only 
differeace  from  the  sources  quoted  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  later 
chemical  examination  the  titanium  mineral  present  has  been 
shown  to  be  rutile  instead  of  titanite. 

Tablb  n. — Mineralogieal  Composition  of  the  Altered  Roeka 
of  Table  I. 
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Bi. 

Qoarts 

Percent. 

16.00 

41.76 

17.63 

9.67 

6.76 

.42 

.85 

7.99 

.18 

Peroent. 
24.00 
46.97 

ia87 

2.98 
1S7 
.14 

.67 

Lei 

.22 

Fecoent. 
26.00 
61.46 
7.23 

2.70 
.68 

.'zs 

2.87 
.46 

Peroent 
86.00 
21.20 
42.16 

.71 

M 
.60 
.16 

Seridl«  (with 
Calcite. 

I  little  chlorite) 

Siderite 

Entile 

ApaUte. 

100.11 

99.08 

100.66 

100.07 

As  it  seems  probable  that  the  alumina  has  remained  i^rly 
constant  in  the  first  three  pairs  of  analyses  in  Table  L,  they 
may  be  directly  compared  for  an  approximate  review  of  the 
chemical  changes  affected.  A  recalculation  on  the  basis  of 
constant  alumina  seemed  scarcely  worth  while. 

The  silica  has  bebn  in  all  eases  greatly  reduced.  Except  in 
A,  which  19  not  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vein  of  A,, 
the  titanic  acid  has  decreased.  Ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  are 
both  reduced — the  latter  more  than  the  former ;  and  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  this  loss  reappears  as  pyrite.  Lime  shows  great 
increase  except  in  C,  where  it  is  constant.  Baryta  in  C  shows 
partial  loss.     The  loss  of  magnesia  is  considerable,  except  in  O, 
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where  it  is  slight.  Fotaasa  is  strongly  increased  thronghoat; 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  soda. 

D|  differs  from  the  rest  in  an  exceptionally  high  percentage 
of  introduced  lime  and  carbon-dioxide,  and  a  corresponding 
loss  of  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  alumina  is  so  low  that  re- 
moval of  this  constituent  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  process  se^m  to  conust  in 
the  decrease  of  silica,  magnesia  and  soda,  and  increase  of  lime, 
potassa  and  carbon-dioxide^this  calcitic  altered  rock  stronglj 
contrasting  with  the  quartz-filled  veins.  Sufficient  data  are  not 
available  for  the  accurate  determination  of  change  of  volame 
during  the  process,  and  of  the  actual  losses  and  gains.  They 
could  probably  be  determined  by  analyses  and  specific  gravi^ 
determinations  of  very  carefully  selected  samples  of  the  freeli 
rocks,  and  of  altered  rocks  immediately  adjacent  to  them.  It 
seems  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  the  added  material  has 
more  than  balanced  the  losses. 

Idaho  TSfpes. — In  the  Rocky  Mountain  re^on  appear  other 
types  related  to  that  of  California.  These  gold-quartz  veins 
cut  granites,  diorites  and  various  porphyries,  and,  like  the 
California  veins,  are  of  pre-Tertiary,  probably  Cretaceous,  age. 
They  carry  a  strong  percentage  of  eulphurets,  but  generally 
only  a  subordinate  amount  of  free  gold,  most  of  the  gold  being 
closely  held  in  the  sulphides.  The  filling  constitutes  the  rich 
ore,  hut  the  narrow  zone  of  metasomatic  rock  may  also  yield 
some  low-grade  ore.  In  general  character,  the  metasomatic 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  California  veins,  though  the  de- 
tails of  chemical  change  may  differ.  Galena,  zinc-hlende  and 
chalcopyrite,  and  occasionally  also  free  gold,  may  appear  in  the 
altered  rocks.  The  carbonates  are  less  plentiful,  and  lime  \i 
more  often  subtracted  than  added.  The  following  aualyeea  il- 
lustrate the  chemical  changes  in  two  prominent  types.  E  and 
E,  are  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  from  Willow  Creek  district, 
Boise  county.  The  narrow  quartz-veins  carry  scarcely  any  free 
gold,  but  much  auriferous  galena,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite  and 
zinc-blende.  F  and  P,  are  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  from  the 
CrcesuB  mine,  "Wood  River  district,  Blaine  county.  The  nar- 
row streaks  of  filling  here  consist  of  qoarta,  siderite,  pyrrhotite 
and  chalcopyrite,  with  a  littie  galena,  araenopyrite  and  zino- 
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blende.-    HereagMD  only  a  fraction  of  the  gold  ie  in  iree  state. 
The  ore  contains  very  little  silver.* 

Table  III, — Analyses  of  Fresh  and  Altered  Rocks  from  Gold- 
Quartz  Veina.f 


E. 

E,. 

P. 

Fi- 

SiO. 

6&28 
.66 

16.94 
t.OO 
1.91 

trace 

ass 

VlB 
L31 
3.02 
a67 
.18 
.88 
.19 
.26 

66.66 
.49 

14.26 
.67 
1.33 

3.37 

.96 
419 

.36 
2.16 

.17 
3.67 

.96 

.84 

57.78 
1.01 
16.28 
1.02 
492 
.02 
.16 
6.66 
.07 
.12 
460 
2.22 
8.26 
.34 
.92 
.30 
.15 
.02 

6&01 
1.08 

16.72 
.64 
3.87 

.17 
2.16 

tncer 
2.07 
479 
.10 
.31 
2-71 
.31 
2.86 
1.26 
1.52 
.12 
.86 
.06 
1.66 

AJ^ 

F^;"'":"z™::":;::;;:::;;"";:":::::::;:: 

Mlia^!":::::::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

^ V -:■■■::::;;;:;:::;;;::::::::::::: 

'Hfibeiow'iiio'  d _ 

Co,  Ki 

Pb 

Tol»L 

99.78 

100.07 

99.82 

10a24 

"E,  FrMh  granitic  rock  iinmediatol.r  adjoiniag  the  Silver  Wreath  qnutx  T«iD, 
Willow  Creek,  Idaho.  E,,  Altered  lock,  adjoining  the  same  vein.  F,  Freah 
qnartx-p7roxeae-diorite,  adjoining  the  Crceana  vein,  Haile/,  Idaho.  F„  Altered 
rock  adjoining  the  nme  vein. 

The  compoaition  of  the  altered  rocks  may  be  calculated  as 
shown  in  table  on  page  670. 

The  appearance  of  the  altered  rock  Fi  from  the  Crceeus 
mine  ia  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

The  specific  gravity  of  E  is  2.714.  From  the  mineralogical 
compoaiUon  given  in  the  report  quoted  the  specific  gravity  ia 
calculated  to  2.720,  which  is  a  close  agreement,  the  difference 
possibly  indicating  a  very  slight  porosity.  | 

*  For  fnll  calcolationa  and  description  of  £  and  E|  see  W.  Lindgren,  18M  Am. 
BqA  U.  8.  OtU.  Sun.,  part  ui.,  p.  640 ;  for  F  and  Fi  aee  W.  lindgreo,  20<A 
A»m.  lUpC  V.  &  OiaL  Sun.,  partiii.,  p.  211-232. 

f  A1UI7M,  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

X  In  tbiacakulation  the  following  fignres  for  specific  gravity  are  uaed  s.^OUti,   ■ 
2.66;  aeridte,  2.83;  biotite,  3.00  ;  oligodase,  2.66  ;  orthodtae,  2.66,      LiOOglC 
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-Mineralogkal  Gomposi^on  of  JF,  and  F„  in 
TabU  III. 


SericiM. 

Chlorite 

Calcite 

Ma^eute 

Siderito. 

RutiU 

Apatite. 

Pfrite 

^rrhotite 

ZuMi-blende... 

ChtlcopjriM.. 
AneDopfiite. 

Totftl 


42.00 

36.18 

4S.84 

38.IB 

11.76 

4.80 

8.11 

1.96 

.49 

1.08 

The  measared  specifie  gravity  of  E,  ie  2.774,  indicating  that 
the  rock  alters  to  denser  minerals.  The  calcalation  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  from  Table  IV.  gives  2.796,  which  sbowa 
a  decided  porosity  of  the  altered  rock.  Under  these  eircum- 
stances,  no  evidence  of  pressure  being  noted,  it  may  be  assnmed 
with  fair  accuracy  that  no  considerable  change  in  volume  has 
taken  place ;  and  by  multiplying  the  percentages  of  E  and  E, 
hy  2.714  and  2.774  respectively,  and  comparing  the  results, the 
absolute  gains  and  losses  per  cubic  meter  may  be  obtained  (see 
Table  V.). 

In  the  same  manner  the  measured  specific  gravities  of  F  and 
Fj  are  compared  with  the  calculated  specific  gravities.*  This 
shows  that  similar  conditions  prevail  here,  the  porosity  beiD^ 
greater.  By  multiplying  the  percentages  of  F  and  F,  by  the 
measured  specific  gravities,  and  comparing  these  data,  the  ab- 
solute gains  and  losses  are  again  obtained. 

During  the  alteration  of  E  to  £„  291  kilograms  were  added 
and  229  lost  per  cubic  meter ;  the  net  total  being  a  gain  of  62 
kilos.  During  the  alteration  of  F  to  F„  416  kilogramB  were 
added  and  333  lost  per  cubic  meter;  the  net  total  being  a  gain 
83  kilos. 

A  perusal  of  the  table  will  show  very  similar  results  in  the 


•  20tA  Aim.  Btpt.  V.  & 
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Table  V. — QaiRs  and  Losses  -per  Cubic  Meter  of  E  and  F, 
Table  III. 


E. 

1 

Gun. 

Lo«. 

am. 

Loo. 

1 

J 

1 

•si 

1^" 
1 

•s'l 

Per 
6.9 

2&0 

120.6 
20^8 

"St" 
IK'' 

alL 
alL 
ail. 
alL 
all. 

SiO, 

U 

in 

0 
93 

S6 

23 

Per 

oeDt 

4.5 

41.6 
1W.0 

kU. 
tOL 

"i 
64 
24 

16 

i'i 

"6 
9 

97 

"o 

Pot 

2!L2 
1S.9 
66.8 
28.8 

io.5 

100.0 
26.7 

100.0 

2 

i 

76 

0 
79 

36 

44 

4 
24 
2 

48 

KUoa. 

"4 
10 
27 

1 

126 
2 
4 
70 

89 

"6 

346 
19.4 

loao 

67.0 
100.0 
100.0 

619 

R7 

I'iS- v-; - 

CoO,  NiO. 

Mnd 

SKX 

B*0 

K:==:::= 

NfcO 

jQ>  abore  105"  C. 

cS^::zzzz'Z'..::: 

Co,  Si 

Pb. 

2;;;::;:::;:::rrr. 

2S1 

229 

416 

333 

two  rocks :  a  moderate  addition  of  silica  and  a  strong  gain  of 
potassa;  nearly  complete  loss  of  soda,  baryta  and  strontia; 
partial  lose  of  alumina,  magnesia  and  lime,  F,  however,  losing 
much  more  lime  than  E.  In  E,  the  amounts  lost  of  Fe,0,  and 
FeO  are  nearly  completely  converted  into  Fe  (in  FeSt).  In  F 
these  losses  are  less  and  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gain  of 
Fe;  consequently  iron  must  have  been  added.  Phosphoric 
acid  is  constant,  consistently  with  the  fresh  state  of  the  apatite. 
San  Juan,  Colorado. — In  tie  San  Juan  region,  southwestern 
Colorado,  are  vast  eruptive  masses  of  andesites  and  rhyolitee, 
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with  their  accompanying  tu%  and  brecdae.  Some  of  the  gold- 
quartz  veins  of  Tertiary  age  occurring  in  these  rocka  at  Telln- 
ride  have  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Purington.*  Tbe  ores 
consist  of  quartz  containing  native  gold,  with  pyrite,  galena  atid 
other  sulphides.  In  some  loealitiea  silver  is  also  present  in  con- 
siderable amount.  The  principal  gangue  is  quartz,  thongb  car- 
bonates also  are  occasionally  present,  and  fluorite  in  consider- 
able quantities  is  mentioned  from  the  Tomboy  vein.  This  is 
worthy  of  note ;  since,  in  ordinary  gold-quartz  veins  fluorite, 
if  not  entirely  absent,  at  least  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  quartz 
forms,  as  a  rule,  a  well-defined  filling  of  open  cavities,  and  the 
principal  ore  is  of  this  character,  and  not  altered  country-rook. 
There  are,  however,  more  or  less  wide  zones  of  partial  altera- 
tion along^de  the  veins.  The  veins  are  often  accompanied  by 
large  amotints  of  white,  soft  clay-like  material,  which  probably 
is  extremely  altered  country-rock.  All  of  this  appears  to  be 
sericite.  Mr.  Parington  mentions  having  failed  to  establish  the 
presence  of  kaolinite,  except  in  one  or  two  places.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  alteration  in  the  diorites,  andesitee  and  breccias 
is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  much  calcite  and  seri- 
cite, and  is  consequently  very  similar  to  the  metaaomatic  pro- 
cesses characterizing  the  CaUforoia  quartz-veins.  The  altered 
rocks  contfun  small,  abundant  and  sharply  defined  crystals  of 
pyrite,  more  rarely  of  galena.  Much  of  this  pyrite  fills  the 
spaces  formerly  occupied  by  ferro-magnesian  silicates.  Tlus 
pyrite  is  of  low  value,  compared  with  the  massive  mineral  oc- 
curring in  the  vein-filling.  The  percentage  of  silica  in  the  al- 
tered rock  is  low,  and  contrasts  with  the  abundant  quartz  on 
the  veins. 

Rhyolite  adjoining  the  veins  is  changed  to  felted  sericite  and 
some  carbonates,  as  well  as  pyrite. 

As  an  exceptional  process  Mr.  Purington  mentions  a  complete 
silieification  of  the  diorite  from  the  hanging-wall  of  the  B^tte^ 
fly  vein,  in  the  Terrible  mine.  This  diorite,  which  consists  of 
labradorite,  hornblende  and  a  little  biotite,  shows  a  complete 
replacement  of  the  feldspar  by  cryptocrystalline  silica,  while 
the  hornblende  is  replaced  by  pyrite.  There  is  a  little  sericite, 
but  no  carbonate  present     The  cause  of  this  abnormal  altera- 

*  ISA  Ami.  Sept.  U.  S.  OmL  Sun.,  put  ilL,  pp.  745-846. 
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tion  mi^iit  be  in  a  local  occurrence  of  waters  in  which  the  H,3 
had  been  oxidized  to  n,SO,.  A  partial  analysis  of  the  silicified 
diorite  mns  as  follows : 

Petctnl. 

Si(V J0.30 

Aifia,' 20.00 

MgO, 0.81 

C^, 0.27 

K,0, 1.78 

N«,0^ 0.64 

The  large  percentage  of  alnroina  indicates  the  presence  of 
kaolinite,  so  commonly  accompanying  silicification.  Sericite  is 
also  present 

A  further  instance  of  silicification  in  part,  probably,  due  to 
cementation,  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  certain  sedimentary 
rocks  adjoining  the  vein.  Here  again  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  pyrite ;  and  the  silicification  extends  to  a  dis- 
tance of  15  feet  from  the  vein. 

The  Treadwell  Mine,  Alaska. — According  to  G.  F.  Becker,t 
the  country-rock  of  the  celebrated  Treadwell  mine  consiBtB  of 
a  sodium  syenite,  which  is  strongly  altered  and  traversed  by 
small  seams,  carrying  a  value  chiefly  in  gold.  The  whole  mass 
of  seams  and  country-rock  is  mined  and  milled.  The  process  of 
alteration  consists  in  a  change  of  the  albite,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant mineral,  into  carbonates  and  pyrite.  Sericite  is  also 
present,  as  well  as  a  little  chlorite, 

Gold-Veins  of  Ontario,  Canada. — Peter  McKellarJ  describes 
quartz-veins  in  granite  of  Western  Ontario  at  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  Archean  age.  The  quartz-veins 
are  only  from  S  to  4  in.  wide  containing  auriferous  sulphides 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth.  These  narrow  veins  are 
adjoined  by  from  2  to  5  ft.  of  altered  granite,  largely  consisting 
of  a  greenish  fine-grained  mineral,  probably  sericite.  Some  of 
this  altered  granite  contains  gold,  and  from  0.5  to  S  per  cent 
of  auriferous  pyrite,  while  the  above  mentioned  sulphides  rarely 
appear  in  it.     The  principal  ore  consists  of  this  altered  rock. 

Sckwarzwald  JFissure-  Veins. — Much  material  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  the  alteration  of  country-rock  is  found  in  the  well-known 

•  ImJnding  Fe,0„  1^0,,  and  P,0,. 

t  18tA  Annuai  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun.,  put  iii.,  p.  64. 

X  Tnm*.,  xiix..  104  (1899). 
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inveBtigatioDS  of  Prof.  Sandberger,*  In  his  discuaeions,  as 
may  be  expected,  superficial  weathering  ia  not  always  strictly 
separated  from  deep-seated  alteration.  In  the  fissare-veius  of 
Schapbach,  in  the  Schwarzwald,  biotite  of  the  granitic  country- 
rock  yields  a  chlorite  rich  in  iron  and  a  substance  supposed  to 
be  pilite.  The  decomposition  (alteration  ?)  of  the  gneiss  in  the 
same  districts  yields  a  mineral  which  Sandberger  calls  hy- 
grophilite,  derived  from  the  alteration  of  oligoclase.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2,70,  and  is  closely  allied  to  muscovite,  if 
not  identical  with  it.  The  alteration  of  the  schistose  gneiss 
near  the  veins,  involving  a  formation  of  hygrophilite  from  oli- 
goclase, shows  a  concentration  of  K,0  and  a  decrease  of  Na,0. 
In  one  instance  a  conversion  to  carbonates  was  also  noted.  For 
a  certain  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  veins  the  rock  is  soft- 
ened and  altered.  The  extent  of  this  alteration,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  rich  ore-bodies,  cor- 
responds to  the  extent  over  which  its  principal  leaching  has 
taken  place.  Sandberger  thns  derives  the  minerals  of  his  veins 
directly  from  the  adjoining  country-rock.     He  further  says  :t 

"  It  is  of  the  greateat  Importance  for  the  undeiMjindlag  of  the  t^h*  occnr- 
riDg  in  this  granite  areSi  to  examine  the  alterUiong  which  the  rock  has  soSerol  bj 
means  of  waters  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  bj  means  of  weathering  with  Ik« 
•cceea  of  atmospheric  oiygeii." 

In  the  silver-veins  of  Wittich,  Schwarzwald,  Prof.  Sandber- 
ger finds  that  the  alteration  of  the  biotite  is  accompanied  by 
the  separation  of  TiO,  as  anatase  or  brookite.  The  oligoclase 
is  transformed  to  a  kind  of  pinitoid  which  Sandberger  calb 
lepidomorphite,  and  which  may  simply  be  an  impure  and  mi- 
crocrystalline  muscovite.  Two  analyses  are  givenj  of  freeh 
and  altered  granite,  the  latter  occurring  close  to  a  vein.  The 
composition  of  the  altered  rock  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fresh,  except  that  a  little  iron,  somewhat  over  one  per  cent 
of  lime,  and  an  equal  amount  of  magnesia,  have  been  carried 
away.  The  potash  remains  practically  constant,  while  about 
one-half  per  cent,  of  soda  has  been  lost.  The  silica  has  suf- 
fered an  increase  of  2,5  per  cent.,  the  alumina  of  1  per  cent 
Sandberger  remarks  with  good  reason  that  these  slight  changes 

*   Unterguehmigtn  vber  Ettgange,  i.  and  iL 

i  Op.  dL.u.,  p.  SiS.  X  Op-  tit.,  iL,  p.  347. 
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conld  very  well  have  been  effected  by  waters  containing  a  little 
carbon  dioxide. 

Near  the  yein  ofWittichen  the  ore-mineralB  are  not  confined 
to  the  fisanre,  but  are  alao  present  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the 
altered  rock  adjoining  it.  The  gangne  is  here  quartz,  barite, 
calcite  and  fluorite.  The  ores  consdst  of  native  silver  and  vari- 
ODS  cobalt-niinfiralB.  The  ore-minerals  mentioned,  accompanied 
by  small  crystals  of  chaloopyiite,  occnr  abundantly  in  the 
altered  granite.  The  veins  traverse  not  only  the  granite  but 
also  the  overlying  Permian  formation,  although  in  these  hori- 
zontal rocks  they  lose  their  mineral  contents  almost  completely. 
They  are  rich  only  In  the  altered  granite,  the  oligoclase  and 
mica  of  which  have  been  completely,  and  the  orthoclase  par- 
tially altered.  It  is  acknowledged  that  these  veins  were  formed 
when  1500  feet  of  rocka  rested  on  the  granite,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  temperatare  and  pressure  must  have  been  higher 
than  at  the  sur&ce.  In  conformity  with  Prof.  Sandberger's 
well-known  views,  the  sulphides  occurring  on  the  veins  are  ex- 
plained by  reduction  of  sulphates. 

The  veins  of  Schapbaeh  may  be  compared  with  those  de- 
scribed from  the  Central  Plateau  of  France  by  Daubr^.  The 
similarity  in  occurrence,  gangue  and  ores  is  very  striking; 
only,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have  undoubted  proof  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  actual  ascending  springs. 

9.  Silicic  aTid  CalciHc  Ginmdmr-  Veins. 

The  quicksilver-deposite  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  de- 
scribed by  G.  F,  Becker.*  The  cinnabar  occurs  chiefly  in 
zones  of  fracture  or  in  fissure-veins,  and  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  and  cbalcedonic  aggregates.  Opal  is  very 
commonly  present  in  the  ores,  but  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
very  rarely  if  ever  directly  imbedded  in  it.  The  main  deposit 
of  opal  preceded  that  of  cinnabar  and  quartz. 

Various  rocks,  such  as  diabase,  diorite  and  serpentine,  are 
adjacent  to  the  quicksilver-veins.  These  rocks  are  nearly 
always  more  or  less  altered  and  converted  into  dolomjHc  car- 
bonates. Many  of  them  are  also  silicified,  being  converted  into 
opal.     Serpentine  especially  is  often  transformed  in  this  man- 
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ner,  and  all  transilionB  between  the  freeh  rock  and  the  pnre 
opal  maj  be  found;  the  latter  maj  retain  the  color  and  etrnc- 
ture  of  aerpentine.  Certain  glaucophanee  Irom  the  Lake 
Quicksilver  mine  are  altered  into  microcrystalline  quartz. 
Although  Mr.  Becker  recognizes  the  iact  that  the  cottntry-rock 
has  been  altered  by  carbonization  and  Biliciiication,  he  insiBts 
that  the  cinnabar  has  been  ezcluBivelj  deposited  in  open  epaces, 
and  does  not  appear  as  a  product  of  direct  replacement  of  the 
wall-rock.  The  quicksilver-depoaitB  are  of  special  interest,  be- 
cause their  intimate  connection  with  ascending  alkaline  waters 
has  been  proved.  These  waters  contain  but  little  free  carboo 
dioxide,  earthy  carbonates  and  earthy  salphates,  but  consider- 
able  Bodic  bicarbonate  and  sodic  chloride,  and  some  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

10.  SerieiUe  CopperSUver  Vema. 

The  copper-veins  of  Butte,  Montana,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Emmons,  Weed  and  Tower,*  form  an  excellent  illni- 
tration  of  this  class  and,  according  to  Mr.  Emmons,  are  typicul 
replacement-veins.  The  deposits  appear  along  well-defined  £i- 
sares  in  granitic  rocks ;  the  principal  gangue-mineral  is  quartz, 
the  primary  ores  are  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  zinc-blende  and 
galena.  Boruite,  chalcocite  and  covellite  are  regwded  as  sul- 
phides formed  later  under  secondary  indnences.  In  the  vicinit; 
of  the  veins  the  country-rock  is  impregnated  with  vein-mate- 
rial, geuerally  pyrite  and  quartz.  An  impregnation  of  enar- 
g^te  has  also  been  observed.  Sericite  and,  later,  kaolin  have 
also  been  developed  in  the  rock.  The  extent  of  the  altered 
zone  is  generally  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  ore-bodies,  and 
may  extend  to  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  vein.  Accordiug 
to  the  proportion  of  copper  in  such  an  altered  mass  it  maycon- 
stitnte  pay-ore  or  be  considered  as  barren  material. 

11.  SUidc  and  Dolomitic  Silver-Lead  Veins. 
The  association  of  silverJead  deposits  with  limestone  and 
other  calcareous  sedimentary  rocks  is  a  well-known  fact,  occur- 
ring again  and  again  in  all  parta  of  the  world.  Very  many  of 
these '  deposits  are  not  fissure-veins,  or  connected  with  such. 
But  even  among  those  genetically  related  to  fissures,  the  ores 
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seldom  form  well-defined  tabular  maeaeH,  bnt  occur  mostly  as 
irregular  bodies,  wbile  tbe  dacta  through  which  the  solutions 
found  access  have  received  but  scanty  deposits  of  ore.  This  is 
due  to  the  great  tendency  of  galena  and  zinc-blende,  which  in 
these  deposits  form  the  principal  ore-minerals,  to  replace  the 
limestoDe.  Beyond  doubt  such  a  replacement  very  often  occurs. 
It  was  convincingly  established  by  Mr  Emmons  in  Leadville, 
Colo.,  and  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  Eureka,  Nev.  In  both  these 
cases  the  demonstration  was  furnished  by  the  study  of  struc- 
tural relations,  without  the  aid  of  microscopic  examination. 
Indeed,  the  latter  was  scarcely  possible,  since  in  both  these 
mining  diatricta  operations  were  still  in  the  zone  of  oxidation, 
which  obscured  the  relations  of  primary  ore-minerals  to  the 
limestone.  Since  these  reports  were  published,  the  conditions 
goTerning  the  replacement  of  the  galena  have  not  been  greatly 
elucidated,  except  in  Spurr's  study  of  the  Aspen  district.  The 
chemical  reaotiona  involved  were,  and  are  yet,  in  some  doubt; 
the  principal  question  being  whether  the  galena  was  reduced 
from  solution  of  sulphate  of  lead  or  deposited  from  sulphide  so- 
lution (see  p.  617).  The  microscopic  study  of  the  attending 
phenomena  mast  help  to  settle  this  point. 

The  ores  are  accompanied  either  by  a  gangue  of  jasperoid, 
cherty  rocks  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  or  by  different  carbon- 
ates, such  as  calcite,  dolomite  or  siderite.  (Those  accompanied 
by  a  eiderite  gangue  will  be  treated  as  a  separate  class.) 
Sericitic  minerals  are  absent  The  gangue-minerals  mentioned 
have  also  very  largely  replaced  the  limestone. 

In  the  Elkhorn  mine,  Mont.,  studied  by  "W".  H.  "Weed,* 
bodies  of  galena  appear  in  a  cryetalline  limestone  and  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  a  fissure-vein.  The  beginnings  of  replace- 
ment are  shown  in  specks  of  intergrown  galena  and  pyrite,  scat- 
tered through  the  rock,  and  always  accompanied  by  small 
crystals  of  secondary  quartz.  The  larger  grains  of  galena  are 
sarroundfld  by  a  narrow  rim  of  pyrite  (see  page  617  and  Fig. 
29). 

Mr.  Emmons  describes  the  fissnre-vein  of  the  Queen  of  the 
West  mine,  Ten  Mile  district,!  Colorado.  The  principal  fissure 
is  partly  filled  with  barren  calcite,  while  galena  and  blende  re- 
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place  the  country-rock,  conaiBting  of  aandatone  tind  intercalated 
sheets  of  porphyry.  The  vein  is  characterized,  beeidea,  by  a 
number  of  paraUel  &Tilt-planeB,  from  which  replacement  has 
taken  place. 

Aspen,  Colorado. — Mr.  Spurr,  in  his  deecription  of  the  Aspen 
district,*  with  its  wonderfully  complicated  ayatem  of  faults,  haa 
givea  a  valuable  deacription  of  the  metasomatic  proceases  there 
obserTed.  The  Aspen  depoaits  are  not,  strictly  apeakiiig,  fie- 
eure^veins.  The  ores  form  irregular  bodies  of  lead-  and  aitver- 
minerala  in  limeatone ;  but  these  irregular  bodies  are  closely 
connected,  genetically,  with  faults  which  yielded  a  pathway  for 
the  ascending  waters.  The  processes  conaist  in  dolomitizatioD, 
ferration,  ailicification,  and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  metallic 
sulphides.  The  ores  occur  in  part  as  filling  of  pre-«xi8ting 
cavities,  bat  more  generally  replace  the  limeatone  adjoining  the 
fissures.  The  dolomitization  which  proceeda  irregularly  from 
the  fiaauree  is  well  shown  under  the  microscope,  the  coarse  cal- 
cite  being  broken  up  into  smaller  rhombohedral  crystala  of  the 
yellowish  tinge  characteristic  of  dolomite.  Silicificstion  usually 
accompanies  dolomitization.  In  the  limeatonea  the  process  goes 
on  in  the  following  manner.  Many  tiny  qnartz-grains  first  k^ 
pear  scattered  throogh  the  rock,  chiefly  along  areas  of  sli^t 
ahearing  or  fracture  (Fig,  8).  Here  and  there  appear  long  slen- 
der quartz  crystala,  entirely  aurrounded  by  freah  limestone.  As 
ailicificatioQ  proceeds,  the  slender  crystala  multiply,  forming  a 
characteristic  network,  aometimea  encloaing  small  areas  of  cal- 
cite  which  are  sprinkled  with  email,  irregular  quartz-grains, 
down  to  the  moat  minute  dimensions.  The  final  result  is  a 
rock  made  up  of  crystalline  quartz-grains  of  varying  aize,  in 
which  the  retiform  structure  ia  still  apparent  (Fig.  4),  and 
which  rock  reaemblea  a  chert  or  a  fine-grained  and  altered 
qaartzite,  and  ia  generally  somewhat  porous,  drusy,  and  also 
often  colored  red  or  yellow.  In  structure,  appearance  and  ori- 
gin, this  cherty  rock  is  identical  with  the  jaepere  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mr.  Spurr  propoaes  "jasperoid"  as  a  term  for  this  rock, 
conaisting  essentially  of  cryptocrystalline,  chalcedonic  or  phan- 
ero-cryatalline  ailica  formed  by  the  replacement  of  other  rocks, 
chiefly  limestone.  At  Aapen  this  jasperoid  forms  big  reefe 
along  fault-lines. 

*  J.  K  Sparr,  HoDogn4)h  XXXL,  U.  S.  GeoL  Sara. 
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Dolomitization  and  silicificatioD  are  always  accompanied  hy 
a  certain  amoant  of  ferration.  Usually  the  iron  appears  in  the 
partly  silicified  rocks  as  small  rhombohedrons  of  siderite;  bat 
pyrite  is  also  present,  and  in  many  cases  the  two  minerals  have 
been  deposited  simultaneoasly. 

In  the  final  process  of  mineralization,  the  altered  limestone 
is  always  traversed  by  reticulated  fractures.  In  every  case  the 
ores  are  first  introduced  along  these  crevices ;  and  oflen  this  is 
the  only  method  of  mineralization.  With  greater  alteration, 
metallic  minerals  penetrated  from  the  fractures  into  the  rock 
on  both  sides.  The  solutions  traveled  between  a(^acent  crys- 
tals of  calcite  or  dolomite,  and  also  along  the  cleavage-planes 
of  these  minerals.  In  this  manner  a  still  finer  network  was 
formed,  which,  by  spreading  and  consolidation,  resulted  in  a 
continuous  mass  of  sulphides.  There  is  no  donbt,  Mr.  Spurr 
Bays,  that  this  is  an  actual  process  of  replacement;  the  calcite 
or  dolomite  being  taken  up,  molecule  by  molecule,  and  replaced 
by  metallic  minerals.  The  sulphides  are  often  accompanied  by 
granular  quartz  and  dolomite,  the  relations  of  which  show  that 
tiiey  have  been  simultaneously  deposited. 

12.  Sideritic  Silver-Lead  Veins. 

In  this  class,  which,  like  the  preceding,  ordinarily  occurs  in 
sedimentary  rocks,  not  much  secondary  silica  is  formed.  The 
principal  gangue-mineral  is  siderite,  often  accompanied  by  other 
carbonates,  and  nearly  always  also  with  some  pyrite;  in  fact 
the  co-existence  of  pyrite  (often  also  marcasite)  and  siderite  is 
a  notable  feature.  The  other  principal  ores  are  galena  and  • 
zinc-blende.  The  Eureka,  Nev.,  deposits  probably  belong  to 
this  type. 

Wood  MiveTy  Idaho. — ^Prominent  representatives  of  this  class 
are  the  "Wood  river  silver-lead  veins,  near  Hailey,  Idaho,* 
which  occur  chlelly  in  calcareous  carboniferous  shale,  and  are 
of  pre-Miocene  age.  In  the  structure  of  the  vein  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ore-bodies  replacement  is  clearly  indicat«d ;  and 
galena  often  occurs  as  scattered  grains  throughout  the  shale. 
But  some  filling  of  preexisting  cavities  has  also  taken  place. 

The  rocks  clearly  contain  much  organic  material ;  and  the 
theory  of  deposition  by  the  reduction  of  lead  sulphate  is  pos- 
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aibly  applicable.  Bat  this  argument  is  greatly  wef^ened  bj 
the  occurrence  of  veins  of  the  same  compoBition  in  a  neighbor- 
ing body  of  granite. 

Ccewr  d'Alene  Mountains,  Idaho. — There  exist,  perhaps,  no 
better  instances  of  metasomatic  fiesure-veins  than  the  celebrated 
silver-lead  deposits  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  moantaiDS,  in  Northern 
Idaho.  They  are  clearly  defined  fissure-veins  catting  fine- 
grained greenish  quart2dte8  and  quartzitic  slates  of  doubtfiil 
(though  probably  Algonkian)  age.  The  principal  ores  are 
galena  and  zinc-blende,  but  there  is  also  much  finely  distnbuted 
pjrite.  Chalcopyrite  is  ordinarily  absent.  These  are  prac- 
tically the  only  metallic  minerals,  and  recur  in  all  the  depoeits. 
The  principal  gangue-raineral  is  sidente,  accompanied  by  minor 
quantities  of  quartz  and  barite.  Fluorite  is  absent.  The  ii- 
sures  along  which  the  ore-bodies  appear  are  well  defined,  and  - 
Bometimes  continuous  for  one  or  more  miles.  The  ore-bodies 
do  not  show  mnch  clearly  defined  cruatification  or  other  evi- 
dence of  having  been  deposited  in  open  spaces.  The  siderite 
appears  always  as  an  undoubted  product  of  replacement,  while 
many  veinlets  of  quartz  have  in  part  resulted  from  the  filling 
of  open  small  fissures.  Evidences  of  gradual  transitions  from 
ore  to  country-rock  are  abundant,  and  are  especially  prominent 
in  the  mines  carrying  low-grade  ore,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Helena  and  Frisco.  In  the  exposures  underground,  as  well  as 
in  the  specimens  and  thin  sections,  the  evidence  of  replacement 
is  complete  and  positive. 

The  greenish-grey  fine-grained  quartzite,  which  constitutes 
the  prevailing  country-rock,  contains  no  sulphides  when  fresh. 
It  is  composed  of  small,  rounded,  or  subangular  quartz  grains, 
closely  packed — often,  indeed,  jointing  closely,  as  in  a  normal 
quartzite.  Usually,  however,  a  little  sericlte,  in  bunches  of 
small  fibers,  is  present  as  cementing  material  between  the 
grains.  This  sericite  is  apparently  an  autogenetic  mineral; 
formed  during  the  metamorphism  of  the  sandstone  to  a  quartz- 
ite. Occasionally  small  foils  of  it  project  into  the  quartz,  show- 
ing a  slight  incipient  sericitization  of  the  latter  mineral.  There 
are  few  other  minerals,  except  a  little  feldspar  in  clastic  grains, 
small  prisms  of  tourmaline,  and  some  grains  of  calcite.  Near 
the  veins  minute  specks  of  siderite,  zinc-blende,  pyrit«  and 
galena  appear  in  this  quartzite;  and  these  scattered  grains 
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gradoaUy  merge  into  bodies  containing  8  per  cent  and  more 
of  galena,  tlius  forming  a  merchantable  ore.  The  thin  eections 
show  how  the  rock  near  the  veina  is  filled  with  small  grains  of 
branching  and  irregular  form,  which  consist  of  siderite,  de- 
veloped by  attaick  first  upon  the  ground-mass  and  then  upon 
the  grains  of  clastic  quartz.  This  process  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  16,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  thin  section  of  Helena  and 
Frisco  country-rock.  Accompanying  the  siderite  are  small 
grains  of  zinc-blende,  cubes  of  pyrite  and  irregular  wiry  masses 
of  galena.  All  these  sulphides  appear  not  only  in  or  near  the 
siderite,  but  also  in  the  cementing  eericite,  and  in  the  apparently 
perfectly  fresh  quartz  grains. 

At  a  more,  advanced  stage  (Fig.  17)  these  areae  of  siderite 
extend  until  they  join,  and  thus  completely  replace  the  rock. 
Id  the  specimen  from  which  Fig.  17  wae  taken,  masses  of  sid- 
erite are  seen  to  be  merging  gradually  into  the  fresh  quartzite. 
In  the  resulting  ore  lie  scattered  many  small  qutlrtz  grains, 
representing  remnants  of  the  clastic  constituents  of  the  quartz- 
ite. Occasionally  larger  masses  of  zinc-blende  appear  to  form 
directly  in  the  quartzite  by  metasomatic  replacement  of  the 
quartz.  The  sericite  in  the  quartz  then  disappears,  though 
once  in  a  while  small  foils  of  it  may  be  detected.  During  the 
transition  stage,  seams  and  narrow  veintets  in  the  altering  rock 
are  filled  with  sencite,  apparently  segregated  there,  when  driven 
out  from  the  main  mass.  In  other  specimens  from  the  Helena 
and  Frisco  mine,  the  replacing  siderite  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  idiomorphic  development.  Imperfect  rhombohedral  forms 
are  often  seen,  sometimes  cutting  straight  across  the  clastic 
grains  (Fig.  18).  Certain  specimens  from  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  mine  show  quartzose  greyish  maeses  of  irregular  out- 
line, and  apparently  merging  gradually  into  the  normal  green- 
ish quartzite.  These  quartzose  masses  consist  of  very  irregular 
interlocking  grains  of  quartz,  not  in  the  least  similar  to  the 
quartz  usually  deposited  by  processes  of  filling,  but  having 
every  appearance  of  resulting  from  the  silicification  of  the  " 
quartzite.  This  silicified  portion  contains  irregular  gr^ns  of 
pyrite,  galena  and  brown  zinc-blende,  with  a  very  little  siderite. 

The  process,  as  outlined,  is  remarkable,  aa  involving  a  meta- 
somatic  replacement  of  quartz  by  siderite,  pyrite,  galena  and 
zinc-blende,  and  is  the  only  clearly  defined  occurrence  of  this 
kind  of  which  I  am  aware.  inolp 
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This  deacription  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of 
certain  interesting  veinlets  prodnced  by  replacement  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Snllivan  quartzite.  Certain  apecimens  from 
this  mine  show  a  dark  greylBh-green,  very  fine-grained  quartz- 
ite, traversed  by  minute  veinleta,  carrying  quartz  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  greenish  material.  Under  the  microscope  the 
rock  is  seen  to  be  a  typical  fine-grained  quartzite  or  quartzitic 
sandstone.  The  grains  are  separated,  not  only  by  fibers  of 
muscovite,  but  also  by  a  green  mica,  probably  related  to  bio- 
tite.  The  veinlets  are  clearly  formed  by  replacement  along 
narrow  cracks,  and  contain  a  mass  of  green  mica  in  fine  dis- 
tribution, diminisbing  away  from  the  seam,  together  with 
quartz,  garnet,  brown  zinc-blende,  and  small  prisma  of  tourma- 
line, and  a  small  quantity  of  galena.  I  have  mentioned  these 
peculiar  products  of  replacement  because  they  differ  so  com- 
pletely from  the  deposits  as  described  above.  Their  formation 
must  be  sought  in  some  local  cause,  involving  a  change  in  the 
mineral-bearing  solutions,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  deposi- 
tion. The  presence  of  garnet  in  these  veinleta  is  especially  re- 
markable, as  this  mineral  rarely  occurs  in  fissure-veins. 

13.  Seridtie  Lead-Silver  Veins. 

The  Claustkal  Veins. — The  alterations  produced  in  the  clay 
slates  a^oining  the  vein-system  of  Clausthal  have  been  de- 
scribed by  V.  Groddeck.*  The  fissure-veins  at  ClauathaJ,  which 
principally  carry  galena,  pyrite  and  zinc-blende  in  quartzose 
gangue,  are  enclosed  in  black  clay  slate  belonging  to  the  Cnlm 
formation ;  and  to  the  eye  these  slates,  when  enclosed  in  the 
vein  or  lying  close  to  it,  ordinarily  present  no  alteration,  except 
such  as  may  result  from  mechanical  deformation  or  crushing. 
By  a  series  of  analyses,  v.  Groddeck  has  shown  that,  as  a  mtt- 
ter  of  fact,  these  wall-rocka  have  sufiered  alteration  consider- 
able in  degree,  although  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  Some  aver- 
age analyses  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Comparing  the  first  two  analyses,  it  is  apparent  that  a  lat^ 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  has  been  carried  away,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  magnesia  baa  been  considerably  reduced. 
These  subtractions  result  in  an  apparent  inereaae  of  the  other 

*  "Studien  uber  ThonBchiefet,  OangtboDBchiefer  and  SeiidtachieEer."  Jairv 
bueh  dtr  hSnigL  pratn.  geol  LandttamlaU,  18S6,  pp.  I  to  53. 
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Tablb  VI. — Analyses  of  Clausthal  Mocks. 
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L  Blkck  Dormsl  cla;  alate  of  the  Culm  formation.  Avetftge  of  three  aiuilj- 
MB. — IL  BUck  c]&7  Blate  adjoining  the  vein  or  enclosed  in  it.  Average  of  seven 
analjBea-  These  black  altered  clay  alates  are  aliraya  present  in  or  along  the 
reins. — HI.  Variegated  clay  slate  adjoining  the  vein.  Aveiage  of  four  uialjsea. 
These  validated  slalM  are  apparently  extreme  forniB  of  alteration,  and  are  oon- 
Bpicoooa  bj  means  of  their  red  or  yellov  color.  It  ie  remarked,  however,  that 
this  form  of  alteitttion  ia  an  unDBnal  one,  only  appearing  locally  in  a  few  mines. 
The  pUDceaaee  to  which  these  altered  rocks  have  been  subjected  are  considered  to 
have  been  different  in  kind  from  thoae  prodacing  the  ordinary  black  altered 
slites. 

constitiientB.  Very  Dotable  is  the  fact  that  the  alkalies  remain 
nearly  conetant,  and  that  no  soda  has  heen  snhtracted — a  most 
nnasual  case.  The  lime,  rulile,  carbon,  pyrite  and  carboDate 
have  suffered  hut  little  change.  The  amount  of  alumina  ie 
almost  identical  in  the  two  analyses;  and  on  the  assumption 
that  this  constituent  has  remained  constant,  the  two  analyses 
can  he  directly  compared. 

Comparing  the  first  with  the  third,  a  very  strong  increase  in 
silica  and  decrease  in  alumina  is  noted,  accompanied  by  an 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia and  lime,  the  alkali  apparently  remaining  practically  con- 
stant. It  is  clear  that  the  alumina  has  been  carried  away  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  process  is,  on  the  whole,  similar 
to  the  alteration  which  results  from  the  action  of  the  solutions 
containing  free  sulphuric  acid  on  aluminous  rocks.  Sericite 
and  chlorite  form  part  of  the  fresh  rock,  and  the  former  is  a 
prominent  constituent  of  the  altered  rocks.  Basing  the  calca- 
latious  on  the  following  formulse :  OOqIc 
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Sericite,  2H,0  +  (K,  Na,  Ca)  O  +  3  (Fe  Al),  O,  +  6SiO„ 
and 

Chlorite,  4H,0  +  6  (Mg  Pe)  O  +  Al,  O,  +  8SiO„ 

and  disregardJDg  the  email  amounts  of  carbonate,  pyrite,  etc., 
the  following  reeolts  are  obtained : 

Fieah  daj  sUM,  Vein  eU^  ilue.   Varlcgtud  cUj 

Par  cent  Per  aeol.  Pai  cent 

8ericit«,       ....    S0.21  47.45                S1.S9 

Chlorite     ....    16.64  4.37 

Quuti,       ....    35.30  34.40              63.24 

These  are  the  averages  of  the  calcalationB  of  all  the  analyses. 
The  character  of  the  alteration  is  thns  clearly  seen  to  conmBt  in 
a  chemical  change  of  the  chlorite  into  eericite,  with  simultane- 
ous eubtraction  of  FeO  and  MgO.  The  quartz  is  practically 
constant. 

In  the  case  of  the  variegated  clay  slates,  the  change  appears 
to  be  of  a  different  kind.  A  comparison  of  the  third  column 
with  the  first  shows  that  the  following  reactions  have  taken 
place ;  1.  The  chlorite  has  been  completely  destroyed ;  its 
bases  have  been  carried  away,  and  its  silica  has  probably  been 
added  to  the  free  quartz.  2.  The  percentage  of  sericite  has 
been  diminished  (more,  in  &ct,  than  the  4  per  cent,  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  the  calculations,  since  we  must  consider  the 
amount  of  the  bases  carried  away).  8.  The  percentage  of  quartz 
has  been  increased  by  the  introduction  of  free  silica  besides 
that  obtained  from  the  alteration  of  the  sericite  and  the  chlo- 
rite. It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  this  process  pointa  to 
the  action  of  a  solvent,  probably  sulphuric  acid,  capable  of  car- 
ryiug  away  considerable  amounts  of  alumina. 

Tlie  Democrat  Vein,  Hailey,  Idaho. — The  Carboniferous  strata 
near  Wood  river,  Idaho,  contain  masses  of  intrusive  granite, 
or,  as  more  specifically  determined,  quartz-monzonite.*  This 
rock  is  cut  by  fissure-veins  containing  galena,  sphalerite  and 
tetrahedrite,  with  siderite  and  calcite  gangue ;  the  ore  being 
due,  partly,  to  filling  of  open  fissures,  partly  to  replacement. 
For  a  few  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  the  granite  is  ^tered 
and  contains  some  pyrite,  galena  and  zinc-blende.  The  altered 
rock  is  of  greyiah-green  color  and  its  texture  unmistakably  in- 
dicates its  derivation.  The  biotite  of  the  granite  is  converted 
•  W.  Undgren,  201&  Aim.  BepL  V.  S.  QeoL  Surt.,  put  iiL,  pp.  206  tod  21& 
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to  large  foils  of  mascoTite ;  the  feldspars  are  also  complete); 
changed  to  radial  tufts  and  scaly  ^gregates  of  sericite,  mixed 
with  calcite  grains.  The  qnartz  grains  are  in  places  vigorously 
attacked  hj  sericitization  and  carbouatization,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  The  apatite  is  completely  unaltered,  and 
the  titanite  is  converted  to  bunches  of  rutile  needles.  A  little 
chlorite  remains.  For  complete  analyses  and  calcnlations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  cited.  The  altered  rock  con- 
sists of:  Qnartz,  55.07;  sericite,  81.78;  chlorite,  7.21;  calcite, 
4.89 ;  siderite,  0.05 ;  rutile,  0.40 ;  apatite,  0.23 ;  pyrite,  0.19 ; 
pyrrhotite,  0.07;  zinc-blende,  0.14;  water  (hygroscopic),  0.87 ; 
total,  99.90  per  cent. 

From  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  it  is  concluded 
that  no  change  of  volume  has  taken  place,  but  the  granite  has 
altered  to  an  aggregate  of  denser  minerals;  the  result  being  a 
rock  of  considerable  poroaity.  On  this  basis,  namely,  the  com- 
parison of  equal  volnmea,  the  following  changes,  expressed  in 
kilograms  per  cubic  meter,  have  taken  place : 

Table  VIL — Gams  and  Losses  of  Country-Rock  of  the  Democrat 
Vein,  Idaho,  During  Alteration. 
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The  reBDlt  showe  a  total  loas  of  aabstaace  of  200  kilograms 
per  cubic  meter.  The  loBaea  extend  over  all  the  basee  and  the 
silica ;  baryta  and  atrontla  being  completely  removed  witbcrat 
the  appearance  of  barite  in  the  vein.  The  gaioe  chiefly  cod- 
sist  in  wat«r,  carbon  dioxide,  ferrous  oxide,  sulphur  and  zinc. 
Both  potash  and  soda  are  removed ;  the  former  only  partiall;, 
the  latter  almost  completely.  Calculated  without  regiml  to 
porosity,  by  comparing  equal  weights,  the  result  is  reached 
that  the  rock  has  received  an  addition  of  substance ;  but  the 
manner  here  indicated  is  doubtless  the  correct  way  of  regard- 
ing the  process. 

14.  ZeoUtie  Copper- Veins. 

The  copper-deposits  of  Michigan  are  in  part  fissure-veins  ent- 
ting  across  the  beds  of  melaphyre  and  other  basic  igneous  rocks 
so  common  in  that  district.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ore- 
bodies  of  the  large  mines  are  not  to  be  considered  as  fiasure- 
veins,  but  rather  as  beds  or  strata  along  which  copper  has  been 
deposited  by  a  process  of  replacement.  R,  Pumpelly*  investi- 
gated the  copper-deposits  of  Michigan  and  published  part  of  his 
results  in  1873.  Further  contributions  to  the  same  subject  are 
found  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  "  The  Metasomatic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior."!"  In 
these  investigations  the  theory  of  metasomatic  replacement  wm 
applied  to  American  ore-deposits,  and  in  this  field  Prof.  Pum- 
pelly is  clearly  the  pioneer  in  this  country.  The  coppe^ 
bearing  veins  contain  a  number  of  minerals  not  ordinarily 
present  in  fissure-veins,  and  are,  therefore,  of  special  interest 
Among  these  mmerals  are  the  zeolites :  laumontite,  apophylUte 
and  analcite.  There  are  also  present  as  gangoe  minerals,  preb- 
nite,  datolite,  chlorite,  delessite,  calcit«,  orthoclase  and  quarts. 
The  principal  ore-mineral  is,  of  course,  the  native  copper.  Of 
sulphides,  chalcocite  and  boruite  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
encountered. 

According  to  Pumpelly's  description,  the  veins  must  be  due 
in  part  to  filling ;  but  very  largely,  perhaps  predominantly,  the 
ore  results  from  metasomatic  replacement.  The  stages  of  tias 
alteration  Prof.  Pumpelly  considers  to  have  been  :   1.  A  fonns- 

*  OtoL  Surv,  i^MieK,  vol.  L,  putii 

t  l^vcAm.  Aead.  <^  Art*  and Seienea,  vol  xuL,  1877-78,  p.  S6S. 
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lion  of  chlorite  in  the  amygdaloid  rock;  2.  IndiTidualizadon 
of  non-alkaline  Bilicates,  such  as  laumontite,  prehnite  and  epi- 
dote ;  8.  Depoeition  of  quartz ;  4.  Introduction  of  native  cop- 
per, accompanying  which  there  was  a  replacement  of  prehnite 
by  a  green  earth  or  deleasite,  often  intimately  connected  with 
the  copper ;  6.  Appearance  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  such  as 
apophyllite,  orthoclase  and  analcite. 

This  occurrence  of  secondary  orthoclase  or  adularia  is  of 
special  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  mineral  has 
lately  been  found  to  form  an  important  gaiigue-constituent  in 
certain  Tertiary  fissure-veins  in  volcanic  rocks  of  the  "West. 
It  is  considered  that  the  alkaline  silicates  represent  the  final 
stage,  namely,  the  decomposition  of.  the  labradorite  of  the 
original  rock,  while  the  chtoritization  represented  the  first 
stage  of  alteration,  namely,  that  of  ferro>inagnesian  silicates  to 
chlorite.  Prof.  Pumpelly  thinks  that  copper  was  originally 
present  as  sulphides  in  the  rocks,  and  that  the  changes,  consist- 
ing in  leaching  and  re-disposition  in  veins,  have  been  efiected 
by  surface-waters  carrying  carbonic  acid  and  some  atmospheric 
oxygen.  The  cppper  was  deposited  after  the  destruction  of 
the  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the 
products  from  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars.  From  the 
state  of  sulphide,  copper  was  converted  to  silicate,  carbonate 
and  sulphate.  These  salts  were  then  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state.  He  thinks  also  that  there  is  a  close  genetic  relation 
between  this  metallic  copper  and  the  ferric  condition  of  the 
iron  oxide  in  ihe  associated  silicates.  The  oxidation  of  the 
iron  was  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter. 

Prof.  R.  J).  Irving,  in  his  report  on  "  The  Copper-Bearing 
Kocks  of  Lake  Superior,"*  confirms  in  general  the  conclnsions 
of  Prof.  Pumpelly.  He  considers  the  veins  as  very  largely 
replacement-veiue  not  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding 
rocks,  but  simply  the  result  of  a  rock-alteration  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  which  has  brought  about  the  deposition  of  copper 
and  its  associated  vein-stone  minerals  within  the  cupriferous 
amygdaloids.  They  are  alteratioa-zones,  which  traverse  instead 
of  follow  the  bedding.     The  replacement  of  wall-rock  by  cop- 

•  Monograph  V.,  U.  S.  G<ot  SWr.,  1883. 
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per  moBBeB  ia  a  common  occurrence ;  and  the  parageneBis  of 
the  vein-miaerals  is  identical  with  that  of  the  copper-bearing 
amygdaloid  rocke. 

Especially  remarkable  ia  the  aeries  of  replacements  which, 
as  shown  by  Pumpelly,  has  taken  place  in  these  veins.  Freb- 
nite  is  pseudomorphic  af^r  plagioclase ;  and  many  amygdaloide 
are  largely  prehnitized.  This  prehnite  is  again  replaced  by 
orthoclase  ;  and  finally,  the  latter  may  change  into  epidote  Bai 
quartz.     Sericite  is  absent 

These  copper-bearing  veins  are  clearly  very  different  from 
the  majority  of  fissare-veina,  and  have  been  formed  under  very 
different  conditions — ^in  fact,  probably  not  by  thermal  waters. 
Of  other  classes,  the  orthoclase-albite-zeolite  veins  of  the  Alps 
are  most  closely  related ;  while  a  certain  slight  resemblance 
also  exists  to  the  propylitic  veins,  emphasized  by  the  cbloritic 
alteration  and  the  presence  of  orthoclase. 

The  veins  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  and  Andreasberg  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  both  of  which  also  carry  zeolites,  are  not 
sufficiently  known  in  their  metasomatic  aspects  to  be  discussed 
here. 

Observed  Alteration  by  Aaemdittg  Waters. 

Extremely  little  exact  work  has  been  done  in  this  most  im- 
portant line  of  investigation,  namely,  to  ascertain  actual  altera- 
tions by  waters  of  known  composition.  In  veins  we  usually 
have  only  the  idtered  rock  as  a  known  quantity,  and  must  en- 
deavor to  draw  conclusions  from  this  as  to  the  character  of  the 
waters. 

Most  interesting  and  well  known  is  Prof.  DaubrSe'a  discov- 
ery of  the  alteration  which  the  old  Roman  bricks  and  mortars 
have  suffered  at  the  place  where  the  mineral  springa  of  Plom- 
bi&res  break  through  the  granite,  ascending  on  fissures  carrv- 
ing  flnorite  and  quartz.  The  waters  are  thermal,  having  a 
temperature  of  70°  C,  and  may  be  characterized  as  weak  min- 
eral waters,  contMning  sulphates  and  chlorides,  with  a  httle 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  are  also 
present  in  them.  In  the  bricks  employed  by  the  Komans  ae 
curbing  for  the  spring,  a  number  of  minerals  have  been  depofr- 
ited.  Chief  among  them  are  the  zeolites.  Chabazite,  meso- 
type,  and  apophyllite  are  the  principal  minerals  formed  in  the 
pores  and  spaces  of  dissolution  in  the  old  bricks.    Besides 
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these,  opal  and  chalcedony  have  been  depoeited  ;  and,  on  one 
piece  of  mortar,  flnorite,  Bcalenohedrons  of  calcite,  and  priems 
of  aragonite  were  also  found.  This  is  extremely  intereBting, 
aa  the  fissurea  on  which  the  spring  riaea  contain  mach  fluorite. 
The  apophylllto  also  was  foand  to  contain  a  notable  percentage 
of  fluorine.  An  analysis  of  this  altered  brick  gave  the  fotlow- 
ingreeult:  8iO„  19.89 ;  A1.0,,  17.38;  Fe,0„6.87;  CaO,  51.40; 
MgO,  0.75;  K,0,  5.94;  Na,0,  0.83;  total,  100.51  per  cent 

In  thia  analysis  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  the  strong  prevsr 
lence  of  potash  and  the  small  quantity  of  soda  present  It  is 
scarcely  to  he  aasamed  that  the  ordinary  bricks  of  that  locality 
contained  the  alkalies  in  this  proportion.  The  porous  bricks 
were  evidently  specially  adapted  for  the  formation  of  new 
minerals,  and  the  large  percentage  of  lime  in  the  mortar  also 
facilitated  the  process.  Daubr^e  mentions  that  pieces  of  gran- 
ite enclosed  in  the  same  mass  show  no  zeolitization,  and  refers 
at  the  same  time  to  the  fact  that  pyroxene  and  feldspar  show 
no  alteration  in  the  same  superheated  glass  tubes  in  which 
glass  is  completely  transformed  into  zeolites  and  into  silica. 
This  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  dependence  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  country-rock  npon  its  strnctare  and  composition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  "Weed  has  recently*  found  a  mineral  vein  in 
process  of  formation  by  a  weak  thermal  water  at  Boulder, 
Montana.  The  vein-filling  consists  of  quartz,  calcite  and  some 
stilhite,  while  the  adjoining  granite  is  partly  altered  to  aericitd 
and  kaolinite ;  these  two  minerals  attacking  all  of  the  primary 
constituenta  (Fig.  19).  A  little  free  silica  is  also  mixed  with 
the  kaolinite.  In  some  specimena  the  kaolinite  and  sericite 
are  subordinate  and  the  feldspar  appears  partly  siliciSed. 

COHCLUBIONa. 

Some  of  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  data 
presented  in  this  paper,  may  seem  trite  repetitions  of  already 
known  facts;  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  mineral  deposits  is  not  built  on 
such  firm  foundations  that  it  does  not  need  fortification  of  ite 
position  by  conclusionH  from  all  possible  view-points. 

1.  Almost  all  fiesure-veins  are  bordered  by  alt«red  zones  of 

"  Commniucated  to  me  from  an  onpabliahed  paper. 
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varying  extent  and  intensity  of  alteration.  In  the  so-called 
"  replacementr-veins  "  thie  altered  and  replaced  rock  contaiiu 
the  valuable  ore. 

2.  The  metasoniatic  procesBes  iu  different  classes  of  veiiu 
show  an  almost  kaleidoHcopic  variety.  In  one  class  of  veiiiB, 
quartz  may  be  converted  into  calcite,  while  in  a  different  class 
calcite  may  be  converted  into  quartz.  The  action  is  usually  in- 
tense, involving  a  great  change  in  the  chemical  composition. 

3.  The  hydration  connected  with  the  alteration  is  only  very 
moderate. 

4.  The  most  prominent  mineral  formed  by  the  metasomatic 
processes  is  a  potassium  mica  (muscovite,  sericite,  zionwaldite 
and  many  other  related  species).  The  most  prominent  process  ia 
the  progreasive  elimination  of  aoda  and  concentration  of  potash, 
closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  potassium  mica. 

6.  The  metasomatic  processes  in  fissure-veins  differ  distinctly 
in  most  cases  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  static,  dynamic 
and  contact  metamorpbism,  and  the  two  classes  of  change  have 
not  generally  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  the  same  cou' 
ditions  and  agencies.  Greieen  is  only  found  near  caasiterite- 
veiuB.  Granite,  thorongbly  changed  to  sericite,  calcite  and 
pyrite,  is  never  found  as  a  result  of  any  other  metamorphism 
than  in  fissure-veins,  nor  are  fluoritized  or  aideritized  rocks  so 
found.  The  propylitic  and  biotitic  alteration;  the  chloritic 
and  zeolitic  alteration  of  Lake  Superior  copper-veins;  and  the 
silicification  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  form  exceptions, 
being  similar  to  certMU  developments  of  dynamic,  etatic  and 
hydrochemic  metamorphism. 

6.  Ordinarily,  the  alteration  consists  in  the  total  or  partial 
loss  of  certain  constituents;  the  gain  of  others;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  compounds  and  elements,  usually  carbon  diox- 
ide and  sulphur.  The  net  total  of  the  change  per  unit  of 
weight  or  volume  may  be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  perhaps  more  often 
the  former.  If  sulphides  are  abundantly  introduced,  the  result 
will  usually  show  a  strong  gain  in  mass. 

7.  The  processes  observed  are  such  as  can  only  be  explfflned 
by  aqueous  agencies.  Possible  exceptions  are  the  forms  of 
alteration  connected  with  cassiterite,  apatite  and  tourmaJine- 
veins,  in  which  pneumatolytic  conditions  may  have  pwtly 
obtained. 
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8.  The  iateoflitj  of  the  processes  observed  indicates  that  the 
aqueous  aolatious  acted  under  moderately  high  temperature, 
pressure  and  concentration.  No  cold,  pore  surface-water  conld 
produce  such  results  as  are  ordinarily  found. 

9.  From  the  fact  that  the  substances  introduced,  such  as 
sulphur,  carbon-dioxide,  fluorine,  boron  and  heavy  metals,  are 
only  known  to  be  contained  in  noteworthy  quantities  in  ther- 
mal waters  ascending  on  fissures,  it  is  concluded  that  these 
waters  were  the  agencies  usually  active  in  the  process  of  altera- 
tion. 

10.  Many  of  the  sabstances  found  in  the  filling  of  the  open 
spacea  along  the  fissure  may  be  lacking  in  the  altered  rock, 
showing  that  the  latter  forms  a  septum  not  penetrated  with 
eqaal  ease  by  all  consdtuents  of  the  Bolutdon.* 

11.  The  ascending  waters  are  chiefly  surface-waters,  which, 
after  a  circuitous  underground  route,  have  found  in  a  fissure 
an  easy  path  on  which  to  return.  During  their  long  downward 
paaa»g6  the;  doobtleas  dissolve  much  material  from  the  rocks 
which  they  penetrate ;  and  ^s  solution  waa  facilitated  by  the 
gradually  increasing  heat  and  pressure  with  increasing  depth. 
During  the  ascending  period,  much  of  this  material  is  depos- 
ited. The  metasomatic  action  on  the  wall-rock  results  in 
further  exchanges  of  coDstituents,  some  being  dissolved  and 
others  deposited. 

For  many  veins,  this  genetic  theory  may  be  fully  sufficient. 
But  for  many  others,  perhaps  for  the  m^ority  of  fissure-veins, 
Bomething  seems  to  be  lacking  in  this  explanation.  The  difier- 
ence  in  the  metasomatic  processes  in  veins  and  in  other  forms 
of  metamorphism  most  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  abundance  of  certain  constitnents,  such  as  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  in  mineral  waters.  The  presence  of 
these  constituents  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
cannot  be,  except  in  cert^n  cases,  on  the  theory  of  solutions 
derived  from  the  solid  country-rock. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  fissure-veins  are  genetically 
connected  with  bodies  of  intrusive  rocks,  even  when  the  actual 
deposits  arc  contained  in  the  overlying  surface  lavas.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  intrusive  rpcks,  such  aa  granite,  diorite 

*  The  eiiatence  of  •ach  oamotic  conditions  was  first  suggested  b7  O.  F.  Becker 
(IT.  &  OtoL  Smtt.,  Urn.  Ba.,  1892,  "QuickulTerOre-Deposita,"  p.  160). 
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and  gabbro,  may  contain  at  the  time  of  their  intrasiou  water, 
carboD  dioxide,  fluorine,  boron  and  Bulphor,  Under  d(>creaB- 
ing  preseure,  theBe  Bnbataneea  have  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
cooling  magma;  and  as  many  of  them  form,  with  the  heavy 
metale  also  contained  in  titie  magma,  volatile  compounds 
with  a  low  critical  temperatare,  these  heavy  metals  may  hi- 
carried  away  from  the  magma  along  with  the  "  mineralizing 
agents"  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  well-known  theory 
which  was  originated  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Danhrec,  and 
developed  by  other  French  investigators ;  but  until  recently  it 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The 
resnlte  of  these  emanations  is  shown  in  the  contact  metamor- 
phiam  and  in  the  mineral  deposits  often  appearing  near  the 
boundaries  of  intruaive  bodies.  Where  fisaures  traverse  tie 
cooling  magmas,  and  the  rocks  surrounding  them,  it  is  natural 
that  these  mineralizing  agents  carrying  their  load  of  heavy 
metals  should  aecend,  at  first  under  pneumatolytic  conditioos, 
above  the  critical  temperature.  Reaching  the  zone  of  circD- 
lating  atmospheric  watera,  it  ia  natural  that  they  ahould  mix 
with  theae,  which  probably  greatly  predominated  in  quandty, 
To  this  combination  of  agenciea,  found  in  the  ascending 
waters  of  such  regions  of  igneous  intrusion,  the  formation  of 
most  metalliferous  veins  is  probably  due.  This  dependence  of 
veins  on  intrusive  bodies  is  most  clearly  perceived  in  certwn 
caesiterite-,  apatite-  and  tourmaline-veins;  but  from  these  all 
sorts  of  transitions  may  be  found,  to  veins  of  more  ordioar; 
character. 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  that  some  classea  of 
veins  may  be  due  to  circulating  sarface-waters  alone ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  dissolving  power  of  the  latter  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  classes,  or  even  for  the  m^ority,  of  fisanre- 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

(Bbcretabt'b  Note.)  The  toUowiDg  discuadon  of  the  papen  of  Tui  Hiu, 
EmmoDi,  LiadgKD  and  Weed,  read  at  the  Wuhinf^n  meeting,  Fehruaiy,  1900, 
and  printed  cm  pp.  282  to  498  of  this  voliune,  comprises  communicatioDB  to  the 
SecTet*i7,  received  at  various  times  before  the  Richmond  meeting,  Fehruai7, 
1901,  and,  for  the  most  part,  presentod  at  that  meeting.  These  communicatioiw 
ar«  introduced  at  this  point  in  the  present  volume,  in  order  that  thejmaj  precede 
the  papers  of  Vogt,  Kemp,  lindgren,  Rickard,  etc.,  presented  at  Richmond,  and 
therefore  not  forming  part  of  the  material  considered  in  them.  Since  manj  of 
the  contributora  have  mentioned  in  one  communication  sevenlofthe  papeiB  re- 
ferred lo,  no  attempt  b  here  made  to  divide  their  remarks  and  distribute  the 
fragments  under  separate  headings.  In  each  contribution,  however,  tbe  several 
topics  are  indicated  by  sub-titlee. 

K.  Beck,*  Freiberg,  Saxony :  Prof.  Van  Hise'a  Paper, — The 
paper  of  Prof.  Van  Hise  (p.  282)  represents  a  great  step  of 
scientiSc  progresB,  in  that  the  circulatioTi  of  underground 
waters  haa  never  before  been  presented  with  such  clearnesB,  iu 
the  light  of  modern  chemical  and  physical  knowledge.  The 
theories  of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  which  follow  the 
author's  general  survey  of  the  currents  and  solvent  power  of 
atmospheric  waters  in  the  earth's  crust  do  not,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  novel,  being  essentially  an  amplification  of  Le  Conte's 
views;  bat  the  proofs  adduced  in  their  support  are  ia  many 
particulars  so  original  that  no  one  can  read  without  profit  this 
portion  of  the  paper. 

Entirely  new  (though  largely  in  agreement  with  the  papers 
of  Emmons  and  Weed,  presented  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Institute)  are  the  sections  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
rich  sulphides  of  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  the  re- 
generation of  normal  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  etc.,  in  vein- 
zones  immediately  beneath  the  ground-water  level. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  Prof  Van  Hise,  iti  the 
course  of  his  most  instructive  exposition  of  unquestionable, 
yet  still  locally  limited,  phenomena,  has  been  too  much  biased 
in  fevor  of  the  "  deecensionists."  This  is  indicated  by  the 
small  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  intimate  genetic  re- 
lation between  epigenetic  deposits  and  the  plutonic  hearths  of 
the  earth's  interior. 

•  Professor,  Ro;al  Sazoo  Mining  .Academy.  Translated  by  tbe  8ecret«i7.  and 
tnnsUtion  approved  b^  the  anthor. 
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In  raj  treatise,  juBt  published,*  I  have  proved  from  maDjin- 
Btancea  that  the  formationof  ore-veinB  ie  frequeotly  a  direct 
conBequence  of  the  plutonic  intruBion,  particularly  of  acid 
magmaB.  Prof.  Van  Hise  recognizea  Buch  a  relation  only  to 
this  extent,  that  atmoBpheric  waters,  in  their  downward  course, 
may  have  happened  to  reach  eruptive  masses,  perhaps  long 
since  solidified,  though,  in  common  with  the  enclosing  rocks, 
still  warm,  and  may  have  extracted  the  disseminated  miueral 
compounds  from  these  old  magmaa.  But  we  still  hold  to  the 
conception  of  an  immediate  relation  in  time  also.  We  bold  as 
a  primary  principle  that  the  gases  and  vapors  confined  in  the 
fused  magmas,  and  escaping  as  these  cooled,  must  have  played, 
as  carriers  of  metallic  compoundB  upwards  from  the  region  of 
the  plutonic  hearth,  a  very  active  part  Especially  does  the 
study  of  contact-metamorphism  (e.g.,  at  Kristiania,  Norway,  in 
the  Banat,  and  at  Berggiesshiibel  in  Saxony)  strengthen  us  \a 
this  conviction. 

As  concernB  the  casBiterite-veins,  this  view  has  miuiy  ad- 
herents. The  direct  connection  between  granite  intrusions  and 
the  formation  of  veins  carrying  tin-ore,  I  have  lately  been  able 
to  establish  still  more  firmly  by  showing  that  at  Zinnwald,  in 
Saxony,  Bmall  cassiterite-veins  in  the  periphery  of  the  granite 
mass  of  that  district  are  cut  by  veins  of  a  fine-grained  "  veio- 
granite."  The  deposition  of  the  tin-ore  must  therefore  have 
been  Btill  in  progress  at  the  time  of  additional  intruBione  of 
granite  from  below. 

But  there  is  by  no  means  in  the  Erzg^irge  a  sharp  separation 
between  the  veins  of  cassiterite  and  those  of  silver-)ead-oree. 
The  latter  sometimes  contain  constituents  characteristic  of  the 
tin-ore  group ;  and  they  are  likewise  connected  with  the  in- 
trusive plutonic  masses  of  the  Brzgebirge. 

The  latest  work  of  American  observers  upon  gold-veins,  es- 
peeially  that  of  Spurr  and  of  Huseak  (Brazil),  has  shown  that, 
for  many  gold-quartz- veins  also,  there  must  exist  a  very  in- 
timate genetic  and  chronological  connection  with  deep  plutonic 
intrusions.  Thus,  the  nature  of  many  gold-quartz-veins  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  pegmatites — those  peculiarly-modi- 
fied derivatives  from  deep  granitic  hearths.  In  this  depart- 
ment also,  the  purely  hydro-chemical  theory  of  Prof.  Van 
*  Lehre  ton  dm  ErtlagerlStlet^,  Leipsig,  IWl. 
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Hiae  appears  to  be  iDadequate.  The  fecta  suggest  too  strongly 
an  active  participation  of  subterraneous  plutonic  masBea,  par- 
ticularly througb  the  expnleion  of  gases,  which  may  have  be- 
come mixed  with  aecendiug  waters. 

The  Papers  of  Emmtms  and  Weed. — The  meritorious  work 
of  Messrs.  Emmous  and  Weed  (pp.  483  and  473),  opening  as  it 
does  a  wide  field  hitherto  unknown,  or,  at  least,  entirely  ne- 
glected, will  certainly  call  forth  a  long  aeries  of  confirma- 
tory observations.  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  ascertain 
by  closer  study  to  what  extent  our  Freiberg  district  shows  sec- 
ondary sulphide-enrichment  by  descending  solutions.  To  a 
limited  degree  it  is  certainly  present,  e,g.  in  the  not  infre- 
quent thin,  sometiraes  dendritic,  coating  of  silver-glance  or 
native  silver  on  cross-fissures  in  older  vein-fillings,  or  the  druses 
of  beautifully  crystallized  rich  silver-ores  in  geodes.  The 
crystals  of  stephanite  in  the  interstices  of  a  breccia  in  the  Him- 
melsfurst  mine,  for  instance,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  later 
deposits  from  descending  waters.  But  it  is  very  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  whether  our  great  bonanzas  belong  in  this  cate- 
gory. In  oar  case,  the  question  is  exceedingly  complicated, 
because  the  ground-water  level  has  probably  been  more  than 
once  displaced,  upward  or  downward. 

Our  veins,  admittedly  formed,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
Cretaceous  period,  may  have  stood  long  already,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Cenomanian  disturbance  and  erosion,  with  their  upper 
zones  above  ground-water  level.  For  only  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Freiberg,  and  about  at  the  same  altitude.  Cretaceous  strata 
are  now  found  lying  upon  the  gneiss  (in  that  locality  deeply 
decomposed)  which,  near  the  town  of  Freiberg,  encloses  the 
veins.  Thick  masses  of  Cenomanian  Cretaceous  sandstones  were 
unquestionably  denuded  again,  in  the  Freiberg  mining  district 
itself,  during  the  Tertiary.  The  vein-zones  which,  during  the 
Cretaceous,  were  crowded  deep  below  the  ground-water  level, 
must  have  been  elevated  again,  therefore,  in  Tertiary  times, 
above  that  level. 

Exact  observations  and  assured  conclusions  are  moreover 
made  difficult,  practically,  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the 
present  time,  only  those  vein<zones  are  being  mined  which  lie 
fer  below  the  natural  ground-water  level. 
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Students  at  a  diataace  might,  perhaps,  infer  from  descriptions 
of  this  district  that  the  rich  sulphide-ore-bodies  found  in  our 
*'  barytio  lead-ore  formation,"  at  its  croasings  with  the  veins  of 
the  "  pjrite-blende-lead-ore  formation,"  belong  in  the  categorv 
of  enrichments  so  well  described  by  Emmons  and  Weed.  Tht 
mineralogical  composition  of  these  bonanzas,  with  itB  abun-  ' 
dance  of  argentite,  prouetite,  pj-rargyrite,  aeanthite,  stephanite, 
polybasite,  and  native  silver,  is  indeed  simitar  to  that  of  the 
bonanzas  in  Montana  silver-veins.  Yet  the  veins  of  our  barytic 
lead-ore  system  do  not  at  all  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
"  deseenaive  "  formations — their  ahundance  in  fluorite  alout 
contradicta  such  a  view.  The  rich  ore-bodies  at  the  intersec- 
tions referred  to  must  be  rather  explained  as  simply  due  to 
chemical  reaction  between  the  masses  of  normal  sulphides 
(pyrite,  galenite,  chalcopyrite,  areenopyrite  and  sphalerite)  in 
the  older  veins,  and  the  ascending  solutions  in  the  fiasures  of 
the  later  barytic  lead-ore  system.  Emmons  himself  (p.472) 
concedes  the  probability  of  such  reactjona  in  many  casea. 

However  great  may  be  our  pleasure  and  praise  in  connection 
with  these  latest  victories  of  science,  we  must  nevertheless  be 
warned  not  to  attach  to  them  too  universal  a  significance. 

Mr.  Lindgren's  Paper. — With  regard  to  Mr.  Lindgren's 
paper,  I  will  frankly  say  that  since  the  death  of  Stelzner 
nothing  has  appeared  in  which  the  methods  of  microscopic- 
chemical  research  have  been  applied  with  such  splendid  suc- 
cess to  the  subject  of  ore-deposits.  I  agree  (with  ioaignificaDt 
exceptions)  so  thoroughly  with  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  has  drawn  from  his  brilliant  investigations,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  offer  at  this  time  any  detiuled 
criticisms.  I  can  only  express  my  delight  that  Stelzner's 
method  has  found  in  Mr.  Lindgren  an  adequate  American 
representative,  master  at  the  same  time  pf  the  European 
literature  of  the  subject. 

L.  DE  Launat,*  Paris,  France :  Papers  of  Emmons  andWeed.^ 
The  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Emmons  (p.  4S3)  on  the  secondary  en- 
richment of  ore-deposits,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Harvey  Weed  {p.  473) 


*  prof.,  ^coUSupa-ifureda  Mxna.     TnnsUMd  by  the  BecreUry,  and  tnnd*- 
tion  appn>T«d  b;  the  luthor. 
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on  the  enrichment  of  miueral  veins,  agree  almoat  entirely  with 
my  own  ;  and  I  can  only  congratulate  myself  open  finding  their 
observations  so  completely  in  accord  with  those  I  have  had 
oc-casion  to  make,  and  thank  them  for  the  very  kind  way  in 
which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  cite  my  writings.  I 
have  recently  twice  reiterated  my  opinion  on  these  subjects : 
first,  in  an  article  in  the  Ba'ue  Giniraie  dea  Sciences*  on  "  The 
Variations  of  Metalliferous  Veins  in  Depth;"  secondly,  in  a 
little  text-book  on  practical  geologyt  (in  the  chapters  on  super- 
ficial formations  and  the  alterations  of  outcrops,  pp.  SO  to  72). 
I  have,  therefore,  little  to  add.  As  I  have  said  in  these  essays, 
I  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  the  phenomena  of  sec- 
ondary alteration,  which  have  produced  a  number  of  important 
modifications  (whether  enrichments  or  impoverishments)  in 
those  portions  of  metalliferous  deposits  accessible  to  exploi- 
tation ;  and  I  fully  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Weed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  very  careful  account  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  practical  and  industrial  estimates.  I  think,  like- 
wise, that  in  these  secondary  and  comparatively  recent  reac- 
tions should  be  sought  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  substitution,  lat«ral  alteration,  or  metasomatiBm,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  now  observed ;  while  I  continue  to 
admit,  with  the  school  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Dauhree  (to 
which  Mr.  Waldemar  Lindgren  brings  valuable  support),  the 
primary  influence  of  volatile  mineralizers.  These  must  have 
prepared  the  way  bj-  introducing  into  the  enclosing  rocks,  or 
simply  by  depositing  in  the  vein-fissures,  elements  such  as  sul- 
phides, fluorides,  chlorides,  etc.,  which  subsequently,  dissolved 
anew -by  the  circulation  of  superficial  waters,  have  rendered  to 
the  latter  essential  aid  in  the  processes  of  alteration.  In  this 
manner  have  heen  produced  the  large  altered  zones  which  are 
seen,  for  example,  around  pyritic  masses  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
This  point  I  have  fully  elaborated  in  my  "  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Metalliferous  Deposits."! 

In  order  to  formulate  the  study  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, I  have  heen  led  to  distinguish  in  a  very  general  way,  in 
the  alterations  of  terranes  and  of  deposits,  three  zones  (from 

•  For  1900 :  p.  668. 

t  GiaUgU  P^Uiqu*.     Publuhed  \fy  AnDSDd  Colin,  Paru,  1900. 

:  A  book  of  lie  pp.,  Pkris,  1877. 
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the  Bur&ce  downward)  which  correspond  rather  to  those  of  Mr. 
Weed*  than  to  those  of  Mr.  EmmonB,t  the  two  firat  zones  of 
Mr.  Emmons  (the  reality  of  which  I  am  far  from  denying) 
having  been  compnsed  in  the  first  of  mine ;  and  I  have  tbiu 
defined  them :% 

1.  First  superficial  zone  of  oxidation,  Bubject,  in  its  upper 
part,  to  physical  disintegration :  a  zone  characterized  hy  the 
peroxidation  of  iron,  and,  in  the  case  of  metalliferous  depoaite, 
hy  the  presence  of  native  metals,  oxides,  carbonates  or  chloiides 
(Mr.  Weed's  "  zone  of  weathering  "). 

2.  The  far  more  important  zone  of  cementatiany  of  de-ffalafi- 
catum,  asid,  more  generally,  of  complex  chemical  reacHans  (such 
ae  the  formation  of  secondary  sulphides),  liable  to  show  at  its 
base  an  increase  of  cert^n  substances,  which  have  been  ilis- 
Bolved  in  the  upper  part  and  carried  away  by  the  descending 
waters  (the  "  zone  of  enrichment "). 

3.  The  zone  of  unaltered  equilibrium  (unchanged  sulphides), 
below  the  hydrostatic  level  (the  "  zone  of  primary  sulphides '). 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  this  alteration,  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Emmons  that  we  ought  not  to  attribute  too  absolute  a 
value  to  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  level  ("  ground-water 
level "),  and  I  have  insisted  at  difierent  times  in  ray  "  G^lofpe 
pratique  "  (pp.  52,  152,  etc.)  on  the  necessary  irregularities  of 
this  so-called  "  level,"  due  to  the  variable  structure  of  the  ter- 
rane,  and  leaving,  for  instance,  beneath  a  tbrmer  hydrostatic 
surface,  a  zone  in  which  the  circulation  of  surface-waters  rich 
in  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  could  etill  take  place. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that,  even  in  the  deep  zone,  the 
waters  could  not  be  absolutely  still  or  incapable  of  exerciaiDg 
oxidizing  chemical  reactions,  especially  if  there  be  great  fisaures 
or  faults,  permitting  the  introduction  and  rapid  circulation  of 
waters  from  the  surface,  such  as  appear  to  exist  as  correlatives, 
opposed  to  the  ascent  of  thermal  waters,§  and  as  Mr.  Weed 

*  "  Enrichment  ot  Mineral  Veiae  b;  Later  UetalHc  Sulphides,"  BvB,  GtoLSor, 
tfAm.,  voL  xL,  p.  181  (1900) ;  "  Eorichinent  of  Gold-  and  Silver-Veiiw,"  3Vidu, 
.«x.,  424;  this  to!.,  pp.  478-437. 

t  "Secondary  Eoricbntent  of  Ore-Depositg,"  Tixait.,  iix.,  177;  ihii  n>L, 
K>.  433-472. 

t  QMogk  jmUiqiK,  p.  54 ;  lUme  gtntnU  da  Sdaiea,  1900,  p.  688. 

i  TraiU  (ki  Simrfe»  thrrmo-minlraUt  (B»uitf,  Paris,  1899)  ;  chspten  on  tbe 
origin  and  oatflow  of  thermal  Bprings,  in  which  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
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Las  well  pictured  in  his  Fig.  1.*  This  may  explain  the  ab- 
normal occarrence  of  certain  alterations  and  secondary  enrich- 
ments more  deeply  situated  than  might  have  been  at  first  ex- 
pected. Here  is  a  very  interesting  fact  which  Mr.  Weed 
deserves  the  credit  of  bringing  to  light. 

Perhaps  also,  besides  the  descending  waters,  the  ascending 
waters,  heated  by  their  deep  circulation,  or  oven  by  contact 
with  eruptive  phenomena,  have  in  certain  cases  played  a  part 
which  their  high  temperature  may  have  augmented,  although 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  robbed  of  oxidizing  re- 
agents by  their  subterranean  circulation.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  Daubree  observed  at  Plombieres,  Bourbonue,  etc.,  evident 
reactions  of  this  kind,  produced  upon  metals  by  prolonged  con- 
tact with  thermal  waters  of  extremely  low  mineralization ;  and 
certain  minerals,  especially,  which  may  be  considered  as  sec- 
ondary in  copper-deposits,  are  produced  under  these  condi- 
tions:— secondary  sulphides  such  as  those  studied  by  Mr. 
Weed,  who  has  elsewhere  mentioned  the  possibility  of  this  in- 
tervention of  hot  volcanic  waters. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  long  since  remarked,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  secondary-reactions,  the  persistence  of  which 
in  depth  is  surprising,  and  appears  to  contradict  existing  theo- 
ries, there  is  reason  to  inquire  whether  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  not,  by  reason  of  remote  tectonic  accidents,  very  different 
at  the  time  when  these  reactions  took  place  from  what  it  is  to- 
day. T  am  very  happy  to  see  that  in  their  admirable  study  of 
the  copper-mines  of  Butte,  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed  have 
been  led  not  only  to  adopt  a  similar  hypothesis,  bnt  to  give  it 
a  local  geological  confirmation. 

Finally,  I  beg  again  to  mention  an  idea  which  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  state  heretofore  except  incidentally,  but  which 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  more  thorough  study.  Namely,  in  re- 
gions of  complex  fractures,  with  numerous  systems  of  inter- 
secting veins,  such  as  those  studied  so  minutely  in  Saxony, 


hct  th«t,  to  <!on0tiiute  a  thenual  af  ring,  there  nust  exitt,  bdoir  the  hydroBlutio 
level,  an  ictive  circulation  which  I  have  compared  to  thatVhich  might  be  pro- 
duced in  a  pipe-elbow,  plunged  in  a  bnain  of  water  {op.  tit.,  pp.  23  to  31}.  The 
moving  waten  Ibiu  npidlj  brought  by  accident  into  contact  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a  deposit  might  exercise  upon  it  an  unforeseen  metamorphoaia. 
*  TVoni.,  xu.,  428  (p.  477  otthia  volume). 
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Bohemia,  etc.,  there  ia  douhtlesa  reason  to  attrihute  a  very  im- 
portant role  to  Becondaryphenomenaof  enrichment,  as  explain- 
ing the  variationB  in  succeBslve  fillingH,  which  have  UBoallr 
Itoen  interpreted  as  primary*  phenomena,  and  the  cause  of 
which  has  been  sought  in  a  series  of  internal  movements  more 
or  less  independent,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time.  Per- 
haps, for  example,  the  occurrence  of  a  late  deposit  of  highly 
argentiferous  mineral,  often  accompanied  with  calcite  and  co- 
balt, such  as  has  been  noted  at  Freiberg,  Przibram,  Wittichen, 
etc.,  is  only  the  result  of  a  simple  secondary  concentration. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  the  cobaltiferoua  fillings  with  calcit« 
and  barite,  which  have  been  observed  in  sundry  faults  travers- 
ing the  cupriferous  schists  of  Mansfeld ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
a  general  way,  it  is  the  cause  of  many  enrichments  noticed  at 
the  intereectione  of  veins,  at  the  junctions  of  croB8-couraeB,etc., 
such  as  those  described  by  Smith  at  Broken  Hill  and  bySpuir 
in  the  Aspen  district,  which,  judging  from  the  published  de- 
scriptions, Mr.  Weed  appears  to  me  to  have  interpreted  very 
justly. 

Arthur  L.  Collins,  Telluride,  Colo. :  Pajyers  of  Emmons 
and  Weed. — Mining  engineers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  suggestive 
papers  of  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed  (pp.  433  and  473),  which 
throw  much  light  on  numberless  facts  in  connection  with  ore- 
deposits,  especially  those  of  copper-  and  silver-ores. 

In  recent  papers  on  this  subject,  no  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  remarkable  copper-veins  of  Cornwall,  which,  only  60 
years  ago,  furnished  the  major  part  of  the  world's  copper- 
supply,  but  already  seem  to  be  almost  forgotten.  These  de- 
posits were  described  by  a  host  of  capable  observers,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  Delabeche,  Hcnwood  and  Smythe ;  and  the 
separate  zones  of  weathering,  enrichment  and  unaltered  ore 
which  they  exhibited  were  so  strongly  marked  and  so  commer- 
cially important  that  one  wonders  that  the  relations  of  these 
zones  were  not  recognized  at  the  time. 

The  zone  of  weathering  ("  gossan  ")  was  often  of  great  ex- 
tent, reaching  not  only  below  present  water-level,  but  fer  below 
the  level  of  the  neighboring  sea.  Thus,  at  Fowey  Consols,  the 
gossan  extended  100  fathoms  below  the  adit^level ;  and  at  Dol- 
coath   "  some  of  the  earthy  brown  ore  was  found  as  far  down 

Google 
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ftB  the  197-fftthora  level."*  These  gosBans  geaerally  showed 
traces  of  copper ;  and  it  was  recognized  that  the;  proved  the 
former  existence  of  aulphide-ores,  from  which  they  had  been 
formed. 

Immediately  below  came  the  great  ore-bodiee,  such  as  that 
at  Clifford  Amalgamated,  "  16  or  18  ft.  wide,  of  cindery  copper 
pyrites  from  wall  to  wall;"  or  the  "  80  or  40  ft.  of  dredgy  cop- 
per ore  in  the  best  parts  of  Devon  ConsolB."t 

These  gradually  gave  place  to  poorer  ores,  until,  one  after 
another,  the  mines  were  abandoned.  Some  16  years  ago,  when 
one  of  these  old-time  Comieh  bonanzas,  the  Tresavean  mine, 
was  reopened,  the  hard  quartz  ore,  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
pyrite,  mispickel  and  chalcopyrite,  which  was  encountered, 
seemed  to  justify  fully  its  former  abandonment  The  recog- 
nition of  the  essentially  superficial  origin  of  rich  copper  sul- 
phide ore-bodies  of  this  type  will  be  discouraging  in  many 
cases.  But  it  only  confirms  an  opinion  long  held,  on  other 
grounds,  by  mining  engineers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  reaction  mainly  relied  upon  for  the 
removal  of  copper  from  the  zone  of  weathering,  namely,  the 
decomposition  of  copper  sulphides  hy  ferric  sulphate,  is  (or 
was,  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  familiar  with  the  district) 
employed  at  Rio  Tinto  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  commercial 
treatment  of  copper-ore.  The  liqaors  from  the  lixiviation  of 
heaj>-roasted  ore  were  run  over  "  raw  "  fine  ore — originally  (as 
I  recollect)  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  precipitat- 
ing-tanks,  and  to  secure  a  cleaner  precipitate.  But  this  was 
found  to  be  also  an  efficient  method  of  extracting  part  of  the 
copper-contents  of  raw  pyrites.  And  great  heaps  of  mixed 
"  raw  fines,"  and  lixiviated  roasted  ore,  aggregating  millions  of 
tons,  gradually  giving  up  their  copper  in  solution,  largely  by 
means  of  this  reaction,  became  a  feature  of  the  Rio  Tinto  land- 
scape. 

The  supposed  reaction  for  the  re-precipitation  of  copper  in 
secondary  copper-ores,  from  cupric  sulphate  solutions  by  pyrites, 
can  hardly  take  place  under  these  conditions — it  would  upset 
the  commercial  process. 

The  evidence  of  secondary  enrichment  in  gold-  and  silver- 

■  T.  H.  CoIlinB,  Jovmal  Eo^  Intt.  of  ComtcaU,  Ku.  38. 

t  Sir  W.  fioiTthe,  Trma.  Royal  Gtol.  Soc.  Chmwali,  vol.  it.,  put  iv. 
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veins  is  less  striking  than  in  coppt^r-depoBits.  As  to  gold  in 
particular,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  far  higher  values  Id 
the  oxidized  surface-ores  than  in  the  sulphides  immediately  be- 
neath. This  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  ease  with  which  gold 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  as  to  its  original  insolubility; 
for  the  native  gold  in  oxidized  ores  often  has  every  appearance 
of  secondary  deposition. 

As  to  the  Smuggler-Union  workings  (of  which  I  am  at 
present  in  charge),  a  personal  examination  might  give  Mr. 
Emmons  reason  to  doubt  the  suggestion  that  the  richer  ailver- 
minerals  have  been  re-concentrated  into  a  more  recent  foot-wait 
streak.  Nor  does  any  such  streak  remun  unafiected  by  the 
faulting  at  the  Pandora  crossing,  so  far  as  oar  workings  show. 
The  great  changes  in  the  Smuggler-Union  vein  with  depth 
seem  rather  to  coincide  with  the  changing  strata  through 
which  it  passes. 

More  striking  cases  might,  I  think,  be  tbund  in  the  Silver 
Plume  district  of  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo.,  where  the  rich 
silver-minerals  of  the  uppier  parts  of  the  veins  have  given  place 
to  low-grade  galena  and  ferruginous  blende  in  depth,  without 
any  corresponding  change  in  the  enclosing  rocks  or  gangae- 
minerals. 


H.  Foster  Bain,*  Uea  Moines,  Iowa :  Paper  of  Van  JTise. — 
The  zinc-  and  lead-deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  study,  give  particularly  good  exam- 
ples of  many  of  the  principles  of  ore-deposition  formulated  by 
Prof  Van  Hise.  Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  clearer  evidence 
supporting  his  fundamental  tenet,  that  ore-bodies  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  result,  and  as  merely  one  of  the  phases,  of  the 
work  of  underground  waters.  The  facts  regarding  the  mioes 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  have  been  given  in  some  detail 
for  Wisconsin  by  Prof.  Charaberlinf  and,  more  recentiy,  for  tht 
mines  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Iowa  Geological  Survey-J 
Fortunately,  also,  the  processes  of  underground  water-circula- 
tion have  been  studied  in  some  detail  in  connection  with  the 


*  Published  bv  permiasion  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrej. 

t  Otoio^  q<  WiKon»in  vol   iv  ,  pp.  367-S71. 

I  I-eonard,  4  G    vol   ti     pp.  »-fl6.     CaWin  and  Bain.  voL  i.,  pp.  WO-W 
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investigation  of  artesian  waters  throughout  the  region.*  In 
Miaeoori  and  ArkauBas  the  mines  and  ore-bodiea  have  been 
much  studied  ;t  but  the  general  problems  of  the  circulation  of 
underground  waters  have  been  neglected.  During  the  season 
just  closed  the  writer  has  been  engaged  in  a  re-study  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  zinc-  and  lead-deposits 
of  the  Ozark  region,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  the 
Joplin  area ;  and  his  full  report  is  now  in  preparation.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  note  how  fully  the  statement  that  the  ore- 
bodiee  result  from  the  general  action  of  underground  waters  is 
here  substantiated.  Treated  merely  as  parts  of  a  problem  of 
water-circulation,  many  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  ore- 
deposits  vanish. 

In  brief,  the  Joplin  area  is  one  in  which  flowing  wells  would 
occur,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  deep  fractures  which, 
permitting  the  free  outflow  of  springs,  has  had  the  same  effect, 
in  causing  loss  of  head,  as  the  placing  of  wells  too  close  to- 
gether. The  gathering-ground  is  the  central  plateau  of  the 
Ozarks;  the  overlying  impervious  layer  is  the  Eurekar-Kinder- 
hook  shale,  which  divides  the  Carboniferous  from  the  Silnro- 
Cambnan.  The  aquifers  are  the  porous  doloraitic  limestones 
and  interbanded  sandstones  of  the  Siluro-Cambrian.  At  an 
earlier  stage  much  of  the  water  was  transmitted  down  the  dip 
through  the  Carboniferous  limestones  under  a  coal-meaaure 
cover.  This  earlier  circulation  seems  to  have  been  more  ira- 
portsnt  in  bringing  about  the  recrystalHzation  of  the  limestone, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  its  replacement  by  chert,  than  in 
causing  actual  ore-deposition.  The  coal-measure  cover  ia  now, 
however,  cut  through.  The  present  actual  difference  in  head 
is  about  700  ft.  Water  now  rises  in  the  Carthage  well  from 
the  Silurian  limestones  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
in  the  Redell  deep-rock  well,  at  Joplin,  to  within  80  ft.  of  the 
surface. 

That  the  ore-bodies  were  deposited  by  waters  rising  from 
these  deeper  limestones  is  proved  by  the  following  facta : 

(a)  The  ores  are  everywhere  associated  with  great  quantities 

•  Lenratl,  F.,  V.  S.  Oeol.  Sum.,  Monograph  zzzTiii.,  pp.  i350-784.  KorWn, 
W.  H.,  /own  Otal.  Sim.,  vol.  tL,  pp.  11^-428. 

t  See  eipecUllj  A,  Winslow,  Mo.  OeoL  Surv.,  toU.  »i.  ind  Tii.  ;  and  W.  P. 
Jtaaef,  ZVoni.,  xiii.,  171-225. 
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of  dolomite.  The  lower  limeBtonea  are  dolomitic,  while  the 
Carhoniferous  limestones  (the  immediate  country-rock)  are  not. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Carboniferone  limeBtonea  bLow  no 
dolomitization  away  from  the  region  of  the  ore-bodies,  eren 
though  they  have  clearly  been  worked  over  by  circulating 
water.  The  magnesia  was  evidently  brought  in  at  the  saint.' 
time  as  the  ores.  The  magnesian  limestonefl  of  the  Silnro- 
Cambrian,  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  MissisBippi  re^om^, 
are  almost  everywhere  associated  with  more  or  less  ore.  The 
Carboniferous  non-magnesian  limestones  are  nowhere  associate*) 
with  ore,  except  in  this  particular  region,  where,  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  the  circulating  waters  passed  in  their  coar^ 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  These  conditions  of  circulation 
have  been  stable  for  a  long  time. 

(b)  The  ore-bodies  of  the  JopUn  region  stand  in  relntions, 
usually  close,  with  a  system  of  fractures  and  faults  of  aucl; 
extent  and  character  that  we  cannot  but  assume  that  they  have 
broken  the  underlying  Eureka-Kinderhook  shale  and  allowed 
the  intermingling  o(  the  two  circulations  above  and  below  it. 
These  fracture-  aTid  fault-planes  have  been  much  obscured  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and 
its  contained  chert  breaks  up,  and  the  very  conuderable  solu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  this  limestone.  Nevertheless 
faults  occur,  of  a  minimum  throw  of  80  ft.,  traceable  across 
the  country  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  are  not  to  be  contiised 
with  the  effects  of  mere  settling  as  a  result  of  surface-sola- 
tion.  Neither  are  faults  of  140  ft.  throw,  accompanied  by  over- 
thrust,  to  be  referred  to  this  category,  or  confounded  with  the 
effects  of  the  pre-coal-raeaaure  period  of  erosion.  Such  fault* 
were  present  before  the  concentration  of  the  ore ;  and  the  ore- 
bodies  stand  in  close  relations  with  them.  They  served  as  the 
main  channels  for  the  upward  flow  of  the  ore-bearing  waters. 
Once  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  the  solutions  wandered 
widely,  and  deposited  ore  under  many  different  conditions. 

In  the  upper  Mississippi  region,  the  t»ct  of  general  artesian 
conditions  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wisconsin  axis  is  well  recognized. 
The  presence  of  alternating  pervious  and  impervious  beds 
aflbrds  several  distinct  circulations,  one  above  the  other.  Dif- 
ferences in  pressure,  composition  of  the  waters,  etc.,  indicate, 
eo  far  at  least  as  the  territory  west  of  the  MiBsienppi  has  been 
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studied,  that  each  circulation  ie  practically  dietinct.  The  oree 
of  the  region  are  mainly  fouod  in  the  Galena-Trenton  lime- 
stpne,  and  especially  in  the  upper,  dolomitic  portion,  to  which 
the  name  Galena  is  specifically  applied.  This  lies  below  a 
heavy  bed  of  practically  impervious  shale,  to  which  the  terms 
Maquoketa,  Cincinnati,  and  Hudson  River  are  variously  applied. 
There  are  minor  and  local  beds  of  shale  in  the  Galena-Trenton, 
and  a  thin  but  persistent  bed  cuts  it  off  from  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  below.  At  an  earlier  period,  as  Prof,  Van  Hise 
shows,  the  waters  in  the  Galena-Trenton  were  under  hydrostatic 
pressure;  but  now  erosion  has  cut  deep  into  and  through  the 
ore-bearing  strata,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  movement 
of  the  waters  and  the  concentration  of  the  ores  has  been  down- 
ward. There  are  locally  evidences  of  movement  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  at  the  Kane  Brothers'  mine  near  Dubuque; 
and  throughout  the  district  there  are  certain  phenomena  which 
are  best  explained  by  the  suggestion  of  an  earlier  concentration 
by  water  under  considerable  head.  The  later  effects  of  present 
conditions,  however,  are,  in  most  of  the  Iowa  mines,  the  more 
striking. 

Prof.  Van  Hise  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  imper- 
vious layer,  not  only  as  directing  the  general  course  of  under- 
ground circulation,  but  often  as  closely  connected  with  the 
deposition  of  the  ore.  In  both  the  regions  under  discussion 
examples  of  this  phenomenon  are  exceedingly  common.  In 
the  Joplin  region  the  constant  association  of  ore  with  the  small 
outliers  of  coal-measure  shale,  and  the  common  tendency  of  the 
ore  in  soft  ground  to  "  make  "  against  a  bar,  are  essentially 
phenomena  of  this  sort. 

Decrease  of  temperature  and  pressure  cannot  be  invoked  to 
explain  the  ore-bodies  in  either  region.  There  are  neither  hot 
nor  warm  springs  in  either,  nor  is  there  any  independent  evi- 
dence that  any  such  have  ever  existed.  The  reactions  involved 
in  the  genesis  of  the  ores  are  all  such  as  take  place  under 
present  surface-conditions;  and,  when  the  time  and  quantity  of 
water  are  taken  into  account,  there  is  no  necessity  for  other 
agents.  lu  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  region,  studies  of  the  artesian 
wells  make  it  clear  that  the  circulation  did  not  extend  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  make  pressure  quantitatively  important.  In 
Missouri,  if  the  waters  be  limited  practically  in  their  lower 
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circulation  by  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  same  is  true.  There  is 
no  independent  evidence  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
circulation  extends  into  the  crystallinee ;  and  many  facts  sug- 
gest the  opposite  view. 

The  mingling  of  solutions  lias  been  especially  important  iu 
producing  deposition  in  both  regions.  In  the  Duhuque  and 
Wisconsin  regions,  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  m^n  ore- 
doiiosits  are  found  at  points  where  two  crevices  cross  each 
other.  For  instance,  in  the  Stewart's  Cave  mine,  near  Dubuque, 
there  are  two  parallel  E-W.  crevices,  about  60  ft.  aparL  Along 
the  south  crevice  a  great  deal  of  lead  has  been  found;  in  the 
north  crevice,  practically  none.  In  the  south  crevice,  ore  b 
found  only  at  points  where  there  are  croBs-creviees.  In  fiict, 
the  south  crevice  always  carries  ore  where  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  waters  from  the  other  crevice  to  come  in.  In  this  case, 
one  crevice  evidently  carried  the  solution  which  contained  the 
mineral,  and  the  other  the  precipitating  agent.  Where  the 
two  solutions  came  together,  au  ore-deposit  was  formed. 

In  the  Joplin  region,  the  same  thing  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  deposits  of  zinc  are  found  largely  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestones,  which  are  cut  off  from  the  Cambro- 
Silurian  by  a  series  of  shale  beds.  It  ia  only  where  those 
have  been  broken  across  by  faults  that  ore-deposits  are  found. 
The  Carboniferous  limestone  carries  large  amounts  of  bito- 
minous  matter — so  much  that,  in  certwn  of  the  mines,  when 
the  rock  is  broken  it  looks  like  asphaltum-mastic.  This  bitu- 
minous matter  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Carbonif- 
erous limestone  of  that  region,  and  the  waters  circulating 
through  tliese  beds  become  highly  charged  with  it,  aad  hence 
are  reducing  agents.  The  sulphate  solutions  coming  ftom 
below  have  been  reduced  to  sulphides  in  the  limestone,  making 
the  ore-deposits. 

The  general  principle  of  the  reduction  of  one  sulphide  by 
another  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  important  in  the 
Missouri  region,  although  we  do  find  evidence  there  of  that 
process.  In  the  Iowa  region,  however,  it  has  played  a  very 
important  part.  At  the  Pike's  Peak,  near  Dubuque,  it  is  con- 
stantly found  that  in  the  little  canities  in  the  rock  there  is  a 
lining  of  iron  sulphide ;  that  is,  the  iron  sulphide  is  between 
the  zinc  and  the  rock,  and  apparently  acted  as  the  reducing- 
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agent     The  iroa  sulphide  was   there  first,  and  the  zinc  sul- 
phate, coming  later,  has  been  reduced  by  it  to  zinc  sulphide. 

Papers  of  Emmons  and  Weed. — The  general  principle  of  sec- 
ondary enrichment,  discussed  by  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed 
also  (pp.  433  and  473),  finds  exemplificatioii  all  through  the  Jop- 
lin  region.  One  of  tlie  best  cases  is  the  Boaton-Get-There  mine, 
at  Prosperity,  just  south  of  Cartersville,  At  this  mine  about 
15  acres  have  been  mined  out  underground,  for  a  thickneBS  of 
from  10  to  20  ft.  The  mine  is  in  the  top  of  a  big  body  of 
chert,  underlying  limestone.  Between  the  layers  of  original  , 
white  flint  are  thin  sheets  of  black  secondary  chert;  and  in 
these  bands  the  ore  is  found.  The  beds  dip  slightly  8W.,  eo 
that  the  waters  falling  there,  as  shown  by  the  drainage  of 
the  mines,  flow  from  NE.  to  8W.  Qoing  NE.,  up  the  dip,  we 
encounter  more  galena  and  less  zinc  blende ;  and  often  we  can 
•find  where  the  little  pieces  of  zinc  blende  have  been  dissolved 
out  of  the  chert  matrix  by  the  water,  leaving  cavities  which 
have  the  characteristic  form  of  the  zinc  blende  crystals.  It 
follows  that  hlende  has  been  taken  away  by  the  underground 
waters,  and  carried  down  the  dip.  Farther  down  the  dip  we 
find  cavities  filled  witb  clear,  sharp  and  apparently  new  crys- 
tals of  zinc  blende.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  removal 
of  zinc  blende  by  the  oxidizing  waters  and  its  redeposition 
larther  down  the  dip. 

The  general  processes  of  secondary  concentration  and  enrich- 
ment are  also  exemplified  in  the  common  fact  that  the  great 
bodies  of  zinc  blende  occur  at  and  below  the  groundwater-level, 
which,  at  Joplin,  occurs  almost  at  the  surface.  Until  pumping 
was  carried  on  vigorously,  water  was  found  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  Now  the.  ore  is  mined  at  depths  of  150  and  200  ft.  by 
pumping  out  the  water.  That  the  general  process,  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  the  richer  bodies  is  concerned,  has  been  one  of 
concentration  downward,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  at  the  sur- 
iace,  and  in  the  small  deposits  below  the  surface,  where  we 
have  direct  evidence  of  oxidation,  we  commonly  get  galena, 
while  at  lower  depths  great  bodies  of  zinc  sulphide  occur.  Of 
the  common  sulphides,  galena,  blende  and  pyrite,  the  galena  is 
the  last  to  go  into  solution  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  waters ; 
hence,  where  we  have  the  three  together,  the  general  sffsct 
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of  the  downward-flowing  waters  is  to  carry  the  zinc  blende 
away  from  the  galena,  leaving  the  latter  at  the  sarfoce,  and 
redepositing  the  zinu  in  the  lower  rich  bodies  of  ore. 

Another  important  principle,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
region  as  a  whole,'iB,  that  the  form  and  character  of  the  ore- 
hody  are  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  rock  in  which  the 
ore  occurs.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fractures  in 
rock  are  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  rock.  Homogene- 
ous rocks  will  yield  under  stress  more  uniform  fractures  than 
heterogeneous  rocks.  In  the  Joplin  region,  the  Carboniferoue 
rockfi  are  interbanded  limestones  and  cherts,  which  break  irreg- 
olarly;  while  the  Cambro-Silurian  limestones  are  homogeneouE, 
and  break  with  more  regular  fractures,  like  the  Wisconsin 
limestones.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  very  irregular  form  of  the 
Joplin  ore-bodies  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  regular  vein-like 
form  of  the  deposits  in  the  central,  and  portions  of  the  sonth- 
eastern,  districts. 

The  ores  of  the  Ozark  region  in  general,  away  from  the 
Bouthweatem  district,  were  only  studied  for  the  light  tbey 
would  throw  on  the  problems  of  the  latter  region.  They  are 
di&rent  in  form,  because  they  occur  in  a  different  sortof  roek; 
but  enough  was  seen  to  juatify  the  statement  that  they  are 
qtiite  as  closely  dependent  upon  the  general  circulation  of  the 
underground  waters  as  are  the  Joplin  ores.  In  all  essential 
particulars  they  follow  the  same  general  principles.  The  de- 
tails of  the  investigation  naturally  cannot  be  given  here. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Kbyes,  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Paper  of  Viiii 
Hise. — It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Prof  Van  Hise's  pi^ 
(p.  282)  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  ore-deposits. 
Few  who  are  not  expert  petrologists,  in  the  most  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  can  fully  appreciate  the  profound  significance  of 
his  remarks.  His  paper  shows  more  conclusively  than  ever 
before  that,  if  we  are  to  make  great  advancement  in  the  stud.T 
of  ore-deposits,  it  must  be  largely  along  geological  lines.  Geo- 
logical occurrence,  geological  structures  and  geological  reU- 
tionships  come  in  for  first  consideration. 

It  is  a  startling  statement  that  ore-bodies  are  essentially  sur- 
fiice-deposita,  that  is,  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  brittle 
shell  of  the  globe, — that  zone  near  the  surface  commonly  called 
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by  the  geologiBt  the  zone  of  fracture.  Few  of  as  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  proposition  without  Bome  reserve.  Yet 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  coald  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  phenomena  connected  with  ore-deposition  ere  merely 
special  cases  of  a  more  general  problem,  with  which  geologists 
have  long  had  to  deal. 

Specially  opportune  is  Prof.  Van  Hiae's  discussion  of  the  upper 
limit  of  groandwater,  concerniog  the  relations  of  which  to  the 
position  and  chuacter  of  ore-bodies,  it  removes  at  once  many 
obstacles  which  have  long  stood  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  apparently  anomalous  phenomena.  Any  change 
of  position  of  this  groundwater  level  necessarily  produces  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores.  Tet 
some  orogenic  movements  are  known  to  take  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  ores  are  altered  by  weathering  influences;  and 
consequently  we  often  find  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the 
groundwater-line  and  the  local  character  of  the  ores  that  we 
should  expect  to  find.  In  the  broader  field  of  general  rock- 
alteration  we  assume  the  truth  of  the  observation  made  by 
Wadsworth  that  all  such  changes  are  from  a  less  stable  to  a 
more  stable  condition.  But  this  does  not  express  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  phenomenon.  The  conditions  themselves  are 
continaEdly  chan^ng.  The  process  is  essentially  continuous, 
yet  sometimes  in  one,  and  sometames  in  directly  the  opposite, 
direction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  better  understood  analogous 
processes  in  what  we  call  the  organic  realm. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  iully  understand  the  statement  of  the  third 
premise  of  the  paper,  that  "  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  water 
depositing  ores  is  meteoric."  In  the  absence  of  the  full  ex- 
planation it  may  be  well  not  to  discuss  this  point.  However, 
this  statement  very  materially  broadens  our  ordinary  conception. 
There  is,  perhaps,  need  of  a  new  term  here.  Bnt,  as  it  stands, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  related  "  minor  part "  in  all 
its  aspects,  the  statement,  reduced  to  its  lowest  logical  terms, 
merely  declares  that  water  is  water. 

Although  Prof.  Van  Rise's  paper  contains  but  little  regard- 
ing the  classification  of  ore-deposits,  it  has  an  important  bear- 
ing npon  that  subject;  and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  because  it  is  along  the  same  line  that  I  have  been 
working  for  some  time  in  a  humble  way,  and  it  is  on  practically 
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the  same  basis  that  I  presented  the  first  ontlinee  of  my  own 
classificatioD  in  mj  paper,  read  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute.* 

When  Prof.  Van  Hise,  summing  up  the  situation,  says  Ih&t 
a  **  complete  theory  for  many  ore-deposits  must  be  a  descend- 
ing, lateral-secreting,  ascending  theory,"  he  certainly  states  a 
concluBion  from  which  there  ie  no  escape.  We  can  only  attain 
an  adequate  explanation  of  ore-depoaition  by  coneidering  all  of 
these  currents,  sometimes  working  independently,  perhf^,  bnt 
usually  operating  in  conjunction  and  practically  contempora- 
neously. 

In  my  own  work  I  was  confronted  by  the  labyrinthine  com- 
plexity of  any  classification  based  directly  on  the  metamorphic 
processes,  as  we  know  them  operating  upon  the  rooks.  Prof. 
Van  Hise  appears  to  be  profoundly  impressed  in  the  same 
manner. 

My  own  position  ie  that  any  clasaification  of  ores  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  the  fullest  extent  must  be,  firet  of  all,  sin^ile; 
secondly,  capable  of  being  readily  apphed  in  the  field;  and 
finally,  useful  as  a  guide  to  proper  exploitation.  No  matter 
how  refined  and  well-fitting  a  scheme  we  have,  if  it  does  not 
meet  these  three  requirements,  it  will  not  be  adopted  or  even 
be  considered  by  practical  men. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  further  arguments  and  explana- 
tions of  these  propositions  which  I  have  set  forth  in  my  paper, 
above-mentioned ;  and  I  conteht  myself  witii  saying,  in  conclo- 
sion,  that  if  further  progress  is  to  he  made  in  the  study  of  oi^ 
deposits,  it  must  be  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Prof.  YaaBiBe. 

Paper  of  Landmen. — ^We  are  certainly  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lindgren  (p.  498)  for  so  excellent  a  review  of  the  subject  of  molec- 
ular interchanges  associated  with  the  production  of  ore-bodies 
occupying  fissures.  The  importance  of  coneidering  the  dmngee 
of  the  wall-rocks  of  ore-veins  has  certainly  never  been  adequately 
recognized.  Lying,  as  it  does,  in  no-man's  land,  between  the 
territory  of  the  miner  and  the  province  of  the  petrograpber, 
the  subject  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  both,  instead  of  bdng 
made  mutually  productive. 
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While  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  need  of  an  agreed  technical 
terminology  to  express  the  multifarious  conceptions  and  the 
various  shades  of  meaning,  I  verj  much  question  the  wisdom 
of  even  attempting  to  adapt,  at  least  in  its  entirety,  the  petro- 
graphical  nomenclature,  already  well  established,  to  the  recog- 
nized phases  of  ore-formation,  where  processes  are  not  so  well 
understood,  and  exact  terminology  must  necessarily  rem^n 
for  some  time  yet  indefinite. 

The  meaning  commonly  ascribed  to  metasomatiBm,  when 
a{>plied  to  ore-deposite,  eeems  somewhat  unhappily  chosen. 
We  sometimes  get  a  clearer  insight  into  things  by  referring  to 
them  under  older  and  entirely  different  names.  The  title 
metasomatism  as  used  by  Mr.  Lindgren  is,  I  take  it,  almost, 
if  not  exactly,  co-extensive  with  the  somewhat  older  term  of 
mineralogical  metamorphism.  The  latter  term  has  been  widely 
used  by  petrographers  generally,  and  has  come  to  have  a 
special  significance  in  connection  with  the  microscopic  study 
of  rock-masses. 

80  far  as  ore-deposits  are  concerned,  these  two  terms  may 
be,  without  aerioQS  impropriety,  regarded  as  identical  and  in- 
terchangeable. But  the  fact  shonld  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
besides  strictly  metasomatic  change,  there  are  other  gnuid 
groups  of  molecular  changeu  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
in  particular,  p&ramorphic  change.  The  latter,  while  it  may 
have  no  immediate  connection  with  ore-deposita,  has  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  mineralo^cal  role,  which  cannot  well  be 
overlooked,  and  which  greatly  elucidates  some  of  the  broader 
phases  of  Tock-metamorphism. 

As  generally  used  by  writers  on  ore-deposits,  the  t«rm 
metasomatism  does  not  signify  a  simple  or  definite  process,  or 
an  assemblage  of  distinct  processes.  It  is  merely  a  vague  title 
given  to  an  indeterminate  group  of  ordinary  chemical  activities, 
in  which  the  only  essential  feature  which  the  idea  carriee  is 
that  each  chemical  change  is  definitely  located  in  space. 
Among  ores  it  has  special  emphasis,  for  the  reason  that  chemi- 
cal substitution  takes  place  with  the  desired  stationary  residuum. 
Emmons  succinctly  states  the  vagueness  of  the  problem  when 
he  says  that  interchange  of  substance  is  "  not  necessarily  mole- 
cule by  molecule,"  but  "  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
original  structure,  form,  or  volume  of  the  substance  replaced." 
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To  illustrate  more  clearly  for  present  purposes,  we  maj 
ta,ncy  a  poiat  of  limeBtoue  bathed  by  a  stream  of  moving, 
mineral-ladeD  water.  If  the  limeetoDe  substarice  is  gradnidlj 
carried  away  we  have  simple  aolation ;  if  from  out  the  stream 
mineral  matter  is  left  upon  the  limestone,  we  may  have  simple 
precipitation  or  incrustation ;  but  if,  as  the  molecules  of  lime- 
stone are  dissolved,  new  molecules  immediately  take  their 
places,  we  have  substitution  or  replacement  This  last,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  metasomatism,  as  I  understand  it. 

To  the  student  of  the  general  metamorphism  of  rock-raassea, 
metasomatism  is  a  sharply  defined  chemical  process  by  which, 
in  the  solid  rock,  usually,  mineralogical  transformation  goes  on. 
At  least  four  well-marked  phases  are  readily  distinguished.  A 
characteristic  molecule  may  break  up  into  two  or  more,  widi 
little  or  no  addition  or  substitution  of  extraneous  elemeuts. 
Or,  tibere  may  be  reactions  between  adjoining  crystals  or  sub- 
stances. Or,  thirdly,  some  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  new  minerals  may  be  brought  in  from  a 
distance.  A  fourth  phase  may  occur  when  a  foreign  substance 
entirely  displaces  a  component,  molecule  by  molecule.  There 
are  still  other  distinctions  that  may  be  made  reference  to  which 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  interchanges  are  assamed  to  take 
place  in  the  rock-mass  with  no  aid  from  circulatory  waters 
other  than  those  which  may  move  through  the  ordinary  micro- 
capillary  pores  of  the  stone. 

In  the  mineralogical  metamorphism  of  a  rock-mass  in  a 
region  undergoing  dynamic  compression,  such  as  is  initiated 
by  mountain-making  forces,  the  so-called  circulatory  under- 
ground waters  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  fissures 
through  which  these  waters  pass  are  relatively  local  in  influ- 
ence ;  and  changes  that  may  take  place  along  their  walls  may 
be  regarded  as  affecting  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  rock-mass 
itself. 

As  thus  understood,  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  ore-deposits  of 
any  considerable  extent  are  ever  really  formed  through  true 
metasomatic  action.  The  conditions  under  which  chemical 
change  goes  on  in  and  immediately  about  cavities  in  rocks 
are  so  difierent  from  those  under  which  the  mineralogical 
changes  in  the  rock  itself  take  place  that  it  appears  inadvisable 
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to  attempt  to  extend  the  definitioa  of  a  term  already  well  estab- 
lished in  microBcopical  petrography,  and  thereby  to  do  away 
with  its  naefulness  altogether. 

Mr.  Lindgren  himself,  I  think,  recognizes  the  force  of  this 
factor  when  he  specifically  calls  attention  to  the  wholly  distinct 
character  of  the  alteration  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the 
rock-mass  (to  certain  phases  of  which  I  have  considered  the 
term  metasomatism  restricted)  from  that  of  the  change  or  re- 
placement occurring  in  fissures,  and  says,  "  the  metasomatic 
processes  in  wall-rocks  of  tKe  fissure-veins  differ  generally  from 
those  of  re^onal  (static  and  dynamic)  metamorphism." 

The  restricted  petrographical  idea  of  metasomatism  is,  no 
doubt>  very  attractive  for  t^plication  to  ore-deposits.  But  the 
already  widely-used  term  replacement  seema  to  cover  more 
fully  and  more  appropriately  the  analogous  phases,  as  exhibited 
by  the  ores. 

The  main  usefulness  of  the  idea  of  metasomatism,  as  applied 
to  ore-bodies,  is  to  give  rise  to  a  great  taxonomic  group  of  de- 
posits which  are  formed  often  where  no  previous  cavities  ex- 
isted, and  hence  to  set  these  off,  geologically  and  genetically, 
from  all  other  classes  of  ore-formations. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  period  of 
maximum  activity  in  the  mineralogical  change  of  rock-masses 
does  not  often  coincide  with  the  period  of  maximum  ore- 
formation.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  is  long  subsequent  to  the 
former,  and  is  the  immediate  outeome  of  activities  and  condi- 
tions wholly  distinct. 

In  ite  more  extended  signification,  the  term  meteaomatism  is 
not  very  far  from  meaning  practically  the  same  as  chemical 
change,  at  least  so  far  as  ore-deposits  are  concerned.  In  the 
sense  intended  by  Mr.  Lindgren,  replacement  appears  to  meet 
most  nearly  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  the  ore-deposits.  The  exact  group  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses involved,  and  the  definite  aet  of  conditions  exiating  in 
each  particular  case,  are  not  what  are  first  sought  in  ore-ex- 
ploitation. The  usefulness  of  the  distinction  is  really  inversely 
proportional  to  its  success  in  avoiding  expression  of  exact 
values. 

In  raetesomatism  proper,  as  a  mode  of  rock-alteration  due  to 
static  or  dynamic  metamorphism,  there  are  recognized  a  nnm- 
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ber  of  distinct  phsaes,  the  reenlte  of  Tarying  phyaical  conditioiiB 
and  differences  in  chemicEil  composition  and  mineralogical  oon- 
stitntion.  Such  are  uralizatioD,  sericitization,  BaassuritizEtion, 
epidotizatioQ,  etc.  The  suggestion  of  analogous  alterations 
dne  to  contact-metamorphiBm,  or  in  connection  with  fiBsnre- 
yeins,  does  not  appear  to  serve  a  similar  usefal  purpose ;  and 
in  the  special  case  of  ore-replacement  in  veins  the  central 
idea  is  completely  lost.  Topazization,  tourmalinization,  scapo- 
litization,  fluoritization,  and  the  like,  do  not,  to  mj  mind,  pre- 
sent practical  features  for  the  classification  of  ore-veina,  or 
features  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  ore-exploitation. 

Frank  D.  Adams,*  Montreal,  Can. :  Pajper  of  lAndgren. — Mr. 
Lindgren's  paper  (p.  498)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  ore-deposits,  bringing  together  as  it  does  a  great  num- 
ber of  facta  concerning  the  metasomatic  changes  developed  by 
vein-forming  solutions  in  the  rocks  which  they  traverse.  It  is 
also  of  much  interest  as  an  attempt  to  classify  mineral  veins 
according  to  the  character  of  the  metasomatic  changes  which 
accompanied  their  development,  and  especially  according  to 
some  predominant  metasomatic  mineral,  which  they  contain. 
This  principle,  however,  as  Mr.  Lindgren  remarks,  seems  to 
have  serious  limitations  when  adopted  for  purposes  of  classifi- 
cation— one  ot  these  being  the  fact  that  the  same  waters  may 
give  rise  to  different  metasomatic  minerals  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent rocks. 

Furthermore,  just  as  the  various  magmas  with  which  Mr. 
Lindgren  considers  the  various  kinds  of  vein-making  solutions 
to  be  severally  connected  pass  into  one  another  by  impercep- 
tible gradations,  so  do  these  solutions  also ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
a  series  of  well-defined  classes  of  mineral  veins,  an«lmost  con- 
tinuous series  will  be  met  with  in  nature.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  shared  by  all  systems  of  petrographical  classification, 
and  by  most  of  the  other  systems  proposed  for  the  claasification 
of  mineral  veins. 

In  the  case  of  the  cassiterite-veins  (Mr.  Lindgren's  Class  L), 
for  instance,  the  predominant  metasomatic  mineral  is  s^d  to  be 
topaz ;  but  in  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  this  class  which 
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are  known — ^those  of  Cornwall — the  predominant  metaaomatic 
mineral  would  appear  rather  to  be  tourmaline. 

In  the  apatite-veins  (Class  II.),  scapolite  is  taken  as  the  pre- 
dominant metaaomatic  mineral.  This  is  true  of  the  Norwegian 
deposits ;  but  in  the  Canadian  deposits,  which  are  even  more 
extensive,  while  this  mineral  is  very  common,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Be  predominant.  These  Canadian  deposits,  while  in 
many  cases  at  least  occurring  in  association  with  basic  igne- 
ous rocks,  as  in  Norway,  are  usually  found,  not  in  contrac- 
tion-jointa  of  the  intrusive  itself,  but  as  veins  cutting  the  lime- 
stones and  as:jOciatcd  rocks  of  the  Laurentian,  which  are 
penetrated  by  these  intrusives.  The  apatite,  unlike  that  of 
Norway,  ie  a  duor-apatite,  not  a  chlor-apatite ;  and  the  pre- 
dominant metaaomatic  mineral  is  malacolite.  So  notably  is 
this  the  case  that  the  prospectors  in  the  apatite-districts  always 
look  for  "  pyroxene,"  and  regard  it  as  an  almost  certain  indi- 
cation of  phosphate  in  the  vicinity.  Next  in  abundance  to  the 
malacolite  is,  perhaps,  mica  (phlogopite  and  biotite),  which  in 
some  cases  is  present  in  such  large  amount  that  apatite-mines 
which  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  fall  in  price  of  that 
mineral  in  the  years  1893-94  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  more 
recent  demand  for  phlogopite,  opened  up  and  worked  anew  for 
this  latter  mineral.  While,  therefore,  the  Norwe^an  and  the 
Canadian  apatite-occurreneos  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  deposits,  the  former  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  chlorine  minerals,  while  in  the  latter  this  element  is  largely 
replaced  by  fluorine,  which  is  also  so  commonly  found  in  as- 
sociation with  casaiterite-veins.  The  chlorine-bearing  scapolite 
thus  cannot  be  considered  in  all  cases  as  the  fredominant  meta- 
aomatic mineral  required  by  the  definition  of  Class  11. 

Mr.  Lindgren's  views  concerning  the  close  genetic  associa- 
tioQ  of  most  mineral  veins  with  igneous  masses  seem  to  be 
abundantly  supported  by  the  Jiicts,  aa  also  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  pneumatolitic  action 
in  the  case  of  the  cassiterite-  and  apatite-veins,  as  shown  by  the 
constant  association  of  chlorine-,  fluorine-,  boron-,  phosphor- 
oos-i  titanium-  and  lithium-minerals  with  them. 
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IsiBODUCTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1900, 1  received  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  the  papers  of  Meaera.  Van  Hi8e,  Em- 
mons, Lindgren  and  Weed,  presented  at  the  "Washington 
meeting  of  February  in  that  year,  with  the  request  (urged  also 
by  Mr.  Emmone)  that  I  would  furnish  for  the  Hichmond  meet-* 

*  Trand&led  by  the  Secretuy,  and  tntuUtlon  approved  by  the  Anthor. 
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ing  a  contribntion  to  the  discusaioD  of  the  geology  of  ore-de- 
{loaita,  with  reference  to  these  four  papers.  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  an  honor  to  comply  with  this  request.  I  entertain  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  in  America 
during  the  last  half  of  the  century.  We  Europeans  realize 
that  in  many  departments  of  these  sciences  America  is  taking 
the  lead;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid 
may  come  closer  and  closer  together  iu  scientific  union.  This 
consideration  has  impelled  me  to  the  preparation  of  the  present 
paper,  for  the  deficiencies  of  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  offer 
an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  was  necessarily  written  within  the 
period  from  December  3  to  December  31.  In  many  respects, 
therefore,  it  is  incomplete,  because  time  was  wanting  for  a  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  work. 

L  The  Orioinal  Source  of  the  Heavy  Metals  of  Ore- 
Deposits. 

It  IB  well  known  that  many  investigators,  even  in  most  re- 
cent years,  have  sought  to  derive  the  heavy  metals  of  ore-de- 
posits from  the  inaccessible  interior  of  the  earth.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  favored  by  the  remarkably  high  specific  gravity 
(about  5.6)  of  the  whole  globe,  which  was  explained  by  assum- 
ing that  the  heavier  metals  were  concentrated  in  its  interior. 
A  fijrther  confirmation  was  sought  in  the  quantity  of  iron 
found  in  meteorites,  and  also  (by  spectral  analysis)  in  the  sun.- 
The  earth's  interior  was  regarded  as  a  liquid  molten  mass,  and 
the  products  of  volcanic  eruption  as  furnishing  samples  of  this 
mass,  brining  with  them,  from  the  richly  metalliferous  hearth 
of  interior  fusion  to  the  upper  horizons,  or  even  to  the  surface, 
small  quantities  of  metals  and  metallic  compounds.  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  the  beautiful  synthetic  production,  by  sub- 
limation, of  cassiterite,*  specular  iron,  etc.,  performed  by 
Daubree  and  other  French  experimenters  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  received  with  universal  and  significant 
interest,  has  often  been  cited. 

This  hypothesis  is  seductively  simple,  but  cannot  be  main- 
tained. We  must  accept  as  now  proved,  that  the  interior  of 
the  earth  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  liquid  molten  mass.     In  the 

*  Acoording  to  the  equation,  SoCli  +  2B,0=SqO,  +  4HC1. 
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words  of  the  diBtinguished    SwediBh    phjaioifit,   Svaote  A> 
rheniaB,* 

"Modem  investigSitioiia  of  astronomers  and  pfaTsicists  ihow  that  tbe  defonu- 
tions  of  tbe  earth's  mass  under  the  infiuence  of  mooo  and  bud  (tides  of  the  eaitVi 
crast),  and  the  Tariations  of  the  earth's  axis  (called  precesaion  aod  mntatioii)  dw 
to  the  same  onlside  cuuea,  preaent  such  a  quantitative  order  as  to  be  imMudli- 

ble  with  the  assamption  of  a  liquid  interior." 

He  concludes  that  tbe  crust  of  the  earth  is  Bolid  to  the  depth 
of  about  40  kilometers.  At  tlio  temperature  of  about  1200°  C, 
and  tbe  pressure  of  about  10,840  atmospheres,  existing  at  this 
depth,  most  of  tbe  ordinary  minerals  are  fused,  and  dissolve 
the  less  fusible  materials.  That  is  to  Bay,  at  the  depth  of  about 
40  kilom.  begins  a  liquid  molten  condition,  which,  however, 
cannot  contiuue  to  much  greater  depth.  For  at  about  300 
kilom.  the  temperature  must  without  doubt  exceed  the  critical 
temperature  of  all  known  substances;  and  at  this  point  the 
liquid  magma  passes  gradnally  to  a  gaseous  magma,  subject  to 
extremely  high  pressure.  The  viscosity  and  lack  of  compressi- 
bility of  thia  gaseous  magma  may  be  greater  than  those  of  the 
liquid  magma. 

We  muat  ^ve  up,  therefore,  tbe  old  conceptions  of  the 
earth's  interior  condition.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppoung 
that  the  heavy  metals  of  ore-deposits  have  come  from  the 
enormously  compressed  earth-interior — which,  as  some  phyai- 
fiats  declare,  must  be,  in  consequence  of  such  compression, 
"as  hard  as  steel."  In  fact,  no  connection  has  ever  been 
shown  between  ore-deposits  and  this  heavy  interior  mass. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclnsion  that  ore-deposits  are 
derived  from  the  crust  of  the  earth — this  crust,  however,  being 
regarded  as  not  one  or  two,  but  10,  2$,  or  even  50  kilometen 
thick.  Indeed,  as  \\'ill  be  shown  below,  a  notable  number  of 
ore-deposite  may  be  referred  to  eruptive  proce&sea  connected, 
not  with  the  heavy  interior,  but  with  the  cmat,  of  the  earth. 
Many  deposits,  as  Van  Hise  has  recently  shown,  are  due  to  the 
action  ot  ground-water. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  within  recent  decades  that 
many  elements,  formerly  regarded  as  very  rare — often  as  totally 
absent — in  rocks,  are  in  fact  almost  invariably  present  in  de- 
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tectable  (tbongb,  of  course,  generally  minate)  quantity.  On 
this  point  I  may  mention  tbe  inveetigations  of  the  American 
chemists,  F.  W.  Clarke  and  "W.  F,  Hillebrand,  and  also  my 
own  paper  on  the  relative  distribution  of  tbe  elements,  etc.,* 
from  which  I  here  introduce  a  brief  passage. 

Distribu&m  of  EUmeniary  Substances  in  the  Earth's  Oust. 
Of  the  entire  earth-crust, — namely,  the  rocks,  sea  and  at^ 
moaphere,— o^gen  constitutes  by  weight  about  one-balf,  and 
silicon  about  one-quarter;  the  proportionB  of  aluminum,  iron, 
Gidciam,  magnesium,  sodium  and  potassium  range  from  10 
down  to  1  per  cent ;  those  of  hydrogen,  titanium,  carbon  and 
chlorine  from  1  to  0.1  per  cent. ;  those  of  some  eight  elements, 
pbosphoms,  manganese,  sulphur,  barium,  fluorine,  nitrogen, 
pretty  certwnly  also  zirconium  and  chlorine  {but  probably  no 
others,  with  tbe  possible  exception  of  strontium),  from  0.1  to 
0.01  per  cent.  Between  0.01  and  0.001  per  cent,  come  nickel, 
strontium  (?),  lithium,  vanadium,  bromine,  and  pretty  certainly 
also  beryllium  and  boron,  but  probably  not  tin,  cerium  and 
yttrium,  or  other  elements.  Between  0.001  and  0.0001  per 
cent,  are  cobalt,  argon,  iodine,  rubidium,  pretty  certainly  tin, 
cerium  and  yttrium,  and  possibly  also  arsenic  and  lanthanum, 
but  probably  no  others.     In  summary,  therefore,  we  have : 

Terrestrial  Distribution  of  Groups  of  Mements. 

Number  of 


1         "  0.1,                 4 

0.1      "  0.01,               8 

0.01    "  0.001 7 

0.001  "  0.0001, -7 

Similar  figures  are  obtained  for  the  intervals  50  to  3,  '5  to 
0.5,  0.5  to  0.05  per  cent.,  etc.,  proving  that  there  is  a  law  of 
quantitative  distribution  of  the  84  most  widely  occurring  ele- 
ments, according  to  which  some  4  to  8  elements  fell  within 
each  decimally-reduced  interval.  From  this  law  we  may  with 
some  confidence  further  infer  that  of  the  remaining,  say,  37 
knowD  elements,  some  would  fall  within   the  next  following 

*  "  Uther  dit  rwtaint  Verhraltmg  der   Elemente,   btmmdtrt  dxr 
3kiMk..f.:r'^l.  Owabiffie,  1808,  pp.  2S5,  814,  877,  418,  and  1800,  p.  10. 
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smaller  intervala,  for  instance,  between  0.0001  and  0.00001,  or 
between  the  latter  and  0.000001  per  cent. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  all  the  more  widely  distribated 
elements  (0,  8i,  Al,  Fe,  Ca,  Mg,  Ifa,  K,  H,  Ti,  C,  CI,  P,  etc.) 
have  relatively  small  atomic  weights.  The  25  elements  having 
the  lowest  atomic  weights  (up  to  and  including  iron)  constitate  at 
least  99.8  (more  probably  99.85  to  99.9)  per  cent,  of  the  earth's 
crust,  while  the  remaining  (say)  46  elements  (among  which 
barium,  strontium,  nickel,  etc.,  are  the  most  widely  distributed) 
make  up  a  total  of  0.1,  or  at  most  0.2  per  cent.  This  is  a  re- 
salt,  on  one  hand,  of  the  laws  which  controlled  the  formation 
of  the  elements  themselves,  which  are  probably  to  be  conceived 
not  as  original  and  simple  substances,  but  as  compounds;  od 
the  other  hand,  of  those  which  controlled  the  formation  of  the 
earth-crust  from  the  original  fire-mist  of  Kant  and  Laplace. 

The  elements  of  highest  atomic  weight  are,  then,  on  the 
whole,  relatively  the  rarest  in  rocks ;  but  that  they  do  eriat 
therein,  though  in  minute  proportions,  and  doubtless  in  some 
rocks  as  original  constituents,  may  be  shown,  by  way  of 
illustration,  for  the  platinum  metals. 

These  metals  are  found  here  and  there— often  together  with 
segregations  of  chromite — as  primary  segregations  formed  by 
magmatic  concentration,  in  very  basic  eruptive  rock^*  (peridotite, 
and,  as  reported  in  one  locality,  highly  basic  olivin-gabbro) — a 
fact  which  clearly  indicates  their  original  presence  in  minute 
proportion  in  these  rocks.  Moreover,  in  recent  years  a  small  pro- 
portion of  platinum-metals  has  been  found  (as  at  Sudbury,  Can., 
and  Xlefva,  Sweden)  in  the  segregated  sulphide-ores  of  gabbro 
rocks — a  fact  which  requires  the  supposition  that  the  gabbro 
magma  originally  contained  them.  Some  conception  of  this 
original  tenor  of  platinum-metals  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  that  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  Sudbury  contain, 
according  to  many  analyses,  from  25,000  to  90,000  times  as 
much  nickel  as  platinum-metals ;  while  the  original  propor- 
tion of  nickel  in  the  gabbro  magma  may  be  set  down  as  about 
0.05  per  cent.  Hence,  on  the  (somewhat  arbitrary)  assumption 
that  the  platinum-metals  were  concentrated  from  the  magma  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  nickel,  the  magma  contained,  roughly, 
0.000001  per  cent,  of  these  metalg.  This  figure,  of  course,  hit 
no  pretension  to  accuracy ;  but  we  have  at  least  learned  tiut 
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even  the  platinum-metals  are  among  the  normal  constituents  of 
the  baeic  eruptive  rocke. 

It  can  be  similarly  shown  that  minute  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  belong  in  emptive  magmas.  For  further  diecoBsion  of 
this  subject,  and  of  the  relative  concentration  of  certain  ele- 
ments into  the  acid,  and  of  others  into  the  baeic  eruptives,  I 
refer  to  my  treatise  cited  above. 

IL    Thb  Relation   betwben  Eruptive  Processes    and    the 

Formation  ot  Ore-Deposits,  especially  Such  as 

HAVE  BEEN  Produced  bt  Eruptive 

Apter-Actions. 

In  hie  latest  paper.  Prof.  Van  Hise  divides  ore-deposits  into 
three  gronps,  namely,  those  of  direct  igneous  origin ;  those 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  sedimentation ;  and  those  which 
have  been  deposited  by  underground  water.  His  first  and 
faodamental  premise  is  that  the  greater  number  of  ore-deposits 
are  the  work  of  nnderground  water.  He  asserts,  farther,  that 
the  material  for  ore-deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  within  the 
"  zone  of  fracture  " ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
depositing  ores  is  meteoric ;  and  that  the  flow  of  underground 
water  is  caused  chiefly  by  gravity. 

According  to  his  view,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  ore- 
depositfl  are  formed  by  underground  water,  ore-deposits  of 
direct  igneous  origin  being  "  probably  of  limited  extent,"  and 
the  same  being  true  of  those  which  are  the  direct  result  of  sedi- 
mentation  (some  placers,  etc.) ;  while  possibly  some  are  due  to 
sublimation.* 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  discuss  the  sedimentary  ore-deposits ; 
but  I  may  remark  here  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  has  been,  of 
late,  a  frequent  tendency  to  underestimate  in  this  connection 
the  importance  of  sedimentation  as  a  formative  agent. 

From  Prof.  Van  Hise's  interesting  paper,  so  rich  in  new 
theoretical  suggestions,  I  have  learned  much ;  I  believe  that 
he  haa  furnished  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  numerous  ore-de- 
posits; yet  at  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion,  he  ascribes  to  his 
theory  too  great  a  range,  and,  in  particular,  attaches  too  little 
importance  to  the  direct  genetic  relation  between  ore-depo«ts 


"BauMPrindplet,"  etc.,  TVani.,  izz.,  27,  poMint;  thicToL,  pp.  282-4S2. 
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and  eruptive  processeB.  Many  of  the  occorrencea  clawed  by 
him  among  the  effects  of  underground  water  are,  according  to 
my  view,  the  results  of  processes  intimately  connected  with  erup- 
tive magmas,  especially  through  eruptive  after-acfions  (suhlima- 
tion,  pnenmatolysia,  pnenmato-hydatogeneBie,  etc.)by  which  the 
heavy  metals  were  in  great  part  extracted  from  such  magmas. 
In  order  to  make  my  view  clear,  I  will  here  briefly  mention 
a  number  of  groups  of  ore-deposita  : 

Ore-Depo^ls  formed  by  Magmatic  Segregation. 

Ore-deposits  formed  by  simple  magmatic  difierentiatioa  are 
confessedly  infrequent,  and  therefore  relatively  subordinate  in 
importance  to  other  clasaee.  Under  this  head  may  be  named:* 
(1)  The  occurrences  of  titanic  iron-ores  in  basic  and  interme- 
diat«  eruptives,  perhaps  also  of  iron-ores  in  acid  eruptives;  (2) 
those  of  chromite  in  peridotites  and  their  secondary  serpen- 
tines (and  also,  according  to  J.  H.  Pratt,  those  of  corandnm  in 
the  peridotjtes  of  N.  0.);  (S)  a  number  of  deposits  of  sulphide- 
ores,  particularly  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  oecarring  in 
gabhro  (at  Sudbury,  Can.,  Lancaster  Oap,  Pa.,  many  places  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Varallo,  in  Piedmont);  (4)  acceding 
to  some  authorities,  the  auriferous  pyrites  of  Rossland,  B.  C.;t 
(5)  according  to  B,  Lotti,  the  high-grade  copper-ores  occurring 
in  serpentinized  peridotitea  in  Tuscany  and  Liguria,  Korthem 
Italy  (for  instance,  at  Monte  Catini),  and  analogous  occurrences 
in  other  regions;  (6)  the  occurrence  of  metallic  nidtel-iron 
(without  economic  value)  in  eruptive  rocks ;  (7)  thoee  of  the 
platinum-metak  in  highly  basic  eruptive  rocks,!  ^^-t  ^^• 

It  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  the  forgoing  list  will 

■  Seem7aTticleaintheZstf./.praie.  (TeoJo^  during  18S3,  1894,  lS95McllII0a 
(to  be  continued  in  1901). 

t  Other  authorities  explain  the  BoasUnd  occurrence  diftenntlj.  8ee"Bio- 
titic  Oold-Copper  Veina,"  in  Mr.  lindgtcn'B  paper,  p.  661 

X  AlTeady  mentioned  on  page  640.  It  maybewlded  beieUMt,MEKrMknowii, 
all  primarT-  platinum  depoaits  were  fonned  by  igneoni  fusioi),  and  that  theplal- 
inum-metale  are  either  wholly  wanting,  or  only  exist  in  minate  tncei,  ia 
depoaita  from  aqueous  solatioQ.  The  latter  (act  may  be  due  to  tbe  imall  saaeep- 
tiUlity  of  tbcM  metab,  which  a»,  for  example,  much  lev  aolgkle  in 
thu  gold.     (Bee  Zalach.  /.  prakt.  GeatogU,  1898,  p.  S21.  ] 
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be  enlarged  by  fatare  inveBtigationa,  though  it  can  never  be- 
come verj  exteneive.* 

Ore-Deposits  Formed  hy  Eruptive  After-Actions. 

But  a  different  case  is  presented  by  deposits  connected  with 
the  eroptives  by  pneumatolytic,  pneamato-hydatogenetic,  and 
other  similar  procesBes,  the  heavy  metals  of  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, were  mostly  extracted  from  the  eruptive  magmae. 

To  explain  tiiis  proposition,  let  us  first  remark  that  the  erupr 
tive  magmas — at  least  those  of  deep  origin — are  admitted  to 
be  hydsto-pyrogenic — i.e.,  to  contain  a  more  or  less  notable 
admixture  of  water,  with  other  constituents  of  hydrous  or 
gaseous  character.  This  is  shown  directly  by  observations  of 
volcanoes,  and  indirectly,  for  example,  by  inference  from  the 
contact-metamorphism  along  deep  rocks,  which  is  conceived 
as  a  recrj'stallization  under  the  influence  of  interpenetrating 
steam.  Another  indication  is  given  by  the  enclosures  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  quartz. 

Concerning  the  chemical  and  physical  action  of  water  npon 
the  magma,  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of 
Arrhenius,  already  cited : 

" The  water  in  the  magma  ,  .  .  acta  aa  an  acid  (alrong  as  compared  with  ailicic 
acid),  liberating  free  dlicic  acid,  H,SiO„  tuid  free  hues.  B;  mixture  with  the 
□naltered  magma,  these  beoome  acid  and  baaic  silicates — the  accen  of  water  bav- 
ing  rendered  the  magma  more  liquid." 

As  is  well  known,  the  ionization  of  water  increases  rapidly 
with  its  temperature.  This  explains  the  activity  of  water  at 
high  temperatures.  Thus,  for  example,  Barus  has  shown  that 
water  heated  above  185°  C,  attacks  the  silicates  composing 
soft  glass  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and  an  experiment  by 
Lemberg  has  proved  that  water  at  210°  C.  slowly  dissolves  an- 
hydroQfl  powdered  silicates. 


•  Prof.  R.  B«ek,  in  the  first  part  Iwhich  haa  jaat  appeared— Berlin,  IBOl)  ot 
hia  Lekrv  vm  den  Enlageriilallrn,  cla-sees  (with  Bome  doubt)  the  tiaKirea  of  Ett« 
Knob,  in  the  Black  Hilb  of  Dakota,  among  magmatic  Hegregationa-  This  aeems 
to  me  iooorrect.  The  deposit  mentioned,  carrying  caaiterite  with  apatite,  tri- 
pbjliae,  tantsUt«,  columbite,  spodnmene,  etc,  preaents,  id  its  mineral  paragen- 
eaia  aa  well  as  in  lis  geological  occurrence,  all  the  dbtiDguishing  markB  of  (he  tln- 
depoeite  formed  bj  pnenmatolytic  processes — in  this  case  intimately  connected 
with  the  eruption  ot  the  granite-pegmatite.     To  this  point  I  shall  recur  later. 
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Of  special  intereet  in  the  study  of  pneumatolytic  phenomena 
is  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work : 

"  So  tsr  u  w«  know,  all  piaea  can  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any  deured 
proportions.  In  the  interior  gaseoiu  ma^ma  of  the  earth,  therefore,  there  shoald 
be  no  pennanent  lonu  of  ugregatioa  ;  but  all  occurring  differentUUoiu  ihoald 
lead  to  oontinooui  tranaitions,  and  in  the  fint  rank  of  the  forces  operative  in 
these  wonid  be  osmotic  pressurea,  of  the  detailed  natore  of  which,  at  theae  high 
temperatnres,  little  i»  yet  known. 

"In  cooling,  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  magma — at  leait,  if  it 
contained  mifficient  water — sepamtes  into  two  layers,  after  it  has  assamed  a  liquid 
atate.  The  division  takes  place  at  a  proportionately  lower  temperatnre,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  water.  When  this  ia  very  small,  the  prodncta  ol  ihe 
Kpat«tion  appear  only  as  enclosures  of  water,  carbonic  add,  etc,  at  a  very  id- 
vanced  stage  of  cooling,  when  the  mobility  ia  too  small  to  permit  the  small  drops 
to  flow  together  and  form  larger  maasea.  On  the  other  hand,  when  themlei- 
oontent  is  considerable,  the  aqueons  gas  collects  in  larger  volames,  and  in  that 
■re  concentrated  the  bodirs  which,  at  the  existing  temperature,  are  more  nl- 
uble  in  water  than  in  the  silicate- magma.  Among  these  bodies  are  carbopic 
acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  combinations  of  Univalent  ions,  such  as  those  of  chloric, 
fluoric  and  boric  acid,  with  the  mostly  positive  ions,  like  the  alkaJi-metal^  and, 
less  frequently,  the  earth;  metals,  calcium,  strontium  and  barium.  The  univi- 
lent  ions  have  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  go  to  the  water,  because  their  com- 
pounds are  dissociated  electrolytically  with  extraordinary  force.  And  among 
them  the  foremost  must  be  tbose  which  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  ioDitatioo, 
or,  in  the  older  chemical  phrase,  show  strong  affinity.  Those  ions,  also,  tbe 
hydrates  of  which  are  highly  soluble  in  water  without  becoming  dissociated,  an 
favored  in  this  process.  This  group  includes,  among  others,  the  ions  of  carbonk 
and  boric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Of  course,  silicic  acid  is  likewise  Ukeo 
np  by  water  in  proportion  to  its  solobility.  ( Tbe  ions  of  the  bivalent  metals- 
iron,  line,  lead,  copper  and  tin — «!em  also  to  follow  by  preference  the  negalin 
ions  named.)  In  this  solution,  composed  of  bodies  so  various,  the  positive  sol 
negative  ions  are  to  be  conceived,  not  as  bound  to  each  other  in  a  definite  wtj, 
but  as  mutually  independent,  as  in  an  ordinary  solution,  such  as  sea-water. 

"  The  cooling  and  the  conseqaent  separation  into  two  layere  occur  soonest  it 
the  surface  of  contact  between  the  eruptive  and  the  cool  adjacent  ruck  ;  and  it  ii 
natural  to  assume  that  later  aqueous  segregations  will  by  preference  accnmalite 
with  the  earlier  ones.  Other  portions  are  gradnally  collected  as  geodes  tod 
veins  in  the  interior  of  the  magmatic  mam.  By  reason  of  the  greati  v  saperior 
mobility  of  the  aqueous  solutions,  as  compared  with  the  magma,  these  segregi- 
tions  may  send  out  branches  in  tbe  form  of  the  finest  apophyses.  The  solation 
in  aqneous  gas  now  gradually  cools,  and  one  sobetance  after  another  sppaiate 
front  iL  By  reason  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  solution,  and  its  conaeqaeol 
strong  capability  of  diffusion,  the  minerals  (provided  the  cooling  be  not  too 
rapid)  are  segregated  in  large  crystals,  such  as  characterise  a  so-called  pegmititic 
stricture.  Gradually,  also,  the  constituents  which  longest  retain  a  gsseous  forn 
— such  as  water  and  carbonic  acid — escape. 

"According  to  this  view,  all  the  prodncta  required  for  the  formation  of  'piM- 
maColytic  minerals'  are  simultaneonsly  present  in  the  aqueous  solution;  and  il 
is  not  neceasary  to  imagine  that  they  come  in  gasnous  form  from  di&ereot  rtpo« 
to  meet  at  the  point  of  sr 
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After  this  theoretic  explanation,*  we  may  retnm  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  pneumatolytic  or  pnenmato-hydatogenetic  ore- 
depoeitfl,  heginning  with  those  of  tin-ore,  the  genesis  of  which 
has  been  especially  studied  by  French  inTeBtigatOEa.l 

CassUerite- Veins  and  Apatite' Veins. — Aa  is  well  known,  the 
casHiterite-veins,  of  the  type  found  in  Cornwall,  the  Erzgebirge, 
Banca  and  BUliton,  Tasmania,  etc.,  are,  everywhere  in  lie 
world,!  in  connection  with  acid  eruptives,  namely,  granite 
and  (now  and  then)  the  veinstones  and  ejected  rocks  of  the 
granite  family,  soeh  as  quartz-porphyry,  liparite  and  rhyolite. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  the  characteristic 
paragenesie  of  the  cassiterite-veins  (presenting  many  fluoride-, 
borate-  and  phosphate-minerals),  and  the  pneumatolytic  meta- 
morphism  of  the  country-rock  (forming  Greisen),  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont and  A.  DaubrSe,  as  is  well  known,  concluded  as  early  as 
X840-1850  that  these  veins  were  connected  with  the  granitic 
eruptions,  and  that  in  their  formation  various  volatile  fluorides, 
boron-compoundB,  etc.,  took  part.  Daubr6e  was  led  to  a  de- 
tfuled  theory  by  his  fajnous  synthetic  experiments  in  sublima- 
tioa.§ 

The  genetic  relations  between  the  caaeiterite-veins  and  the 
granite-eruptions  may  be  followed  a  step  further.  It  is  first  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  cassiterite-veins  were  formed  imme- 
diately after  the  eruption — often,  indeed,  before  the  complete 
cooling — of  the  granite.  One  proof  of  this  (among  others)  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  tin- vein-minerals  in  many  veins  of  peg- 
matite with  the  granite.  II  It  has  been  proved  also  by  K.  Dal- 
mer  in  a  thorough  geological  study  of  the  deposits  of  the 
Erzgetnrge.  And  it  follows  that,  in  this  class  of  cases,  ordinary 
underground  water  cannot  have  been  active.  We  may  assert, 
further,  that  the  casBiterite-veins  are  genetically  independent  of 
the  immediately  adjacent  country-rock. 


*  An  attempt  to  explaia  the  phjsica  of  magmBtic  diffeTentiation  nader  the  in- 
floence  of  water  disgoWed  in  the  magma  will  be  found  in  an  article  which  I  Bhall 
publish  in  an  earif  number  of  the  ZeilxK  f.  pntlcl.  OeologK  tor  1Q0I. 

t  The  fnUowing  Mat«ment  is  mostly  a  rtgum^  of  mj  treatiie  in  the  above-named 
journal  (Noo.  4,  0,  11  and  12,  of  1896). 

J  The  peculiar  «ilTer-tin  veina  in  Bolivia,  described  bj  A.  W.  Steltner,  are  not 
here  cluted  with  tin-ore  veins  proper.  Coneemiiig  eoDtact-deposita  of  iron-ore 
caiTTiiig  ounterite,  aoiaetbing  will  be  lud  below. 

{  See  above,  p.  637.  0  See  footnote,  p.  648y  aboTC. 
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The  geological  features  of  these  veins  force  ua  to  the  view 
that  their  material  eontenta  were  extracted  from  the  not  yet 
fiillj  congealed  granite ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  their 
mineralogical  and  chemical  features.  We  find  in  these  veins 
exactly  the  series  of  elements  characteristic  of  the  granite  peg- 
matite-veins, such  as  potassium  and  lithium ;  also,  tin,  tung- 
sten, uranium,  niobium,  etc.,  as  well  as  beryllium  (all  also 
occurring  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  pegmatite-veins); 
and,  finally,  boron  and  fluorine. 

Apatite-Veins. — At  this  point,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  Nor- 
wegian and  North-Swedish  apatite-veins.  These  veins  are 
analogous  to  the  casaiterite-veins,  from  which,  however,  thej 
^fier  in  many  very  instructive  particulars. 

The  tin-veins  are  connected  with  granite ;  the  apatite-veins 
with  gabbro ;  and,  in  the  latter  case  also,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  veins  were  formed  soon  after  the  eruption  of  the  rock,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  agencies  acting  upon  the 
already  congealed  gabbro. 

In  both  classes  of  veins  we  find  a  characteristic  pnenmato- 
lytic  metamorphism  of  the  country-rock.  Each  class  has  in 
abundance  a  halogen-element :  the  tin-veins  carrying  fluorine 
(with  a  very  little  chlorine),  and  the  apatite-veins  chlorine  (with 
a  very  little  fluorine),*  which  occurs  (1)  in  the  mineral  scapolit« 
(contfuning  about  2.5  per  cent.  Gl),  abundantly  represented  in 
the  metamorphosed  zone  along  the  vein-walls;!  ^^^  (2)  in  the 
mineral  chlorapatite. 

In  the  tin-veins  also,  apatite  or  other  phosphates  are  almost 
invariably  found — sometimes,  even,  in  considerable  quantity.^ 
This  is  specially  noteworthy,  because  apatite  is  wholly  (or 
almost  wholly)  lacking  in  lead-eilver-ore  veins,  such  as  those  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  the  Harz,  Kongsberg,  Schemnitz,  the  Cometock 
Lode,  etc.,  and  in  gold-veins  generally. 

Instead  of  the  stantuc  acid,  8nO„  found  in  the  tin-veins,  we 
find  in  the  apatite-veins  titanic  acid,  TiO„  as  rutile  (which  is 
often  so  abundant  as  to  be  mined),  ilmenite,  titanite,  etc 

*  The  Ctuudian  apatite-veiiu  Ckrrj  a  I&rger  propoitioa  of  finorioa  thui  the 
Norwegian. 

t  In  the  well-known  spatite-depo«it  *t  Od^^rden,  Norway,  then  ii,  oa  tbe 
whole,  some  2.5  or  3  timea  as  moch  chlorine  ai  phosphoric  acid. 

i  For  example,  the  caasiterite-Teina  at  Moatebru  in  FntMe  an  rnintd  e^tij 
for  the  lithium  phoepbatt^  amblfgonite. 
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The  potasBiuiD-  and  lithium-minerala  of  the  tic-veins  are  re- 
placed in  the  apatite-veins  hy  minerals  of  magnesium  and  cal- 
ciam-eodiam.  The  apatite-veins  oft«n  contain  some  pyrites, 
and  also,  exceptionally,  a  little  tourmaline — that  is,  &  silicate 
contfuning  horoo. 

WTiile  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  tin-veins  (Si,  Sn,  K, 
Li,  Be;  also  W,  Ur,  Va,  Ta,  with  F,  B,  P,  etc.)  remind  us  of 
the  composition  of  the  granite,  we  find  in  the  characteristic  ■* 
elements  of  the  apatite-veins  (especially  P,  Ti,  Fe,  Mg,  Ca,  Na, 
CI,  etc.)  a  close  analogy  with  the  composition  of  the  gabbro. 

"We  conclude  that  the  material  of  the  apatite-veins  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  gabbro  magma  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  extraction  irom  the  granite  of  the  material  of  the  tin-veins. 

Since  the  halogens  chlorine  and  fluorine  respectively  are  bo 
richly  represented  in  these  two  classes  of  veins,  we  may  con- 
clude, further,  that  the  magmatic  extraction-process  is  based 
chiefly  upon  a  reaction,  in  the  pressure  of  water,  of  hydro- 
chloric (or,  as  the  case  may  he,  hydrofluoric)  acid,  dissolved  in 
the  magma. 

In  my  work  of  1895,  cited  above,  I  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  by  such  an  "  acid  extraction-process,"  operating  in  a  granite 
magma,  especially  the  elements  K,  Li,  Be,  Sn,  W,  Ur,  Nb,  etc., 
together  with  B  and  P,  would  be  carried  into  the  aqueous  hy- 
drofluoric solution;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aqueous 
hydrochloric  solution  in  the  gabbro  magma  would  take  up 
especially  P,  Ti,  Fe,  Mg,  Ca,  Na,  etc.  For  this  view  I  now  find 
a  support  in  the  recent  account  by  Arrhenius  of  the  chemico- 
physical  reactions  of  aqaeous  magmatic  solutions. 

Pegmatite- Veins. — ^A  similar  argument  can  be  made  concern- 
ing the  "  nephelin-syenitie  pegmatite-veinfl  of  the  southwest 
border-zone  of  the  augite-syenite  region,"  near  Langesund- 
Brevig,  in  southern  Norway,  which  have  received  so  masterly 
an  examination  from  W.  C.  Brogger.*  "We  note  specially  that 
we  encounter  here  a  whole  series  of  rare  minerals,  containing 
boric,  zirconic,  stannic  arid  thoric  acid  (B,0^,  ZrO,,  SnO,,  ThO,), 
and  also  fluorine  and  chlorine ;  and  that  Brogger  has  established 
the  following  four  phases  of  the  vein-formation :  (1)  the  phase 
of  magmatic  solidification ;  (2)  the  principal  phase  of  pneuma- 

*  ZeUteh./.  J&ytL  ».  Mm.,  toL  xvi.,  1890. 
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tolytic  solidification ;  (3)  the  phase  of  the  formation  of  zeohtes; 
(4)  the  phase  of  the  fluocarbonates,  carbonates,  et<;.  We  note 
also  that  these  veins  are  to  be  considered  as  contact  phe- 
nomena. 

Here  we  learn,  on  one  hand,  the  action  of  the  aqueooa  hy- 
drochloric-hydrofluoric solution  in  the  angite-syenite  magma, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  stages  of  the  vein-formation, 
in  which  the  influence  of  (a)  chlorides  and  fluorides,  (6)  water, 
(c)  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  is  operative. 

From  this  brief  digresaion  outside  the  field  of  ore-depoaita, 
strictly  so  called,  we  return  to  consider 

Ore-Deposits  of  ConiacUMeiamorpkk  Origin. — These  we  may 
more  briefly  call  "  contact^eposita,"  in  a  limited  sense  of  that 
term.  As  examples,  we  may  take  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  the 
Enstiania  re^on,  bordering  the  post-Silurian  (pretty  certainly 
Devonian)  granites ;  also  those  of  southern  Hungary  (at  Vaskd 
or  Moravitza,  Dognaska,  etc.,  in  the  Banat),  bordering  the  late 
Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  banatite  eruptives;  also  those  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  near  Tertiary  eruptives,  particularly  granite ;  and 
those  of  Dielette,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  France.* 

The  characteristics  of  this  group  of  deposits  are : 

The  ores  (mainly  magnetite  and  specular  hematite,  yet  often 
also  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.)  occur  within  the  meta- 
morphosed contact-zone  of  deep  eruptives,  especially  granite. 
Frequently  they  lie  almost  immediately  at  the  boundary  between 
the  eruptive  and  the  country-rock;  frequently  from  0.5  to  2 
kilom.  from  that  boundary,  and  sometimes  even  farther  awaj 
(horizontally) ;  but  never  outside  of  the  metamorphosed  zone. 
Not  seldom  they  are  found  in  fragments  of  metamorphosed  slate 
or  limestone,  which  have  torn  loose,  and  surrounded  by  the 
adjacent  eruptive. 

More  particularly,  the  ores  occur  in  limestones,  marly  slates 
and  ordinary  clay-slates,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  usaal 

*  I  believe  that  numerous  ore-deponito  belong  in  this  group  of  «>iitact^]epiMil& 
But  it  Ib  sufficient  here  to  deaciibe  the>ie  from  tjrpicsl  representAlives,  upon  the 
following  authorities :  For  the  Kristiania  region,  the  studies  ot  Th.  Ejenilf  um! 
mj  own  earlier  ones  (with  referencea  in  the  ZeiUeh.  /.  pmit.  Oeologie  for  1894,  pp. 
177,  464,  and  1895,  p.  164) ;  for  the  Banat  Iwhich  I  have  also  fiaited  penonallri 
with  Prof.  F.  BeTMihlag  ot  Berlin),  the  work  of  B.  t.  Cotta  (1864)  and  Edward 
Rdg88  (Antliti  der  EnU) ;  for  the  Elba  deposits,  the  inTeatJgadoDi  of  B.  Lotti;  tad 
for  the  Fieoch  depoute,  a  deacription  bj  Uichel-L^jr. 
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contact-miDeralB,  garnet,  veeuviaaite,  scapolite,  woUastonite, 
augite,  hornblende,  mica,  etc. — and  also  (in  the  clay-elates)  by 
chiastolite,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  phenomena  of  contact>-^ 
metamorpbosiB  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere,  except  that  the 
minerals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ores  are  developed  as 
very  large  individuals;  i.e.,  these  ores  have  occasioned  a  con- 
tact>-inetaniorphiBm  of  high  potency. 

Sometimes  the  ore-deposits  are  traversed  by  apophyses  of  the 
eruptive,  such  as  veins  of  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  etc. 

The  Kristiania  Deposits.- — A  study  of  the  Kristiania  contacts 
deposits  indicates  that  the  formation  of  the  ores  preceded  the 
solidification  of  the  granitic  magma.  Even  when  the  ores  occur 
in  slates  immediately  adjacent  to  the  granite,  or  in  the  small 
Silurian  fragments  completely  sarrounded  by  granite,  they  are 
never  found  also  in  the  granite  itself.  This  is  to  be  simply  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  from  the  still  liquid  magma  the 
ores  were  "  blown  into  "•  the  a<^oining  rigid  rocks.  If  they 
had  been  introduced  later,  they  would  have  been  deposited  in 
the  granite  also.  In  the  Kristiania  field,  the  contactores  are 
foond  in  pre-granitic  rocks  of  all  kinds — not  only  in  limestones, 
pure  and  impure,  and  clay-elates,  bat  also  in  Archean  gneiss 
and  pre-granitic  porphyry-outflows.  Hence  this  final  depoeition 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  adjacent 
rocks.  The  presence  in  theee  deposits  of  granitic  apophyses, 
already  mentioned,  is  another  proof  that  they  were  formed  be- 
fore the  solidification  of  the  granite. 

"We  conclude,  further,  that  the  material  of  the  ores  was  de- 
rived, not  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  but  from  the  eruptive 
magma.  In  the  first  place,  their  chemical  composition  (in  the 
Kristiania  region,  as  often  elsewhere,  showing  a  predominance, 
now  of  iron,  now  of  copper,  or,  again,  of  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  asso- 
ciated with  some  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.)  is  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  country-rock.  In  the  second  place,  we  often 
find  the  ores  in  rock-fragments,  completely  surrounded  by  gran- 
ite,t  eo  email  that  they  could  not  have  furnished  the  requisite 
amount  of  ore-material. 

Oontact-metamorphism  is  usually  referred,  in  accordance  with 

*  I  adopt  tfaU  exprsMdon  (emgeblaten)  from  mj  deoe>s«d  teacher,  Th.  Kjemlf. 
t  Of  106  old  ntioes  and  proapectiug-piU  in  the  Kristiania  diatrict,  16  per  cent- 
are  in  gmalL  Silurian  nuuaea,  completel]'  enclosed  in  the  granite ;  20  per  teat-  iror 
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all  probability,  to  the  action  of  heated  steam  escaping  from  the 
eruptive  magma  and  pressed  into  the  surrounding  rocks,  where 
^t  produces  a  re-crystallization,  in  moat  cases  without  notable 
addition  or  subtraction  of  material.  Contact  ore-deposits  form 
a  special  class  of  this  metamorphism  (involving  "  ferrizatioii," 
etc.),  and  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  metallic  compounds 
in  the  heated  steam. 

Other  Contaet-Depoaita. — There  ia  thus  a  cioae  analogy  be- 
tween such  contact  ore-depoaita  aa  those  of  £j-iatiaiiia,  the  Banat, 
Elba,  etc.,  on  one  hand,  and  the  tin-ore  veina  on  the  other — the 
latter  being  excluaivelj,  and  the  former  m^nly,  connected  with 
granite  eruptiona.  Indeed,  there  are  also  numerona  interme- 
diate transitional  cases  between  theae  two.  "We  may  mention 
as  inatances  the  "  tourmalinization  "  within  zones  of  contact- 
metamorphism,  well  known  in  Saxony,  and  the  similar  "  azin- 
itization  "  of  contact-metamorphic  zones  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
A.  Lacroix  has  recently  described.  In  these  cases,  that  is  to  aay, 
the  boro-silicates,  so  well  known  in  tjn- veins, have  been  conveyed 
in  great  abundance  into  the  metamorphosed  zone.  Floorepar, 
tourmaline,  axinite,  et«.,  as  well  aa  the  scapolite  (which  contains 
Na  CI),  have  also  been  fonnd  in  our  contactnlepoaits  of  iron-ore ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  specular  iron  ia  aometam^  abundant 
in  cassiterite-veins. 

Moreover,  there  are  metamorpbic  contact  ore-deposits  (chw- 
acterized  by  garnet,  augite,  hornblende,  etc.)  which,  beddes 
magnetite,  specular  hematite,  and  aulphide-orea  of  copper,  lead 
and  zinc,  carry  alao  caesiterite,  with  its  usual  accompanying 
minerals.  An  instance  is  Pitkaranta  in  Finland,  where,  accord- 
ing to  A.  E.  Tornebohm,  the  order  of  deposition  was  (1)  iron- 
oi-e ;  (2)  tin-ore ;  (3)  copper-ore.  Another  instance  is  furnished 
.  by  the  "  bed-impregnations  "  near  granite,  at  Schwarzenberg  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  recently  described  by  K.  Dalmer,*  which  canj 
as  ore-minerals  magnetite,  specular  iron,  pyrites,  galena,  nno- 
blende,  etc.,  with  caesiterite,  wolframite,  etc.,  further  accom- 
panied by  pyroxene,  actinoUte,  garnet,  epidote,  woIlaet«nit^ 
veauvianite,  etc.,  with  fluorite,  axinite  and  titanite.     Under 

medifUet/  upon  or  oeu-  the  cootact  between  these  rocke ;  44  per  ceaL  withio  the 
oontact-ione,  hat  tarther  a.tn.-j  ttom  the  granite ;  «iid  20  per  cent,  in  Areheen 
rock  and  pre-gnmitic  porpb/iy  overflowB,  near  the  bolder  of  the  gniiite. 
*  ZeOath.  f.  prakt.  OtologU,  1897,  p.  266. 
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this  head  belongs  perhaps  also  the  pecaliar  occarrence  of  cae- 
Biterite  and  iron-ore  in  limeatone  near  Campiglia  in  TaBcaoy,* 
2.5  kilom.  from  a  toarmaline-beaiiDg  granite. 

Chemical  History. — Chemically,  however,  the  prouesses  form- 
ing each  contact-deposits  of  iron-ore,  on  one  hand,  and  the  cas- 
Biterite-Teins  on  the  other,  must  have  been  different  As  already 
observed,  the  material  of  the  latter  was  derived  through  magmatic 
extraction  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  .hydrofluoric  (and  hydro- 
chloric) acid;  but  in  the  ordinary,  non-stanniferous  contactr 
deposits  of  iron-ore  the  elements  characteristic  of  the  caaeiterite- 
veiuB  (8n,  "W,  U,  Li,  Be,  B,  etc.)  are  almost  or  wholly  wanting, 
and,  as  a  rule,  fluorine  is  scantily  represented.  For  these  cases, 
therefore,  an  extraction  by  hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric  acid 
ia  apparently  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  assume 
that  the  magmatic  water  it«elf  has  here  played  a  specially  ener- 
getic part,  and  has  extracted  iron  from  the  magma.  .  The  de- 
tuled  explanation  is  still  an  open  question,  in  connection  with 
which  I  may  recall  the  theoretical  proposition  of  Arrheniua, 
already  quoted,  that  the  water  of  the  magma  "  acts,  relatively 
to  SiO„  as  a  strong  acid." 

Pjfritie  Deposits. — As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  contacts 
deposits,  I  mention  the  pyritic  deposits,  typically  represented 
at  VigBnae,  Roros,  Sulitelma,  etc.,  in  Norway;  Rio  Tinto, 
Tharsia  and  San  Domingo,  in  Spain  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
Portugal;  Agordo  in  Lombardy;  Schmollnitz  in  X.Hungary; 
etc.     To  tliese  I  would  reckon  also  Rammelsberg  in  the  Harz. 

Concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits,  opinions  notori- 
ously differ.  Some  observers  assert  a  sedimentary  origin,  while, 
in  accordance  with  many  others  preceding  me,t  I  ascribe  the 
deposits  to  after-processes,  following  eruptive  intruBionB,| 

These  deposits,  which  almost  always  have  an  apparently 
stratiform  character,  occur  only  either  in  rocks  fully  altered  by 
dynamic  metamorphism  or  in  formations  somewhat  less  power- 
folly  compressed,  and,  generally,  in  close  relation  with  erup- 

•  Dewuibed  b;  B.  Lotti  and  E.  IMmer,  Zeittdi.  f.  praJcL  OtologU,  letM,  p.  400. 

t  Til.  Ejenilf  in  S'orway,  K.  A.  Loaaen  In  Oerman;,  L.  de  Lannajr  Id  Fnaot, 
Ooualo  J  Tarin  in  Spain,  etc. 

J  For  m7  own  works  on  this  qoMtion,  see  Zeiiack.  f.  praJO.  OeotogU,  1894  (Botm 
and  Bammelsberg)  and  189B  (Haelva).  I  woald  mention  also  the  BtadiM  of  F. 
Klockmann,  who  defenda  the  sedimentary  hypotheaia,  Id.  tor  1896,  p.  35,  and 
't.d.k.  prcoM.  Aiad.  d.  Wm.,  Berlin,  18M,  pp.  1173-1181. 
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tives.  This  last  feature  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  namer- 
OU8  Norwe^an  depoeits  scattered  between  59°  20'  and  70°  of 
N.  lat.,  along  the  old  moantain-range  which  consists  of  Cambro- 
Silurian  slates,  probably  folded  in  the  middle  Paleozoic  (Devo- 
nian) age.  Their  distribution  is  such,  however,  that  they  ap- 
pear only  in  those  parts  of  the  range  where  considerable 
outbreaks  of  eruptive  rocks  (gabbro,  often  accompanied  by  a 
granite  rich  in  Bo<la)  took  place,  at  abont  the  period  of  the 
mountain-folding. 

Of  28  Norwegian  pyrites-deposits,  enumerated  in  my  treatiee 
of  1894,  26  were  proved  to  lie  very  near,  or  actually  within, 
regions  of  compressed  gabbro.  I  can  now  add  that  in  one  of 
the  two  cases  then  excepted  we  have  found  the  eruptive  rock 
near  the  mine.  Since  the  deposits,  moreover,  are  independent 
of  the  age  of  the  slates  (mostly  phyllite-  and  mica-elates),  their 
genetic  relation  to  the  emptives  is  indisputable. 

Some  of  them  occur  on  shearing-planes  in  the  compressed 
gabbro;  but  the  great  m^ority  are  in  the  slates  surrounding  it, 
most  frequently  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  500  meters  from 
the  eruptive  border,  and  rarely  somewhat  farther  away. 

We  may  note,  farther,  that  the  pyritic  deposits  themselves 
(as  has  been  shown  by  A.  W.  Stelzner  and  others)  have  some- 
times been  compressed — i.e.,  they  were  completely  formed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  folding  of  the  mountain-chain.  Moreover, 
in  many  places  they  are  traversed  by  apophyses  of  the  emp- 
tives, i.e.,  they  were  formed  before  the  solidification  of  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  eruptive  magma. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  Norwegian 
pyritic  deposits  are  to  be  classed  as  phenomena  of  contact- 
metamorphism  connected  with  the  gabbro  and  its  peculiar 
accompanying  granite,  and  that  their  bed-like  appearance 
must  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gabbro  eruption 
during  the  long  period  of  mountain-folding.  The  ores  were 
thus  formed  under  extremely  high  pressure,  which  favored 
their  introduction  up  and  along  existing  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion. 

The  analogy  of  these  cases  with  those  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tact-depoBits  already  described  covers  also  the  origin  of  the 
ore-material,  which  we  must  assume  to  have  been  somehow 
extracted  from  the  eruptive  magma.     This  view  is  supported 
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by  (1)  their  independence  of  the  adjacent  slatea;  (2)  their 
formation  immediately  after  the  gabbro  eruption ;  and  (3)  the 
resemblance  of  their  material  to  that  of  the  nickel-pyrrhotite 
deposits,  considered  to  be  productB  of  magmatic  secrelion.  The 
chemico-mineralogicftl  difference  between  the  two  claeses  ie, 
that  in  the  magmatically  secreted  pyrrhotite  deposits  nickel 
predominates  over  copper,  while  in  the  pyritic  deposits  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Yet  in  chemical  respects  there  exist 
complete  intermediate  transitional  occnrrences,  which  I  hope  to 
describe  at  some  future  day. 

The  detailed  explanation  of  the  magmatic  extraction  form- 
ing the  pyritic  deposits  is  an  entirely  open  question ;  but  we 
may  conceive  it  to  be  the  combined  action  of  water  with  a 
snlphur-compound. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Norwegian  pyritic  deposits  holds 
good,  I  believe,  in  its  main  features,  though  with  modifica- 
tions of  detail,  for  the  other  deposits  of  this  class,  mentioned 
above. 

Veins  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Lead-Ore. — These  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  groups :  (I)  relatively  recent  gold  and  silver, 
or  silver-lead  veins ;  (2)  old  silver-lead  veins ;  (S)  old  gold- 
veins. 

Gold-  and  Silver-  or  Silver-Lead-Veiris  of  Later  Age. — As  rep- 
resentatives of  this  class  we  may  name  those  of  Nagyig- 
Verespatak  in  Transylvania;  Sehemnitz-Kremnitz  and  Nagy- 
banya-Kapnik  in  upper  Hungary  (all  of  which  lie  along  the 
Karpathian  range) ;  Cripple  Creek,  and  many  other  Colorado 
occurrences  in  the  Boulder,  San  Juan,  Silver  Cliff,  Rosita 
and  other  districts ;  the  Horn  Silver  and  many  mines  in  Beaver 
county,  Utah;  the  Comstock,  Esmeralda,  etc.,  in  Nevada;  and 
Sao  Bernardino  in  California;  the  districts  of  Durango,  Fres- 
nillo,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Pachuca,  etc.,  in  Mexico ;  Cerro  de 
Pasco  in  Peru ;  Potosi,  Huachuca,  Oruro,  etc.,  in  Bolivia,  and 
many  others  along  the  South  American  Andes;  the  Coromandel 
peninsula  (Hauraki)  in  New  Zealand ;  and,  finally,  many  places 
in  Japan.  This  list,  though  far  from  complete,  may  serve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  wide  distribution  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  deposits  of  this  group. 

Its  general  features  were  first  described  by  F.  v.  Kichthofeu, 
forty  years  ago.     We  may  also  refer  here  to  the  work  of  E. 
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SueBB,*  and  to  Domerous  treatiseB  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent deeades. 

The  younger  gold-  and  silver-vetna  stand  closely  related  to 
recent  (especially  Tertiary,  but  BometimeH  late  Mesozoic,  and 
occasionally  to  Quaternary)  eruptive  rockB-f  But  they  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  of  the  recent  eruptives.  Many  occnr  in 
andeeitea;  others  in  dacites;  others,  again,  in  qaartz-trachytea, 
rhyolites,  etc.,  and  some  in  phonolites;  bo  that  they  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  products  of  general  volcanic  activity.  In 
&ct,  they  belong,  aa  a  rule,  in  each  dietrict  to  the  latest,  or  one 
of  the  latest,  epochs  of  volcanic  activity  for  that  district.  Hot 
springs,  solfataras,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  near  them. 

Very  often  they  carry  silver  and  gold  in  combination  (Corn- 
stock,  Schemnitz,  Kagybanya-Kapnik,  etc.),  the  gold  being 
sometimes  predominant,  with  little  silver  (Cripple  Creek,  Tran- 
sylvania), and  sometimes  vice  versa  (at  many  places  in  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  etc.).  Galena  is  in  some  cases  abundant,  but  often 
almost  or  wholly  absent  (Transylvania,  Cripple  Creek,  Coco- 
stock).  Ores  of  .copper  and  zinc  are,  as  a  rule,  scanty;  arsenic 
and  antimony  pretty  commou  ;  and  the  frequent  abundance  of 
arsenical  and  antimonial  sulphides  is  noteworthy. 

A  special  sub-group  is  formed  by  the  tin-bearing  silverOead- 
biamuth-ore  veins  of  Bolivia,  examined  some  years  ago  by  A. 
W.  8telzner,t  which  carry  cassiterite,  and  occaeioQally  also  the 
sulphide,  stannite,  while  the  accompanying  minerals  usual  in 
csssiterite-veiiis  are  wanting.  Cassiterite  has  been  found  also 
in  some  recent  ore-veins  in  Mexico  (and  woltramite  at  Kapnik, 
Hungary). 

Tellarium  occurs  abundantly  in  some  gold-veins  (Nagyag; 
Cripple  Creek  and  other  places  in  Xorth  America — especially 
in  Colorado;  Haurald,!^.  Z.),g  but  is  lacking,  wholly  or  nearly, 
in  most  cases.     Selenium  occurs  occasionally. 

The  gangue-minerals  are  chiefly  quartz  and  carbonate-spare, 
sometimes  heavy  spar  (barite).     Fluorite  is  usually  absent,  but 

*  Zakunfl  da  Ootda,  1677. 

t  What  folloiTE  ia  a  gammarj  of  aty  viem  m  ezpr«BMd  in  the  ZeUteJt.  f.  pnk. 
Otologu,  1898,  pp.  416-420,  and  1g»9,  pp.  10-12. 

t  ZeitKh,  d.d.gtot.  OfadltcK,  Bd.  xlii ,  61  (1897).  PobUihed  mfier  SteliDv'i 
death  b;  Bergeat 

J  The  large  tellurium-gold- vetna  at  Kalgoorlie,  W.  AiuL,  probably  beIaiig,iM( 
to  thia  younger  group,  but  to  the  older  one  above  mantioMd. 

C.o.».|c 
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occurs  here  and  there  in  abundance,  e.g.,  in  the  celebrated  tellu- 
rium-gold field  of  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,*  and  in  the  Judith 
mountains,  Montana. 

Of  the  characteristic  alteration  of  the  country-rock  along  the 
veins  to  pfopylite,  with  sericite,  kaolin,  carbonate-spars,  etc., 
Mr.  Liudgren's  recent  paper  ia  theae  Tranaactuma  gives  a  gen- 
eral account.  I  shall  say  more  concerning  it  in  the  next  part 
of  this  paper. 

The  Older  Lead-Silver  Veins,  and  the  Older  6old-V«n8. — 
The  lead-silver  deposits  of  Freiberg,  Annaberg  and  Schneeberg 
in  the  Erzgdnrge;  Clauethal  and  Andreaeberg  in  the  Harz; 
Kongsberg  in  Norway;  Frzibram  in  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  adso 
the  old  gold-quartz  veins  of  the  Mother  lode  in  Cal.,  Berezowsk 
in  the  Urals,  et«.,  show  in  numerous  instances  an  undeniable 
dependence  upon  eruptive  processes  and  mountain-foldings. 
But  here  also  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  universal  relation 
between  a  ^ven  kind  of  vein  and  any  particnlar  eruptive  rock. 
The  silver-ore  veins,  for  instance,  occur  in  connection  now  with 
basic,  now  with  acid  emptiona. 

Between  these  older  and  the  younger  veins  there  are  several 
well-known  differences.  The  presence  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
in  considerable  proportions  of  each,  displayed  by  many  of  the 
more  recent  veins,  hae  never  been  observed,  so  &r  as  I  know, 
in  the  older  ones. 

Again,  the  older  veins  do  not  exhibit  the  propylitization  of 
the  country-rock,  so  characteristic  of  the  later  ones ;  but  there  is, 
instead,  in  many  cases,  ae  described  by  Lindgren,  a  somewhat 
similar  alteration  (carbonatization  or  aerioitization).  Moreover, 
the  quantity  of  sulphides  or,  generally,  of  compoundB  of  arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth  (and,  in  Bolivia,  of  tin)  ie,  on  the  whole, 
not  BO  large  in  the  older  ae  in  the  later  veins. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  differences,  we  must, 
in  studying  the  question  of  genesis,  emphasize  rather  the  anal- 
o^es  between  the  two  classes.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  signifi- 
cant similarity  in  many  respects  between  the  late  lead-silver- 

*  Bom«  American  obserTera  hftve  usumed  a  genetic  relation  lietwea)  fluor-ipar 
and  tellnrimn  (or  tb«  l«llaride  gold-orea).  Thi«  I  cannot  accept,  in  view  of  the 
abfence  of  fluor-ipar  from  other  gold-tell  orinm  districts.  There  b  no  trace  of  it 
■t  Nagyag,  and,  so  tar  ta  I  know,  none,  or  in  saj  event  verj  little,  at  Kalgnorlie 
andHaaiakL 
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gold-veiDB  of  Schemnitz  and  the  old  lead-silver  veins  of  Glaus- 
thai  ;  between  Zacatecas,  Fachaca,  etc.,  in  Mexico,  and  the  "  no- 
ble "  quartz-formation  of  Freiberg,  etc.  By  reaaon  of  these 
mineralogical  arguments,  Prof.  R.  Beck,  in  hia  new  treatise,* 
does  not  separate  the  older  and  younger  vein-groups,  but  de- 
scribes them  together  in  categories  determined  by  their  min- 
eralogicHl  character,  such  as  the  pyritous  lead-formation,  the 
carbonate-spathic  lead-formation,  the  barytio  lead-formation,  the 
precious  (silver)  quartz-formation,  the  noble  silver-copper  for 
mation,  etc 

In  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  veins  should  be  reck- 
oned ae  belonging  to  the  older  or  the  younger  group.  For  in- 
stance, the  deposits  of  Pontgibaud,  in  central  France,  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  old  galena-veins,  but  lie,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  far  from  the  lat«  ernptives  of  Auvei^e, 
and  parallel  with  the  volcanic  fissure  of  that  field. 

As  L.  de  Launay  has  pointed  out,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
older  and  newer  gold-ailver-lead-veins  have  a  mutual  relation 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  formerly  so-called  "old"  and  "  jonng" 
eruptives,  which  are  now  distinguished  as  deep  or  outflowing, 
their  structural  differences  being  ascribed  to  crystallization  at 
different  depths.     To  this  subject  I  shall  recur  later. 

Source  of  the  Ore. — We  may  now  inquire,  Wlience  comes  the 
ore  of  these  veins  ? 

For  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  ones,  we  may  declare 
that  a  clear  genetic  connection  with  eruptive  rocks  can  be  estab- 
lished. In  some  eruptive  districts  the  latest  eruptives  of  the 
series  exposed  are  even  later  than  the  ore-veins ;  hence  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter  must  have  occurred  during  the  eruptive 
epoch. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  the  &ct  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  veins  are  generally  independent  of  the  pctro- 
graphic  nature  of  the  country-rock,t  I  think  we  are  warranted, 
in  this  department  also,  in  assuming,  as  a  working-hypotbeus, 
that  the  ore-material  was  extracted  from  a  magma.  With  re- 
gard to  the  younger  veins  especially,  we  must  keep  in  mind  a 
possible  extraction  from  a  laccolitic  magma  iti  depth. 

*  Lehre  nm  dea  ErAxgtriiaUea,  1901. 

t  In  maaj  eases  tbere  is  a  dependence  on  the  coontrj-rook,  th«  Datura  of  whkk 
has  favorad  oTc-depoeition — w,  for  ioatance,  in  the  I&hlbandi  of  Koagibwg. 

Goiwlc 
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In  Bupport  of  this  hypothesis,  we  may  cite  the  transitioDal  or 
tntermediate  occurrences  between  the  ca8siterit«-  and  the  sil- 
Ter-Iead-veins.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  the  tin-,  the  tin-copper-  and 
the  galena-veins  are  so  closely  related  topogr^hically  and  geo- 
logically that  a  common  origin  must  be  assumed  for  them.  Thu 
same  is  true  of  the  ca^iterite-veins  and  the  varioas  silver-lead 
ore-formations  of  the  Erzgtbirge;  and  the  peculiar  tin-bearing 
silver-lead  veins  of  Bolivia  may  be  recalled  in  this  connection. 

These  intermediate  groups  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there 
can  have  been  no  absolute  essential  difference  between  the 
genesis  of  the  cassiterite-  and  that  of  the  silver-lead-veins.  If 
the  tin-veins  are  to  be  explained  by  magmatic  extraction,  the 
silver-lead  veins  may  not  be  attributable  to  the  work  of  under- 
ground water. 

We  refer,  also,  to  a  recent  paper  by  E.  Hussak,*  describing 
an  auriferous  pyritic  quartz-bed-vein  at  Faseagem  in  Brazil, 
and  asserting  that  this  vein  ie  to  be  considered  as  an  ultra-acid 
granitic  apophyse. 

Between  the  ordinary  quartz^veins,  deposited  from  aqueous 
solutions  (and  at  high  temperature),  and  the  granitic  apophyses, 
rich  in  aqueous  solution  and  highly  siliceous,  there  seem  to  be 
gradual  transitionary  types. 

"We  may  also  recall  the  fact  that  ore-veins  often  continue  to 
a  great  depth.  As  will  be  shown  later  on,  mining  is  carried  on 
iu  many  places  at  a  depth  of  not  merely  0.76  to  1.25  kilom., 
but,  in  fact,  as  referred  to  the  original  surface,  8,  4,  5,  perhaps 
6  kilom. 

The  minerals  in  veins  and  the  alterations  of  country-rocks 
show,  in  many  cases,  that  the  solutions  in  the  vein-fissures  were 
specially  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and  compounds  of  sulphur  (hy- 
drogen and  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphates,  etc.),  and  to  these  is 
often  added  an  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid.  As  factors  in 
magmatic  extraction  for  such  cases  we  would  assume,  therefore, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  compounds  of  sulphur,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, not  hydrofluoric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

O^pper-Ore  Deposits. — The  copper-ore  veins  in  or  near  eruptive 
rocks  («.^,,  Bntte,  Mont,  and  Cornwall),  and  also  the  quicksilver- 
depouts,  permit  the  adoption  of  a  similar  genetic  hypothesis. 


•  ZtktA./.  pnid.  QtaL,  1898,  p.  I 
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Conclusions.— That  the  ore-deposits  first  meDtioned  above,  viz., 
the  titanic  iron-oreB  in  gabbro,  the  chromite-oecurrences  in  peri- 
dotites,  the  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits  in  gabbro,  etc.,  were 
formed  by  magmatic  extraction,  I  think  I  have  scientifically 
proved  beyond  doubt;  and  I  believe  that  the  magmatic-extractiou 
theory  advanced  for  the  cassiterite-  and  apatite-veins  is  in  iu 
main  proposition  correct.  For  the  ore-deposits  subseqaently 
considered — the  contact-deposits,  the  pyritic  deposits,  the  gold- 
veins,  silver-lead  veins,  copper-ore  veins,  etc. — the  views  here 
offered  become  confessedly  more  and  more  hypothetical.  But 
they  have  much  in  their  favor ;  and  even  if,  following  in  partic- 
ular the  French  observers,  I  have  here  ascribed  to  magmatic- 
extraction  too  great  a  significance,  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that 
the  hypothesis  is  worthy  of  thorough  scientific  discussion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  add  emphatically  that,  beyond 
doubt,  numerous  ore-depoeits  may  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  underground  waters,  so  comprehensively  investigated 
and  described  by  Van  Hise ;  e.g.,  many  deposits  of  iron-  and 
manganese^res ;  the  veins  of  nickel  Bilicate  (gamierite) ;  pretty 
certainly  also  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  many 
other  occurrences. 

The  precise  tracing  of  the  boundary  between  eruptive  aftes- 
action  and  the  work  of  the  underground  waters  is  a  labor  for 
the  future. 

in.    The  Nature  of  the  Orb-Bolutions    in  Vsih-Fissdrbs, 

AND  THE  MkTABOMATIC  ALTERATIONS  ALONG  TBB  ObB-VbINS. 

The  composition  of  these  solutions  may  be  deduced:  (1) 
from  the  association  of  minerals  in  veins,  and  their  relative 
order  of  individualization  (Breithanpt's  "  paragenesiB  ") ;  and 
(2)  from  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock  proceeding  from 
the  vein-fisBures. 

7%e  Association  of  Vem-Miner(Us. 
Upon  a  knowledge  of  the  quantitative  relations  among  the 
various  minerals  which  crystallized  from  the  same  soIutioQ  we 
may  base  a  conception  of  the  physico-chemical  mass-actione 
obtaining  in  the  solution.  For  example,  if  a  vein  consists 
chiefly  of  calcite,  with  a  little  silver-glance,  the  silver,  as  well  sb 
the  calcium,  must  have  been  present  originally  as  AgHCO, 
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and  CaH^CO,),  respectively,  in  an  aqneous  solution  of  carbonic 
acid,  from  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  silver  waa  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  sulphide.  8uch  a  case  is  furnished  by  the 
deposits  of  Kongsberg,  Norway.* 

By  parallel  investigations  of  the  paragenesis  of  the  veins  and 
the  metasomatism  of  the  country-rock,  supported  by  experi- 
ments in  mineral  synthesis,  the  chemical  nature  of  vein-solu- 
tions can  be  fairly  well  determined.  The  data  at  our  disposal 
are  now  so  abundant  that  this  question  must  soon  be  ripe  for 
final  scientific  decision. 

Deposition  of  the  Vein-Minerals. 

These  have  generally  crystallized  under  high  pressare  and 
somewhat  elevated  temperature.  Under  present  conditions  a 
depth  of  1  kilom.  in  the  earth's  crust  represents  an  increase  of 
about  276  atm.  in  preraure,  and  30°  C.  in  temperature.  In 
many  ore-veins,  as  will  be  shown  lat«r,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  ntinerals  were  formed  at  a  depth  below  the  original  sur&ce 
of  3,  4,  or  5  kilom.,  or  perhaps  more.  If  we  assume  4  kilora., 
and  conditions  like  those  of  the  present  day,  there  must  have 
been  a  pressure  of  about  1000  atm.,  and  a  temperature  about 
120°  C.  higher  than  at  the  surface. 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  in  the  exceedingly  numerous 
'  deposits  connected  in  some  way  with  eruptive  processes,  and 
often,  indeed,  formed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  eruptive  activ- 
ity,  the  nearness  of  the  igneous  rocks  must  have  caused  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  (and  also  of  pressure  ?).  This  is  often 
so  great  as  to  exceed  for  heavy  compounds  the  "  critical  tem- 
perature," as  shown  for  a  few  substances  in  the  following  list. 


CrUieai   Temperatures. 

IXK.C. 

H^,     .        . 

.    864                HCl, 

HA      -       ■ 

.    100                  AsCl.,       .        . 

O^      .        . 

.        .      81                  8ia„         .        .        . 

CO,  («biwt)   . 

.     UO                    8na„         .         .         . 

BO„      .        . 

.     167                  TIO,. 

We  note  especially  that  the  critical  temperature  of  water 
occurs  at  864°  (or,  according  to  earlier  determinations,  375") — 

*  8m  Ztiitek.f.  praM.  QtoloffU  for  April  And  Haj,  189B.    ConcerntDg  Ihe  tolu- 
bill^  of  dlret  carbonate  u  AgHCO,  in  irster  conluDing  tree  carbonic  add,  (M 
a  tnatiae  br  Chr.  A.  Manater,  dted  b;  P.  EruBch,  /d.,  1896,  p.  108.       /  -      ^  ^K 
42  ^--lOOglC 
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a  temperature  which  certainly  muet  have  been  exceeded  by 
magmatic  aolutioiia  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  magma.  In 
their  upward  course — especially  determined,  perhaps,  by  their 
lower  ppecific  gravity — the  solutions  cool ;  and  (partly  by  vir- 
tue of  this  cooling,  and  partly  through  the  encountering  of 
various  mutually  reacting  substances)  the  minerals  are  Bncces- 
eively  precipitated. 

Alteration  of  tfie  Couniry-Bock. 
The  scientific  study  of  this  phenomenon  of  vein-walls  wm 
begun  in  the  '408  by  Klie  de  Beaumont,  A.  Dauhree  and  others; 
yet  Waldemar  Lindgren's  recent  admirable  paper*  gives  us  for 
the  first  time  a  aysteraatic  scientific  summary  of  the  tranefor- 
matious  which  it  involves.  Mr.  Lindgren's  classification  of 
veins  according  to  metaeomatic  processes  I  here  condense  for 
convenient  reference. 

II)  Topaz-caasiterite  ;  (2;  scapolitic  apstite  ;  (3)  lourmalinic gold-copper;  |4)lu- 
otitic  gol d -copper ;  (6)  propjiitic  guld  and  silver;  (6)  fluori tic  gold  telluriBm; 
(7)  sericiticand  kaoliniu  gold  &nd  silver  ;  (8)  aericitio  and  calcitjc  gold  and  olver; 
(9)  ulidc  and  calcitic  quicksilver  ;  (10)  sericitic  copper-ail ver ;  (U)  ailiciE  and 
Jolomitic  ailver-lend  ;  (12)  sideritic  ailver-Iead  ;  (13)  aericitic  aiUer-lead  ;(11)  «o- 
lilic  copper  and  ailTer. 

Having  busied  myself  somewhat  with  this  class  of  problems, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  include  here  my  attempt  at  a  claasiti- 
cation  of  the  metaeomatic  processes  caused  by  ore-8olutionB.t 

Classification  of  Metasomatic  Alterations. 

1.  Alterations  forming  greisen,  mica-rock,  caasiterite-roclt, 
tourmaline-rock,  topaz-rock,  etc. 

2.  Scapolitization. 

3.  Propylitization  (with  chloritization,  etc.). 

4.  Kaolinization. 

5.  Sericitization. 

6.  Carbonatization  (with  dolomitization,  etc.). 

•  "  Metasomatic  Processes,"  etc.,  TYant.,  m.,  578 ;  this  voL,  pp.  498-612. 

t  Taken  from  tbe  manuacript  of  a  half-finlBhed  paper  which  I  began  to  «rile 
a  fear  or  two  ago.  But  I  ma;  refer  also  to  my  article  in  the  ZtiUiA.  f.pnb. 
OtotiHfle,  Nob.  4,  II  and  12  ot  1896,  and  No.  12  of  1898, 

The  term  "carbonatization,"  which  waa  new  tome,  I  took,  a  few  yeara  ago,  from 
W.  Lindgren'B  paper,  "  Characteriatio  Featnrea  of  California  Gold-QuartiVdot" 
{BiM.  Otol.  S«^  cf  Am.,  1896,  vol.  vi.,  p.  221J  ;  and  1  now  add,  still  followiDg 
Lindgran,  the  term  dolomitiiation  (aa  a  proc«M  oocurring  along  ore-v^ai). 

Goiwlc 
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7.  Silicification. 

8.  Zeolitization. 

9.  iDtense  contsct-metamorphiem. 

I  would  mention  also  the  formation  of  alum-stone ;  quartz- 
alunite  rocks;  quartz-diaapore  rocks,  etc.  ;*  and  also  the  forma- 
tion of  bauxites,  etc.  But  I  do  not  know  that  these  changes 
have  been  anywhere  observed  in  genetic  relation  with  ore-veins. 

Between  Lindgren's  classification  and  this  one  previously 
written,  though  not  published,  by  myself,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  striking  resemblance.  My  final  heading,  "Intense  contaet- 
metamorpbism,"  is  not  included  by  Lindgreu;  but  I  believe 
that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  connection,  not,  indeed,  with 
the  vein-fissures  which  he  discusses,  but  with  the  contact-de- 
posits described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper. 

Additional  C^aervatwma. 

To  Lindgren's  thorough  treatise  I  venture  to  add,  by  way 
of  complement  and  confirmation,  a  few  isolated  and  tragmen- 
tary  observations. 

Kaotinizatian. — Ae  is  well-known,  A.  Daubrfeef  called  atten- 
tion to  the  feet  that  many  of  the  principal  kaolin-deposits  in 
Cornwall,  central  France  and  the  Erzgebirge  accompany  the 
tin-ore  deposits  of  those  regions.  This  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  formation  of  kaolin,  like  that  of  cassiterite, 
must  be  explained  in  some  way  by  the  action  of  fluorides. 
Long  ago,  however,  Forchhammer  (1835)  and  Biechoff  (1855), 
followed  by  many  more  recent  authorities,  ascribed  kaoliniza- 
tion  to  the  attack  of  water  carrying  carbonic  acid;t  and  this 
must  be  the  correct  view,  for  the  following  reasons ;  (1)  kaolin- 
ization  is  in  many  cases  a  surfece-procees,  aftected  by  the  weak 
carbonic-acid  solutions  of  surface-waters;  (2)  at  somewhat 
greater  depths,  the  feldspars  of  the  rocks  are  often  converted 
by  similarly  weak  carbonic-acid  waters  into  kaoHn,  sericite,  etc., 
as  well  as  calcite.  Other  instances  may  be  pven,  in  which  the 
action  of  fluorides  is  excluded. 


•  See  W.  Cross,  "Geology  o(  Silver  Cliff,  elc,  Colo.,"   uid  B.  F.  Emmoiu, 
"  The  Mines  of  Cuaier  Co.,  Colo ,"  ITtA  Ann.  lUp.  V.  S.  Oeol-  Sur.,  1696. 
t  ^nda  Spilhttiqitet  dt  OMogie  EipirimenlaU,  1879  ;  Mid  also  in  his  eariier 

i  For  the  literatare  of  the  subject,  see  under  "  Kaolin,"  F.  Zirkel's  Ltkrb.  d. 

!,  1894,  w>L  m.  , 
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It  18  QOtoiiousIy  orthoclase  which  is  most  irequently  con- 
verted  into  kaolin.  Forchhammer  states  the  reaction  as  follows 
(in  the  old  notation,  which  I  retain) : 


Oithoclue, 
Subtncled,. 
Added,      . 


AIA, 


A1,0„ 


28iO„   aH,o 


Other  feldspars  and  silicates  of  alumina,  such  as  hornblende, 
au^te,  beryl,  topaz,  etc.,  are  known  to  be  occasionally  converted 
into  kaolin ;  but  the  study  of  the  primary  kaolin  occurrences 
of  granite  shows  that  the  potash-feldspar  is  much  more  easily 
or  rapidly  kaolinized  than  the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron 
(magnesia-mica,  etc.),  while  quartz  is  attacked  but  very  weakly 

A  few  years  ago,  near  Josingfjord,  at  Ekersund-^oggendal, 
4  or  5  kilom.  from  the  ilmenite-deposit  of  BlaaQeld-Sto^ 
gangen,  in  aouthem  Norway,  a  kaolin-deposit  in  labradorite- 
rock  was  discovered,  of  such  importance  that  it  is  now  worked 
commercially.  The  kaolin  was  formed  in  aitu  from  the  labrador- 
ite,  in  which  it  occurs  in  pre-glacial  fissures.  The  various 
stages  of  the  alteration  are  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of 
analyses  (hitherto  unpublished),  some  of  which,  unfortunately, 
are  not  complete : 

Analyses  of  Labradorite  and  the  Products  of  its  Kat^tazation. 
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(».«) 

(w.6e) 
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WOM 

NoTB. — Labradorite-rock  cohhibU  ovenrhdmliigljof  labndor-(eldsp«r(coi]Uia- 
ing  aboat  66. 2fi  per  cent  SiO,)  with  a  couple  of  per.  cenL  of  ilmenite  and  hjpw- 
nhene,  somewhat  more  richlj  concentrated  here  and  there  in  apolB.  Hence  Ibe 
relntivelj  high  percentage  of  HgO  in  Analjab  I.  of  labmdorite,  and  of  F<^  >" 
I,  of  kaolin. 

.,  ,.Cioo'..;lc 
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T&ken  together,  with  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study 
of  the  transitional  stages,  these  analyses  show:  (1)  that  ilmen- 
ite  and  hypersthene  resisted  attack  better  than  the  labrador- 
feldspar;  and  (2)  that  from  the  latter  its  alkali-silicates  were 
extracted. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  Na,0,  E,0,  CaO  and  MgO  (with 
some  SiO,  and  Fe,0,}  removed,  the  smaller  becomes  the  specific 
gravity.  That  of  the*  labradorite  unaltered  is  2.727;  of  the  ■' 
slightly  kaolinized,  2.666 ;  of  impure  kaolin,  still  showing  the 
feldspathic  structure  (Analysis  IV.  of  kaolin,  with  47.72  SiO,), 
2.254;  of  almost  pure  kaolin,  2.193  and  2.192;  and  of  the 
purest  kaolin  of  the  district,  2.178.  These  determinationB  hold 
for  the  porous  masses,  including  the  pores :  pure  non-porous 
kaolin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6. 

That  in  this  case  kaolinization  has  resulted  from  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  waters,  follows  from  the  fact  that  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  calcite  occurs  with  the  kaolin,  while  most  of  the 
}7a,0,  K,0,  CaO  and  MgO  (as  soluble  carbonates),  as  well  as 
the  dissolved  8iO„  have  been  entirely  removed. 

If  I  correctly  understand  Lindgren,  he  seems,  on  pp.  614  and 
664  of  his  paper,  to  intimate  that  stronger  agents,  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  may  have  operated  or  co-operated  to  form  kaolm. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  such  stronger 
agents,  especially  in  view  of  the  well-known  kaolinization,  by 
ordinary  weathering,  of  the  feldspars  of  rocks.  Moreover,  sul- 
phuric and  sulphurous  acid  appear  to  produce  transformations 
of  a  different  sort  (such  as  alunite,  etc). 

As  already  remarked,  kaolin  occurs  in  some  cassiterite-veins 
(as  well  aa  in  their  metasomatized  wall-rocks),  and  also  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  sulphide-ores.  Examples  are  found  at  Nagyag, 
Puda  and  other  places  in  Transylvania,  where  propylitization 
has  been  occasionally  accompanied,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  by 
kaolinization.  According  to  the  descriptions  of  Bela  von  Inkey 
and  Semper,  this  kaolinization  took  place  along  the  veins,  and 
was  independent  of  recent  weathering  by  surface-agencies.* 

*  See  B.  T.  Inker's  NayyAg  u.  Seine  LagertlaUen,  Budftpest,  1685 ;  and  Bergas- 
MMor  Semper's  Seiiriiffc  mr  KeiuUiiitt  der  Ooidlagertlaiten  des  SiAtnbSrgixltm  En- 
gebirgei,  in  th«  Abi,  d.  preua.  geoU  LaitdeicmtlaU,  1900,  p.  28.  Accordtiig  to 
Kolebeck'a  tuwlTaiR  (given  in  the  Oat.  Z./.  B.n.  niittenn.,  18S8,  >iid  referred  to 
l^  Undgren),  the  so-called  kaolin  of  14'agytigie  in  re«lit]'iiio«tl7aericiteorMridt« 
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This  seems  to  be  true  also  of  the  kaotinizatlon  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  dietrict,*  where  occasionallj  not  only  granite  bnt  also 
phonolite  and  andesitic  breccia  have  been  transformed  to 
kaolin.  That  this  is  kaolin,  and  not  sericite,  Hillebrand's 
analyses  prove. 

Again,  at  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  according  to  some  accounts,  - 
propylitization  has  been  accompanied,  here  and  there,  hy 
kaolinization.  For  additional  examples,  I  refer  to  Lindgren's 
paper,  under  "  Sericitic  and  Kaolinic  Gold  and  Silver  Veins," 
and  also  to  the  article  "Eaolin"  in  C.  Hintze's  Handbuch  der 
Mineralogie.  On  the  whole,  kaolinization  along  ore-veins  is 
rather  scanty. 

We  note,  then,  as  the  result  of  many  observations,  that  the 
formation  of  groisen  (bordering  cassiterite-veins),  and  also  pro- 
pylitization and  sericitization,  and  probably  silicification,  are 
accompanied  here  and  there  by  kaolinization,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  be  wholly  absent  in  cases  of  carbonatization 
(along  ore-veins),  or,  aa  Lindgren  says  (p.  614) : 

"  Wherever  abundant  carbonates  form  metasomatically,  to- 
gether with  sericite,  kaolinite  seems  to  be  absent." 

Calcite  is  also,  as  a  rule,  wholly  absent  from  the  primary 
kaolin-deposits,  formed  in  situ  from  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Even 
in  the  kaolin-deposit  of  Ekereund-Soggendal  there  ia  scarcely 
any  lime,  though  the  original  labradorite-rock  earned  consid- 
erable calcite. 

Both  kaolinizatiou  and  carbonatization  (or  the  latter  with 
sericitization)  result  from  the  attacks  of  carbonic  acid  water, 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in  the  former,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash  and  soda  are  almost  or  quite  removed,  leav- 
ing the  silicate  of  alumina;  whereas  in  the  latter,  calcite,  and 
geuerally  also  the  jiolash-iilaTaina  silicate,  sericite,  are  deposited 
or  precipitated.  This  difference  is  due,  pretty  certainly,  to 
quantitative  variations  in  the  constituents  of  the  attacking 
solution.  Thus,  we  learn  from  the  weathering  of  granite,  etc., 
that  very  weak  carbonic-acid  water  can  remove  lime,  magnesia, 
alkalies,  etc.,  and  produce  kaolin;  and,  on  the  other  hand, it 

miied  with  ksolin.  The  nuuses  produced  br  kaolinic  tmufonnation,  dMcribed 
bv  Semper  m  rich  in  kaolin,  calcile  and  pyrite,  probftbly  contsin  conndeiable 
aerlcite. 

■  Me«n.  Cron  and  Penniae,  in  l6tA  Atm.  Bep.  U.S.  OeoL  Sw.,Ptuta.,l-W. 
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may  be  assumed  that  water  rich  in  diesolved  alkaline  and  earthy 
carbonates  favors  carbonatization  and  accompanying  Bericitiza- 
tion. 

Comparison  Between  CassUerite-  Veins  and  LeadSiUphide 
Veins* — The  elder  French  school  drew  an  absolutely  eharp  line 
between  the  tin-deposits  and  the  sulphide-bearing  veins.  Some 
went  BO  far  as  to  divide  all  ore-veins  into  two  classes :  (1)  the 
Jilons  sfan?ii/?res,  products  of  fumarolea  in  granites;  and  (2)  the 
jilons  sulfurh  diles  plombifhres,  deposited  by  thermal  springs,  and 
supposed  by  some  observers  to  be  always  connected  with  basic 
rocks.  It  is  true  that  the  typical  eassiterite-veina  (Cornwall, 
Saxony,  etc.)  are,  bo  far  as  known,  connected  with  acid  emptions 
exclusively;  but  the  converse  proposition,  that  sulphide-veina 
are  connected  with  basic  rocks  exclusively,  does  not  fit  the  facts. 
As  a  single  instance,  iastar  omnium,  we  may  mention  the  im- 
mense copper-silver-ore  deposits  in  the  Butte  gramte,in  Montana. 

The  division  into  _filons  stannifhes  and  plominfires  is  quite  fit^ 
tingt — only  there  are,  here  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  no  sharp 
boundaries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gradual  transitionary  forms. 

Among  such  transitions  we  may  mention  the  frequent  occur- 
rence in  cassiterite- veins  of  arsenopyrite  and  other  sulphide 
ores ;  the  tin-copper-ore  veins  in  Cornwall ;  the  connection,  in 
the  Erzffebirge  and  in  Cornwall,  between  lead-silver  veins  and 
cassiterite- veins ;  alao  the  cassiterite-bearing  lead-silver  veins  of 
Bolivia,  and  veins  in  Tellemarken,  Norway,  which  I  have  briefly 
characterized  as  "  caasiterite-veins  carrying  copper-ore  instead 
of  cassiterite."  Again,  we  may  point  out  that  tourmaline  and 
other  boro-silicatea  (axinite,  datolite,  etc.)  have  often  been  ob- 
served, even  in  abundance, in  veins  carrying  aulphide  copper-ores 
or  gold.  The  general  treatises  of  A,  v.  GroddeckJ  and  A.  W. 
Stelzner,§  and  a  scries  of  other  publications  (aome  of  which  Lind- 
gren  cites  under  "  Tourmalinic  Gold-Copper  Veins  "),  are  author- 
ities for  this  atateraent.  Yet,  ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  galena-silver- 
ore  veins  carrying  tourmaline  in  abundance  are  not  known. 

*  The  ^roiipa  here  indicftled  under  these  titles  are  those  lunied  b^  Daabrte,  in 
hU  ttuda  SftUhttiqua,  etc.  ( 1879),  ta  JUont  «lannty»rer  and  lafilont  snlfurh  <iUt$ 
flonMfirt*. 

t  Deposits  of  iroD-  and  nuugaoese-OTe  i.re  not  included  in  tliis  claanfication. 
I  Zeittekr.  d.  d.  gtol.  OttKUch.,  xzxiz.,  78,  237  (1887). 
i  Zdttckr.J.prtJd.  OtoL,  1897,  p.  41. 
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As  a  characteristic  mineralogical  difference  between  the  two 
classes  of  veins  under  consideration  (stannifhes  and  phmbifhes) 
we  may  point  out  that  topaz,  so  eharacteriatic  of  the  former, 
has  never  been  observed,  either  in  the  ordinary  sulphide-ore 
veins  (Freiberg,  Clausthal,  etc.),  or  in  the  tourmaline-bearing 
veins,  whether  with  sulphide  copper-ores  or  with  gold.  In  the 
ordinary  sulphide-ore  veirts,  moreover,  apatite  and  other  pri- 
mary phosphates  are  wanting,  as  is  also  the  lithium-mica,  bo 
characteristic  of  cassiterite-veins. 

Comparison  Between  the  Formation  of  Greisen,  etc.,  and  Propyl- 
iHiation,  etc. — Turning  now  to  the  metasomatism  of  the  vein- 
walls,  we  £nd  that  topazization  and  the  formation  of  topaz- 
greisen  are  confined  exclusively  to  casgiterite-veinB.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  never  encounter,  along  these  veins,  propylitiza- 
tion,  sericitization  and  carbonari zation,  which  belong  to  the 
veins  of  sulphide-ore  or  gold. 

Kaolinization,  on  the  contrary,  takes  place  (although  suhor- 
dinately)  here  and  there  alongside  of  veins  of  either  kind. 
The  same  is  true  of  silicification,  as  illustrating  which  I  may 
mention  the  formation  of  "  quartz-rock  "  alongside  of  cassiterite- 
veins;  also  the  silicification  (Verkieselung)  of  the  walls  of 
some  later  gold-veius  (as  in  a  part  of  the  Verespatak  district, 
in  Transylvania)  and  of  some  quidailver-veins. 

Again,  here  and  there  along  the  cassiterite-veins  as  well  a» 
the  sulphide-veins,  we  find  the  country  altered  to  raica-rockB, 
which,  although  not  for  the  two  classes  mineralogically  identi- 
cal, present  so  many  analogies  that  they  must  have  been  formed 
under  pretty  similar  conditions.  The  mica-rovk  along  the 
caasiterite-veinB  is  petrograpbicallj  allied  to  greisen  (and  tin- 
or  topaz-hearing  greisen),  topaz-rock,  etc.,  and  consists  chiefly 
(or  wholly?)  of  lithium-mica.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Te!e- 
marken,  Norway,  a  biotite-granite  is  likewise  altered  to  mica- 
rock,  along  certain  quartz-veins  carrying  chalcopyrite  or  bor- 
nite ;  but  here  the  mica,  which  appears  often  in  large  crystalB, 
cont^ns  no  lithium,  being  a  potash-mica  (muscovite).  In 
the  same  locality,  subordinate  fissures  in  the  vein-material  are 
often  lined  with  mica  crystals  (1-2  cm.  in  diameter),  exactly  ae 
are  the  similar  fissures  in  the  well-known  caBsiterite-depoeits  of 
Zinnwald,  in  the  Erzgebirge.- 
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As  in  tlie  ordinary  alteration  to  mica-rock  and  topaz-greiBen, 
so  likewise  iu  propylitization  with  chloritization  and  eericitiza- 
tion,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  iron-magnesium-silicateB  (mica,  augito, 
hornhleDde)  which  first  (before  the  feldspars)  sutfer  alteration 
— ia  other  words,  oHer  the  smallest  resistance  to  the  attacking 
solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  mica,  augite  and  hornblende 
are  more  resistant  than  the  feldspars  to  the  processes  of  altera- 
tion which  form  kaolin. 

Concerning  the  alteration  of  the  later  eruptions  (andesite, 
dacite,  trachyte,  rhyolite,  etc.,  sometimes  also  basalt)  to  propy- 
lite,  I  would  refer  in  particQlar  to  the  well-known  monograph 
of  G.  F.  Becker  on  the  Comstock  Lode  (1882),  and  the  investi- 
gations of  B.  V.  Inkey,  Dolter,  Judd,  Koch,  Szaho  and  many 
others.* 

In  propylitization,  as  is  well  known,  the  iron-magnesium 
silicates  (aagite,  hornblende,  mica,  etc.)  are  converted  chiefly 
into  chlorite,  with  sericite,  actinolite,  epidote,  serpentine,  iron 
oxidee,  spathic  carbonates,  etc.  The  feldspars  lose  their  luster; 
their  cleavage  is  impaired;  and  they  are  impregnated  with 
products  of  decomposition,  particularly  chlorite,  epidote,  eal- 
cite,  etc.  Moreover,  the  re-formatJon  of  pyrite  is  very  charac- 
teristic; and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  propylitization  has  pro- 
gressed, the  larger  the  quantity  of  pyrite.  Becker  has  shown 
that  this  pyrite  has  been  derived  from  the  iron-mognesium  sili- 
cates and  the  iron  oxides  (magnetite,  ilmenite,  specular  hema- 
tite) of  the  original  rock,  through  the  action  of  eolutions  con- 
taiaing  alkaline  sulphides  or  hydrogen  sulphide.t 

RosenbuBch  describes  propylitization  as  "  a  process  of  solfata- 
ric  and  thermalt  alteration."  Nearly  related  to  it  are  chloritiza- 
tion and  sericitization.  It  is  confined  to  later  ore-veins,  con- 
nected with  extensive  rocks,  and  is  absent  in  the  corresponding 
veins  of  earlier  origin.     Possibly  the  reason  of  this  difterence 

*  B«e  chapters  on  propylite  in  Roaenbascb's  Mierom.  PAyttojr.  d.  mau.  GrtUine 
(1896),  ii.,  pp.  913-917  ;  Zirkel's  Ldirb.  d.  Petngraphu  (1894),  ii.,  pp.  6S4-695 ; 
•ndon  "PnipyliticOold-  mdBilTeT-Veiiis"  iiiLindgren'Hpaper,lhiEToL,  p.56&. 

t  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  chemical  nature  of  ths  aolutioiu  of  the  recent 
qoicluilver-depositi  at  Steamboat  Spring*,  Snlphur  Bank,  etc  (inveetigated  bj 
Becker  and  othen),  where  the  quickiilver  it  found  combined  with  a  •odinm  sul- 
phide, HgS,nNa^ 

t  BBCBETAKy'g  NOTR. — I  understand  thi«  term,  ae  used  in  German,  to  mean 
the  action  of  heated  aqneoua  solutions, — R.  W.  K. 
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maybe  that  the  "  old  "  veins  were  formed  at  much  greater 
depths,  and  hence  under  much  higher  i>re3sure,  whereby  the 
escape  of  solutions  (and  especially  the  dissolved  gaees,  H^S, 
etc.)  into  the  country-rock  was  hindered.  I  shall  prcBentlr 
return  to  this  poiat. 

A  priori,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  the  metasomatism  along 
veins  has  been  generally  accompanied  by  a  considerable  change 
(now  addition,  now  subtraction)  of  material.  This  does  indeed 
occur  in  some  instances,  especially  in  topazization,  toarmaliDi- 
zation  (with  axinitization)  and  kaolinization ;  but  in  many 
other  metasomatic  alterations  the  change  of  material  is  rela- 
tively insignificant.  This  is  the  case  in  scapolitizalion ;  in 
intense  contact^metamorphosis ;  in  many  alterations  resulting 
in  greisen  and  raica-rock;  and  also  in  propylitizatioQ  with 
chloritization  and  sericitization.  How  small,  in  the  latter 
processes,  are  the  chemical  differences  between  the  ori^nsl 
and  the  altered  rock,  I  have  learned  with  aatonishment  from 
the  analyses  collected  by  Lindgren. 

Conclusions. — In  conclusion,  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  sammary 
of  the  agencies  operative  in  proceases  of  alteration: 

1.  Topazization,  the  formation  of  topaz-greisen,  tourmalini- 
zation,  axinitization,  etc.,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  fluo- 
rides— in  the  two  latter  cases,  of  boro-fluorides. 

2.  Scapolitization  is  due  to  re-crystallization  under  high 
pressure,  with  access  of  a  chloride  (particularly  sodium  chlo- 
ride) solution.* 

3.  Propylitization  is  a  solfataric  and  thermal  alteration,  ef- 
fected by  attacks  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  oflen  also  of  carbonic  acid. 

4.  Kaolinization,  sericitization  and  carbonatization  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  waters  carrying  carbonic  acid,  or  car- 
bonates of  alkalies  and  earths,  in  variable  proportione.  {In 
kaolinization,  the  waters  carry  so  much  carbonic  acid  that  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  are  nearly  or  wholly  removed, 
together  with  the  dissolved  silica.  In  sericitization  and  car- 
bonatization, on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deposit  of  potassium 
silicate  or  calcium  carbonate.) 

5.  Silicification  results  from  percolation  by  a  solution  of 
silicic  acid. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  Zeilndt.  /.  prakt  0«J. ,  1896,  ^i.  447,  4SIL 
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6.  Zeolitization  is  also  produced  by  silicic  acid,  but  under 
dift'erent  conditions  (probably,  as  a  rule,  by  a  solution  contain- 
iug  silicates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  aluminum). 

7.  Intense  contact-metamorphism  involves  a  recrystallization 
under  high  pressure,  with  penetration  by  heated  aqueous  vapor, 
and  is,  per  at,  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  subordinate 
change  of  material.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  ferrification,  silicitication,  tourmalinization  or  axiniti- 
zation,  etc. 

8.  The  formation  of  alum-stone  or  alunite  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  penetration  into  the  rock  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  or 
sulphurous  acid. 

Frequently  several  of  the  above  agencies  operate  in  combina- 
tion, rendering  the  results  more  complicated. 

TV.  ■Differences  or  Depth  ik  the  Original  Positions  op  Epi- 

OENETic  Deposits  ;  and  the  Secondary  Alterations 

OP  Deposits. 

The  attention  of  both  miners  and  geolo^ste  was  long  ago 
drawn  to  these  theoretically  interesting  and  economically  im- 
portant problems ;  yet  only  in  recent  years  have  they  received 
thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment.  The  valuable  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Transactions  of  this  Institute  by  Don,  Em- 
mons, Rickard,  Posepny,  Van  Rise,  "Weed  and  others,  are  fa- 
miliar to  its  members,  as  well  as  the  work  of  R.  A.  F.  Penrose 
and  his  associates  of  the  XT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  other 
American  observers  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  recent 
treatise  of  our  celebrated  professional  colleague,  Prof.  L,  de 
Launay.* 

These  two  phenomena — namely,  the  original  differences  of 
depth  connected  with  the  formation  of  ore-deposits,  and  the 
secondary  alterations  of  such  deposits,  occurring  often,  perhaps 
even  millions  of  years  later — are  iu  many  cases,  as  genetic  fac- 
tors, very  widely  separated ;  yet  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primary  and  what  to  the  secondary 
process.     Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because,  as  Van 

*  "LMTBriBtionideafilonsm^allifiregeiiprofoiidear"  (JI«ti.  GtA.daSa.  Punt 
tt  Aj^i/juiet,  xi.,  1900;  diBcasMd  by  P.  Knucb  io  ZeiOeh./.  praM.  Qtol.,  Oct., 
1000).'  See  also  De  Ltaiaikfa  QnUribulitm  d  r  ftudt  da  gita  tuHaJOifira  in  ^im.  «L 
Jtftiin,  9  B^rie,  vol.  xli.,  p.  110  (1B97). 
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Ilise's  laat  paper  showB,  the  two  factors  go,  in  many  localitieB, 
hand  in  hand,  I  think  they  may  be,  with  advantage,  discussed 
together. 

Original  Differences  of  Depth. 

lu  considering  the  original  differences  of  depth,  it  mmt  be 
kept  in  mind,  as  De  Launay  has  pointed  oat  in  the  treatisee 
Just  cited,  that  the  present  surface  is,  in  general,  very  &r  below 
the  surface  existing  at  the  time  of  the  ore-formatioQ.  The  geolog- 
ical investigations  of  recent  decades  have  shown  that  the  work 
of  denudation  (or  abrasion  or  erosion)  must  be  measured  on  & 
larger  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected.  In  the  Archean  and 
Algonkian  mountain  chains  (now  often  removed  by  this  agency 
down  to  their  base-level),  and  also  in  the  Paleozoic  ranges 
(showing,  as  a  rule,  the  effects  of  extremely  energetic  denudation, 
as,  for  example,  the  Ural  and  the  Norwe^n  mountains),  the 
difference  between  original  and  present  levels  is  to  be  generally 
reckoned,  not  in  such  units  as  0.1,  0.25,  0.83  or  0.5  kiloni.,but 
rather  on  the  scale  of  2,  3,  4  or  5  kilom.,  or  even  more.  Even 
in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  many  denudations  of  astounding 
depth  have  been  recognized.* 

In  many  epigenetic  orenieposits  of  Archean- Algonkian  or 
Paleozoic  origin  {e.g.,  Kongsberg,  Cornwall,  Przibram,  the 
Keweenaw  peninsula  at  Lake  Superior)  mining  has  been  carried 


*  Ab  instances  of  grmt  deaiidaUon,  the  tollnwing  maj  be  iwined : 

On  the  EL  tide  of  the  KriitianiK  fiord,  in  Nonraj,  this  procesi  haa  remoTed,  (1) 
H  Benes  of  Devonian  conglomeretes  and  porphjry  oTorflowa,  with  Silurian  and 
Cambrijin  rocks,  of  an  aggregate  thicknev  (according  to  W.  Q  Bragger,  Ay. 
Mny.  f.  Natiav.,  vol.  iiiviii. ,  for  1 900)  of  2600  meters ;  (2)  alw  a  Ur^  part  of 
the  Archean  surface — fint,  during  the  long  pc  iod  preluding  the  Cambrian,  uhI 
again  after  the  removal  of  ihe  Cambrian,  Siloriaa  and  Devonian  atrata.  Thii 
thickneaa  must  alio  be  measured  in  thousands  of  nietera ;  so  that  we  have  here 
at  least  4000,  perhaps  5000,  6000  or  even  more  meter*  of  thickness  removed. 

The  fiords  of  the  W.  coast  of  Norway  are  often  1.5,  aometinies  2  to  Z.2&  kilom- 
more  deeply  eroded  than  the  adjoining  high  plateau  ;  and  the  latter  freqneutlv 
consists  of  deep  eruplives,  without  any  remains  of  the  extensive  overflows — show- 
ing that  on  the  plateau  a  very  eti«nsive  denudation,  probttbly  to  be  measuted  is 
kilometers,  has  taken  filuce. 

In  the  Aspen  silver^district,  Colo.,  ~>  kilom.  of  strsta  (according  to  Spurrl  hare 
been  removed  by  erosion  from  a  range  of  Tertiary  origin.  {I  quote  from  Knjich's 
review  of  De  Launay,  Zeil»ch.f:prakL  OtoL,  1900,  p.  317. ) 

In  California,  acconling  to  Lindgren,  denudation  has  extended  to  a  depth  ol 
500  to  1500  or  more  meters.  So  far  aa  I  know,  tbia  denndation  haa  taken  plsce 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Numerous  other  similar  inslances  could  be  easily  addoccd. 
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to  depths  of  0.75,  1  to  1.25,  and  1.25  to  1.5  kilometers.  Tak- 
ing the  depth  roughly  as  1  kiloni.,  and  assuming  that  in  some 
districts  the  present  surface  has  been  denuded  8,  and  in  others 
4,  kilom.  below  the  surfuce  at  the  time  of  the  ore-formation, 
we  may  say  that  mining  has  reached  a  depth  of  8  to  4  or  4  to 
5  kilom,  below  the  original  surface. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  somewhat  arbitrary ;  but  mod- 
em investigations  of  the  extent  of  denudation  justifj'  ns  in  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  too  high  for  some  districts  belonging  to 
the  ancient  geological  periods  above  named. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  many  deposits  of  deep  and 
geologically  old  origin,  the  deepest  portions  of  the  mines  have 
shown  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fissure-formation.  Occa- 
sionally, as  at  Przibram,  Bohemia,  and  Dolcoath,  Cornwall, 
the  richest  ore-bodies  have  been  encountered  in  the  deepest 
mine-workings. 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
ore-veins  may  continue  at  least  to  a  depth,  below  the  original 
surface,  of  8,  4,  5  or  more  kilometers. 

In  opposition  to  this  view.  Prof.  Beck  declares*  that  he  has 
come  to  the  opinion 

"That  ore-rdiu,  uid  miiwiml  vein*  generallj,  cftn  bj  no  meuu  extend  to 
gremt  d«ptlu^  geologicallj  (peakiDg.  .  .  .  Even  it  we  oonld  ucume  the  exbt- 
«iice,  at  a  depth  between  4000  and  GOOO  meten,  of  fisBuree  filled  with  water,  it 
would  be  incoDceirable  that,  at  that  depth,  mioeral  depoails  could  be  made  trum 


I  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  future  determinations  of  the 
extent  of  denudation,  together  with  the  mining  of  many  de- 
posits to  the  depth  of  1.25, 1.5,  or  even,  perhaps,  2  kilom.  below 
the  present  surface,  will  prove  that  Prof.  Beck's  concluuon  is 
not  correct. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  mineral  deposits 
may  be  made  from  solutions  at  above  the  critical  temperature 
(864°  C.)  of  water — for  instance,  the  deposits  of  cassiterite, 
wolframite,  apatite,  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  even  pyrites,  in  many 
granite-pegmatite  veins. 

In  his  latest  treatise,  which  is  rich  in  new  conceptions,  De 

*  Ldm wtmiUn EntagerttaOat,  1901,  p.  139. 
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Launay  compares  ore-deposits  occarring  relatively  near  the 
surface,  in  lees  dennded  re^ons,  with  those  deep  below  the 
surface  in  strongly  denuded  regions.  As  instances  of  the 
former,  he  takes  the  quicksilver-deposits,  which  occur  chiefly 
in  recent  rocks,  near  volcanic  eruptives,  while  from  older 
ranges,  partly  destroyed  by  erosion,  they  have  disappeared, 
with  other  debris.  As  instances  of  the  latter  class,  he  takes 
the  pyritic  deposits  (Roros,  Huelva,  Schmollnitz,  etc.),  which 
have  beeit  found  in  old  mountain-chains  or  in  districts  of  re- 
gional metamorpl.  ism,  and  are  to  be  explained  as  of  deep-seated 
origin.     He  also  mentionB  very  briefly  the  lead-silver  veina. 

Induced  by  his  description,  I  have  already  suggested  in  this 
paper  the  hypothesis  that  the  differences  between  the  later 
gold-silver-lead  veins  (NagyAg,  Comstock,  Potosi,  etc.)  and  the 
old  gold  and  silver-lead  veins  (Kongaberg,  JErzgebirge,  Hars, 
Przibram,  etc.)  maybe  explained  by  their  formation  at  different 
depths.  The  relative  or  total  absence  from  the  older  veina  of 
the  propylitization  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  later  ones 
may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  hydrogen  sulphide  (or 
sodium  sulphide),  which  was  a  very  important  factor  in  this 
process,  could  not,  under  the  great  pressure  due  to  great 
depth,  make  its  way  from  the  solutions  in  the  fissures  into  the 
country-rock. 

The  later  silver-lead  veina  are,  on  the  whole,  richer  in  silver  Asn 
the  older  ones.  This  may  be  connected  with  the  fact,  inferred  ou 
physico-chemical  grounds  by  Van  Hise,  that  at  great  depth  lead 
sulphide  separates  in  larger  proportion  than  silver-sulphide  or 
Bulpho-salts.  According  to  this  view,  the  precious  silver-veine 
(carrying  relatively  little  galena  and  zinc-blende)  of  recent 
eruptive  ranges  become,  at  a  very  great  depth,  richer  in  galena 
and  zinc-blende.  This  seems  to  be  sometimes  the  case.  (In- 
stances are  given  further  on.) 

This  hypothetical  view  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  older  silver-lead  veins,  as  at  Andreasberg  and 
Kongsberg,  are  highly  "  precious " — i.c.,  relatively  poor  in 
galena  and  zinc-blende;  for  this  character  may  be  due  to  the 
small  proportion  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  original  vein-solutionA 

In  view  of  the  range  hdom  ike  original  surface  through  which 
mining  is  carried  on,  beginning,  not  at  that  sur&ce,  but  already 
thousands  of  meters  below  it,  we  may  eaeily  see  that,  in  many 
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districts,  the  directly  obBervable  differences  in  ori^nal  depth 
have  little  eigoificance.  For  instance,  at  Kongsberg  there  is 
no  difierence  in  the  character  of  the  veins  &om  the  present 
surface  to  0,5-0.75  kilom.  below  it. 

Id  other  districts,  however,  very  important  differences  of 
orij^al  depth  have  been  established.  For  instance,  these  dif- 
ferences were  very  distinct  in  many  Cornish  mines,  where  the 
veins  carried :  (1)  at  the  uppermost  level  (in  the  tin-bearing 
gossan)  tin-stone  and  a  little  copper-ore  (the  latter  as  the  result 
of  a  secondary  process,  the  original  sulphidea  having  been 
mostly  leached  out  of  the  gossan) ;  (2)  their  copper-ore,  with 
some  tin-stone  (in  the  Dolcoath  mine,  to  the  depth  of  0.3 
to  0.33  liilom.  below  th«  present  surface);  (3)  still  deeper, 
first,  a  zone  of  mixed  tin-stone  and  copper-ore,  and  under  that 
almost  exclusively  tin-stone.  The  veins  traverse,  in  depth, 
chiefly  granite ;  at  higher  levels,  slates.  But  zones  2  and  8 
are  not  confined  to  either  rock.  In  this  ease,  then,  the  tin- 
stone was  originally  deposited  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
copper-ore. 

In  many  silver-lead-zinc  veins  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  zinc-blende  with  depth.  The  Claustbal  veins, 
and  many  in  Mexico  (Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  etc.)  are  instances. 
In  the  latter,  very  important  differences  in  the  depths  of  orig- 
inal deposition  are  often  observed.  (1)  Near  the  surface  are 
very  rich  silver-ores  (the  so-called  colorados,  containing  cerus- 
site  with  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  native 
silver),  the  richness  of  which  is  the  result  of  secondary  pro- 
cesses.* (2)  Below  these,  after  an  intermediate  zone  of  tran- 
sition, appear  for  the  first  time  the  so-called  neffros  ores — ^galena, 
silver-glance,  silver  sulpho-salts,  etc. ;  and  (8)  in  the  deep  work- 
ings, say  0.5  kilom.  below  the  present  surface,  the  so-called 
fuego-OKBjf  carrying  much  zinc-bleode  and  galena,  with  a  scanty 
admixture  of  true  silver-ores.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tertiary- 
Mexican  veins  have  in  depth  a  character  resembling  that  of  the 
older  rather  than  that  of  the  younger  group  described  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  paper. 

*  According  to  the  Mexican  geologists  and  minera  U  the  Parig  Espotition  of 
1900,  thwe  ore*  extend,  m  t.  rule,  verj  little  below  the  ground-water  level 

t  That  it,  "fire"-ore«,  or,  in  other  worda,  emeldng-ore*.  The  nuface-orea  an 
tiealad  bj  amalgamation. 
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With  regard  to  the  increase  of  zinc-blende  in  depth,  which 
has  been  observed  in  many  places,  I  have  already  observed 
that  Van  Hise,  in  his  last  paper,  conclndes  upon  theoretical 
grounds  that  from  an  ascending  solution  containing  zinc  and 
lead,  the  zinc  sulphide  would  be  deposited  lower  down  than 
the  lead  sulphide.  In  many  veins  carrying  copper  andiroo 
sulphides,  the  richest  copper-ores  are  found  at  the  higher  levels. 
As  Emmons  and  Weed  have  shown  for  the  Butte  district,  this 
is  in  numerous  cases  the  result  of  a  secondary  process.  In 
sundry  localities,  however,  the  influence  of  original  difierencn 
of  depth  may  be  recognized.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  at 
Vigsnas  in  Norway,  where  the  ore,  a  fine-grained  mixture  of 
chalcopyrite  with  pyrite,  occurs  in  several  (about  seven)  nearly 
vertical  "stocks."  In  the  upper  levels  the  pyritic  mixture 
carried  easily  3  to  4  per  cent  of  copper ;  at  the  depth  of  785 
meters  the  thickness  of  the  mass  was,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
well  maintained ;  but  the  copper-content  had  sunk  to  about  1 
per  cent,,  or  a  trifle  more. 

A  corresponding  phenomenon  is  not  presented,  however,  by 
the  flat-lying  pjrritic  maseee  or  "  lineals  "  at  Ruros,  which  dip 
respectively  9°,  9"  and  15°,  and  have  been  worked  in  these  dips 
to  distances  of  1080,  1S50  and  about  2000  meters. 

In  the  pyritic  deposit  at  Huetva  (at  Rio  Tinto,  Tharsis,  etc.) 
the  secondary  concentration  in  the  "  zone  of  enrichment," 
immediately  below  the  "  iron  hat,"  plays  a  very  importwit 
part;  bat  there  appears  to  be,  besides,  a  primary  distiihutioii 
according  to  which  the  copper  diminishes  as  depth  increases.* 

According  to  many  American  reports,  there  are  also  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Chile  many  known  instances  of  the  depo- 
sition, from  an  ascending  ore-eolution,  of  pyrite  and  chalcopy- 
rite, in  which  the  former  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  de- 
posited deeper  than  the  latter. 

Not  only  in  the  sulphide-ore  deposits,  but  also  in  those  of 
iron  and  manganese  oxides,  primary  difierencee  of  depth  are 
recognized.  Thus  at  Bomaneche  in  the  Department  of  Sa6ne 
et  Loire,  France,  the  ore-deposits,  occurring  in  granite,  consist 
of  psilomelane  (named  romanecbite  by  Lacroix,  on  account 
of  its  conetant  considerable  percentage  of  baryta)  and  specular 


•  See  Zeiiw*-./.  pnb.  OtoL,  No.  7,  18W. 
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hematite,  with  quartz  and  heavy  epar,  a  very  little  floor-apar, 
and  traces  of  calcite.  The  mine  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
largest  producer  of  manganeBe-ore  in  France.  For  our  present 
purpose,  the  interesting  feature  ie  the  change  of  proportion,  at 
different  levels,  between  peilomelane  and  hematite.  Above,  the 
psilomelane  predominates;  going  down,  the  proportion  of 
hematite  increases  with  considerable  regulaiitj.  During  a 
visit  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1900,  together  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Prof.  L,  de  Launay,  Mr.  L,  Cbamussy, 
the  director  of  the  mine,  called  our  attention  to  the  feet  that 
this  relative  increase  of  iron-ore  in  depth  is  found  in  many 
manganese-deposits.  His  explanation  was,  that  the  solution 
containing  manganese  and  iron  compounds  came  from  below, 
and  the  ores  were  precipitated  mainly  through  oxidation  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  surface-waters ;  that  iron  thus 
oxidizes  more  easily  (i.e.f  sooner)  than  manganese,*  and  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  the  larger  proportion  of  iron-ore  would  be 
deposited  lower  than  the  manganese.  This  seems  to  me  quite 
plausible,  t 

Secondari/  AUeralions  of  Ore-Deposits. 

Concerning  the  secondary  alterations  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  surface  agencies,  I  would  observe,  first,  that 
such  phenomena  have  very  little  importance  in  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  deposits,  which  are  generally  found  in  very  solid 
rocks,  such  as  gabbro,  gneiss,  grannlite,  mica^slate,  phyllite, 
etc.  The  occurrrences  of  magnetite,  specular  hematite  and 
ilmenite  show,  as  a  rule,  no  trace  whatever  o^  a  zone  of  weather- 
ing— except  that  here  and  there  apatite  has  been,  to  a  slight 
extent,  leached  out.      The  dense,  massive  magnetite  resists 

•  That  from  a  aolutioD  contuning  protoxides  of  iron  tad  mBnganese  (e.g.,  io 
cArbonic-aetd  mler)  iron  b  precipiUled  b7  ozidatioD  betore  mangaaeae  has  long 
been  known-  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  given  in  my  work  "SaUenogRtnm" 
(]8tt0-91),  in  which  a  geological  application  of  thia  order  of  precipitation  was 
Btl«mpted.  See  also  Ztiltchr.  f.  jirakt.  Ged.,  1694,  p.  33,  and  1S96,  p.  39;  also 
"The  Chemical  BelatioD  of  Iron  and  Manganese  in  Sedimentarr  Bocks,"  by  R. 
A.  F.  Penrose,  Jour.  of  OtoL,  18BS,  voL  i.,  p,  35li. 

t  I  Kgret  that  this  contribution  must  be  prepared  fur  publication  in  such  haste 
that  I  hare  not  time  to  ohtain  by  correspondence  further  detaila  concerning  this 
primaty  difference  of  distribntion  ia  the  mangeneee-depoaits.  Nevertlieless,  I 
veotnie  to  give  here  the  above  theoretical  esplaoation. 

"  D,z«, Google 
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even  deoudation,  bo  that,  for  instance,  the  extraordinarily  large 
deposit  at  Kirunawara-Luoseawara,  in  northern  Sweden,  forms 
a  real  "iron  mountain,"  rising,  about  100  meters  above  the 
surrounding  rocks.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Taberg,  a  moun- 
tain of  titanomagnetite-olivinite,  in  southern  Sweden.  Even 
the  pyritic  deposits,  like  Eoros,  Sulitelma,  Vigsnas,  etc,  aod 
the  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits,  like  Erteli,  5  to  10  metera  in 
thickness,  show  a  zone  of  weathering  seldom  more  than  one  or 
two  meters  deep.  At  Fahlun,  where  the  pyritic  mass  was  very 
wide,  the  "  iron  hat "  was  probably  deeper. 

This  insignificance  of  the  secondary  alterations,  even  in  the 
pyritic  deposits,  is  probably  due  to  two  chief  causes:  (1)  that 
the  surface  was  polished  clean  by  the  Quaternary  ice-eheet; 
and  (2)  that  the  solidity  of  the  country-rocks  has  permitted 
very  little  circulation  of  water.* 

In  sharp  contrast  stand  the  thick  pyritic  deposits  of  Kio 
Tinto,  etc.,  in  the  Hnelva  district,  where  the  "iron  hat  "ex- 
tends to  85-50  meters.  Here  the  Quaternary  ice-period  was 
lacking,  and  the  country-rocks  were  much  more  porous  than  in 
the  corresponding  Scandinavian  formations.  Coucerniug  these 
secondary  alterations,  I  would  refer  to  an  earlier  work  of  my 
own,  which  is  mentioned,  among  others,  in  the  papers  of  Messrs. 
Emmons  and  Weed.  Especially  noteworthy  here  is  the  re- 
formation of  rich  sulphides  in  the  "  zone  of  enrichment,"  and 
the  very  characteristic  re-formation  in  Mass  11.,  at  Eio  Tinto, 
of  a  narrow  zone,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  **  iron  hat "  and  the  underlying  pyritic  mass. 

Concerning  the  cTiemistry  of  the  secondary  alteration  of  ore- 
deposits  I  can  add  little,  in  this  hasty  review  of  the  subject,  to 
the  excellent  discussions  of  Don,  Emmons,  De  Launay,  Pen- 
rose, Van  Hise,  Weed  and  others.f    Especially  interesting  are 

*  I  know  sereral  deep  minet  in  Norway,  iu  which  the  lowest  pump-aUtion  it 
oaij  about  250  meters  from  the  surface.  In  one  of  them,  water  tor  use  in  drilling 
below  that  level  has  to  be  carried  down. 

t  I  will  onl^  introduce  some  observations  upon  the  solveDt  effect  of  the  ferric 
salts,  FejlSOt),  and  FeCV  upoD  sulphide  ores.  To  teat  this  point,  I  made  in 
November,  1S96,  the  following  eiperiment : 

Samples  of  6  grammes  each  of  pulverized  ohalcocite,  homite,  chaloopjrile, 
pjrrhotile  and  pjrite  were  separate!;  treated  in  £rlenme;er  jsra,  100  cab.  col.  of 
neutral  aqueous  solution  containing  30  grammes  of  F(£l|  being  pouted  apoa 
ea  h  sample,  after  which  the;  were  allowed  to  stand  qoletl;  at  the  ordinal; 
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■  the  proofe  furnished  of  lat«  years  from  North  America  that 
secondary  alteration  often  extends  far  below  the  ground-water 
level  and  the  re-formation  of  sulphides  in  the  zone  of  eurich- 
ment,  investigated  especially  by  Emmons  and  Weed. 

I  would  here  refer  to  the  collection  of  specimens  from  the 
gold-district  of  West  Auatr^ia  which  waa  exhibited  last  year 
at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Holroyd.  That  the 
gold  of  many  localities  bad  been  first  dissolved,  most  probably 
in  Fe^SO,)j,  and  afterwards  precipitated,  could  be  clearly  seen 
in  a  whole  series  of  specimens. 

1.  From  the  zone  of  weathering  in  many  veins  were  shown 
email  and  exquisitely  beautiful  crystals  of  gold,  sitting  upon 

house-temperature  of  about  14°  C  After  &  few  weeks  the  chalcocite  was  almost 
enlirelj  dissolved,  and  the  bomile  bid  been  vei7  ationglj  attacked.  On  the  other 
band,  at  the  end  of  nine  mouths  the  chalcopjrita  waa  aftecl«d  but  aligbtlj,  the 
PTTThotite  a  little  more,  and  tba  pyrita  not  at  alL 

At  the  present  time,  alter  tbe  lapse  of  4  jears  aod  1  month,  tbe  chalcocite  and 
bomile  have  long  been  completely  dissolved ;  tbe  pyrrhotite  is  almost  all  dis- 
Bolved  ;  tbe  chalcop/rite  has  been  somewhat  further  affected  (bj  far  not  so  much 
as  the  pjrrhotite),  and  the  pjnle  has  been  attacked,  though  very  alightl;.  From 
the  first  four,  and  probablj  also  to  a  small  extent  from  tbe  pjrite,  sulphur  has 
separated.  The  filttnUs  from  the  chalcocite  and  bomite  showed  with  BaCl,  a 
weak  trace  of  H,SO, ;  that  of  tbe  chalcopyrite  a  somewhat  stronger  trace ;  and 
that  of  tbe  pjrite  a  trace  stronger  still,  jet,  after  all,  amounting  to  little.  Tbe 
formula  is : 

Cu^  +  4Feai = 2CuCl, -f- 4FeCl, -)- S,  or  (X8 -i- 2Fe,(80,), = 2CnS0,-f  4FeS0, 
+8. 

Weed  gives  tbe  formula  thus : 

Cu^ + 5Fe,(S0,  i,  +  4H,0  =  2C118O4 -MOFeSO, + 4H^^ 

In  the  reactions  with  CoiS  and  CuS,  however,  the  stdpbar  does  not  appear  to 
be  oxidized  to  sulphuric  add,  though  this  occurs  in  subordinate  degree  in  the 
reactions  with  FeS  and  FeSi. 

Tbe  above  experiments  were  made,  bh  slated,  at  ordinary  house -temperatures. 
At  higher  temperatures  tbe  process  is  very  much  more  rapid.  I  was  present  in 
1893  at  an  experiment  in  the  Sleroeus-Halske  metallurgical  teeting-Uboralory  at 
Berlin,  when  pulverized  unroasted  pyrites  from  Bio  Tinto,  containing  3  per  cent 
of  copper  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  was  stirred  inaweaklj-acid  solution 
of  ferric  nilphat«  (60  grammes  of  iron  to  the  liter),  at  80°-90°  C.  After  6  honni, 
the  percentage  of  copper  bad  been  reduced  to  0.4.  Zinc-blende  u  also  attacked, 
though  not  as  strongly  as  chalcopyrite.  These  reactions  are  metallurgically 
ntilited  in  the  Siemeiu-Halske  electrolysis  of  copper-ores,  and  in  tbe  present 
leaching  of  pyrites  at  San  Domingo,  Tharsis,  etc.,  in  tbe  Huelva  distiicL 

Metallic  silver  also  is  very  rapidly  attacked  by  Fe,ISOi)a.  Oold  will  be  coiuidered 

Fyrite  is  one  of  the  eoutmonest  minerals  in  sulphideMJepoeits ;  its  weathering 
yields  Fc^SOt)^  which  plays  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  seoondarj 
alteration  of  ore-deposits,  as  I  have  shown  in  earlier  publicationa. 
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cobalt-manganese-ore  (asbolite),  which  is  unqueationably  a  see- 
ondarj  mineral,  jet  older  than  the  gold  which  haa  been  pre- 
cipitated upon  it 

2.  In  manj  samples  from  gravels  or  placers,  gold  could  be 
seen  in  small  breaks  in  iron-ocher,  limonite,  etc. 

3.  Gtold  appeared  also  in  stalactites,  or  "  drip-atones,"  con- 
sisting chieflj  of  iron-ocher  and  calcite.  In  this  case  the  gold 
was  unquestionably  in  a  ferric  solution. 

4.  Again,  gold  from  various  localities  was  seen  as  a  very 
thin  taruiah,  "  breathed,"  as  it  were,  upon  the  pebbles  of  the 
placer-congl  omerates. 

5.  Several  tree-roots  were  exhibited,  upon  which  gold  was 
sitting.*  Here  the  gold  had  been  reduced  or  precipitated 
from  solution  by  organic  substances. 

6.  Finally,  gold  wae  to  be  seen,  in  several  cases,  in  fine 
cracks  in  the  dried  clay  of  the  placers,  into  which  it  had 
percolated  while  dissolved,  to  be  precipitated  aa  a  thin  coating 
upon  the  clay. 

I  am  aware  that  series  of  similar  instances  have  been  do- 
scribed  already  from  America,  Australia  and  SouA  Ainca; 
but  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  new  exhibits  from  West  Australia 
because  they  plainly  show  that  the  solubility  of  gold  may  play 
a  quantitaiivdy  important  partf 

The  same  collection  showed  beautifully  the  weathering  of  the 
telluric  gold-veins  of  Ealgoorlie.  The  mines,  as  is  well 
known,  carry  in  depth  (down  to  1150  feet,  in  the  year  1900) 
very  rich  gold-tellurides  (ealaverite,  eylvanite,  kalgoorlite,  pet- 
zite),  sometimes  in  maases  of  extraordinary  weight  (5(1-100 
kilog).t  In  tiie  neighborhood  of  these,  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  flake-,  sheets  and  wire-gold  are  often  found,  the 
native  gold  being  sometimes  intergrown  with  the  telluride 
mass,  and  sometimes  independent  of  it.     In  the  highly  oxi- 

*  The  label  read  :  "  Qreat  Boulder  Main  Beef.  Boot  of  tree,  foaad  at  70-ft. 
level.     Twopiecesof  wood,  with  gold- depoaition.     (Veryrare.)     W,  A." 

j"  The  platinum  met&ls,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  regarded  as  practically 
inaoluble  by  the  chemical  reagents  encoontered  in  nature.     See  note  on  p.  131- 

X  I  vill  not  enter  bere  upon  the  diecussion  of  bo  many  years'  standing  oon- 
ceming  the  "mechanical"  m.  the  "chemical"  origin  of  gold-nuggeta in  placen. 
(Notwithstanding  the  soluhility  of  gold,  I  adhere  to  the  "  in«;hanical "  eiplana- 
don.)  But  I  may  say,  in  poasiog,  that  in  West  Aostralia  the  mataea  of  gold- 
tellDriam  found  in  the  veins  are  as  large' as  the  placer-nuggets  of  other  regions. 
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dized  opper  vein-zones,  the  gold-tellurides  have  been  entirely 
decomposed,  metallic  gold  and  derivative  compounds  of  tella- 
riam  being  formed,*  and  this  metallic  gold,  appropriately 
called  "  sponge-gold,"  "  mustard-gold,"  etc.,  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  structure  from  the  native  gold  occur- 
ring in  depth.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  deep  native  gold 
is  not  a  secondary  formation  from  gold-telluride,  but  a  primary 
metallic  precipitate.  Secondary  alteration  thus  helps  us  to 
decide  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
especially  in  AuetriS'-Eungary,  where  each  of  the  views  just 
stated  has  been  held  by  many  observers-f 

It  is  well  known  that  in  numerous  ore-deposita,  all  over  the 
world,  unusually  rich  ore-bodies  have  been  formed  by  second- 
ary procesaes  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  surfoce. 
We  need  mention  only  Pachuca  and  Zacstecas,  in  Mexico; 
Pasco,  iu  Peru;  Potosi  and  Oruro,  in  Bolivia;  Chanarcillo,J 
in  Chile;  Broken  Hill,  in  Australia;  Mednorudjansk,  in  the 
Ural,  etc.  Our  knowledge  of  the  secondary  formation  of  very 
rich  bonanzas  is  now  specially  enlarged  by  the  investigations 
of  Emmons  and  Weed  on  secondary  sulphide-enrichments 
below  the  ground-water  level,  as  at  Butte,  Montana. 

Since  in  the  development  of  science  it  has  been  so  often  seen 
that  new  ideas  or  impulses  are  liable  to  be  overestimated,  I  will 
here  add  that  there  are  innumerable  rich  "  shoots,"  "  chimneys," 
"  edJe  Satden,"  "  Adelsvorschiibe,"  "  bonanzas,"  etc.,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  secondary  processes,  being  of  exclusively 
primary  character,  and  dependent  upon  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned the  original  ore-deposition,  I  may  cite  as  examples 
Kongsberg,  Andreasberg,  Schemnitz,  the  rich  shoots  in  the 
Transylvanian  gold-veins,  etc.     And  my  study  of  the  literature 

"  The  same  is  fcnoirD  to  be  trae  of  Cripple  Creek. 

I  On  otber  grounds,  I  lia7e  formerlj  ezpreseed  mj  ftdheience  to  the  latter 
Tieir— namelj,  the  primarj  character  of  the  ordinal^  Dative  gold  of  the  deep 
■ones.     See  Zeiltchr. /.  prakl.  Oeot.,  ISitS,  p.  418;  1809,pp.  17S-180. 

X  See  P.  A.  Moesta,  U^er  das  Voriotnmen  der  Chlor;  Brtm-  tind  Jodmrbindangtit, 
tt.  «.  v.,  &Mon(J«r«  in  Chiii  (1870).  He  poiots  out  that  at  the  outcrop  of  the  silver- 
veins  of  Chaflarcillo,  etc,  the  relative  proportioua  of  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine 
to  one  another  are  about  the  same  as  in  sea-water,  to  the  percolation  of  which  he 
Bttribntcs  the  formation  of  these  haloids.  The  explanation  given  bj  R.  A.  P. 
Penroee  (Jour.  o/Oeai.,  vol.  ii.  (1894),  p.  34,  for  the  presence  of  silver-haloids  in 
tlie  arid  regions,  which  connect  them  with  neigbboriug  salt  lakes  and  ntarahes, 
•eems  to  me  more  acceptable. 
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of  the  Comstock  lode  has  given  me  the  impressioo  that  its 
famouB  bonanzas  were  of  primary,  not  secondarj,  origin. 

The  question,  "Wliat  is  of  primary  and  what  of  secondary 
nature  7  will  doubtless  long  remain  an  interesting  and  often  dif- 
ficult problem  for  discussion. 

Postscript. 

The  foregoing  contribution  is  in  many  respects  mQch  leaa 
complete  and  more  fragmentary  than  I  would  have  it.  K,with 
some  hesitation  on  that  account,  I  have  decided  notwithstand- 
ing to  send  it  to  the  Institute,  it  ia  in  the  hope  that  its  defects 
of  form  will  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  the  manuscript  was  begun  on  the  3d  and  fin- 
ished on  the  Slst  of  December. 

I  close  t^is  work  of  mine  on  the  last  day  of  the  oineteenth 
century,  with  a  miner's  hail,  "  Gluck  Auf!"  to  my  namerons 
American  colleagues,  unknown  to  me  personally,  yet  well 
known  through  their  scientific  labors,  and  held  in  high  eet«ein. 
Undoubtedly  the  new  century  will  fill  up  many  defects  and 
solve  innumerable  riddles  and  doubts  in  the  science  of  ore- 
deposits. 
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Introduction. 

The  Baying  that  "  of  all  the  known  regiona  of  the  universe, 
the  most  unsafe  to  reason  about  is  that  which  is  under  our 
feet,"*  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  present  paper,  in  view 
of  the  writer's  profound  appreciation  of  the  difflcultiee  and  an- 
certaintiea  of  the  subject.  In  such  a  field,  the  temptation  is 
very  strong  to  announce  a  probable  proposition,  and  then  to 
defend  it  with  a  loyalty  insensibly  graduating  into  partisanship. 
Conscious  of  this  danger,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  main- 
tain an  impartial  and  candid  form  of  statement,  though  others 
may  feel  that  he  has  not  been  wholly  successful. 

The  subject,  as  here  considered,  falls  naturally  into  two  di- 

*  Fisher's  Phytia  ^  tht  EarM*  Cnui,  p.  89. 
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visions.  In  the  first,  the  competence  of  igneous  magmas  to 
supply  both  the  contents  of  veins  and  the  solutions  which  are 
the  common  carriers  of  the  minerals  is  set  forth.  In  the  second, 
the  phenomena  and  the  more  or  less  current  conceptions  of  the 
groundwater  are  taken  up. 

This  paper  is  limited  to  "  veins,"  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood.  It  practically  excludes  the  common  deposits  of 
those  metals  which  appear  in  appreciable  percentages  in  F.  W. 
Clarke's  latest  estimated  composition  of  the  earth,*  namely, 
Al,  8.16;  Fe,  4.64;  Ti,  0.41;  Mn,  0.07;  Cr,  0.01;  Ki,  0.01. 
Of  these,  iron  and  manganese  are  admittedly  favorable  subjects 
for  circulating  meteoric  waters,  which  are  conceded  to  be  of 
themselves  effective  in  the  outer  1000  to  2000  ft.  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  that  de- 
posits of  iron-ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  re^on  should  result 
from  the  rearrangements  of  iron  and  silica  in  a  rock  which  COD- 
tains  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  for  the  less  common  metals,  and  above  all  the  precious 
metals,  to  be  concentrated  in  veins  from  what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  a  condition  of  excessively  sparse  dissemination  in 
compact  rocks.  Experience  gained  with  the  former  conditions 
should  not  be  unduly  influential  in  the  study  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  commoner  metals  cited  above,  iron  (with  titanium), 
chromium,  nickel  and  perhaps  aluminum  are  at  times  abun- 
dant enough  in  the  original  minerals  of  igneous  rocks  to  con- 
stitute ores. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  valuable  as  an  aid  in  eetabliehiDg 
a  correct  perspective  to  note  the  relative  proportions  of  the  or- 
dinary metals  in  the  product  of  the  United  States  for  1898, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  have  been  tumished  by  the 
IT.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Reducing  the  weights  to  grammes, 
and  taking  the  weight  of  the  gold-product  as  unity,  the  ratios 
are  found  to  be  as  follows:  Iron,  120,950;  copper,  2487;  lead, 
2098;  zinc,  1090;  aluminum,  26;  silver,  22;  quicksilver,  11. 
This  calculation  would  be  more  significant  if  it  covered  the 
product  of  the  world ;  but  the  necessary  data  are  not  avwlable. 
It  affords,  however,  within  limits,  a  certain  conception  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  several  metals. 

*  BviUti»  oftStU.S.  Otologiaii  Simeg,  No.  16S,  p.  16. 
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L  The  Compbtbnce  of  the  Ionbocb  Rocks  to  Supply  thb 
Materials  of  Veiss. 

The  Demonstrated  Presence  of  the  Metals  in  the  Igneous  Socks. 

"Within  recent  years  many  assays  of  rocks  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sotirce  of  the  met^s  in 
ores.  In  selecting  the  samples  for  analysis,  certain  precautions 
are  essential.  Fresh  rock  must  be  taken ;  and  the  possible  im- 
pregnation with  small  amounts  of  infiltrated  metals  must  be 
avoided,  or  else  the  significance  of  the  results  will  be  vitiated. 
The  amounts  to  be  measured  are  excessively  small,  and  their 
determination  taxes  the  resources  of  the  chemist  to  the  utmost 
For  example,  one  ounce  to  the  ton  means  7^  of  1  per  cent. ; 
and  in  some  dry  assays  even  fractions  of  a  grain — there  being 
480  grains  to  the  ounce — are  determined.  Reagents  (particu- 
larly the  litharge  used  in  dry  assays  for  gold  and  silver)  must 
be  pure  to  the  last  degree. 

All  these  precautions  have  been  observed,  however,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases;  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
trustworthy  data  has  been  accumulated,  going  to  show  that  the 
common  metals  are  certainly  present  in  igneous  rocks,  and  that 
one  or  another  of  them  is  containedin  nearly  all  the  commoner 
igneous  types  (acid,  intermediate  and  basic).  Some  metals 
seem  to  favor  one  rock  and  some  another — a  feature  which  has 
been  treated  at  some  length  by  De  Launay*  and  Vogt,t  and 
more  briefly  summarized  by  the  writer.]:  It  has  been  shown 
also  that  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates  are  richer  in  the  metals 
than  is  the  rock  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  are  probable  sources 
of  the  metals.  The  metals  appear  in  them  either  as  bases  or 
as  metallic  inclusions. 

It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  writer  to  tabulate  these 
results ;  but  the  mass  of  data  was  found  to  be  too  large  to  be 
practicably  handled  in  this  way,  and  therefore  only  the  above 
general  statements  are  made.  Many  references,  however,  are 
given  in  the  work  last  cited. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  results  of  these  assays  and 

*  L.  De  Lkunaj,  Aimaia  dm  Mmti,  Aoguat,  1897.     Bepriut,  p  45. 
t  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  ZeittA.  Jurprakt.  Qeotogie,  vL,  22S  (1898). 
X  J-  F.  Kemp,  Ore-D^xuUt  e/  (ftc  UniUd  Staia  and  Canada.    Thiid  edition 
<1900),  p.  36. 
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aaalyses  have,  to  a  large  extent,  but  geaeral  interest  and  i^ 
plication.  Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lateral-Becretionist 
of  the  Sandberger  type  does  it  follow  that  the  ores  in  a  vein 
have  been  derived  from  the  wall-rocks  which  are  accesaible  for 
assay.  In  instances  like  Butte,  Mont.,  in  which  two  sets  of 
veins,  of  greatly  contrasted  mineral  contents,  are  found  in  the 
same  country-rock,  other  sources  must  be  assumed  for  at  least 
one  series  of  them,  no  matter  what  are  the  theoretic^  predilec- 
tions of  the  observer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  presence  of  the  metals  in  igneous  rocks 
has  been  established.  Kot  all  igneous  rocks  have  yielded  each 
results  on  assay.  The  general  experience  has  been  that  when 
samples  of  several  varietjes  have  been  collected  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, some  have  proved  barren;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  negative  results  have  been  obtained.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  are  decidedly  fewer  than  the  positive  resulta.  It  is  like- 
wise true  that  not  all  igneous  districts  contain  veins  of  ore. 
Great  areas  of  surface-flows,  such  as  the  basalt  plains  of  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  "Washington,  are  notably  barren,  probably  for  rea- 
sons that  will  be  subsequently  advanced. 

The  elements  of  the  minerals  which  form  the  common  varie- 
ties  of  gangue  are  found  in  all  the  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the 
sedimentary  rocka  aa  well.  Quartz  is  much  the  commonest  of 
the  gangue-minersls,  and  silica  is  universally  present  in  the 
rocks.  Caleite  and  fluorite  may  derive  their  calcium  ff^m  an 
equally  wide  range  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Barium  and  stron- 
tium are  "understudies"  of  calcium,  and  available  iron  for 
siderite  is  present  on  every  hand.  "Where  rock,  in  a  stage  of 
greater  or  less  alteration,  forms  the  gangue,  it  has  no  special 
significance  in  this  connection ;  and  gangue-minerals  other  than 
those  cited  are  relatively  uncommon  and  unimportant. 

The  Presence  of  the  Mtials  in  the  Sedimentary  and  Metavutr^Ue 

Rocks. 

"Wherever  the  metals  are  found  in  the  sedimentary  or  meta- 

morphic  rocks,  it  is  logically  necessary  to  refer  them  to  original 

sources   in  the  igneous  rocks,  from  which  they  have  been 

derived  either  by  solution  or  abrasion.*     In  the  former  case, 

■  Ort^DepoaU  (^  tht  UviUd  &ala  and  Ocmada.     Third  edition,  p.  SS. 
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the  procesBeB  of  introduction  are  essentiallj  those  to  he  sub- 
sequently discusaed ;  in  the  latter,  except  in  the  case  of  placers 
(which  are  negligible,  in  this  connection,  oo  account  of  their 
small  amount),  the  diatrihution  of  the  metals  is  extremely 
sparse.  If  we  begin  with  a  rock  which  contains  but  hun- 
dredths or  thousandths  of  1  per  cent,  and  imagine  it  broken 
ap  by  the  processes  of  erosion,  its  minerals  subject  to  solution 
and  dispersion,  and  to  commingliug  with  foreign  matter, — or, 
if  they  are  heavy,  to  concentration  in  placers, — the  resulting 
sediment  is  a  less  favorable  source  of  supply  for  migrating  solu- 
tions than  was  the  original  igneous  rock.  The  assays  and 
analyses  which  have  been  made  confirm  this  general  state- 
ment, but  they  are  hardly  as  abundant,  taking  the  world  over,  as 
are  those  which  have  been  prepared  of  the  igneous  rocks.  An 
exception  is  the  really  remarkable  work  by  J.  R.  Don*  in 
Australia. 

In  making  assays  and  analyses  of  sedimentary  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  same  precautions 
as  were  outlined  for  the  igneous  rocks ;  and,  in  interpreting 
them,  secondary  impregnation  must  be  guarded  against.  The 
following  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  several  workers  ^vill 
give  an  idea  of  the  evidence  in  hand.  Dr.  Don  has  made  and 
tabulated  a  vast  number  of  analyses  of  the  wall-rocks,  chiefly 
sedimentary,  of  the  Australian  gold-veins.  He  was  able  to 
determine  the  presence  of  gold  in  fractions  of  a  grain  per  ton 
of  rock  in  a  large  number;  but  his  teste  indicated  that  only 
those  rocks  which  also  contained  pyrites  gave  any  returns  for 
gold-t  There  is,  therefore,  the  presumption  that  the  gold  and 
pyrites  were  introduced  as  an  impregnation ;  pyrites  not  being 
a  mineral  favorable  to  sedimentation.  Mr.  "WinsloWjJ  in  con- 
nection with  hifl  most  valuable  investigations  of  the  lead-  and 
zinc-deposits  of  Missouri,  engaged  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  analyses  of  the  rocks  of  Missouri,  both  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous,  for  lead  and  zinc.  The  samples  were 
taken  in,  near  and  remote  firom  mines,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 

•  Traiu.,  ii*ii.,  664 

t  It  may  be  agaio  remifked  that  a.  grain  it  ^  of  an  ounce,  and  that  th«ae 
valneB  were  therefore  thotuandths  and  tens  of  thousandths  of  an  ounce  per  ton. 
If  one  tbinj-thouBandth  of  this  remole  decimal  is  then  calculated,  the  vaJiies  in 
tnie  decimals  will  Le  giTen.     Thej  are  almoat  inconceiTabl}'  amall. 

t  Arthur  Winslow.     OtoL  Sun.  (^  Mo.,  toL  vii.,  p.  479. 
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amouDts  were  found  equal  to  eeveral  thousandtha  of  one  per 
cent.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  analyses  of  the  sedi- 
ments with  those  of  the  igneons  rocks,  we  find  that  the  latter, 
as  a  rule,  are  by  one  place  of  decimals  richer  than  the  former, 
and  to  that  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  more  favorable 
sources  of  the  metals.  These  resnite  justify  the  statement 
made  above  that  erosion  and  sedimentation  tend  to  disperse 
the  original  metallic  contents  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  to 
place  them  in  conditions  less  favorable  for  concentration  by 
solution. 

With  regard  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  especially,  it  may  be 
said  that  increasing  experience  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
have  tended  to  prove  the  presence  among  them  of  crushed  and 
sheared  igneous  types,  whose  foliation  is  of  mechanical  ori^n. 
Considered  as  favorable  eonrces  of  the  metals,  the  same  re- 
marks would  apply  to  them  as  those  already  made  regarding 
the  unaltered  igneous  rocks.  A  good  illustration  is  the  gold- 
belt  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  now  recognized  to  em- 
brace amid  its  schistose  types  a  very  large  proportion  which 
are  of  this  original  character. 

Conclusions. — Sedimentary  rocks  are  far  less  favorable  sources 
of  the  metals  than  are  igneous ;  but  the  statement  must  not  be 
interpreted  aa  a  law,  though  preponderating  experience  justifies 
it.  Omitting  the  metals  excluded  in  the  opening  paragraphs, 
sedimentary  districts  not  associated  with  igneous  rocks  are,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  pre-eminently  barren.  The  lead-  and 
zinc-depoaits  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  almost  the  only 
important  exceptions  which  can  be  suggested,  and  of  these 
it  is  fMr  to  say  that  increasing  observation  gives  some  ground 
for  connecting  them  with  dislocations,  certainly  in  southwest 
Missouri,  and  to  s  less  degree,  perhaps,  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri, and  for  favoring  the  views  which  have  been  especially 
advocated  in  recent  years  by  W.  P.  Jenney.  The  ores  are, 
however,  confessedly  hard  problems.  Concentration  from  the 
neighboring  wall-rock  has  been  upheld  in  the  case  of  the  veins 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  more  especially  within  a  year  past, 
by  C.  K.  Van  Hiee.*  Although  there  is  no  known  occurrence 
of  igneous  intrusions  in  the  two  regions  cited,  or  in  the  gaeh- 

*  "  Some  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Oraa,"  IVafu.,  iii.,  103 
(p.  77  of  pamphlet  edition) ;  this  toL,  pp.  282-432. 
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vein  district  of  Wisconsin,  yet  it  is  true  that  peridotit«8  have 
been  discovered  with  the  lean  veins  of  western  Kentucky,*  and 
rocks  of  this  type  have  elsewhere  been  found  in  regions  where  no 
eruptivea  were  suspected  or  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
geology.f  In  the  larger  lead- and  zinc-districts,  however,  there 
is  no  reason,  baaed  on  observation,  for  thinking  that  such  rocks 
are  present;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  these 
districts  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Abundance  in  Igneous  Rocks  of  Vapors  or  Dissociated  Gases 
which  will  Yidd  Water  on  Amission  and  Cooling. 

The  ordinary  analyses  of  cold  samples  of  igneous  rocks  are 
of  little  if  any  value  as  an  indication  of  the  vapors  and  gases 
which  were  present  in  the  hot,  fused  magma.  The  observer 
roust  turn  to  active  volcanoes  and  streams  of  molten  lava  for 
his  evidence ;  and  from  these  we  may  judge  of  the  composition 
of  intruded  masses  of  rock  which  never  reach  the  surface. 
Practically  all  students  of  volcanic  phenomena  are  agreed  that 
steam  and  its  dissociated  representatives  in  the  molten  rock  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  eruption.  The  paper  by 
Prof.  J.  H,  L.  Vogt,  presented  at  this  meeting,!  discusBeB  at 
some  length  the  condition  of  water  in  the  fused  rock.  All 
observers  are  agreed  that  the  first  eruption  at  any  volcanic 
vent  must  be  caused  by  the  steam  which  is  brought  up  with 
the  lava  from  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  but  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral disposition  to  refer  the  subsequent  outbreaks  to  meteoric 
or  oceanic  waters,  which  percolate  through  the  rocks  near  the 
vent,  and  which  in  some  way  become  involved  in  the  molten 
rock.  When  the  pressure  produced  by  them  becomes  sufficient, 
an  eruption  occurs. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  to  be  inconceivable  that  water 
from  any  outside  source  should  be  able  to  follow  cavities  larger 
than  capillary  size  through  solid  rock,  heated  nearly  to  fusion, 
to  and  into  molten  rock  at  a  temperature  of  over  2000**  F. 
Any  water  entering  even  the  outer  and  moderately  heated  solid 
rock  would  be  evaporated  and  driven  outward.     It  is  necessary 

*  J.  B.  Diller.  Hica-peridotite  from  Keatucky.  j4incr.  Jour.  Sd.,  Oct.,  1S9^ 
286.  t  For  example,  at  Syracuse,  Maaheim  aod  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

X  "FroblemsintheQeologjof  Ore-DepositB,"  ZVcnu., zxxL,  125;  thbrol.,  pp. 
«3ft-«80. 
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therefore  to  fall  back  on  the  capillary  conduits,  through  which 
to  introduce  into  the  magma  the  acceBsiona  of  water.  In  order 
to  prove  the  posBibility  of  thiB  introduction,  recourse  is  had  to 
Daubr^e's  iamous  experiment,  which  has,  however,  been  ehown 
by  Osmond  Fisher*  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  in  point. 
Daubreef  took  a  slab  of  sandstone,  two  cm.  (about  0.8  in.) 
thick,  and  cemented  it  between  an  air-chamber  below,  and 
a  chamber  above  which  could  be  filled  with  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  lower  chamber  was  raised  until  the  air-preBSore 
was  about  two  atmospheres.  The  water  from  the  upper  cham- 
ber waa  drawn  down  by  capillary  attraction,  even  against  this 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  and  moistened  the  under  aide  of 
the  slab.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  capillary  attraction  can 
draw  water  downward  against  a  pressure  j  but,  as  Fisher  acutely 
remarks,  the  capillary  force  was  effective  because  it  operated 
toward  a  free  air  space.  In  tact,  it  is  only  under  these  condi- 
tions that  the  difierence  in  surface-tension,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  capillary  movement,  appears  between  the  air  and 
water  on  the  one  side  and  the  water  and  walls  on  the  other. 
The  experiment  ^ves  no  ground  for  thinking  that  water  would 
move  through  the  heated  walla  confining  a  reservoir  of  molten 
rock  and  become  involved  in  the  latter.  There  is  also  some 
uncertainty  about  the  efficiency  of  capillary  force  in  rocks 
which  are  under  great  pressure.  Ab  I  learn  from  my  colleague, 
Professor  B.  S.  Woodward,  no  assumptionB  of  its  efficiency  are 
baaed  on  experimental  data. 

Again,  active  volcanoes  are  known,  such  as  Cotopaxi  in 
Ecuador,  which  are  nearly  20,000  feet  above  sea-level.  They 
muet  draw  on  reservoirs  below  tide,  and  yet  even  at  tide-level 
cavities  in  the  rocke,  through  which  water  might  reach  the 
magma,  will  have  become  impossible  by  reason  of  the  pressure. 

It  would  therefore  seem  necessary  to  believe  that  the  ejected 
steam  and  other  vapors  of  lavas  have  been  brought  up  with  them 
from  the  depths;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  think 
otherwise,  although  apparently  without  careful  analysis  of  the 
problem.  Of  the  abundance  of  the  vapors  there  can  be  no 
questioQ.  They  often  exceed  in  volume  the  lava  itself.  The 
question  of  their  origin  only  affects  in  a  minor  way  the  arga- 

■  P/iytici  of  Iht  Ear&'a  Onut,  pp.  91,  92.  t  Otologie  a^trimmtak,  p.  286. 
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ment  to  be  aubsequentlj'  made  regarding  die  cause  of  move- 
ment of  the  groundwater. 

Beyond  question,  intruded  sheets  and  laccolites  are  provided 
with  gases  similar  in  all  respects  to  surfece-flows ;  but,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  gaees  are  yielded  much  more  gradually, 
and  through  longer  periode  of  time.  They  undoubtedly  continue 
to  appear  until  the  rock  is  nearly  as  cold  as  the  boiling-point 
of  water  at  the  depth  at  which  they  stand.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hot  vapors  and  waters  yielded  by  an  intrusion 
under  these  circumstances  are  exteemely  vigorous  chemical  re- 
agents* and  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  ordinary  ground- 
water, even  when  the  latter  exists  in  any  serious  amount  below 
1500  to  2000  ft.  It  is  also  important  to  remark  that  the  pres- 
ence of  even  a  very  small  dike  in  any  region  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  relatively  very  large  reservoir  of  igneous  rock, 
at  some  point  beneath  the  surface,  and  at  unknown  but  not 
great  depth. 

Uie  Sequence  of  EnipHons. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  eruptive  districts  is 
the  sequence  of  the  eruptive  rocks.  One  kind  of  rock  has 
followed  another  until,  in  some  instances,  a  considerable  list  can 
be  made  up.  All  will  recall  von  Richthofen's  obBcrvations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  late  sixties,  which  led  him  to  infer  that 
eruptions  habitually  begin  with  rocks  of  medium  acidity,  pass 
then  through  a  series  with  increasing  silica  up  to  rhyolite,  and 
terminate  with  basalts.  Increasing  observation  has  shown 
many  exceptions  to  this  simple  rule;  but  of  the  general  fact 
that  molten  rocks  are  poured  out  one  after  another  from  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  common  reservoir,  there  ie  no  question; 
and  students  of  the  subject  have  been  more  and  more  disposed 
to  explain  them  by  a  breaking  up  of  some  ori^nal  parent 
magma  of  intermediate  composition  into  the  several  diverse 
products. 

This  succession  of  eruptions  holds  good  in  many  localities 
of  extensive  vein-formation.  At  Butte,  Montana,  for  example, 
a  basic  granite  was  followed  by  an  acid  granite,  and  both  by 
quartz-porphyry,  with  which  latter  the  introduction  of  the  ores 
seems  to  have  had  some  connection.    After  the  ores  had  been 

*  Bearding  this  point,  a  rerj  TalnSible  paper  ia  that  of  A.  C  Lone,  Ailkriii 
OtoL  Soe.  Anur.,  v.,  259. 
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deposited,  a  great  outbreak  of  thyolite  took  place,  with  no 
attendant  vein-formation.  At  present  the  qiiartz-porphyr}'  is 
by  far  the  least  esctenaive  of  them  all,  and  forms  but  a  few 
minor  dikes ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  represent  some 
greater  intruded  mass,  far  below,  from  which  the  ores  have 
come ;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  visible  in  small  amount 
it  may  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  rocks  in  connectioD 
with  the  genesis  of  the  ores. 

Again,  for  example,  at  Doaglaee  Island,  Alaska,  albite-diorite 
(sodium-syenite)  and  gabbro  have  been  identified  by  G.  F. 
Becker  in  the  order  of  their  outbreak  through  slates ;  but  it 
was  only  just  before  or  along  with  the  intrusion  of  a  small 
dike  of  analcite-basalt  that  the  ore  entered.  On  the  Comstock, 
we  find  a  considerable  variety  of  eruptives  in  sequence.  There 
is  a  decided  difference  of  interpretation  between  Mr.  Becker, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Hague  and  Iddings  on  the  other; 
but  if  the  latter  are  correct  in  considering  Mr.  Becker's*'  later 
diabase  "  as  the  same  as  the  '*  basalt,"  which  is  the  youngest 
eruptive,  then  it  was  after  the  intrusion  of  the  "  black  dike" 
of  diabase  or  basalt  which  is  met  in  depth,  that  the  ores  came 
in  along  a  line  of  faulting.  At  Mercur,  Utah,  a  great  stratum 
of  carboniferous  limestone  was  penetrated  by  a  sheet  of  quartz- 
porphyry,  which  itself  forked  into  two  thin  prolongations. 
Immediately  beneath  the  lower  fork  of  the  sheet  are  silver 
ores,  after  the  deposition  of  which  an  interval  ensued.  Later 
on,  gold-ores  were  deposited  beneath  the  upper  fork,  having 
been  introduced,  as  is  thought  by  J.  E.  Spun*,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  laccolite,  assumed  to  exist  in  depth. 

Dikes  may  not  at  first  be  evident  in  mines — as  was  the  case 
in  the  Ontario  at  Park  City,  Utah.  In  the  early  work  the  vein 
apparently  filled  a  fissure  in  quartzite,  but  in  depth  a  dike  was 
met,  which  formed  one  of  the  walls. 

Over  and  over  succeeding  eruptions  have  taken  place,  and 
then  at  some  stage  (usually  after  a  minor  intrusion,  so  far  as 
the  exposures  give  the  observer  an  indication)  the  ores  were 
introduced,  and  one  may  not  be  able  to  say  whether  they  came 
in  with  or  just  after  it.  It  is  thus  evident  that  some  eruptive 
rocks  are  unfavorable  in  themselves,  or  unfitvorably  situated  in 
tbeir  present  positions,  for  vein-formation,  and  that  one  may 
appear  later  whose  advent  is  a  signal  for  the  ores  to  enter. 
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The  Sequence  of  Vein-JPormations. 

There  are  also  cases  of  Buccessive  and  contrasted  vein-for- 
mation. More  than  fifteen  years  ago  R.  C.  Hills  recognized 
three  sets  of  veins  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado,  each 
with  different  ores;  and  the  recent  work  on  the  Telluride 
quadrangle  of  the  IT.  8.  Geological  Survey  has  shown  in  detail 
many  of  the  structural  relations.*  There  are  in  this  district 
four  Bets  of  fissures,  but  only  one  carries  the  ores — a  remark- 
able state  of  things  if  the  ores  are  due  to  the  universal  circu- 
lation of  the  groundwater.  In  one  instance,  the  Smuggler 
vein  is  &ulted  by  the  Pandora,  a  later  vein  which  does  not 
carry  ores  sufficiently  rich  to  be  mined  profitably. 

The  district  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  is  a  very  complex  case, 
If  we  include  with  it  some  of  the  veins  of  the  Erzgebirge  that 
lie  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  following  groups  may  be  distin- 
guished :  Die  Zmnerzgange ;  die  kiesige  Bleierzgange  ;  die  edle  Blei- 
erzgdnge  ;  and  die  edle  Quarzformation.  All  these  are  recognized 
as  genetically  connected  with  the  great  eruptions  of  granite 
and  porphyry  in  Carboniferous-Permian  times.  There  are,  in 
addition,  three  other  varieties  of  veins  which  have  usually  been 
considered  as  later,  and  even  middle  Tertiary,  viz.,  die  Kobalt- 
sUbererzgange  ;  die  harytische  Bleierzgange;  and  die  ^Ssenmanganerz- 
formation.  They  have  been  referred  to  later  eruptions  of 
igneous  rocks.  K,  Dalmer,  however,  developsf  some  prooft 
that  the  first  and  third  date  back  before  the  late  Cretaceous, 
and  even  into  the  period  of  the  older  series.  But  the  point  of 
interest  here  is  the  connection  with  eruptive  rocks,  which  is 
emphasized  by  nearly  all  observers. 

It  is  often  assumed  in  such  cases  that  new  series  of  fractures 
have  tapped  new  sources  of  ores ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  not  to  be 
,  ignored  that  new  intrusions  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
change  of  solutions — and  experience  thus  far  gained  gives  the 
latter  at  least  equal  clmms  with  the  former.  Indeed,  new  series 
of  fractures  can  only  go  down  through  practically  the  same 
rocks  as  older  ones,  unless  new  material  is  brought  in  by 
igneous  intrusion ;  and  hence  the  second  hypothesis,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  have  prepon- 
derant claims  over  the  first 

•  S«e  a  W.  Parington,  18rt  Am.  RepU  U.  S.  GeoL  Sun.,  part  iu.,  p.  746. 
t  Zeitmtu /Sr  prala.  OeoloffU,  Jan.,  ISOS,  p.  1. 
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CotUact-Metamorphism, 

The  observed  facts  of  coDtsct-metamorphiBm  and  the  conclo- 
sions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  question.  Itie  well  known  that  some  intruded 
igneoas  rocks  have  exercised  a  profoand  influence  on  the  wall- 
rocks  through  which  thej  have  come,  while  again  other  intrti- 
flions  have  produced  little  or  no  effect.  The  resulta  depend 
very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  walls,  earthy  limestones  and 
argillaceous  strata  being  the  most  favorable,  and  qaartzoee 
sandstones  the  least  so.  Of  the  igneous  rocks,  all  kinds,  in  one 
place  or  another,  have  produced  notable  results,  but  the  acidic 
and  intermediate  are  the  most  efficient.  Abundance  of  dis- 
solved  vapors  seems  to  be  the  essential  thing  for  profound  effects, 
as  relatively  dry  fusion  is  unfavorable.  The  intruded  igneous 
rock  should  also  stand  in  contact  with  the  walla  for  long  pericNiB 
and  at  a  depth  reasonably  great  below  the  surface.  All  these 
points  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  have  already  been 
stated  regarding  the  igneous  rocks  as  producers  of  veins. 

A  divergence  of  views  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  mateiial 
actually  contributed  to  the  metamorphosed  rock  by  the  igneous 
agent.  Observers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  considered 
the  amount  to  be  in  some  instances  large,  especially  of  soda; 
while  from  facts  noted  at  Westmoreland,  England,  where  a 
basaltic  tuff  is  penetrated  by  granite,  a  limit  of  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  is  set  by  Alfred  Harker  for  the  migration  of  material. 
The  changes  produced  in  contact-metamorphism  are  in  this  in- 
stance almost  entirely  those  of  rearrangement.  All  observers 
must,  however,  admit  the  general  introduction  of  fluorine, 
boron  and  steam,  because  the  distinctive  contact-minerals  are 
characteristically  provided  with  these  elements.  They  are 
therefore  described  as  mimralizers,  or  as  being  pneianatolitie  in 
their  nature.  Tourmaline,  fluorite,  fluoric  micas,  chondrodite 
and  topaz  are  illustrations  of  the  resultant  minerals;  while 
biotite,  garnet,  albite,  wollastonite,  vesuvianite  and  a  number 
of  other  silicates  are  common  associates.  If,  now,  ores  are 
found  associated  with  these  minerals  and  along  the  contacts 
with  igneous  intrusions,  and  not  extending  far  back  into  the 
wall-rocks,  the  inference  is  well-grounded  that  they  have  been 
derived  from  the  eruptive.  In  the  last  paper  of  Professor 
Vogt,  already  cited,  the  cases  of  tin-ores  and  iron-ores  to  which 
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these  viewB  apply  are  given  at  length ;  and  in  the  paper  of  Mr- 
Lindgren*  copper-deposita  of  Bimilar  natare  are  cited.  Fissured 
wall-rocks  which  stand  immediately  above  laccolites  rich  in 
mineralizers  would  be  in  the  situation  most  favorable  for  these 
changes;  bnt  opportunitiea  for  observation  are  restricted  be- 
caoae  the  laccolite  is  only  revealed  by  their  removal.  When 
they  do  persist,  however,  and  are  thick,  the  existence  of  veins 
would  suggest  the  presence  of  the  laccolites. 


Pegmatites  have  furnished  for  many  years  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. They  are  beyond  doubt  connected  with  great  masses  of 
intruded  rock,  more  often  with  granite  than  with  any  other, 
and  are  after-births  of  the  eruptive.  Whether  they  are  them- 
selves to  be  considered  as  true  eruptives,  or  whether  dissolved 
vapors  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  their  genesis  that  they 
are  veins  rather  than  dikes,  or  whether  some  belong  to  one  of 
these  types  and  some  to  the  other,  does  not  immediately  affect 
the  question  now  before  us — their  connection  with  eruptive 
rocks  being  the  important  point 

Pegmatites  usually  present  the  mineralogy  of  the  granites  on 
a  very  coarse  scale,  but  they  have,  in  addition,  more  abundant 
amounte  of  the  pneumatolitic  minerals.  They  may  be  rich  in 
feldspar  and  less  rich  in  quartz,  or  they  may  be  extremely  rich 
in  quartz  with  only  subordinate  feldspar  or  other  minerals. 
The  writer  believes  that  in  some  regions  of  their  extensive  de- 
velopment all  gradations  can  be  found,  from  granitic  mixtures 
to  veins  of  pure  quartz.  The  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound  is  a  case  in  point.  Pegmatites  are  abundantly  developed 
in  connection  with  granites,  and  all  grades  are  shown  up  to 
practically  pure  quartz.  The  great  quartz-vein  at  Lantern 
Hill,  Mystic,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  largest  quartz-veins  known, 
being  apparently  1000  ft  wide  across  the  comb-in-comb  strue-  ' 
tnre,  which  is  at  times  pronounced.  I  think  it  belongs  in  the 
pegmatite  series,  and  is  only  a  huge  development  of  veins  of 
a  smaller  size  which  are  abundant  around  Narragansett  Bay 
and  elsewhere.t  Certain  parts  of  the  Lantern  Hill  quartz  show 

*  "Tht  Chftneter  and  Oenwis  of   Certain  Contact-MeUinorphic  Deposit^'' 
TVoiu.,  xixi.,  226  ;  alto  page  716  of  tbig  toIodm. 
t  J-  F.  Kemp,  BniUHn  Oeti.  Soe.  Awur..  x..  872,  1809; 
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the  presence  of  ferragiooas  mineralB  aod  have  yielded  on  aaaa; 
a  few  cents  of  gold  per  ton. 

The  gold-bearing,  pegmatite  of  Fassagem,  Brazil,  deBcribed 
by  HuBBsk,*  has  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  Vogt  In  the  Trias- 
sic  diabase  of  the  Falieades,  pegmatite  veins  richly  charged 
with  pyrite  are  not  uncommon.  Last  summer,  the  writer  spent 
several  days  at  Oopper  Mountain,  on  the  Similkameen  river, 
near  Princeton,  Yale  Dist.,  B.  C,  and  found  a  great  maeeof 
gabbro,  shattered  along  a  wide  belt.  Into  the  minute  fissures 
bornite  had  been  introduced  in  some  places,  and  minute  ydm 
of  pegmatite  in  others,  while  in  the  Copper  Cliff  and  Copper 
Beef  clfums,  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river,  a  huge  pegmatite  veiD 
or  dike  carried  here  and  there  large  masses  of  bornite.  The 
bornite  impressed  the  observer  as  being  aa  much  an  original 
mineral  in  the  vein  aa  any  of  the  other  components. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  could  indeed  be  much 
amplified,  the  following  statements  seem  to  be  justified :  Peg- 
matites are  a  more  or  less  pronounced  pneumatolitic  result  of 
igneous  intrusion.  Pegmatites  grade  insensibly  into  quartz- 
veins.  Quartz-veins  not  visibly  associated  with  pegmatites  are 
open  to  the  same  interpretation  unless  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  pegmatites,  although 
widely  developed,  are  but  rarely  provided  with  metallic  mineralg 
in  notable  amounts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  quartz-veins 
visibly  associated  with  them.  But  it  is  also  true  that  many 
regions  of  great  development  of  pegmatite-veins  are  devoid  of 
ore-bearing  veins,  as,  for  instance,  New  England,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  magmas  did  not  contain  the  necessary  metals  for 
their  production. 

Frequency  of  PneumatoUtic  Minerals  in  Vans. 
Some  of  the  common  gangue-minerals  contain  those  ele- 
ments which  are  justly  associated  with  pneumatolitic  proceeseB. 
Of  these,  fluonte  is  the  most  important;  and  while  it  cannot 
be  always  asserted  that  it  implies  the  neighborhood  of  eruptive 
rocks,  it  yet  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  their  genetic 
infiuence.  The  gold-ores  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  and  the 
Potsdam  ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  are  cases  in  point.     Lindgren 

»  ZtH»A.}^proil.  Oeologit,  October,  1898,  p.  346. 
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has  already  emphasized  this  connection  in  his  extremely  valua- 
ble paper  on  "Metasomatic  Proceseea  in  Fis8ure-Vein8"j*  and 
therefore  it  is  only  cited  here  in  a  brief  way. 

Surface-Flows  of  Igneous  JRock  Unfavorahk  to  Vein-Formaium. 

The  vapors  contained  in  Burface-flows  of  igneous  rock  pass 
off  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  do  no  geologic 
work  of  this  character.  The  most  that  could  be  expected  of 
them  would  be  small  incmstatioiis  in  the  cracks  in  their  upper 
and  first  chilled  portions,  such  as  the  copper-minerals  and 
specular  hematite  found  in  the  crevices  of  Yesuvian  lavas. 
The  absence  of  ore-deposits  in  flows  of  this  character  argues 
nothing  ag^nst  the  efficiency  of  other  forms  of  igneous  rocks. 

n.  Tqe  Geodndwater. 

The  Common  Conception  of  the  Ghraundwater, 
The  general  conception  of  the  groundwater,  that  has  been 
hitherto  held,  has  involved  the  existence  of  a  standing  body, 
quite  universally  present,  and  at  a  fairly  definite  depth  below 
the  surface,  which  depth  is  characteristic  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict. The  upper  surface  is  thought  to  be  sharply  marked  and 
to  be  revealed  by  the  boundary  between  the  oxidized  or  en- 
riched ores  and  the  unaltered  sulphides  in  an  ore-body.  The 
supply  of  water  is  kept  up  by  the  contribution  of  that  portion 
of  the  rainfall  which  neither  runs  off  nor  immediately  evapo- 
rates, but  which  sinks  into  the  ground,  feeds  wells  and  springs, 
and  necessitates  pumping  in  mines.  Rocks  being  more  or  less 
porous  and  crossed  by  faults,  joints  and  cracks,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  continually  migrate  downward,  partly  by 
capillary  attraction,  partly  through  small  crevices  and  partly 
through  large  ones,  until,  meeting  the  hotter  interior  zones  of 
the  earth,  they  are  forced  by  the  head  of  the  descending  cur- 
rents (that  is  by  gravitative  stress),  reinforced  by  the  loss  of 
density  due  to  accessions  of  heat,  to  rise  again  to  the  upper 
world.  During  their  journeys  they  move  laterally  as  well  as 
downward,  pass  through  vast  masses  of  rock,  relieve  them  of 
their  mineral  and  metallic  contents,  and  deposit  this  dissolved 
material  more  especially  on  their  upward  journey.     The  fact 

*  Tran».,  xxi.,  691 ;  p-  4S6  of  thisvolome. 
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that  we  find  a  great  body  of  Btanding  water  not  far  below  the 
Bur&ce  in  regions  of  heavy  or  moderate  rainfEvll  woald  make  it 
necesBary,  according  to  this  conception,  to  believe  that  the 
rooke  are  pretty  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  down  to  the 
depths  at  which  the  return  journey  begins;  in  &ct,  as  Van 
HiBe  oflen  expreBBes  it,  there  exists  a  aea  of  the  grouDdwater. 
Van  Hise  in  particular  rejects  speciScally  the  igneous  rocks  ae 
significant  contributors  either  of  material  or  of  energy,  and 
expresses,  in  the  premises  or  propositions  which  he  seeks  to 
establish,  his  belief  that  the  waters  which  fill  the  veins  with 
minerals  are  meteoric,  and  that  gravity  is  their  motive  power. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  conception  is  a  time-honored  one,  uid 
has  found  frequent  previous  expression ;  but  we  owe  to  Van 
Hise  an  exceptionally  clear  and  logical  exposition  of  it 

There  are,  however,  grave  objections  to  this  conception,  and 
we  may  justiy  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  guned  in  very  deep  mines  and  wells,  ae  well  as  on 
cert^n  general  theoretical  gronnds. 

Experience  in  Deep  Mines  and  WeKs. 

Mines  exceeding  2000  or  2500  ft  in  depth  are  of  extremely 
modern  development.  In  several  important  instances  of  this 
class,  as  well  as  in  many  mines  of  smaller  depth,  it  is  poauble 
to  impound  all  the  water  within  a  short  distance,  it  may  be 
within  600  ft.,  of  the  surface.  Below  this  level  the  workings 
are  dry  and,  in  a  few  cases,  dusty. 

The  copper-minea  on  Keweenaw  Point  are  most  favorable  in 
their  geological  structure  to  the  downward  passage  of  water. 
The  BhaftB,  several  of  which  are  now  between  4000  and  5000  ft. 
deep,  cut  a  sericB  of  sheets  of  trap  and  amygdaloid  that  dip  36° 
to  89°,  and  include  one  or  two  beds  of  conglomerate.  They 
are  fissured,  and  at  times  even  brecciated,*  As  shown  by  the 
chart  opposite  p.  167  of  the  Report  just  cited,  the  North  Tam- 
arack Shaft,  No.  8,  at  a  depth  of  3818  ft  had  cut  73  different 
trap  and  amygdaloid  layers.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  new 
shaft  which  has  recentiy  grounded  in  the  Calumet  conglomerate 
at  4760  ft.  must  have  cut  correspondingly  more.  Yet  the  deep 
workings  of  these  copper  mines  are  not  only  dry,  but  in  some 

•  Qtf^  Survey  of  JUieh.,  voL  v.,  put  L,  p.  112. 
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casee  dasty;  and  the  water  is  impounded  either  at  the  Bnr&ce 
or  a  short  distance  down  the  shaft.  Such  water  as  trickles 
down  the  shafte  fi-om  the  top  is  occasionally  baled  out,  and  water 
for  the  drills  has  to  be  specially  sent  down  into  the  headiugs. 

At  Calumet,  the  only  water  eocoantered  in  the  deeper  work- 
ings, or  indeed  below  some  such  depth  as  500  ft,  is  a  highly 
alkaline  variety,  tapped  in  insignificant  amounts  from  occa- 
sional fissures.  It  has  a  painful  effect  upon  cuts  and  is  avoided 
as  far  aa  possible  by  the  miners.  As  a  whole,  the  rocks  are 
free  from  visible  water. 

Posepny  says  that  the  deep  workings  at  Przibram  have 
afforded  a  similar  experience.  Below  800  meters  there  is  no 
water  to  be  raised,  because  evaporation  removes  whatever  exists 
there.  Much  that  has  been  pumped  from  the  levels  immedi- 
ately above  800  meters  is  doubtless  water  that  has  escaped  im- 
pounding nearer  the  surface,  and  has  followed  down  the  open- 
ings made  by  the  mine  itself.  The  deepest  workings  at 
Przibram  mentioned  by  Posepny  are  11X0  meters.* 

Experience  gained  in  the  deep  Cornish  tin-mines,  like  the 
Dolcoath,  would  be  important  in  this  connection,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  it  is  not  available.  Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence  has 
mentioned,  in  some  informal  remarks  at  this  meeting,  the 
Pelican-Dives  mine,  near  Georgetown,  Colorado,  which  has 
now  attained  a  depth  of  over  2000  ft  The  water  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  the  workings  down  and  is  raised  from  the 
bottom,  but  no  more  is  pumped  now  than  when  the  bottom 
snmp  was  located  in  the  upper  levels. 

The  cases  cited  merely  express  the  general  experience  of 
mining  engineers,  all  of  whom  are  aware  that,  with  impounding 
of  the  surface-water,  increase  of  depth,  especially  below  2000 
ft,  means  almost  invariably  dry  workings.  Even  if  the  rocks 
are  "  dry "  in  the  miner's  sense  only,  and  not  in  the  strict 
scientific  sense,  if  their  contributions  of  water  are  removed  by 
evaporation  so  as  not  to  be  noted ;  or  if,  in  a  great  artificial 
excavation,  far  larger  than  the  vast  majority  of  natural  water- 
ways, no  pumping  is  necessary,  the  water  in  the  rocks  may  be 
neglected  as  a  producer  of  veins.  The  deep  mines  which  are 
known  to  be  wet,  such  as  those  of  the  Comstock  lode,  are  in 

*  2Van&,  xxiii.,  248;  uir.,  971. 
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regions  of  expiring  vulcaDlsm,  aa  will  be  emphasized  a  little 
further  on. 

Many  mines,  especially  collieries,  have  been  driveu  ander 
bodies  of  water,  and  even  niider  the  sea,  and  yet  the;  have 
been  but  slightly  if  at  all  troubled  by  water,  and  sometjinea 
have  been  absolutely  free  from  it.  Tight  shales,  in  a  sedimen- 
tary series,  would  parUy  acconnt  for  this;  nevertheless  the 
general  experience  is  worthy  of  emphasis. 

Artesian  borings  have  in  a  few  caaes  yielded  similar  testimony. 
The  deep  well  near  "Wheeling,  West  Va.,  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  measurements  of  Professor  "Wm.  Hallock  on 
the  increase  of  temperature  with  descent,  reached  a  depth  of 
4500  fl.  The  last  water  was  cased  off  at  1500  &,.,  so  that  for 
8000  ft.  the  hole  was  dry.  In  this  8000  ft.  the  well  penetrated 
shales  and  some  sandstones,  both  of  marine  origin.  Shales  are 
admittedly  the  least  favorable  of  rocks  for  circulating  waters,  hat 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  this  great  section  afforded  a  dry  hole.* 
The  Pittsburgh  well  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  Februuy, 
1897,  the  well  had  reached  a  depth  of  5886  ft.  It  was  eased 
only  to  900  ft. ,  or  slightly  beyond,  and  for  over  4400  ft.  was  dry. 
The  well  penetrated  a  section  similar  to  that  at  Wheeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deep  wells  at  Sperenberg,  Schlada- 
bach  and  Keibnik,  all  in  Germany,  are  wet,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  the  measurements  of  temperature  inform 
OS,  but  as  they  were  bored  with  the  diamond-drill,  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  not  cased.  I  have,  however,  no  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  this  point. 

All  these  facte,  except  the  last,  go  to  show  that  the  outer 
portion  of  the  globe  is  much  less  permeable  to  water  than  has 
often  been  assumed,  and  that,  in  many  places  at  least,  the  down- 
ward percolation  is  a  negligible  factor.  The  groundwater 
which  is  met  at  small  though  variable  depths,  and  which  fille 
abandoned  mine-workings,  is  held  there  by  the  tight  rocks  be- 
neath it,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  the  upper  part  of  a  mass 
of  water  reaching  down  to  10,000  ft.,  or  any  such  depth,  in  the 

•  Wm.  Hallock,  Proc  Amer.  Aaoc.  Adv.  Sei,  xl,  267, 1891 ;  Sefiaol  of  Miw 
Qaarlerty,  iviii.,  148,  1897.  The  latter  givee  details  of  the  PittabniBh  well  tito- 
The  section  of  the  well  at  Wheeling  will  be  foand  in  Wttt  Va.  Qeologieal  Siincj, 
vol.  L,  p.  304,  1699.  Professor  Hallock  states  that  the  well  was  plugged  irith  in 
dak  plug  after  his  measurementB ;  two  jeaia  later,  when  the  plug  ww  lemorcd, 
the  hole  was  full  of  water,  which  all  believed  IcAked  in  at  the  end  of  the  cuing. 
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interior.  On  the  contrary,  aomething  like  2000  ft.  appears  to 
be  its  limit,  and  in  Bome  regions  it  ceases  at  500  ft. 

The  explanation  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  plugging  of  fiBsarea 
and  crevices  with  attrition  or  residual  clay,  and  in  the  feeble- 
ness or  disappearance  of  capillary  attraction  with  increase  of 
pressure.  The  efficiency  of  a  very  thin  seam  of  clay  in  keeping 
back  water  is  well  known  to  all  miners  who  have  been  engaged 
in  wet  ground.  A  layer  a  quarter-inch  thick  is  water-tight, 
and  often  every  precaution,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Raymond  at 
the  present  meeting,  is  taken  by  the  miners  not  to  break 
through  even  this  «raall  thicknesB.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
capillary  attraction  with  increase  of  pressure,  I  learn  from  Prof. 
R.  S.  Woodward,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  our  knowledge  is 
very  limited,  and  he  at  least  would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it 
operatea  It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Julien,  that  when,  in  testing  the  absorption  of  build- 
ing-stones, pieces  are  merely  soaked  in  water,  the  penetration 
of  the  water  is  insignificant;  but  if  the  Mr  in  the  stone  is  ex- 
hausted under  an  air-pump,  or  by  boiling,  or  if  the  block  of 
stone  reste  on  wet  felt,  then  absorption  takes  place. 

The  extraordinary  impenetrability  of  some  rocks  is  emphat- 
ically shown  by  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Both  of  these,  but  more  especially  the  former,  are  wanderers 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  they  are  confined  in  the  ground 
under  very  great  pressure  and  are  unable  to  escape.  Edward 
Orton,  St.,  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  1889  that  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  in  the  comparatively  shallow  wells  of  Ohio  (1000  ft.) 
was  hydrostatic  and  due  to  the  groundwater.  Nearly  all  geolo- 
gists believed  the  same  agent  to  be  the  universal  cause  of  the 
rock-pressure  of  natural  gas ;  but  when  the  deep  gas-wells  of  New 
Tork  were  drilled  from  2250  to  2600  ft.,  to  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, it  was  found  that  some  other  factor  must  enter,  because 
the  pressure  is  too  great  for  a  hydrostatic  cause.  Prof.  Orton, 
therefore,  and  others  with  him,  have  abandoned  this  view.* 

In  some  deep  mines  water  has  been  encountered  in  uprising 
springs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  not  a  few  shallow  shafts;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  springs  at  less  than  1600  or  2000  ft. 
depth  have  a  bearing  on  this  question.     Posepnyf  mentions 

•  BuU.  QeoL  Soe.  Amer.,  ix.,  95-99.  t  ZHitu.,  xxiii.,  233. 
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one  in  the  Einigkeit  Bhaft,  JoachimBthal,  Bohemia,  that  was 
met  at  533  meters  (1774  it.);  bat  in  the  next  paragraph  we 
learn  that  the  apriaing  waters  at  Joachimstbal  were  tapped 
along  the  contacts  of  the  veins  with  basaltic  rocks  of  com- 
paratively late  origin,  and  therefore  in  a  situation  involving 
expiring  vulcanism.  I  do  not  cite  this  and  the  subsequent 
cases  with  a  view  of  necessarily  referring  the  waters  to  exhala- 
tions from  fused  and  consolidating  or  consolidated  magmas, 
bat  I  do  mean  to  use  them,  along  with  other  considerations,  to 
show  the  impotence  of  purely  gravitative  motive  power. 

The  Comstock  lode  is  the  most  famous  case  of  a  deep,  wet 
mine.  Chnrch,  King  and  Becker  have  all  discussed  the  waters 
in  their  several  monographs.  "Water  was  tapped  on  the  2200- 
fl.  level  of  the  Savage,  and  rose  both  in  it  and  in  the  Hale  and 
Norcross  to  the  1750-ft.  level;  but  there  it  stopped. 

Mr.  Becker  says  that  two  kinds  of  water  have  been  met  in 
the  lode.  One  is  pent  up  in  confined  bodies.  It  was  the 
tapping  of  such  a  body  that  let  the  water  into  the  Savage  and 
Hale  and  Korcross,  as  Just  observed.  In  another  case,  a  cross- 
cut from  the  Palmer  shaft  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  water  that 
rose  100  ft.*  and  had  a  temperature  of  104°  F.  The  other 
kind  of  water  rises  from  the  depths.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
high  temperature  of  these  waters  is  due  to  expiring  vulcanism, 
and  the  focus  of  the  heat  is  placed  by  Mr.  Becker  at  not  less 
than  two,  and  more  probably  four  miles  in  depth.t  The  re- 
gion is  arid,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  water  must  have  come 
from  a  distance.  A  source  for  it  in  the  Sierras,  12  or  14  miles 
to  the  west,  is  tentatively  suggested  by  Mr.  Becker ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  thinking  some  of  it,  at  least,  to  be  a  con- 
tribution from  the  eruptives  themselves, 

Emmons^  has  recorded  a  very  interesting  case  of  an  nprising 
spring  in  tbe  Geyser  mine  at  Silver  CliflF,  Colo.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  so  that  it  cut  at  2000  ft.  the  contact  between  overlying 
porous  rhyolite  tuff  and  the  underlying  granite.  "Water  in 
small  amount  and  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  different  in 
composition  from  the  descending  waters,  which  had  ceased  fer 
above,  bubbled  into  the  workings  along  small  fissures  parallel 

*  Fortkih  ParatUl  Sarvq/,  iil.,  87. 

t   U-  S.  Oeoi.  Sur.,  Monograph  III.,  p.  264. 

t  nih  Ann.  Bep.  Dir.  U.  S.  Qtd.  Surrty,  put  iL,  p.  458. 
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with  the  contact.  Here,  again,  the  spring  is  in  a  region  of  vul- 
caniam  of  rather  recent  date,  geologically  speaking,  and  it  is 
impoBBible  to  assert  that  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  isogeothermB 
from  this  caaae  is  not  a  factor  in  the  circalation,  although  the 
water  exhibited  only  the  temperature  of  the  drifts  themselves. 

It  is  not  ray  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  that  water  does  not 
descend  into  the  earth  below  2000  ft^,  for  I  believe  that  it  does, 
although  not  by  any  means  in  the  amounts  which  have  some- 
times been  assumed.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amount  is 
probably  comparatively  small;  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  only  descends  to  great  depths  by  relatively 
large  fissures ;  and  that  these  are  exceptional.  To  the  same 
degree  that  the  meteoric  waters  are  limited  to  the  relatively 
large  fissures,  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  the  solution  of 
sparsely  distributed  minerals  and  metals.  I  hope  to  establish, 
further  on,  that  even  if  they  descend  in  this  way,  by  a  trickle  here 
and  a  little  seepage  there,  they  can  never  be  brought  again  to 
ihe  surface,  so  as  to  form  springs,  by  gravity  and  the  normal 
rise  of  temperature  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fully  recognize  that  there  is  ground  for 
a  different  view,  and  that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
very  slow  circulation  of  water  at  great  depths.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  this  is  the  case;  that  the  waters  become  charged 
with  ores;  and  that  they  have  some  tendency  to  pass  upward, 
by  reason  of  the  heat  acquired  through  the  normal  rise  of  tem- 
perature with  depth ;  it  remains  true  that,  in  again  ascending, 
they  meet  descending  currents  or  mingle  with  relatively  station* 
ary  water ;  and  they  become  dilute  and  disseminated  and  com- 
paratively weak  agents,  when  contrasted  with  the  much  supe- 
rior efficiency  which  may  be  locally  conferred  upon  waters  by 
igneous  intrusions.  While  one  cannot  deny  that,  by  the  former 
type  of  circulation  and  in  the  long  course  of  geological  time, 
something  might  be  accomplished,  yet,  a  fortiori,  all  the  results 
might  have  been  brought  about,  and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  think  that  they  were,  brought  about,  by  the  aid  of  igneous 
rocks,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  subsequently,  by  proof  ad- 
ditional to  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  interrupted  passage  of  the  waters,  when  they  do  de- 
Bcend,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  hydrostatic  head. 
Whenever,  for  example,  capillary  transmission  occurs,  the  pre- 
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vionsly  acquired  head  is  lost,  and  the  emerging  water  proceeds 
on  its  way  only  under  a  newly  accumulating  head;.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  capillary  transmlsaion  may  be  assumed,  ordinary 
calculations  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  based  on  distances  from 
the  surface,  are  false.  In  any  event,  even  with  the  assumption 
of  channels  larger  than  capillaries,  we  are  forced  in  these  calcu- 
lations to  believe  in  the  practically  standing  body  of  water, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  surface,  to  which  objections  have  been 
already  raised. 

Artesian  Basins. 

The  experience  which  has  been  gained  with  artesian  wells 
is  the  chief  foundation  of  much  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  groandwater ;  and  yet  artesian  basins  furnish 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  storage  of  water  compara- 
tively near  the  surface,  and  against  its  descent  to  great  depths. 
'Within  the  limits  of  an  area  thus  supplied  with  underground 
reservoirs,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  waters  to  descend  be- 
low the  impervious  stratum  which  is  the  cause  of  the  reservoir, 
and  it  would  follow  that  the  lower  lying  rocks  would  be  dry, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  supplied  with  waters  which  have  mi- 
grated in  from  points  on  the  surface  outside  the  limits  of  the 
catchment-area.  In  many  cases  this  would  involve  a  journey 
of  many  milea,  possibly  more  than  a  hundred. 

Artesian  basins  of  themselves  permit  but  slight  circulation 
of  the  imprisoned  waters,  and  are  most  unfavorable  places  for 
the  formation  of  anything  like  veins.  They  represent  just  so 
much  water  cut  off  from  active  work,  like  a  convict  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. They  may  occasionally  be  tapped  off,  downward  or 
upward,  by  faults,  just  as  once  in  a  while  a  convict  escapes, 
and  then  the  waters  may  become  geologically  active.  If  they 
are  invaded,  however,  by  igneous  intrusions  with  the  attendant 
cracking  of  the  overlying  rock,  the  accession  of  heat  or  energy 
may  make  them  again  active  agents.  The  standing  waters, 
and,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  the  waters  which  rest 
under  such  pressure  that  they  do  not  reach  the  surface  and 
flow  off,  are  considered  to  be  too  inefficient  to  be  important  in 
the  formation  of  veins. 

In  cases  like  the  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  wells,  in  which 
from  3000  to  4500  ft.  of  marine  sediments  are  apparently  dry, 
one  cannot  but  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  sea-water  which 
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they  must  have  contained  when  they  were  depoBited.  Instead  ' 
of  receiving  new  supplies,  they  have  apparently  been  deprived 
even  of  the  little  which  they  did  possess.  Undoubtedly  the 
presaure  of  overlying  masses  has  effected  this  result,  or  else  the 
water  has  become  combined  in  some  chemical  way  in  the  rock 
itself,  and  has  been  thus  locked  up. 

Sot  Springs. 

The  most  suggestive  of  all  geological  phenomena  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  veins  are  hot  springs;  and  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  assumption  than  that  of  an  abnorm^  local  rise  in  the 
iBogeothermB.  As  Osmond  Fisher  haa  shown,*  the  isogeotherms 
cannot  conceivably  be  raised  except  by  igneous  intrusions  or 
by  the  mechanical  production  of  heat  along  faults,  or  belts  of 
shattering;  and  the  latter  do  not  compare  in  effectiveness  with 
the  former. 

If  for  a  moment  we  analyze  the  familiar  increase  of  tempera- 
ture with  descent,  a  truer  conception  will  be  gained.  As  ordi- 
narily stated,  and  as  a  fair  average,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
temperature  increases  one  degree  Centigrade  for  each  thirty 
meters  of  descent,  which  would  be  about  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit for  each  55  ft.  In  a  region  whose  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  50°  F.  or  10°  C.  (that  of  New  York  is  about  61"  F.), 
in  order  to  reach  a  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  100°  C. 
we  wonld  be  obliged  to  descend  2700  meters,  or  not  far  from 
10,000  ft.  Now  that  meteoric  waters  may  flow  from  the  sur- 
face as  a  hot  spring,  which  has  derived  its  abnormal  heat  from 
this  deep-seated  source,  they  must  deecend  to  B  depth  which  is 
at  least  a  large  fraction  of  10,000  ft.  and  then  return.  The 
depth  is  alarger  fraction  of  the  10,000  ft.  than  the  temperature 
'  of  the  spring  would  of  itself  indicate,  because  the  uprising 
waters  have  traversed  cooler  rocks  and  necessarily  have  re- 
ceived accessions  of  descending  colder  waters.  One  other  im- 
portant factor  bearing  on  this  question  is,  moreover,  the  ir- 
regular and  more  or  less  choked  conduits  which  have  already 
been  emphasized. 

The  following  argument  has  been  sometimes  advanced,  and 

*  Pkytk*  t^  Iht  Earlk't  Cnul,  pp.  240-241. 
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notably  by  Van  Hiae,*  id  aapporting  the  view  that  hot  spiiogs 
are  the  result  of  normal  terrestrial  circalatioiiB,  without  acces- 
fflons  of  heat  other  than  those  which  would  be  received  through 
the  ordinary  increase  of  temperature  with  depth.  It  is  argued 
that,  as  the  descending  column  of  cold  water  is  heavier,  and 
the  ascending  column  of  heated  water  is  lighter,  therefore  a 
hydrostatic  head  is  afforded.  Water  expands  about  4  per  cent, 
between  0°  C.  (or,  more  precisely,  4°  C.)  and  100°  C,  and, 
for  illustration,  the  case  is  imagined  of  a  descending  column  at 
0°  and  an  ascending  one  at  100°.  This  assumption,  or  any 
similar  one,  loses  practically  all  its  force  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
following  important  considerations : 

1,  That  the  descending  column  becomes  gradually  heated,  so 
that,  even  if  the  conduits  formed  practically  a  long  TJ-tabe, 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  head. 

2.  That  the  descending  column  may  move  in  part  in  a  capil- 
lary way  and  lose  its  head. 

8.  That  water  under  great  load  or  pressure  does  not  expand 
according  to  the  4  per  cent  rate  named.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  held  by  the  pressure  at  fixed  volume,  despite  the  added 
heat  If,  for  example,  we  roughly  assume  a  eolamn  of  water, 
one  square  inch  in  cross-section  and  two  feet  high  (it  is  really 
about  2  ft.  3}  in.)  as  equal  to  a  pressure  of  a  pound  to  the 
square  inch,  in  10,000  ft  we  would  have  a  pressure  of  some- 
thing near  5000  lbs.  or  over  2  tons  to  the  square  inch ;  and  in 
the  tace  of  this  the  expansion  of  water  from  an  added  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  practically  becomes  a  negligible  quantity  as 
contributing  to  hydrostatic  head. 

4.  "We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  standing  body  of  cold 
groundwater  fills  the  interstices  of  all  rocks  near  the  surface, 
except  those  in  very  arid  regions,  and  exerta  a  retarding  influ- 
ence on  uprising  currents. 

"WTien  these  objections  are  all  appreciated,  I  think  we  must 
admit  that,  except  so  far  as  waters  are  fed  from  heights  into 
artesian  basins  and  thence  tapped  again  to  the  surface,  per- 
haps slightly  warmed  from  having  gone  to  comparatively  shal- 
low depths,  such  a  theory  of  hot  springs,  or  even  of  warm 
springs,  is  impossible.     Hot  springs  can  only  be  developed  in 
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the  presence  of  an  abnormal  rise  of  the  isogeotiierms,  which 
nee  can  only  be  effectively  prodnced  by  intruded  masses  of 
igneous  rock.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  any  waters  which  have  reached 
depths  even  approximating  10,000  ft.  can  ever  again  reach  the 
surface  and  yield  flowing  springs,  except  through  the  propul* 
uon  of  stores  of  energy  contributed  by  still  heated  maeses  of 
igneous  rock.  I  regard  it  as  extremely  improbable  that  the 
water  of  any  natural  spring,  whose  flow  is  due  simply  to  hydro- 
static head,  has  ever  reached  more  than  a  very  limited  depth 
below  the  point  of  emergence.  These  statements  are  made  in 
the  belief  that  unless  underground  water  ultimately  emerges 
upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  maintain  an  activity  of  movement 
which  this  condition  implies,  its  efficiency  is  so  slight  and  its 
stagnation  so  pronounced  that  it  is  of  small  probable  import- 
ance in  connection  with  vein-formation  of  any  magnitude. 
Professor  Sandberger  and  those  who  stand  with  him  are  the 
only  logical  lateral-secretionists. 

Even  in  areas  showing  the  structure  of  an  artesian  basin,  and 
poBBessing  a  theoretical  head  of  hundreds  of  feet,  the  water 
sometimes  rises  to  a  given  level  in  a  well  and  then  stands  below 
the  surface.  Abnormally  heated  waters,  such  as  those  of  South 
Dakota,  described  by  N.  H.  Darton,*  can  only  be  aeeoanted 
for  by  the  presence  of  eruptives,  although  Mr.  Darton  seems 
loath  even  to  mention  igneous  rocks  aa  a  possible  explanation. 
Yet  they  would  appear  to  be  the  only  reasonable  one,  and  in 
this  region  there  is  ground  for  inferring  their  existence. 

In  passing  from  laboratory-experiments  in  hydraulics  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth,  there  is  grave  danger  of  error  unless 
one  proceeds  with  great  caution.  It  is  much  the  same  difficulty 
that  formerly  arose  in  drawing  profiles  of  country  with  exag- 
gerated, vertical  scales.  The  sense  of  true  perspective  was 
lost.  Mr.  Rickard's  illustrative  figure  of  the  hot-water  circula- 
tions in  a  household  heating-plant,t  likewise  cited  by  Professor 
Van  Hise,  would  give  a  very  false  conception  unless  used  with 
BO  much  allowance  as  to  be  destructive  of  its  force.  The  open 
pipes  in  a  house,  extending  but  50  or  100  feet  in  altitude,  and 

"  Atn.  Jovr.  <^8d.,  March,  1898,  p.  161,  tad  Mpeciall;  p.  I6S. 
t  IVon*.,  xxiv.,  950. 
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with  an  intense  Bonrce  of  heat  in  the  cellar,  are  not  comparable 
to  conduitB  of  irregular  eize,  often  choked,  at  timea  capillary, 
and  with  10,000  feet  of  gradually  warming  walls  before  even  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  is  reached. 

In  brief,  therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that 
hot  springs  are  ever  produced  except  in  regions  of  expiring 
vulcaniam ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  probable  that 
hot  springs  have  been  the  great  prodncers  of  veins. 

The  IrreffuJar  Dialribulion  of  the  Oroimdwater  near  the  Surface. 
Recent  observations  of  Emmons  and  "Weed  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  groundwater  is  not  a  regular  and 
sharply  marked  surface,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  irregular 
and  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  The  presence  of  oxidized  or 
enriched  minerals  in  some  places  at  depths  below  the  ordinary 
groundwater  level  has  given  rise  to  this  inference.  It  would 
appear  aa  if  waters  become  charged  with  metals  witbin  the 
limits  of  the  gossan,  and,  descending,  react  on  leaner  sulphides 
so  as  to  enrich  them,  and  that  they  do  so  even  by  diffusioii 
through  the  standing  groundwater  and  below  its  level.  But  it 
also  appears  as  if  there  were  no  standing  groundwater  and  do 
means  of  preventing  quite  deep  oxidation  and  enrichmeut  along 
some  belts,  which,  because  of  their  open  character,  may  allow 
the  waters  to  go  down,  turn  and  rise  again  as  a  spring  at  some 
lower  point;  and  this,  although  neighboring  ground,  impervioua 
in  character,may  retain  the  groundwater  at  a  sharply  marked  and 
higher  definite  level.  Naturally,  in  interpreting  the  phenomeua 
of  gossan-minerals  apparently  carried  downward,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  later  geological  history  of  the  district,  because  sub- 
sidence, together  with  the  choking  and  elevation  of  suriaee- 
drainage,  may  raise  the  groundwater  above  its  old  level,  and  it 
may  be  that  some  of  the  minerals  regarded  as  enriched  (bornite, 
chalcocite,  etc.)  have  been  deposited  bj  uprising  currenta. 

In  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  small,  and  where  the  con- 
tributions to  the  groundwater  are  correspondingly  slight,  its 
level  may  be  very  fer  down ;  or,  if  the  rocks  are  shattered, 
standing  groundwater  may  be  entirely  lacking,  and  oxidized 
ores,  BO  far  aa  they  can  be  produced  withont  the  aid  of  mnch 
water,  may  extend  to  depths  indefinitely  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  arid  region  galena  may  actually  outcrop.     In  the 
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Oeological  Muaeum  of  the  Colambia  School  of  Mines  there  ia 
a  large  specimen,  about  a  cubic  foot  in  volume,  that  was  pned 
out  of  the  cropping  ot  the  Half-Moon  vein  at  Pioche,  Nev.,  by 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Maynard.  It  is  galena  and  quartz,  the  former 
only  oxidized  on  the  surface. 

All  of  these  points  are,  however,  matters  of  the  anatomy  or 
.pathology  of  already-formed  veins,  and  do  not  touch  the  fnn* 
damental  problems  of  genesis,  to  which,  in  &ct,  they  are  re- 
lated much  08  are  bodily  disorders  and  amputations  to  embry- 
ology and  growth. 

m. — The  DrsiaiBDTioN  of  Minisg  Districts. 

When  one  considers  the  country  at  large  (leaving  iron-ores 
oat  of  the  question),  it  is  evident  that  diatricta  favorable  to 
actual  raining  are  very  sparsely  distributed.  Even  in  redone 
like  the  mountainous  parts  of  Colorado  and  Montana,  where 
we  commonly  think  of  mining  as  being  extensively  practiced, 
the  productive  areas  are  separated  by  vast  stretches  of  country 
without  workable  and,  I  think  one  may  say,  without  notable 
vein-development.  One  rides  in  a  train  for  hours  between  the 
camps,  and  only  for  minutes  in  them.  Even  making  due  allow- 
ance  for  lack  of  outcrops,  for  forests  and  for  veins  concealed  by 
the  wash,  the  mining  districts'  must  be  described  as  limited 
areas  of  intense  local  vein-formation,  which  alternate  with  vast 
areas  of  barren  ground. 

In  the  mining  districts  igneous  rocks  are  present,  practically 
without  exception.  If  we  assert  that  the  assumed  circulations 
of  meteoric  waters,  which  are  thought  to  be  universal  in  the 
rocks,  and  to  be  due  to  the  ordinary  and  ever-present  increment 
of  temperature  with  depth,  are  the  causes  of  vein-formation,  we 
encounter  grave  difficulties  in  trying  to  explain  this  general 
absence  of  veins.  Dislocations  are  everywhere  present,  and  we 
ought  to  find  veins  in  a  similarly  great  abundance.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  remember  the  points  made  regarding  the  igne- 
ous rocks  at  the  outset,  we  shall  have  a  much  more  rational  ex- 
planation both  of  the  presence  and  of  the  absence  of  the  veins. 

It  must  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  adequately  familiar 
with  both  the  literature  and  the  phenomena,  or  with  either,  that 
ore-bearing  veins,  especially  when  of  large  size,  are  altogether 
exceptional  and  rare  occurrences,  and  their  causes  are  local  and 
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exceptional  in  their  nature.  No  one  with  a  correct  sense  of 
perepective  can  possibly  be  face  to  face  with  the  huge  stopesof 
ores  of  comparatively  scarce  metale,  which  some  of  our  mines 
afford,  without  marveling  greatly  that  they  ever  happened  to  he 
produced  in  the  course  of  Nature;  and  in  dealing  with  the  elu- 
sive bat  irreaistibly  attractive  problems  which  their  geneas 
affords,  one  cannot  be  too  appreciative  of  the  local  and  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  them.  One 
may,  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  vein-phenomena  &s  a 
minor  corollary  to  an  all-embracing  theory  of  metamorphism, 
based  on  the  normal  circulations  of  the  groundwaters,  miss  the 
very  kernel  of  the  matter  and  fall  into  the  same  error  that  von 
Buch  and  other  disciples  of  Werner  committed,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  ibr 
rocks  in  general  a  "  aniversal  hypothesis." 

The  thesis  of  vein-formation,  however  presented,  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  greater  or  less  probability,  rather  than  one  of 
demonstration.  The  following  points  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  igneous  rocks. 

1.  Igneous  rocks  contain  the  metals  and  the  elements  of  the 
gangue  minerals  more  abundantly  than  do  sedimentary  rocks. 

2.  Igneoas  rocks  are  richly  provided  with  vapors  which 
come  up  with  them  from  great  depths.  Igneous  rocks  are 
enormous  reservoirs  of  energy. 

3.  Igneous  districts,  or  districts  of  combined  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  are  almost  always  the  geological  formatioDa 
in  which  veins  occur. 

4.  The  vapors  and  solutions  from  intruded  igneous  rocks  are 
pre-eminently  &vorab1e  chemical  reagents. 

5.  Observations  in  deep  mines  and  the  data  from  very  deep 
wells  indicate  the  general  absence  of  iree  water  in  the  rocks 
below  moderate  depths,  except  in  regions  of  expiring  vulcan- 
ism.  This  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  conception  of  univeraal 
groundwater. 

6.  Capillary  attraction  is  largely  an  aflceneive  force  Jnd  of 
problematic  existence  with  increasing  pressure.  Artesian  res- 
ervoirs of  themselves  are  unfavorable  to  extended  circulation. 
There  is  a  strange  absence  of  the  orig^al  content  of  water  in 
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deep-Beated  sedimentB.     Standing  water  in  abandoned  ahafts 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  rocke. 

7.  Hot  springs  are  necessarily  connected  with  an  abnormal 
rise  of  the  isogeotherms,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  in< 
traded  igneoas  rocks  or  by  faults  and  shattering.  The  latter 
do  not  compare  with  the  former  as  an  efficient  cause. 

8.  The  distribution  of  the  gronndwater  is  tar  leas  tiniform 
than  has  been  supposed.  The  groundwater  may  entirely  Ml 
in  arid  regions. 

9.  The  distribution  of  mining  districts  can  only  be  satis&c- 
torily  expluned  by  the  corresponding  distribution  of  igneooa 
rocks,  which  have  been  intruded  under  circumstanceB  favorable 
to  vein-formation.  Under  any  other  view  veins  should  be 
much  more  common. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  classification  of  ore-deposits.  In  November,  1892, 1  pub- 
lished in  the  School  of  Mmes  Quarterly  a  paper  on  the  "  Classi- 
fication of  Ore-Deposits,  a  Review,  and  a  Proposed  Scheme 
Based  on  Origin."  The  same  has  been  subsequently  printed, 
with  one  or  two  minor  modifications,  in  the  "  Ore-Deposits  of 
the  United  States."  After  a  review  of  all  the  known  schemes 
up  to  that  time,  and  an  analysis  of  their  special  features,  a 
scheme  was  developed  which  sought  more  consistently  than 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time  to  bring  the  ore-depoeits  under 
well-recognized  geological  phenomena.  Aeide  from  the  ores 
of  igneous  origin,  and  the  placers  of  various  kinds,  this  in- 
volved a  classification  of  those  phenomena  which  would  give 
rise  to  cavities,  not  of  themselves  necessarily  great,  but  sufficient 
to  fiimish  a  water-way.  These  are  the  determining  fectors  in 
the  location  of  ore-deposits ;  they  admit  of  the  least  possible 
difference  of  theoretical  views  or  of  interpretation,  and  they  are 
the  common  ground  upon  which  observers  can  best  meet  in  har- 
mony. They  therefore  furnish  much  the  best  basis  of  classifies-  * 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  line  of  attack  of  this  problem 
furnishes  equal  advantages.  Therefore,  while  the  conceptions  of 
ascending  and  descending  waters  cited  by  Professor  Van  Hise  in 
closing  his  essay  give  new  and  significant  points  of  view,  yet  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  accordance  with  them  is  in- 
evitably destined  to  raise  sach  well-grounded  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  make  the  scheme  impracticable  for  general  use. 
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The  Caliche  of  Southern  Arizona :   An  Example  of  Depo- 
sition by  the  Vadose  Circulation. 

BT  WILLIAM  p.  BLAKS,  F.Q.S., 

Diteclor  Ariioiu  School  of  tfinw,  Tocami,  Aiu. 

(BIcbmond  Keeling,  rebrnur,  1101.) 

Ih  Bouthem  Arizona  and  in  Mexico  the  word  caliclu  Ib  in 
general  use  to  denote  a  calcareoas  formation  of  conuderable 
thickness  and  volume  found  a  few  inches,  or  a  few  feet,  beneath 
the  surface-soil,  upon  the  broad,  dry,  gravelly  plains  and  mesaa. 

In  western  South  America  the  same  name  is  applied  to  the 
beds  of  crude  soda'niter  (Chili  saltpeter).  While  these  depoaita 
of  South  America  and  of  Arizona  are  totally  difierent  in  com- 
position, and  have  nothing  in  common,  except  that  both  occnrin 
layers  in  the  strata  near  the  surface,  it  ia  probable  that  an  ei- 
planation  of  the  origin  of  the  calcareous  beds  may  equally  appl; 
to  the  accumulation  of  soda-niter  and  other  depositB  of  easily 
soluble  minerals.  But  the  name,  taken  from  the  Latin,  Go^i 
is  more  appropriate  to  the  calcareous  beds  than  to  those  of 
niter. 

Caliche  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  arid  regions  of  Arizona 
and  Mexico.  It  is  usually  hidden  from  view  by  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  soil ;  but  it  is  easily  found  by  digging,  and  ia  often  re- 
vealed by  a  flow  of  water  during  heavy  rains.  It  is  practically 
a  continuous  sheet,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  of  earthy 
limestone  or  travertine,  through  which  the  smaller  plant-roote 
find  their  way  with  difficulty.  The  presence  of  this  compara- 
tively impervious  layer  of  cemented  earth  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  trees,  or  of  the  larger  shrubs,  over  wide  areas.  The 
shrubs  which  gain  a  foothold  are  those  whose  roots  do  not  ex- 
tend far  downwards,  and  which  do  not  require  much  water, 
such  as  Larrea  Mexkana  and  the  Cactacem.  If  trees  are  planted, 
it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  caliche  by  blasting,  or  at  least  to 
crack  the  upper  layers.  The  top  of  the  caliche  is  more  dense 
and  solid  than  the  lower  portions.  The  surface  of  this  top 
crust,  or  layer,  is  comparatively  smooth,  though  undnlatingi 
while  the  lower  portions,  under  the  crust,  are  irreindar,  cavern- 
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008,  earthy  and  very  porous,  blending  gradnally  with  the  ma- 
terials of  the  aandy  and  gravelly  beda,  from  which  they  are 
divided  by  no  sharply  defined  plane  of  etratificatioa  or  separa- 
tion. The  caUehe  invests,  surrounds  and  includes  sand-grains, 
gravel,  and  more  or  less  earthy  material,  but  seems  to  have  had 
the  power,  especially  in  its  upper  crust,  of  extruding  the  coarse 
materials  of  the  soil  to  a  great  extent. 

The  deposit  does  not  form  a  regular  horizontal  bed  conform- 
able with  the  rude  stratification  of  the  gravels  and  sands,  but 
conforms  roughly  with  the  general  surface,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  undulations  of  the  mesa.  There  are,  in  places,  repeti- 
tious of  the  compact  layers,  separated  by  a  few  inches  of  the 
amorphous  and  more  earthy  deposit. 

In  cross-fracture,  this  upper  crust  of  the  calicke  exhibits  dis- 
tinct, fine  lines  of  successive  layers,  in  thin  sheets,  along  which 
the  rock  splits  with  some  ease,  while  there  is  a  rude  columnar 
fibrous  structure  tranaverae  to  these  layers,  aometimes  in  diver- 
gent lines  from  below  upward.*  Close  observation  detects  in 
Bome  places  small  perforations,  like  pin-holes  at  the  top,  which 
enlarge  gradually  below  and  penetrate  the  entire  compact  crust, 
becoming  lost  in  the  irregular  amorphous  granular  mass. 
These  holes  are  often  occupied  by  rootlets  of  planta ;  but  this 
is  not  regarded  as  evidence  of  any  connection  between  the 
deposition  of  the  caliche  and  plant^life — a  cause  of  deposition  to 
which  great  importance  is  attached  by  some  authorities.t  The 
eaUche  is  an  example  of  deposition  independently  of  the  influ- 
ence of  organic  agencies. 

In  chemical    composition   the    calicke  is  essentially  a  lime 

*  "Sorbj  luM  shown  that  in  the  calcareone  depodls  from  fresh  water  ihere  is  a 
Gonatant  tendencj  toirards  the  production  of  calcile  cijetals  with  the  principal 
■xia  perpendtculsr  to  iha  surface  of  deposit.  When  that  sorface  is  cnrred,  there 
ia  a  radiation  or  convergence  of  the  fibre-like  cryirtalB,  well  seen  in  sections  of 
stalactites  and  of  some  calcareous  tutu."  Cited  by  Oeikle,  Text-Sook  Otology,  3d 
Edit,  p.  150. 

t  Dana,  for  example,  citing  from  W.  H,  Weed,  sajs:  "Some  of  the  travertine 
deposits  of  Gardiners  River  and  elsewhere  are  a  resolt  of  the  growth  and  secre- 
tions of  conferva-like  plants."  (Oa)b^,4th  Edit.,p.  IBS.)  Geikiesays:  "  Bnt 
besides  giving  rise  to  new  formations  by  the  mero  accnmnlation  o[  their  remsins, 
plants  do  so  also  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  originating  or  precipitating  chem- 
ical solutions,"  etc  .  .  .  "  Some  observers  have  even  maintained  that  this  is  the 
normal  mode  of  production  of  cole-sinter  in  large  musoar,  like  those  of  TivolL" 
(Oeologi/  SdEdib,  p.  482.) 
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carbonate,  but  coQtaina  some  calciom,  ma^eeinm  and  alomi- 
nam  silicates,  as  more  fully  shown  by  the  result  of  an  analyeie 
made  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Arizona  School  of  Mines: 

Calciam  cacbonaUi  (CaCC^), 7a28 

MagnemQm  carboDBla  ( MgCO, ) 2.  IS 

C&lcium  ulicsM  (Ca8i<^), 6.57 

Aluminnm  nlic&te  (Al^O^), 7.37 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe/),). '-88 

Moisture  (H,0), 1.20 

96.43 
Thia  caliche,  nnlike  the  deposits  of  travertine  formed  is  the 
open  air,  is  not  sufficiently  compact  and  solid  to  be  useful  in 
construction,  as  was  the  travertine  of  ancient  Rome.  When 
calcined,  it  yields  good  caustic  lime,  which,  tempered  with 
sand,  makes  a  strong,  quick-setting  mortar  or  cement.  It  is 
quarried  and  used  for  this  purpose  in  some  places.  Occurring, 
aa  it  does,  in  mixture  with  gravel  and  sand,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  artificial  mixture,  and  as  such  was  once  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  down  as  a  foundation  by  the  builders  of  the 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona.  On  the  line  of  the  Fhceniz  and 
Prescott  railway,  it  has  been  found  thatrMlway  ties  last  longer 
when  laid  in  the  caliche  then  in  ordinary  soil.  Analysis  ofthia 
caliche  showed  that  it  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  caUehe 
of  other  places. 

The  great  plain  or  mesa  of  Tucson  affords  one  of  the  beet 
examples  of  the  occurrence  of  the  coZicA^.  This  mesa,  which 
appears  like  a  great  plain,  is  in  reality  a  combination  of  gentle 
slopes  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  area  within 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  caliche  are  shown  is  probably  not 
lees  than  400  square  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Santa  Gate- 
lina  Mts.  on  the  north,  the  Rincon  and  Rillito  mountains  and 
the  Santa  Bita  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the  Tucson  Mts.  on 
the  west.  Toward  the  south  and  northwest  the  country  is 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  The 
,  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Rillito  are  the  visible  channels  of  drain- 
age ;  but  there  is,  in  addition,  an  extensive  nndergronnd  flow  of 
water  as  widely  spread,  possibly,  as  the  area  mentioned,  bat 
probably  strongest  in  volume  under  and  ne%r  the  river  chan- 
nels draining  to  the  northwest.     The  general  altitude  of  flie 
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mesa  above  th«  sea  is  from  2400  ft.  at  Tucson  to  3000  or  3400 
ft.  about  20  miles  eastward.  These  declining  slopes  are 
formed,  for  tbe  .greater  part,  of  the  dibris  of  the  sairouoding 
granitic  and  gneissic  mountains — the  "  wash  "  or  gravel  and 
sand  which  has  been  washed  out  from  the  canons  through  ages 
of  erosion.  As  a  rule,  these  materials  are  rudely  stratified, 
the  coarsest,  heavier  gravels  lying  nearest  to  the  mouths  of 
the  canons.  In  a  well  90  ft.  deep,  near  the  University,  on  the 
mesa  about  five  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Bilfito,  the  fol- 
lowing beds  were  passed  through,  but  the  strata  were  not 
Bharply  defined : 

Section  of  the  Mesa,  to  Waier-LeveL 

FML 

Boil,  suid7  and  poroDS, 1 

Oatiehe, 0 

Sand  and  gravel, 12 

ArgiltaceouB  earth  (red), 3 

Sand  (red), 2 

Qdieht,  Boft  and  amorphoiu, 2 

Sand,  hard, 6 

Band  and  gravel  ( ' '  cemented  " ), 8 

Band  cemented  and  aggregated  in  lumpa, 11 

AigiUaceomi  earth,  red, 8 

Argillaceous  earth  and  sand,  red, 80 

Sand  and  boulders  mixed, S 

Water  in  madj  bed 4 

Most  of  the  sand  and  gravel  oot  enveloped  in  eaJieke  was 
found  well  filled  with  small  sparkling  crystals  of  calcspar, 
which  appears  to  be  the  cementing  substance  holding  the  grains 
of  sand  together. 

Wherever  these  gravels  have  been  pierced  by  wells  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tucson,  an  abundance  of  water  has  been  found  at  s 
depth  of  from  80  to  90  ft,  or  even  less,  depending  upon  the 
altitude  of  the  surface.  This  water  seems  to  be  inexhaustible; 
St  least  it  is  in  such  quantity,  and  flows  so  freely,  that  the 
pumping-plant  at  the  University  can  be  run  continuously,  dis- 
.  charging  a  B-inch  stream,  without  exhausting  tbe  supply  in  the 
well. 

The  general  composition  of  this  underground  water  is  shown 
in  the  aimexed  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
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Analyses  of  Wdl-  Waters  of  Tucson  and  Vmnity — Parts 
Per  100,000. 


TwoHilea 
N.ofUnl 

B.B. 

WeL. 

^"3rar 

TncKM 

HolTl 

Won. 

Omcle. 

Wotto. 

Total  Soluble 

24.5 

42.0 

20.0 

66.0 

46.0 

S9.0 

418 

NaQ. 

1.4 
3.1 
2.0 
9.0 
1.0 
8.0 

3.0 
15.2 

1.3 
16.6 

2.0 

3.0 

6.6 
1.0 

e.5 

0.6 
2.0 

4.4 
26.8 

1^ 
22.0 

0.0 

2.0 

46 
13.5 

1.6 
16.6 

0.6 

2.0 

3.4 
10.6 

2.0 
14.5 

0.5 

2.0 

3.9> 

ie.» 

1.74 
3.10 

a^".."?: 

It  18  probable  tbat,  in  the  course  of  the  underground  flow  of 
the  water  from  the  higher  levels  towards  the  Santa  Cruz,  there 
are  considerable  areas  of  basin-shaped  depreBsions  in  the  bed- 
rocks, where  water  accumulates  and  is  more  sluggish  in  its 
movement  So,  also,  there  may  be  ancient  channels,  determining 
a  more  rapid  flow  than  in  other  places ;  in  each  case  there  may  be 
a  difference  in  the  amounts  of  solid  matters  held  in  solution. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  caUche.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be  a  depositioQ 
from  some  ancient  lake,  or  body  of  water,  once  covering  the 
area  in  which  it  is  found.  But  such  a  theory  is  untenable  when 
all  the  phenomena  are  considered.  The  formation  is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  upward  capillary  flow  of  calcareous  water, 
induced  by  constant  and  rapid  evaporation  at  the  surface  in  a 
comparatively  rainless  region. 

With  a  constant  supply  of  phreatic*  calcareous  water,  tie 
second  great  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of  caUche  ie  tiie 
continued  desiccating  atmosphere — a  condition  which  prevails, 
with  only  short  and  temporary  exceptions,  throughout  the  year. 
The  desert  and  semi-desert  repone  of  Arizona  are  character- 
ized meteorologically  by  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  air  and  ite 
capacity  for  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  the  maintenance 
of  continued  evaporation  from  the  soil,  which  detenninea  a 
constant  upward  movement  of  the  phreatic  water.  The  occa- 
sional rains  in  midsummer  and  midwinter  do  not  penetrate  to 
great  depths,  but  are  sufficient  to  leach  out  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches  or  feet,  turning  the  calcareous  solution  back 

*  Eavx  phiiatiqaa,  t)aabr^  Let  Baux  SouUrraiiu*  A  C  ^>oqm  attutOe,  L,  1^ 
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and  downwards,  and  producing  the  denser  upper  crust,  where 
it  meets  the  upward  flow. 

Buch  I  conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  the  caMche.  It  may  be 
called  a  subterranean  deposit  of  travertiiie ;  bat  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  flow  from  springs,  or  from  any  sonrce  at  the  surface, 
or  by  the  lateral  movement  of  water.  Unlike  ordinary  traver- 
tine, it  is  the  result  not  of  descending  but  of  ascending  currents. 
The  ordinary  conditions  of  vadoae  circulation  are  reversed. 
The  caliche  is  a  fine  example  of  the  formation  of  extensive 
calcareous  strata  in  the  midst  of  pre-exiatent  beds,  not  by  meta- 
somatic  processes,  but  by  precipitation  from  sources  below. 

This  explanation  may  apply  equally  well  to  some  other  subter- 
ranean deposits  in  arid  regions,  where  the  upward  flow  is  main- 
lined in  excess  ofany  downward  percolation.  It  may  apply,  pos- 
fflbly,  to  the  origin  of  soda-niter,  of  some  beds  of  gypsum,  and  of 
some  of  the  metallic  sulphides.  In  fact,  the  phenomena  of  depo- 
sition of  ores  in  mineral  veins  are  here  repeated  in  kind,  though 
not  in  form,  over  hroad  and  approximately  horizontal  areaa,  so 
ae  to  make  bedded  deposits  instead  of  fillings  of  fissures. 

Surface-deposits  of  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  snl- 
phates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  are  familiar  to  all  resi- 
dents of  arid  regions.  The  "black-alkali"  of  the  Salt  River 
valley  in  Arizona,  so  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  an  example  of 
the  concentration,  by  evaporation  at  the  surface,  of  solutions  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  white  efflorescences  on  the  soil  in  the 
dry  season,  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  teqmsguita,  are  familiar 
examples.  These  deposits  become  snow-white  in  a  dry  time, 
and  quickly  disappear  into  the  soil  during  a  rtun-storm. 

The  presence  o(  caliche  in  the  soil  over  extended  areas  in  the 
arid  regions  I  regard  as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sub- 
terranean water.  The  possibility  of  a  change  of  conditions 
since  the  deposit  of  the  caliche  should,  however,  be  considered. 

I  have  elsewhere  directed  attention  to  the  possible  enrich- 
ment of  the  upper  portions  or  croppings  of  mineral  veins  by 
the  upward  flow  of  solutions  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  ores  above  the  permanent  water-level  in  arid  regions,  and, 
conversely,  the  impoverishment  of  the  croppings  of  lodes  in 
regions  of  abundant  precipitation,  where  downward  circulation 
predominates.  The  copper-deposits  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee^ 
afford  striking  illustrations  of  the  latter  process. 
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I. — Chaeactbr  op  the  Dbpobitb. 
1.  Principal  Features. 

In  many  schemea  of  claseification  and  deBcription  the  term 
contact-deposit  Laa  been  Bomewhat  looaely  applied  to  all  accumu- 
lationB  of  useful  minerals  (other  than  those  of  unqneBtioned 
sedimentary  origin)  which  are  enclosed  between  two  different 
rockB.  Ab  thus  used,  the  term  may  include  deposits  of  widely 
differing  ori^n,  and,  unless  qualified,  is  not  in  place  in  a  genetic 
classification.  The  present  paper  deals  with  a  special  class  of 
contacted  eposits. 

In  many  geological  provinces,  granular  igneous  rocks,  aoch 
as  granite,  diorite  and  syenite,  have  broken  through  and  in- 
vaded sedimentary  rocks.  The  molten  magma  may  in  part 
have  reached  the  surface  and  there  solidified  with  relative 
rapidity  as  a  lava.  The  largest  masses  of  it,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  surface,  but  cooled  very  slowly  at  considerable  depth 
under  great  pressure,  and  eventually  consolidated  into  a  rock 
of  granitic  texture.  Uplifts  and  extensive  erosion  may  have 
followed ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  places,  thouaaods  of 
feet  of  material  have  been  removed,  bringing  to  the  surface  the 
intrusive  granular  rocks  and  their  once  deep-seat«d  contacts 
with  the  aedimentaries  which  they  shattered  at  the  time  of  in- 

*  PuUbhed  by  pertDiasIoD  of  the  Difector  of  the  U.  B.  Gvological  SonV- 
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trusion.  Along  these  contacts,  bodies  of  useful  minerals  are 
often  foand,  most  commonly  where  the  sedimentary  rock  is 
limestone,  or,  at  least,  calcareous. 

All  the  world  over,  this  group  presents  certain  characteristics, 
the  more  essential  of  which  are  the  following : 

FotTTL — The  deposits  generally  follow  the  contact,  hut  are  ex* 
tremely  irregular  in  det^l,  and  almost  always  very  bunchy.  No 
regular  law  has  been  recognized  as  governing  the  form  of  the 
ore>bodies,  which  are  sometimes  lenticular  masses. 

Position. — The  minerals  generally  occur  in  the  limestone 
or  calcareous  rock,  immediately  on  the  contact,  from  which 
they  rarely  extend  more  (usnally  much  less)  tlian  a  hundred 
feet. 

OmsUtuent  Minerals. — The  gangue  contains  garnet,  wollaa- 
tonite,  epidote,  ilvute  (lierrite),  amphibole,  pyroxene,  zoisite, 
vesuvianite,  qaartz  and  calcite,  rarely  fiuorite  and  barite.  The 
ore-minerals  are  specularite,  magnetite,  bomite,  chalcopyrite, 
pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and,  more  rarely,  galena  and  zincblende. 
The  sulphides  may  carry  some  gold  and  silver,  usually  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former,  but  are  rarely  rich.  Tellurides 
are  unknown.  The  characteristic  feature  is  the  association  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  with  sulphides,  a  combination  practically  un- 
known in  fissure-veins,*  and  further  the  presence  of  various 
silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  deposits  are  throngh- 
OTit  metasomatjc,  having  been  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
limestone;  and  the  filling  of  open  spaces  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  On  account  of  the  great  solubility  of  the  limestone, 
well-developed  crystals  of  the  gangue  minerals  are  very  com- 
mon. 

Excepliom. — There  are  some  classes  of  deposits  which, 
though  presenting  a  certain  similarity  to  this  type,  must  be 
strictly  separated  from  it.  Among  these  are  contact^deposits 
between  limestone  and  igneous  rocks  which  carry  as  metaso- 
matic  products  (besides  galena  and  zincblende)  sericite,  dolo- 
mite, siderite  and  quartz,  and  which,  upon  close  investigation, 
are  usually  found  to  be  related  to  fissures  and  faults.  Further, 
certain  deposits  of  iron-ores,  associated  with  limestone  and  with 
gamet-pyroxene-amphibole  gangue,  but  without  any  apparent 

*  Specniarite  and  araenopjrite  are  both  known  trom  caMiterit«-veiiu,  which, 
however,  in  ori^n,  etand  cIom  to  pegmatite-Teica  and  certain  conUct-depcwits.      , 
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cloee  relation  to  intniBive  rocka.  This  kind  will  be  referred  to 
again  in  this  paper  in  the  diacussion  of  the  genesis  of  the 
deposits. 

2.  Literature. 

Though  the  contact'deposita  here  described  are  not  very 
abnndant,  and  rarelj  of  great  economic  importance,  they  could 
not  long  escape  the  notice  of  mining  geologists.  la  1865 
B.  V.  Cotta*  described  the  celebrated  mines  of  the  Banat,  in 
Austria,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  due 
to  the  action  of  intrusive  rocks  on  a  probably  Mesozoic  lime- 
stone. Regarding  acme  of  these  deposits,  this  view  haa  lately 
been  opposed  by  H.  Sjogren, f  who,  however,  admits  that  others 
in  the  same  vicinity  may  stand  in  causal  relation  to  the  intra- 
sion. 

To  V.  Groddeck  belongs  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
these  deposits  as  a  separate  class,];  which  he  calls  the  Krtati- 
ania  type,  and  characterizes  as  follows : 

"Siderite,  paagnetite,  cbaloopjrite,  bomito,  pTriM,  galeoa,  ancblendr,  etc, 
accompanied  by  garaet,  ampbibole,  vollasConite,  axinile,  etc,  mingled  in  Tei; 
different  proportion*,  (onning  neats  and  stocks  at  the  contact  of  eniptive  locki 
with  granular  limestone,  or  often  wholly  within  the  latter.  These  deposits  thus 
belong  in  the  sphere  of  contact-metsmorphism,  and  may  be  briefly  cbaiacleriied 
as  '  oontact-deposits.' " 

Among  the  examples  are  mentioned  the  contact-deposits  of 
the  vicinity  of  Krietiania  and  those  in  the  Urals  (Bogoslowsk). 
Several  others  are  also  included  which  are  more  doubtful 
(Pyrenees,  Rodna,  Rezbanya,  Offenhanya,  the  Banat  and 
Schwarzenberg),  and  part  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  regional 
metamorphism,  or  to  the  action  of  ascending  thermal  waters  at 
the  contact  of  lavas  and  limestone.  V.  Groddeck  apparently 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  presence  of  intrusive  igneous  roeka  is 
necessary  to  develop  this  type  of  deposits.  Siderite,  mentioned 
in  his  definition  aa  one  of  the  characteristic  minerals,  does  not 
occur  in  the  typical  exMnples,  and  seems  to  be  neither  common 
nor  essential. 

Be  Launay§  also  describes  similar  deposits,  but  includes 

*  Er^agenUUm  im  Banal  itnd  tn  Seriitn,  1S66. 

f  JoArhicA  tL  K.  K.  OeoL  SeteJuantlail,  188S,  xxztL,  pp.  S07-60S. 

j  Die  Lthre  von  <fen  LagenUUm  der  Etk,  1879,  p.  260. 

i  IVoiri  da  gUea  mtloRifiret,  Parts,  vol,  iL,  pp.  24S-258. 
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under  the  heading  seveml  other  deposits  not  so  clearly  belong- 
ing to  the  eame  category,  and  hardly  recognizee  the  importance 
of  the  presence  of  intrusive  rocks.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
eBtablished  examples  from  v.  Groddeck,  de  Launay  adds  excel- 
lent descriptions  of  the  mines  of  Mednorndjansk  and  Ekater- 
inenbourg  in  the  Urals,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  these,  also, 
should  be  enrolled  under  the  Kristiania  type. 

In  Prof.  Kemp's  claasification,*  the  following  division  is 
fouud :  "  Contactr^Deposits.  Igneous  rocks  always  form  one 
wall.  Fumaroles  (Greisen),"  Thisis  evidently  toinclude  several 
different  things  under  one  heading.  On  p.  222,  however,  Prof. 
Eemp  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  type  outlined  in  this 
paper,  one  example  of  which  is  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  the 
Seven  Devils  district,  Idaho.  Relating  to  the  same  subject  we 
find  (p.  69)  the  following  direct  utterance : 

' '  In  the  more  cbuMcterutic  '  contact-depoaitB '  the  igaeoos  rock  hu  apparent!  j 
been  a  Btrong  promoter  of  ore- bearing  Bolatione,  and  has  often  been  the  sonrce  of 
the  metala  thenuelves.  This  form  of  deposit  becomes,  then,  an  attendant  phe- 
Domenon  of,  or  even  a  variety  of,  conlact-metamorphinn." 

Prof.  Yogt  describes  contact  metamorphie  desposits  in  sev- 
eral of  his  recent  paper8.t  In  that  of  1894  the  contact^depositB 
near  Kristiania  are  described  on  the  basis  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions and  of  the  previous  work  of  KjerulfJ  These  deposits, 
which  are  small  and  do  not  have  much  economical  importance, 
occur  in  the  m^ority  of  cases  exactly  on,  or  very  close  to,  the 
contact  of  syenitic  rocks  and  Silurian  limestone  and  slates, 
along  which  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  and  of  irregular 
form.  The  mineral  aggregates  sometimes  show  a  banding 
parallel  to  the  stratification,  and  are  only  found  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rock,  not  in  the  syenite.  The  gangue-minerals  are 
garnet,  amphibole,  pyroxene,  mica,  epidote,  vesuvianite,  scapo- 
lite,  cbiastolite,  quartz,  calcite,  also  fluorite  and  axinite.  As 
ore-minerals  appear  magnetite,  hematite,  chalcopyrite,  galena, 
zincblende,  and,  more  rarely,  minerals  containing  bismuth, 
arsenic  and  antimony.     Besides  this  locality  are  mentioned 

•  Ore-Dtpotiii  o/iAe  VniUd  fiotei  and  Oinada,  J.  F.  Kemp,  3d  ed.,  p.  58. 

t  J.  H.  L.  VogL  Die  KUAagtnUtUen  BdrotStUiUha  mid  Samm^htrg,  Z.  /. 
proia.  Qeoi.,  189),  p.  177,  Zur  ClatrifieaHon  der  Brmrktmanen,  Z.  f.  prait.  Owi, 
1896,  p.  154.  Omeeatration  dei  MOaOgthaka  nt  Erdagmtaitm,  Z.  f.  praM.  OtoL, 
ISDB,  p.  416.  X   Udtigt  over  del  tgdli^  Norgea  QtoUigi,  EriEtiania,  1879. 
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Others  from  the  Pyrenees,  Banat,  Pitkanmda  (Finland)  and 


In  the  treatise  of  Phillips-Louis*  we  find  in  the  preliminary 
part  no  mention  of  this  type  of  contact-deposits ;  and,  in  the 
second  part,  giving  detailed  descriptions,  such  "  contact-depos- 
its "  aa  Leadville,  Kodna  and  the  Banat  are  treated  together 
without  genetic  dietinctioDS. 

3.  Geographic  Distributum, 

Deposits  of  this  type  are  fairly  common  in  America,  thoagh 
little  attention  has  been  directed  to  them,  probably  because  of 
their  smaller  economic  importance.  As  might  be  expected, 
most  of  them  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Cordil- 
leras, where  great  intrusions  have  been  followed  by  uplifts  and 
enormous  erosion.  They  are  generally  found  at  the  contacts  of 
qnartz-monzonites,  granodiorites,  quartz-diorites  and  dioritea 
with  limestone.  Besides  the  gangae-minerals  mentioned 
above,  the  characteristic  ore-minerals  are  specularite  or  mag- 
netite with  bomite  or  chalcopyrite,  A  smaller  group  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  additional  appearance  of  galena  and  zinc- 
blende  which,  in  places,  may  overshadow  the  copper  minerals 
in  economic  importance. 

California. — The  great  area  of  granodiorite  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  accompanied  by  smaller  areas  of  quartz-diorite,  breaks 
through  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks.  Along 
the  contacts  thus  presented,  ore-deposits  of  the  type  here  de- 
scribed are  rarely  met  with,  perhaps  because  limestones  and 
calcareous  rocks  are  not  very  abnndant.  However,  on  the  area 
of  the  Colfax  Folio  of  the  XJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  railroad  station  of  Emigrant  Gap,  Nevada  co.,  a 
mass  of  probably  carboniferous  limestone  has  been  greatly 
contact-metamorphosed  and  filled  with  garnets,  etc.,  but  no 
sulphides  appear  in  it.  Along  the  contacts  of  the  smaller  in- 
trusive areas  of  granodiorite  down  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  small  copper-deposits  are  occasionally  found. 
Near  Fairplay,  Eldorado  co.,  at  the  contact  of  granodiorite  and 
limestone  in  the  canon  of  the  Cosumnes  river,  gamete  and 
epidote  occur,  and,  intergrown  with  these,  small  masses  of 
bomite  and  chalcopyrite. 

*  A  Tnotue  on  Ore-Dtpotit*,  London,  18Q6. 
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In  Alpine  co.,  12  miles  dne  south  of  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  an  area  of  sedimentary  calcareooe  rocks  of  uncer- 
tun  (probably  Triasnc)  age,  about  1.5  mile  long  and  0.5  mile 
wide,  occurs  embedded  in  granodiorite,  which  is  the  prevailing 
rock  in  that  vicinity.  The  locality  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Hope 
valley.  At  several  places  along  the  contacts,  mineralization 
liae  taken  place.  The  prospects  were  visited  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Turner  in  18S8,  and  by  myself  in  1895.  At  Bodgers*  mine* 
tlie  strata  consist  of  alternating  thin  beds  of  gnartzite  and  lime- 
stone, the  latter  carrying  the  principal  valne.  The  ore-bearing 
strata  are  in  places  100  ft  thick.  About  $100,000' worth  of 
ore  IB  said  to  have  been  extracted  from  this  place  some  three  or 
four  decades  ago.  The  ore-minerals  consist  of  pyrrhotite, 
chalcopyiite  and  bomite,  and  contain  gold  as  well  aa  some  sil- 
ver.    The  principal  gangue-mineral  is  garneL 

On  the  east  slope  of  Stevens  Peak,  in  the  same  area,  a 
stratum  of  limestone  near  the  contact  is  very  crystalline,  and 
contains  garnets  and  zincblende. 

At  Barnes'  prospect,  in  the  same  area,  a  wedge  of  limestone, 
projecting  into  the  surrounding  mass  of  granodiorite,  is  highly 
crystalline  and  filled  with  gamete,  amphihole,  and  other  con- 
tact-minerals.  Of  ore-minerals,  magnetite  and  chalcopyrite  aa 
well  as  bomite  were  found ;  these  are  reported  to  contain  some 
gold  and  silver. 

Idaho, — ^A  number  of  deposits  of  the  Krietiania  type  are- be- 
lieved to  occur  in  this  State,  though  their  true  nature  has 
rarely  been  recognized.  Position  and  mineral  association  indi- 
cate that  the  lead-zinc  deposits  at  South  Mountain,  Owyhee  co., 
are  true  contact-deposits,  though  when  visited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Schraderf  the  developments  did  not  permit  any  exact  study  of 
structural  relations.  The  ores  occur  on  the  contact  of  lime- 
stone and  diorite  or  granite ;  the  ore-minerals  are  argentiferous 
galena,  zincblende,  and  a  little  chalcopyrite  and  magnetite ;  the 
gangue  being  garnet,  quartz,  actinolite  and  the  typical  contact- 
mineral  ilvaite  or  lievrite.  According  to  the  description  of  Mr. 
Q.  H.  Eldridge,}  certain  deposits  on  Sheep  Mountain  in  central 
Idaho  very  likely  belong  to  this  type. 

*  US.  notw  bj  Mr.  H.  W.  Tanier. 

t  W.  Lindgren,  SikMt  C%  and  DtLamar,  SO(i  A-m.  Bap.  U.  S.  QtoL  Sv., 
Put  m.,  pp.  187-189.  t  i^  AiMi.  Bep.  U.S.  CM.  Sm-.,  Put  IL,  p.  258. 
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Most  characteriatic  are  the  contactdepoBitB  of  the  Seven 
Devils,  briefly  described  in  a  recent  report.* 

In  the  Seven  Devils  district,  and  in  the  adjacent  8nake  River 
c^on,  copper-deposits  are  very  abundant  There  is,  in  that 
vicinity,  an  extensive  series  of  Triassic  basic  lavas,  with  inter- 
calated layers  of  slate  and  limestone.  There  are  also  diorites, 
intruBive  in  these  beds.  All  of  these  igneous  rocka  apparently 
contain  copper  which  wa«  easily  concentrated  into  deposit*  of 
various  kinds ;  some,  fissure-veins ;  others,  zones  of  impreg^na- 
tion ;  others,  contact-deposits.  In  the  locality  of  the  ori^nal 
discovery  in  the  Seven  Devils,  the  copper  occurs  in  typical 
contact^eposits.  Small  masses  of  limestones  are  embedded  in 
a  later,  intrusive  diorite;  at  the  contact,  and  asually  in  the 
limestone,  are  found  irregular  bodies  and  bunches  of  bornite, 
chalcocite,  and  a  little  chaleopyrite,  containing,  say,  10  oz.  of 
silver  and  a  little  gold  per  ton.  The  limestone  at  the  contact 
is  very  crystalline  and  contains,  associated  with  the  ores, 
abundant  garnet,  epidote,  quartz,  calcite  and  specularite.  The 
copper  sulphides,  aa  shown  by  their  intergrowth,  were  certainly 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  gangue-minerals.  The  epidote, 
specnlarite  and  garnet,  as  described  by  Dr.  Palache,t  present 
clear  evidence  of  simultaneous  crystallizatiou.  At  the  Peacock 
mine  a  large  body  of  medium-grade  ore  of  this  character  was 
embedded  in  diorite.  Ko  limestone  showed  here ;  but  I  am 
informed  that  a  lower  tunnel  has  lately  encountered  limestone 
below  the  croppings. 

Other  claims  in  which  the  ore  occurs  on  the  contact  of 
limestone  and  diorite  are  the  White  Monument,  Alaska, 
Blue  Jacket,  Helena  and  Decorah.  Considerable  masses  of 
ore  have  been  exposed  at  some  contacts,  though  the  distribu- 
tion is  extremely  irregular.  In  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  rich  body 
of  bornite  and  chalcocite  was  lately  found ;  and  it  ia  reported 
that  500  tons  of  40-per  cent,  ore  has  been  shipped  from  this 
mine  during  the  past  summer.  During  1900,  the  Boston  and 
Seven  Devils  Copper  Co,  shipped  from  the  Peacock  and  other 
claims  260  tons,  containing  28  per  cent  of  copper,  besides  8 
oz.  of  silver  and  0.04  oz.  of  gold  per  ton. 

Still  another  copper  deposit  in  Idaho  which   appears  to  be- 

*  W.  Lindgran,  201A  Am.  Bep,  U.  &  OeoL  2W.,  Part  HL,  p.  249. 
t  Am.  Jour.  SeL,  3d  Ser. ,  voL  yiii. ,  p.  2SB,  OoL ,  1899. 
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long  to  this  type  is  the  White  Knob  mine,  near  Houston,  in 
Lost  River  valley.  Mr.  W.  Darlington,  the  general  manager 
of  the  company,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion. The  ore  occurs  as  a  deposit  between  granite  and  lime- 
stone; the  trend  of  the  contact  is  N.  and  S.,  the  limestone 
lying  to  the  E.  and  the  granite  to  the  W.  On  the  surface  the 
ore-bearing  zone  iB  120011.  in  length,  and  (as  a  maximum)  400 
it.  in  width.  The  minerals  are  hematite,  magnetite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  pyrite  and  a  little  galena,  in  a  gangue  of  garnet  and 
coarsely  crystalline  calcite.  A  porphyry  dike  also  occurs  on 
the  contact,  complicating  the  geological  relationa.  The  oxi- 
dized zone  is  very  deep,  water  not  having  been  encountered 
antil  the  depth  of  600  ft.  was  reached  in  the  shaft. 

Arizona. — It  is  well  known  that  many  and  very  important 
copper-deposits  occur  associated  with  limestone  and  igneous 
rocks  in  Arizona.  The  descriptions  published  seem  to  indicate 
that  few  of  them,  if  any,  are  contact>depOBitB  of  the  Sristiania 
type.  In  most  of  them,  also,  the  zone  of  oxidation  is  very  deep 
and  their  original  character  has  been  greatly  altered. 

British  Columbia. — ^Recent  literature  describing  the  copper- 
depoaitfi  of  Vancouver  and  Texada  islands  points  without  doubt 
to  the  existence  of  numerous  and  important  contact-deposits  in 
those  localities.  Already  indicated  by  Mr.  Carlyle,*  this  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Wm.  M,  Brewerf.  The  deposits  always 
occur  in  or  very  near  the  contacts  between  limestone  and  gab- 
bro  or  diorite.  The  mineral  association  is  magnetite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  hornblende  and  garnet.  In  some  places  the  magnetite 
predominates,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chalcopyrite. 

Norlhotst  Territory. — Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch  has  recently  de- 
scribed^ interesting  deposits  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  excellently  presented  data,  are  contact-deposits 
of  the  Kristiania  type.  Mr.  Stretch,  however,  it  is  fair  to  aay, 
does  not  con^der  them  as  due  to  contactrmetaraorphic  origin, 
but  aa  a  result  of  later  mineralization.  The  locality  is  a  few 
miles  west  of  White  Horse  Rapids,  !at.  60°  40',  long.  185°. 

The  prospects  are  found  along  a  narrow  strip  at  the  base  of 

■  BapoTtt^  Um  Prtnmciai  Minerulogiit,  1S97. 

t  The  Coppct^Depoaits  of  VanooaTer  Island.  ZVoiw.,  zxix.,  483.  Eng.AMm. 
Jmt.,  1900,  Apr.  21,  Haj  5,  3a\j  14. 

X  Eng.  A  Mm.  Jtmr.,  Sept.  8,  1000.     Nata  on  the  While  Horae  Cofpm^BtU. 
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a  mouDtain  range,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestone.  This  base 
is  a  granite  plateau  which  Mr.  Stretch  thinks  nnderlies  lime- 
stone ;  in  &ct,  a  few  patches  of  limestone  remtun  on  the  platean. 
The  ores  occur  at  the  contact  of  the  two  rocks,  or  in  seams  of 
varying  size  in  the  granite.  Two  classes  of  ores  are  found : 
(1)  large  masses  of  apecularite  or  magnetite,  carrying  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  copper ;  (2)  outcrops  of  smaller  dimensions,  in 
which  the  ore  is  bomita  with  a  little  chalcopyrite.  Many  of 
these  prove  to  be  conuected  with  G.-W.  seams  penetrating  the 
granite,  but  nowhere  show  evidence  of  massive  vein-structure. 

At  all  the  localities,  epidote  and  lime-gamets  are  present  The 
bornite  contains  some  gold  and  silver;  and  a  little  molybdenite 
is  also  found.     Bikes  of  granite  occasionally  cut  the  limestone. 

Mexico. — ^From  a  perusal  of  recent  geological  literature  of 
Mexico,  it  is  clear  that  contact-deposits  of  the  EIristiania  type 
are  very  abundant  there — ^more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  North 
America.  In  a  review  of  the  gold-deposits  of  the  republic, 
Mr.  Ordoiiez*  says ; 

"  Ezamplea  of  another  t^pe  of  ore-deposits  ue  found  in  r^ons  where  tedi- 
mentuy  Hesozoic  rocks  appear,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Biern  Hadre, 
towards  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The«e  conuBt  of  oontact-Yeins  between  geneMUf 
Cretaceous  limeatanes  and  eruptive  granitic  rocks,  neu\y  alwaja  diorite.  The  lime- 
stones are  metamorphosed  at  the  contact,  and  the  copper  miDeiala  containii^ 
gold  occur  irregularly  distribated  in  contact-metamorphic  silicates,  such  as  gar- 
net and  epidote. 

"Such  deposits  exist  at  Enc&macion,  district  of  Zimapsn,  also  in  the  vidiutj 
of  Saa  Joa6  del  Oro ;  further,  at  San  Jos^  Central  district,  Stale  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  as  well  asat  many  other  places." 

Aguilera  and  Ordonez,  mentioning  several  localities  in  their 
sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Mexieo,f  write  as  follows : 

"Juthe  region  of  Maiapil,  Zacatecaa,  an  extensive  formation  of  Cretaceona 
limestone  is  cut  by  dioritic  rocks.  Near  the  contact  extend  very  important  de- 
posits, worked  during  many  years.  The  contact  is  roarhed  by  a  conversion  of  the 
limestone  to  marble." 

"  Chalcopyrite,  always  accompanied  hy  groasularite  (garnet),  and  usoally  by 
hematite,  occurs  in  Oetaceous  limestone,  and  its  appearance  is  due  to  the  eruption 
of  igneous  rocks,  as  may  be  seen  at  San  Joe6  in  the  Sierra  San  Carlos,  in  1^- 
manlipas,  in  which  copper-minerals,  accompanied  by  magnetite,  appear  at  the 
contact  of  the  andesitlc  diorite." 

*  2foU  lur  Ut  ffieemaUt  tSor  da  Mm^ue,  Mexico,  1898,  p.  233. 
t  Botqugo  gtoldgieo  de  Mkciee,  Mexico,  1897,  pp.  68,  222.     BvUtin  dd  AuHtOo 
gtol  d4  Mtxieo,  Noa.  4,  fi,  6. 
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A  Bunilar  deposit  from  the  Btate  of  Chiapas  is  interestingly 
described  bj  Mr.  E,  T.  McCarty,*  Here  limestone  of  unknown 
age  is  invaded  from  below  by  rocks  called  trap,  syenite  or 
dolerite.  At  the  contacts  the  limestone  is  largely  converted 
into  woUaatonite  and  garnet,  besides  a  little  quartz,  chalcedony, 
calcite  and  aragonite.  This  coutact-metamorphoaed  limestone 
contains,  partly  scattered  through  it,  partly  in  more  concen- 
trated bat  very  irregular  "  ore-channela,"  aariferons  and  argen- 
tiferous bomite,  as  well  as  some  chalcopyrite,  enargite,  galena 
and  linnfeite.  The  average  ore  consists  of  90  per  cent  of  gar- 
net with  10  per  cent  of  quartz  and  chalcedony,  carrying  from  8 
to  4  per  cent  of  copper  and  from  6  to  8  oz.  silver,  and  from  f  6 
to  f  20  in  gold,  per  ton.  The  gold  is  in  part  free  and  visible. 
Begarded  as  a  whole,  the  ores  appear  in  curved  plane?,  which 
probably  follow  the  outline  of  the  underlying  intrusive.  The 
total  width  of  the  ore-bearing  limestone  is  about  30  ft.,  and 
within  this  distance  are  two  ore-bearing  streaks.  Very  often 
the  ore  lies  directly  on  the  contact 

Other  Countries. — In  the  foregoing  brief  notes  I  have  at- 
tempted to  call  attention  to  the  occurrences  of  this  type  in 
America  only.  But  short  and  incomplete  descriptions,  found 
here  and  there  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  make  it  more 
than  likely  that  such  contact-deposits  occur  in  West  Australia, 
Qneeasland,  South  Africa  and  China.  From  the  latter  country, 
for  instance,  F.  L.  Garrisonf  describee  lead-  and  zinc-deposite 
in  contact-metamorpbic  limestone,  near  granite. 

n. — Orioik  of  the  Deposits. 

The  deposits  of  the  Krietiatiia  type  may  be  separated  into 
several  subdivisions,  according  to  tiie  prevalence  of  certain 
metallic  minerals.  Thus  we  have  iron-deposits,  carrying 
chiefly  magnetite  and  specularite;  copper-deposite,  characterized 
by  bornite  and  chalcopyrite;  and  finally  zinc-lead  deposits, 
cont^ning  galena  and  zincblcnde.  These  three  groups  are 
connected  by  transitional  examples.     In  all  of  tbem  the  metallic- 


»  "  Mining  in  Ihe  Wolltutonite  Ore-Depouti  ot  the  Santo  76  Mine,  Chlapw, 
HexifW,"  Tnm*.  Intl.  iliiu  and  Met.,  London.,  vol.  St.,  pp.  169-189  (1895- 
1898).  See  ■!«>  H.  F.  Collins,  Id.,  Feb.,  1900;  «nd  Mr.  Colliii«'«  "Nola  on 
Cheap  Gold  Milling  in  Meiico,"  in  T-vms.,  xxi.,  446. 

f  IRnmg  and  Mdaliurijs,  Feb.  15,  1891,  p.  107. 
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minerals  are  intergrowu  with  the  vanous  gangue-mineralB, — 
garnet,  epidote,  wollaetonite,  etc. — id  ench  a  manner  that  thej 
muat  be  considered  as  having  a  Bimaltaneous  oiigin.  The  the- 
ory  of  a  subsequent  introduction  of  the  metallic  ores  is  decid- 
edly untenable.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  garnets  and  other 
gangue-minerolB  stand  in  unquestionable  relation  to  the  contact- 
metamorphic  action,  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  deposits 
certainly  becomes  a  branch  of  the  study  of  contact-metfunor- 
phism. 

1.  Omiact-MeUimorpkism. 

The  peculiar  action  of  intrusive  igneous  bodies  upon  ad- 
jacent sedimentary  rocks  is  a  well-known  fact  in  geology  and 
petrography.  The  sedimeotaries  usually  soffer  a  more  or  less 
intense  metasomatic  alteration,  termed  contact-metamorphism. 
Surface-eruptions  (lavas),  as  a  rule,  exert  no  such  intense  action, 
tiiough  a  certfun  baking  or  partial  melting  of  the  immediately 
adjoining  rock  may  sometimes  be  recognized.  The  metamor* 
phism  exerted  by  intiuaive  rocks  is  characterized  by  a  gradu- 
ally fading  alteration  of  the  sediments,  sometimeB  extending 
over  a  width  of  several  kilometers.  The  contact  of  the  altered 
rocks  with  the  intrusive  is  nsnally  sharp,  a  melting  of  the 
former  being  rarely  if  ever  noticed.  Slates  and  shales  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  intrusive  rock  are  changed  to  highly 
crystalline  schists  or  massive  crystalline  rocks,  containing  an- 
dalusite,  feldspar,  cordierite,  garnets,  etc. ;  further  away, 
slighter  recrystallization  results,  with  development  of  mica 
and  accumulation  of  the  carbon  of  the  shales  in  little  knots 
and  masses.  In  general,  there  is  no  considerable  addition  or 
subtraction  of  material  daring  the  metamorphism.  Limestone 
usually  suffers  a  stronger  contact-metamorphism  and  becomes 
a  coarse-grained  marble.  Garnet,  wollaetonite,  amphibole, 
pyroxene,  epidote,  etc.,  often  well  crystallized  in  large  indi- 
viduals, form  in  it  In  this  case  there  is  usually  an  addition 
of  silica  and  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  many  places  the 
contact^zone  has  received  an  access  of  certain  minerals  con- 
taining boron  and  fluorine  not  contained  in  the  unaltered 
rocks ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  tourmaline  and  topaz. 
Oxides  and  sulphides,  such  aa  magnetite,  specularite,  ilmenit«, 
pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  are  often  contained  in  contaot-metamor- 
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phic  slates  and  schiste.*  Magnetite,  pyrite  and  pyirhotite 
have  been  observed  in  limestoneB  (Morbiban,  France)  jf  and  the 
Devonian  limestones  at  Rothan,  in  the  Vosges,  are  metamor- 
phosed for  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  contact,  and  contain 
pyroxene,  garnet,  epidote  and  a  little  galena.^ 

Brogger,  in  bis  studies  of  the  contact-metamorphic  rocks 
near  Kri8tiania,§  remarks : 

"  P7iTbot)te  ftppeara  abandantly  in  the  aJtered  rocka,  and  ii  certainly  a  minenl 
fonned  dnriag  th«  contact- metamorphiem,  for  it  does  not  occur  in  the  ut)a]t«ied 
rocks.  It  ii  not  easj  to  uj  whether  an  addition  of  material  haa  really  taken 
place,  or  the  mineral  repreMOta  a  recryetallization  of  finely  distributed  pyrite. 
Strongly  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  addition  ia  the  fact  that  large  accu- 
mulations of  pyrrhotite  exist  in  the  oontact-metamorpluc  rocks — bo  large,  indeed, 
that  mining  has  been  attempted  in  places."  .  ...  "  Aa  already  indicated  hj 
Ejemlf,  we  most  consider  the  many  small  ore-depoaita  occurring  along  the  con- 
tacts of  granite  and  syenite  with  Silurian  rocks  as  contact-formations ;  and  they 
should  really  be  included  in  any  stndy  of  the  contact-metamorphism  of  this 
Wgion." 

The  same  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  Prof.  Vogt. 

Cause  of  Conlact-JHetamorphism, — Petrographers  in  general 
agree  that  contact-metamorphism  is  due  to  (be  beat  of  the 
molten  magma  combined  with  the  action  of  the  water  which 
it  contains.  It  is  well  known  that  during  and  following  vol- 
canic ernptioDB,  water,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide 
and  carbon  dioxide,  a^  well  as  compounds  of  chlorine,  fluorine 
and  boron,  are  emitted.  While  some  of  these  may  result  from 
the  contact  of  the  lavas  with  water  and  other  materials,  which 
they  encounter  at  their  eruption,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  ia  derived  tirom  the  magmas  them- 
selves. ||  This  opinion  is  supported  by  excellent  geolo^cal 
authority — for  instance,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  who  says :% 

"  It  is  a  &miliar  fact  that  enormona  quantities  of  gates  are  ejected  from  volca- 
noes. It  has  been  assumed  that  these  have  a  surface-oiigin,  and  this  ia  true  in 
part;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  gromid  for  the  belief  that  another 
notable  part  is  bioaght  from  the  interior,  and  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  earth's 
Mtmoephere  and  hydrcapheie." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact  that  deep-seated 

•  F.  Zirkel,  LiAHnuA  der  Pttrvgraphie,  Leipiig,  18M,  ii,  p.  97. 

t  Lot.  eU.,  p.  113.  X  Loe.  eii.,  p.  115. 

i  Die  SiiariaeJtm  Etagm,  2  and  3.     Eristiania,  1SS2,  p.  369. 

II  Braun's  QtanUeU  MineralogU,  Leipsig,  IS96,  pp.  283-287. 

t  Jour.  t^OeoL,  vii.,  p.  559,  1899.     (Quotation  slightly  condensed. ) 
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igDeouB  rocks  contain  mach  carbon  dioxide,  and  also,  some- 
times, Bulphidea ;  while  both  are  much  less  common  in  extra- 
sive  lavas. 

No  matter  by  what  force,  the  igneous  rocks  have  certainly 
been  brought  up  from  deeper  levels.  If  we  admit  that  they 
contained  dissolved  various  substances,  sach  as  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  compounds  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  boron  and  flu- 
orine, with  various  metals,  it  follows  that  the  diminntion  of 
pressure  caused  by  the  rise  to  higher  levels  will  gradually  re- 
sult in  the  escape  of  these  compounds,  which  are  so  much  more 
volatile  than  the  other  constituents  of  the  magma.  The  higher 
the  rise  of  the  magma,  the  more  complete  the  liberation  of 
these  substances.  In  what  form  they  will  escape,  depends  on 
the  critical  temperature  of  the  snbataaces  and  the  pressure  at 
the  point  of  issue.  We  may  assume  with  great  confidence  that 
at  the  contacts  of  intrusive  rocks  with  a  sedimentary  series  the 
temperature  usually  exceeded  365°  C.  and  the  pressure  200 
atmospheres.  Under  these  conditions  the  water,  and  likewise 
most  of  the  more  or  less  volatile  compounds  mentioned,  would 
,  exist  as  a  gas ;  in  other  words,  pneumatolytic  conditions  would 
prevail.  The  water  and  accompanying  compounds  would  be 
released  from  the  magma  and  would  penetrate,  more  or  less 
energetically,  the  adjoining  rocks  for  a  varying  distance.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  atmospheric  water  could  have 
gained  access  to  the  contacts  during  the  period  of  consolida- 
tion. Both  the  heat  of  the  igneous  rock  and  the  pressure  of 
the  volatile  compounds,  striving  to  free  themselves  from  the 
association  with  the  magma,  would  prevent  this. 

The  escape  of  the  gases  may  be  facilitated  by  cracks  and 
fissures,  and  the  emanations  may  be  gradually  taken  up  by 
circulating  surface-water,  which  then  will  appear  as  thermal 
springs.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned 
Profs.  Rosenbusch*  and  Chamberlin.f 

Admitting  the  tendency  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  of 
the  magma  to  leave  it  under  relaxing  pressure,  and  knowing 
the  tendency  of  the  "mineralizing  agents"  to  form  volatile 
compounds  with  various  metals,  it  does  not  seem  so  very  sur- 
prising that  miueral-deposita  of  various  kinds  should  be  formed 

dtr  Oetleinridirt,  Stuttgart,  189S,  p.  42.  t  ^oe.  eii.,  p.  669l 
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during  the  contact-metamorphiBm.  The  onlj  thiag  needed  is 
a  Babetance  caQsing  their  depoution,  aud  thus  preventing  their 
escape  to  join  the  circulating  sarface-waters.  Such  a  auhstaace 
is  limeBtone.  A  chemical  reaction  appears  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  BubstanceB  leaving  the  magma  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  causing  the  deposition  of  new  minerals  and  the  libera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide. 

To  some  degree,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of 
Senarmont,*  who  obtained  crystallized  Bpecularite  by  pro- 
longed action  of  a  solntiori  of  ferric  chloride  on  calcium  carbon- 
ate, at  300°  C,  in  a  closed  tube.  Further  experimental  tests  in 
this  direction  would  be  most  desirable.  Also  interesting  and 
pertinent  to  this  question  is  the  experiment  of  Doelter,t  who 
obtained  magnetite  by  cooling  limestone  in  molten  basaltic 
rock ;  this  magnetite  was  clearly  derived  irom  the  basalt,  and 
was  found  segregated  on  the  contact. 

The  genesis  of  the  contact-depoBits  of  the  Xristiania  type 
thus  seems  to  be  due  to  aqueous  g&a  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, which  was  more  or  less  laden  with  metallic  compounds, 
and,  under  heavy  pressure,  penetrated  the  limestone  adjacent 
to  the  igneous  intrusive  body.  The  temperatures  must  Iiave 
been  very  high,  but  generally  below  the  melting-point  of  ordi- 
nary rocks.  Carbon  dioxide  was  evidently  not  an  active  re- 
agent ;  for  the  principal  reaction  consists  in  its  expulsion  from 
the  limestone.  Under  the  prevailing  conditions,  the  metals  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lime- 
stone. Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metallic 
snbstanccs  were  given  ofE  by  the  cooling  magma. 

This  is  also,  in  general,  the  conclusion  of  all  who  have  care- 
fiilly  examined  these  deposita,  from  v,  Cotta  and  v.  Groddeck 
to  Prof.  Vogt,  who  has  more  recently  written  on  the  subject.^ 

The  ores  were  deposited  during  the  consolidation  of  the 
magma.  The  larger  part  of  them  occur  in  the  limestone ;  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  here  developed  that  some 
ore  may  also  be  occasionally  found  in  the  a<^acent  igneous 
rock.  The  deposits  are  entirely  metasomatic.  The  ore  and 
gangue  replaced  limestone ;  and  there  were,  as  a  rule,  no  open 
cavities  to  be  filled. 

*  Btwm's  Chamxitt  Mineraiogie,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  268.         t  Loe.  aL,  p.  25S. 
t  Z./.  pmiL  OtoL,  1898,  p.  4ia. 
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2.  Similar  DeposUs  of  Different  Origin. 

As  menliotLed  before,  there  are  certain  deposits  which  owe 
their  ori^n  to  dyoamo-metamorphic  or  regiooal-metamorpbic 
proceaaea,  and  which  show  a  considerable  similarity  to  the 
KriatJania  type.  Indeed,  the  minerals  of  re^onaUmetamor- 
phism  are  generally  identical  with  those  of  contactrmetamor- 
phiam,  and  the  agencies  are  evidently  similar.*  We  may  aap- 
pose  that  in  the  latter  case  they  consisted  of  water  under  cod- 
siderable  pressure  and  at  a  fairly  high  temperature ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  conditions  were  pneumatolytic, 
or  that  the  temperature  approached  that  of  the  intrusive  con- 
tact«.  Characteristic  for  the  regional-metamorphic  deposits  are 
(1)  the  aasociation  of  oxides  of  iron  with  sulphides  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  deposits  formed  by  ascending  waters,  and  (2)  the 
minerals  (garnet,  amphibole,  epidot*,  etc.)  which  distinguish 
the  contAct-deposits.  Bornite,  so  common  in  the  latter,  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  occur  in  regional-metamorphic  deposits. 
In  regional-metamorphism  there  has  been  but  little  transporta- 
tion of  substance ;  the  masses  of  ore  are  rather  old  dissemina- 
tioDs,  or  originally  sedimentary  deposits,  concentrated  and  re- 
arranged under  the  influence  of  heat  and  permeating  moisture. 
As  examples  of  deposits  of  regional-metamorphic  origin  may 
be  mentioned  the  principal  irou-ore  deposits  of  8weden  and 
those  of  Michigan. 

3.   Genetic  Classification. 

The  form  of  mineral  deposits  is  sometimes  charaeteristie,  but 
at  no  time  essential.  Hydrothermal  deposits  are  usually  tabular, 
bat  this  is  only  because  ascending  hot  waters  usually  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  easy  path  of  open  fissures. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  make  a  separate  division  into  hydro- 
thermal  deposits  caused  by  hot,  ascending  waters,  and  character- 
ized by  certain  very  diversified,  but  still  similar,  metaeomatic 
alteration,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  more  in  detail-t 
No  doubt  these  will  be  found  to  merge  gradually  into  the 
deposit*  caused  entirely  by  cold  surface-waters. 

A  second  division  should  be  made  to  include  "  co?i/ac(-JTa(a- 
morphie  "  deposits,  wholly  difiering  in  mineral  association  and 

*  See,  for  instance,  C.  K  Van  Hise,  B^  OteL  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  311. 
t  "  Melawinalk  Pnxata  in  Pimun-  Veiiu,"  this  rolome,  p.  49& 
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metasomatic  character  from  the  first  diviaion.  Between  the 
two  diviuons,  but  more  closely  related  to  the  h;drothermal 
class,  stand  the  cassitei-ite  veins.  A  third  diTiaion  may  be 
made  to  include  the  dynamo-melamorphic  and  regionaL-metOMorphie 
deposits,  similar  to  the  contactrdepoeits  in  mineral  asaociation, 
but  chiefly  consisting  of  concentrated  old  impregnations,  or  old 
sedimentary-depoeits  enriched  by  metasomatic  proceeses,  very 
difierent  from  those  caused  by  the  strong  aolations  of  hydro- 
thermal  waters.  Transitions  are  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  between 
the  hydrothermal  and  the  dynamo-metamorphic  deposits,  but 
this  doea  not  diminish  the  value  of  these  principal  divisions. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  is  derived  from  hydrothermal  deposits. 
Prof.  Van  Hise  has  recently,  in  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
esting paper,*  suggested  a  classification  in  which,  at  first  glance, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  left  for  deposits  of  the  kind 
here  described.  It  is  probable,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to 
limit  the  "igneous"  deposits  to  those  consolidated  from  a 
molten  magma,  as  might  be  inferred  fi-om  his  paper  ( Trans.^ 
XXX.,  pp.  S&-177),  for  on  page  174  is  the  following  statement : 

"  I  eren  hold  that  there  sre  graditioDH  between  ore-depoaita  which  may  be  ez- 
plaioed  whoU^  hy  igneoiia  agenciea  and  thoaeirhich  maj  be  ezplaiDed  whollj  bj 
the  work  of  midergiound  water." 

From  other  papers  it  is  also  clear  that  Prof.  Van  Hiae  admits 
that  emanations  from  intrusive  magmas  may  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  atmospheric  origin,  and  that  deposits  may  be  formed 
in  this  way ;  for  he  saysf  that 

"  It  U  tbongbt  highly  probable  that  aoder  aaScieot  pressure  and  at  a  high 
temperatuTe  there  are  all  gradations  between  heated  waters  containing  mineral 
material  in  aolntion  and  a  magma  containing  water  in  solution.  ...  It  this  be 
ao,  there  will  be  all  atngeH  of  gradation  between  true  igneona  injection  and  aqne- 
ttaa  eementation,  and  all  the  variouB  phaaea  of  pegmatiiatioa  maj  thus  be  fully 
explained." 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  same  paper,  observations 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  are  recorded,  which  appear  to 
show  that  a  regular  transition  exists,  from  pegraatitic  veins  to 
normal  quartz-veins,  the  latter  appearing  furthest  away  from 
the  igneous  core  which  furnished  the  material  for  the  pegmatitic 
veins. 

"  "S(Hne  Principles CoDtroliing  the  DepodtioD  of  Orw,"  ZV(nu.,xxx.,  27. 
t  \ilh  Aim,  Reft.  V.  S.  Owl.  Stir.,  Part  I.,  p.  687. 
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4.  Rdation  of  Pegmatite-  Veins  to  Ore-DeposUs. 

The  pegmatite-veins  contain  coarae  granular  aggregates  of 
quartz  and  feldspar  usually  characterized  by  Bimultaueous  crys- 
tallization;  asBociated  with  these  arc  a  great  namber  of  rarer 
minerals,  Buch  as  zircon,  apatite,  specularite,  tourmaline,  topaz, 
beryl,  and  a  vast  nnmher  of  minerals  containing  the  rare  earths. 
Their  origin  has  for  a  long  time  been-  a  subject  for  discussion, 
both  consolidation  from  a  molten  magma  and  aqueous  deposition 
being  suggested.  The  modern  view  of  their  genesis,  represented 
by  Messrs.  Brogger  and  Eosenbusch,  is  that,  while  they  may  be 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  consolidation  from  a  molten  state, 
they  are  very  largely  of  pneuraatolytic  origin. 

The  pegmatite-veins  are  formed  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
main  mass  of  the  igneous  rock,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
.  last  reBults  of  magmatic  differentiation.  That  they  are  so  much 
richer  in  the  rarer  minsralB  than  the  igneous  rock  with  which 
they  are  associated,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  concentration  of 
the  escaping  volatile  compounds  of  boron,  chlorine,  fluorine  and 
sulphur  into  a  smaller  volume  of  residaal  magma.*  A  migra- 
tion of  these  volatile  compounds  into  the  surrounding  rock  may 
sometimes  be  noted.  Thus,  for  instance.  Prof.  Patton  describesjf 
from  Colorado,  tourmaline  impregnating  schist  for  2  or  8  ft.  on 
both  sides  of  a  10-ft.  pegmatite-vein,  which  itself  only  carries 
a  smaller  percentage  of  that  mineral. 

Sulphides,  as  well  as  oxides,  are  sometimes  found  in  pegma- 
tite-veins, though  I  know  of  no  instance  of  economically  valu- 
able masses.  Among  the  minerals  are  cassiterite,  wolframite, 
specularite,  lollingite  (FeAs,),  molybdenite,  zincblende,  galena 
and  chalcopyrite.  At  least  one  of  these,  lollingite,  Brogger  re- 
gards as  certainly  belonging  to  the  earlieBt  period  of  pegmatite 
formation  (magmatic  consolidation,  accompanied  by  pneumato- 
lytic  action) ;  while  others  are  regarded  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  combination  of  pneumatolytic  and  aqueous  agencies. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  pegmatite-veins  are  ezception- 
iilly  rich  in  quartz,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  normal 
f[uartz-vein8  may  form  transitions  into  pegmatite-veins.  Occur- 
rences apparently  confirming  this  view  have  been  recorded  by 

*  W.   C.  Brogger,  Die  Maieralien  der  iSudnoruejucAeti  PegmatUga^gt,  Ztdr,  f, 
KrytL  und  JVm.,  Bd.  xtL,  p.  213. 
t  S^JL  OtoL  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  x.,  pp.  21-S8,  189S. 
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many  reliable  obBervers,  each  aa  G.  H.  "Williams,*  Vaa  Hise.f 
CroBby.t  Fuller  and  Spurr.§  Mr.  Spurr  explicitly  declares  his 
belief  that,  in  the  Yukon  district,  pegmatite-veins  form  transi- 
tions into  gold-beariog  quartz-veins;  these  latter,  he  thinks, 
have  been  "  deposited  from  (magmatic)  solutions  so  attenaated 
that  they  may  best  be  described  as  waters  highly  heated  and 
heavily  charged  with  mineral  matter  in  solution." 

These  observations  are  highly  interesting.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  such  relation  exists  between  pegmatite-  and 
qnartz-veins.  But  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
descriptions  of  such  transitions  shonid  be  fully  proved  by  series 
of  exact  assays.  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  vertical  distance  between  pegmatites  and 
normal  gold-quartz  veins  may  he  so  great  that  transitions  be- 
tween them  conld  not  ordinarily  he  studied  in  any  one  dis- 
trict; or  it  may  he  that,  if  some  of  the  gold  in  quartz-veins  haa 
been  derived  by  exhalations  from  a  congealing  magma,  it  was 
carried  off  by  other  agencies  than  the  pegmatite-veins.  Against 
the  suggested  relationship  speaks  the  fact  that  California,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  gold-quartz  veins  ehow  no  relation  whatever  to 
pegmatitic  dikes;  also,  the  conditions  observed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  Pratty  describes  normal  auriferous  quartz-veins, 
occurring  together  with  barren  lenses  of  pegmatitic  quartz. 
The  subject  is  attractive,  and  well  worthy  of  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  read  Prof.  Vogt's  most  interesting  contribution,  "Problems 
in  the  Geology  of  Ore-Deposits. "T[  This,  to  a  most  desirable  de- 
gree, confirms  and  completes  the  necessarily  abbreviated  state- 
ments in  these  notes,  while  its  scope  is  very  much  larger.  The 
pyritic  deposits  of  the  type  Rio  Tinto,  Rammelsbcrg  and  Roros, 
which  Prof.  Vogt  includes  under  the  heading  of  contact-meta- 
morphic  ori^n,  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss,  on  account  of 
my  very  limited  acquaintance  with  them. 

■  16A  Ann.  lUpL  U.  S.  Otol.  Sur.,  p.  678. 

t  16a  ^im.  Bepl.  V.  S.  OecL  Sur.,  Fart  I.,  p.  687. 

t  Aintr.  QaAo^,  xiz.,  p.  147. 

I  mhAim.  RepL  U.  S.  OeoL  air.,  Psrt  IIL.p.  SI2. 

n  Mining  otxj  MOaUvrgy,  Feb.  16,  ISO],  p.  108. 

H  See  page  636  of  the  present  rolume. 
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The  Formation  of  Bonanzas  in  the  Upper  Portions  of 
Gold-Veins. 

BT  T.   A.   aiOKABD,   DKNVKtt,   COLORADO. 
(Richmond  UeeUns,  Febraujr.  itoi.) 

Ihtkoductoht. 

The  presentation  to  the  Institute,  eight  years  ago,  of  the  paper 
of  PoSepny  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits  "  has  borne  fruit 
in  mnch  freah  investigation,  ae  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by 
the  group  of  very  valuable  papers,  by  dietiuguished  members 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  read  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting — discussions  of  general  principles  particularly  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  are  engaged  in  mining, 

Posepny,  in  the  discussion  of  his  famous  treatise,  aaid  that 
the  present  writer  seemed  to  look  at  every  new  conception  in 
ore-deposition  "  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  its  immediate  use- 
fulness in  mining."*  Protesting  mildly  against  "  sole  "  and 
"  immediate,"  I  accept  the  impeachment  It  calls  for  no  defence. 

The  Bbvelophbnt  op  Recent  Theories. 

Given  the  idea  of  an  underground  water-citcalation  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  deposition  of  ore,  the  next  step  in  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  genesis  of  such  deposits  is  the  endeavor  to  de- 
termine which  particular  part  of  the  general  water-circulation 
is  responsible  for  the  results.  Around  this  question  have  cen- 
tered the  controversies  of  a  generation,  and  to  these  controver- 
sies we  owe  the  gradual  clarification  of  our  ideas  upon  the  pro- 
cesses of  ore-formation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  here  their 
progress  from  Werner  to  Le  Conte,  who  combated  in  1888  the 
extreme  views  of  the  lateral-seeretiooists,  and  in  1893  opposed 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ascensionist-theory.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  opinions  of  to-day  are  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
his  philosophic  discrimination. 

Thanks  to  Prof.  Van  Hise  and  Mr.  Slichter,  Whose  work  he 
utilizes,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  comprehensive  conception 

•  ZWou.,  vol.  uiv.,  966. 
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of  the  ondergroand  circulation,  which  emphasizee  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  snlphide-ores  are  gcDerally  deposited  hy  aBcending 
waters.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  conclusion,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  placers  and  iron-mines,  the 
largest  portion,  by  far,  of  the  ores  exploited  by  the  miner  are 
anlphides.  Morever,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  other,  equally 
essential,  parts  of  the  circulation,  namely,  its  lateral  and  de- 
scending portions,  particularly  the  latter,  also  play  their  part, 
to  which  many  "  secondary  enrichments  "  are  due. 

This  approach  toward  an  understanding  of  the  processes  ot 
secondarj-  enrichment  in  ore-deposits  is  an  extremely  important 
advance  in  the  application  of  geology  to  the  exploitation  of 
mines.  For  such  enrichments  pre-eminently  constitute  the  ore- 
masses  valuable  to  man.  Chemistry  and  physics  may  unite  in 
determining  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  precipitation  of  gold; 
geology  may  unravel  the  intiicaciea  of  rock-structure,  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  these  sciences  to  decide 
whether  a  gold-vein  will  prove  rich  enough  for  profitable  min- 
ing. Nature  knows  no  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  or  any  other 
standard  of  monetary  value.  Therefore,  the  determination  of 
the  particular  conditions  favorable  to  the  mere  occurrence  of 
gold-ores  remains  but  a  barren  discovery  until  it  includes  some 
saggestion  as  to  the  search  for  the  richest  portions.  To  the 
geologist,  material  carrying  2  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  is  as  truly  an 
auriferous  deposit  as  if  it  contuned  12  dwts.  per  ton ;  but,  under 
ensting  economic  conditions,  the  miner  may  regard  the  former 
as  only  fit  for  macadam,  and  the  latter  as  potential  of  fortune. 

When  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  therefore,  has  predicted 
with  certainty  the  places  where  gold  can  be  found,  it  has  fol- 
filled  a  conclusive  test  of  a  true  theory.  But  this  means  to  the 
miner  no  more  than  the  restriction  of  hia  search  for  profitable 
gold-deposits  to  those  places  where  there  is  any  gold  at  all — a 
restriction  which,  after  all,  amounts  to  little,  for  the  progress 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  practical  exploration  has  rather  en- 
larged than  diminished  the  field  of  the  distribution  of  this 
metal.  A  greater  service  will  be  the  determination  of  the  con- 
ditaons  which  control  the  formation  and  distribution  of  those 
particular  portions  of  the  multitudinous  deposits  of  gold  which 
constitute  the  secondary  enrichments  of  the  geolo^t  and  the 
bonanzas  of  the  miner. 
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Bach  a  desired  coneiimmation  Beema  now  to  be  nearer  of 
attunment.  The  practical  Tcaolt  of  the  papers  of  Meaare. 
Van  HiBB,  fimmoiia  and  Weed  will  be  to  direct  attention  to  the 
one  line  of  inqairy  most  neefiil  to  the  miner.  Unqnestionably 
the  theories  of  secondary  enrichment  have  been  largely  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  men  whom  the  geologists  have 
met  at  the  mines ;  and  the  invaluable  assistance  thus  given  to 
mining  engineers  is  a  pleasant  oatcome  of  sach  an  exchange 
of  views. 

The  Enbichhent  of  Gold-Veins  Near  the  Surface. 
A  qaartz  lode  carrying  gold  in  association  with  pyrite  is  here 
taken  as  the  t^'pe  of  deposit  under  diacnssion.  In  lodes  of  this 
kind,  it  is  a  common  experience  to  find  bodies  of  rich  oxidized 
ores  extending  to  a  variable  depth  from  the  surface.  In  this 
genera]  phenomenon  of  enrichment  two  processes  must  be 
separately  recognized,  namely,  relative  enrichment  by  a  method 
of  natural  concentration  and  positive  enrichment  hy  the  de- 
position of  additional  gold  through  secondary  reactions. 

Enrichment  by  Goncentratum. 
The  iron  sulphide  accompanying  the  gold  is  removed  by 
weathering.  "Weathering  is  a  process  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  mechanical  disintegration  in  which  oxidation  is  aided 
by  the  shattering  of  tiie  rock  dae  to  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  water  present  in  its  pores,  seams  and 
cavities.  The  deptii  to  which  these  effects  extend  will  depend 
upon  the  focilities  afforded  for  the  penetration  of  surface- 
waters  carrying  free  oxygen;  and  it  will  be  regulated  by  the 
local  groundwater-level.  The  results  observed  usually  cease  at 
the  groundwater-level  because  at  that  horizon  the  descending 
surface-waters  become  mingled  with  the  larger  body  of  neu- 
tralized water,  and  so  lose  their  free  oxygen.  When,  however, 
they  can  find  channels  permitting  a  relatively  rapid  passage, 
they  may  not  become  at  once  diffused,  and  may  thus  continue 
their  oxidizing  action  even  below  that  level.  But  the  actual 
lowering  of  the  groundwater-level,  by  a  change  of  surface  alti- 
tude or  hydrostatic  conditions,  affords  the  chief  factor  in  en- 
larging the  scope  of  such  oxidizing  action  on  the  part  of  the 
surface-waters. 
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The  chemietry  of  the  proceBB  is  pretty  well  anderstood,  and 
need  not  be  discaseed  here. 

Id  the  caae  of  enrichment  by  concentration,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  leaching  and  remoTal  of  the  pyrite  has  been 
aiTected  without  shiAing  the  gold,  which  remains  behind  in  its 
native  state.  I  have  specimens  from  Idaho  and  "West  Australia 
exhibiting  crumbly  native  sulphar,  within  the  cubic  cavities 
vacated  by  the  pyrite,  and  in  those  from  West  Australia  there 
is  also  gold  in  fine  crystals  which  are  readily  shaken  loose. 
The  removal  of  pyrite;  the  occurrence  of  fine  particles  of  gold 
in  the  vacant  casts  -  produced  by  this  removal,  and  the  forma^ 
tion  of  a  sintety  honeycombed  mass  of  iron-stained  quartz  are 
familiar  aspects  of  the  process  of  natural  concentration. 

"Weathering,  then,  by  removing  the  baser  and  more  soluble 
constitoents  of  the  vein,  decreases  the  weight  without  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  the  ore,  which  thus  becomes  so  much  the 
richer  j>er  ton.  Iron-stuned  gossan,  rich  in  gold,  is  a  familiar 
occurrence  in  mining,  and  the  freqaeut  discovery  of  such 
material  has  had  a  &r-reaching  effect  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry.  Apart  from  the  richness  of  such  oxi- 
dized ore,  its  metallur^cal  docility  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
In  comparison  with  the  unaltered  and  relatively  refractory 
pyritac  ores,  the  oxidized  material  is  not  only  easier  to  crnsh, 
but  also  easier  to  treat  by  amalgamation,  chlorination,  etc. 
Hence  the  contrast  which  is  occaflionally  offered  between  the 
early  successes  of  the  discoverers  of  a  gold-vein  and  the  sub- 
sequent troubles  of  the  mining  company  which  buys  their 
property.  The  gossan  of  the  gold-vein  has  been  the  source  of 
a  Itu-ge  part  of  the  world's  store  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  to 
it  we  owe  the  Bnccessfiil  beginnings  of  many  districts,  which, 
if  they  had  been  compelled  to  commence  operations  upon  re- 
fractory pyritic  ore,  would  have  waited  long  for  their  active 
development" 

Secondary  Enrickmenis  Due  to  Descending  Surface-  Waters. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  general  process  by  which  these  are 
formed  by  descending  waters  has  been  stated  in  clear  terms 
in  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Van  Hise,  Emmons  and  "Weed. 

The  occurrence  of  restricted  bodies  of  extraordinarily  rich 
gold-beariog  quartz  has  been  a  startling  feature  of  gold-mining 
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in  all  countries.  From  them  fortanes  have  been  made  with 
pictaresqae  Buddenness;  and  by  meanB  of  them  the  inezpen- 
enced  have  been  led  into  Baoguine  expectations,  the  ftulure  of 
which  has  brought  diBasters  not  less  romantic,  though  much 
lesB  welcome  to  their  victime.  Such  inatancea  have  furnished 
matter  for  proverbs  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  raining;  but 
they  are  soon  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  uncertain  occur- 
rencea  of  rich  ore  on  which  they  are  baaed  present  an  important 
feature  of  the  ore-deposita  in  all  gold-mining  districts,  though 
they  are  more  particularly  characteristic  of  desert  regions, 
Buch  as  the  area  of  the  Great  Basin,  stretching  between  the 
Eocky  Mount^ns  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  those  arid 
parts  of  Australia  which  have  yielded  so  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  colonies. 

The  outcrop  of  a  gold-vein  is  not  always  the  richest  portion. 
The  sinterv  gossan  formed  at  the  immediate  surface  may  be 
poor  in  gold,  and  yet  may  be  succeeded  near,  or  even  below, 
the  water-level,  by  extremely  rich  masses  of  half-decompoaed 
pyritic  ore.  In  such  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  gold  had 
been  leached  out  of  the  oxidized  portion  of  the  lode,  and  had 
migrated  in  the  wake  of  the  iron  until  precipitated,  so  aa  to 
form  the  secondary  enrichment  now  under  discussion. 

In  considering  the  formation  of  these  bonanzas,  one  of  the 
first  problems  presented  is  the  question  of  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  gold  in  the  pyritic  quartz  of  the  lode.  The  evidence 
as  yet  av^lable  indicates  that  the  gold  does  not  exist  in  chemi- 
cal combination  with  the  iron  sulphide  of  the  pyrite,  but  usually 
occurs  in  minute  filaments  or  crystal  aggregates  distributed 
through  the  Bubatance,  and  especially  along  the  atmctural 
planes,  of  the  pyrite.  In  my  collection  I  have  a  handful  of 
fragments  of  pyrite  obtained  from  the  Orphan  Boy  mine,  in 
Boulder  county,  Colo.  This  mine  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  mining  excitement  which  happened,  in  the  spring  of  1892, 
in  connection  with  a  locality  named  Copper  Rock.  Under  a 
magnifying-glass  the  apecimena  exhibit  little  cryatala  of  gold, 
which,  by  the  rounding  of  their  edgee,  appear  in  places  as 
globules  distributed  over  the  facets  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
pyrite. 

The  behavior  of  such  gold-ore  under  metallurgical  treatment 
also  auggeets  strongly  that  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is 
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analogoua  to  the  above  example.  When  gold-bearing  pyrite  is 
treated  by  cyanidation,  the  gold  may  be  leached  out  without 
deformation  of  the  pyrite  or  any  other  change  in  its  appearance 
except  the  acquigition  by  its  facets  of  a  pitted  Burface  euggest- 
ing  cavities  left  by  the  removal  of  a  soluble  constitueDt.  More- 
over, there  are  many  mining  diatricte  yielding  gold  from  pyritic 
veins  in  which  the  native  metal  is  rarely  seen.  The  ores  of 
Gilpin  county,  in  Colorado,  for  example,  contain  an  average  of 
from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites ;  and  I  know 
from  frequent  trial  that  when  crushed  and  washed  in  a  pan, 
such  material,  even  though  very  rich,  will  not  yield  a  "  color," 
that  is,  a  speck  of  visible  metallic  gold.  Neverthelees,  in  the 
Btamp-raill  these  ores  yield  their  gold  to  amalgamation,  indicate 
ing  by  their  behavior  in  this  respect  that  the  gold  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  such  freedom  as  to  permit  its  separation  by  a  crude 
mechanical  process,  and  its  subsequent  ready  combination  with 
mercury  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam. 

The  gold  which  occurs  thus  in  the  pyrite  of  the  quartz-vein 
is  soluble  in  many  natural  reagents,  some  of  which  are  formed 
in  the  very  process  of  weathering  which  leaches  the  pyrite, 
while  others  are  known  to  be  present  in  the  sariace-watere 
which  circulate  through  the  lode-fractures  under  observation 
at  t^e  present  day.  By  whatever  means  it  is  dissolved,  the 
gold  is  then  supposed  to  be  carried  by  the  sur&ce-waters  in 
their  descent  toward  the  groundwater-level,  where  it  is  pre- 
cipitated under  conditions  to.be  discussed  in  due  course. 

Solvents. 

In  the  process  of  weathering,  the  pyrite  yields  many  subor- 
dinate compounds,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  proto-  and  sesqui-sulphatcsof  iron.  Of 
the  latter,  the  sesqui-eulphate,  Fe/SG,),,  is  a  solvent  for  gold, 
and  has  been  cited  by  "Wurtz  and  Le  Conte  in  early  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  masses  of  native  gold  in  oxidized 
ores.  Dr.  Richard  Pearce,  in  later  years,  has  frequently  drawn 
attention  to  the  probability  that  this  sesqui-sulphate  is  a  &ctor 
in  the  process  of  gold-deposition,* 

The  gold-deposits  in  the  cavernous  quartzite  of  Battle  Mt., 

•  Pteridential  Address,  Proe.  Colo.  Set.  Soc.,  toI.  iii.,  part  iL  (1SS9),  p.  244. 
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Colo.,*  have  characteristics  which  appear  to  confirm  this  view. 
In  these  orea  large  pieces  of  native  gold,  of  a  nuggety  appear- 
ance, bat  really  crystalline  in  structure,  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  horn-silver  and  the  sesqui-sulphate  of  iron.  Tbe 
latter  octiiirs  in  lumps,  mized  with  cla}~;  and  although  these 
are  very  rich  in  gold,  the  gold  occurs  in  a  form  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  careful  panning.  Analyses  of  several  large  lots  of 
ore  showed  the  presence  of  12  per  cent  of  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  iron.t 

But  other  solvents,  capable  of  doing  this  work,  also  occur  in 
nature,  and,  although  the  amount  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  de- 
tected in  existing  surface-waters  may  he  minute,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  processes  of  nature  are  permitted  so  much 
more  time  than  those  of  the  laboratory  that  the  dilation  of  the 
solution  is  compensated  by  the  quantity  of  it. 

Most  writers  refer  to  chlorine  as  a  possible  reagent.  Such  a 
reference  is  suggested  nut  only  because  it  is  a  prominent  re- 
agent in  the  metallurgicul  practice  of  to-day,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  nature  in  the 
form  of  common  salt.  This  is  most  apparent  in  arid  re^ons 
where  evaporation  causes  concentrated  solutions  to  be  formed. 
Thus,  in  the  deserts  of  "West  Australia  the  water  encountered 
in  the  mines  is  alw^ays  brackish,  and  frequently  contains  more 
salt  than  the  eea.t  The  water  of  the  Great  Boulder  Proprie- 
tary mine,  at  Kalgoorlie,  in  1897,  contained  6402  grains  of 
common  salt  per  galIon.§  A  considerable  amount  of  magne- 
sium chloride  was  also  present.  In  some  of  the  water  used  in 
the  stamp-mills,  and  obtained  from  temporary  "Iake8,"||  the 
salts  were  present  up  to  the  point  of  saturation  and  the  liquid 
carried  further  salts  in  suspension,  so  that  the  amount  reached 
as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  rendering  the  term  "  brine  "  more  suit- 
able than  "water."  This  liquid  contained  17  per  cent,  of  salts 
in  solution  even  when  most  diluted  by  recent  rains,  and  it 
therefore  afforded  a  parallel  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  waters  of 

*  F.  Ouiterman.  "Gold  Deposits  in  the  Quaitsite  Formation  of  B&ttte  Moun- 
tain, Colorado,"  Proe.  <M).SeL  Son-,  vol.  iii.,  part iiL  (1890),  pp.  264-268. 

+  Thid.,  p.  266. 

t  Sea-vrater  contains  3}  per  cent,  of  salts,  three-quarters  of  which  is  common 
Bait,  tlie  chloride  nf  sodium.  }  Thu  is  equivalent  to  9  per  cenL 

II  "Sinlta"  or  salt-manhes.  Thej  form  an  important  teatut«  of  the  phvsii^ 
nphy  of  West  Auatnlio. 
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which  contain  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  Baits,  of  which  10  per 
cent  ie  common  salt.  These  excessive  percentages  are  not  due 
to  the  presence  of  deposits  of  salt  in  the  rocks  of  the  district, 
but  simply  to  the  concentratiou  brought  about  by  the  excessive 
evaporation*  which  takes  place  in  a  hot,  arid  climate. 

Mine-waters  frequently  contain  a  noteworthy  quautity  of 
chlorine,  as  chloride  of  sodium.  At  the  Mammoth  mine,  in 
Pinal  county,  Arizona,  the  water  carries  five  grains  of  salt  per 
gallon,  while  the  well-water,  used  in  the  stamp-mill,  situated  in 
the  valley  below  the  mine,  contains  twice  as  much.f  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  six  grains  of  free  chlorine  per  gallon. 
The  larger  amount  contained  in  the  water  from  the  well,  as 
compared  with  that  in  the  drainage  of  the  mine,  suggests  the 
results  of  surface-leaching.  Even  in  mountainous  districts, 
such  as  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  the  mine-waters  carry  chloride 
of  sodium  to  a  noteworthy  extent.  The  water  of  the  Inde- 
pendence mine  contains  three  grains  per  gallon. 

Another  suggestive  feature  is  offered  by  the  abundance  of 
horn-silver  or  cerargyrite,  the  chloride  of  silver,  throughout  the 
dry  tracts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada-J  Prof.  Pen- 
rose emphasizes  this  interesting  fact,  and  connects  it  with  the 
bodies  of  salt  water  which  still  survive  in  places  as  "  sinks  " 
and  "lake8."§  Furthermore,  the  oxy-chloride  of  copper,  ata- 
camite  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  Atacama  desert,  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru),  is  frequent  in  these  regions.  Another 
and  more  uncommon  mineral  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  In  the  Mammoth  mine,  already  cited,  and  in  the 
well-known  Vulture  mine,  both  in  Arizona,  the  precious  metals 
are  associated  with  vanadinite,  which  contains  chlorine  as  a 
chloro-vanadateof  lead,3Pb,{V0,),;  PbCl,.||  Thus  the  chlorides 
of  copper,  lead  and  silver  arc  found  in  the  oxidized  ores  of 
these  regions,  while  the  corresponding  combination  of  gold  is 

"  The  T»l«  of  evaporation,  in  tlie  region  mentiooed,  has  b«en  ««tim&ted  to  be 
as  much  as  7  ft.  per  annum. 

t  Ai  I  am  inforcned  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Davey. 

J  The  general  occurrence  of  bom-silver  in  the  outcrops  of  lodes  throughout 
the  southern  parts  of  Ariiona  and  Xew  Mexico  has  onginated  the  term  "chlorid- 
ing"  which  tlie  miners  employ  as  a  synonym  for  "prospecting,"  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Australian  calls  "fossicking." 

J  E.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  "  Tbe  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-Deposits,"  Tht 
Jimmal  1^  Otoiogy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288,  1894.  |{  Duul 
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absent.  The  ezplaDatioD  Ib  obvions.  The  ohloride  of  gold  13 
an  nnetsble  and  readily  soluble  compoutid,  while  tbe  minerals 
formed  by  the  corresponding  combination  with  the  baser 
metaU  are  comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  especially  the 
chloride  of  silver,  for  tbe  abundance  of  which  there  is  therefore 
a  good  reaeoQ.  It  remains  but  to  add  that,  in  several  Arizona 
mines  which  I  have  sampled,  the  ores  above  the  water-level 
carried  a  notable  proportion  of  silver  with  very  little  gold, 
while  in  depth  tbe  silver  contents  have  diminished  and  tho 
gold  has  increased,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water- 
level.* 

Of  the  many  reagents  which  would  liberate  the  chlorine 
^m  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  ferric  sulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  both  derived  from  the  ordinary  oxidation  of 
pyrite.  The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  would  yield  free 
chlorine  in  the  presence  of  manganese  oxides,'}'  which  are  veiy 
prevalent  in  the  upper  portion  of  gold-lodes,  in  the  form  of  tie 
black  earthy  mineral,  psilomelane. 

There  are  other  possible  solvents  which  need  not  be  di»- 
cassed  here. 

Precipitanis. 

Whatever  the  solvents  which  leach  out  the  gold  from  the 
superficial  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  assuredly  no  lack  of 
prccipitants.  It  ie  probable  that  the  gold  does  not  migrate  far 
before  encountering  conditions  which  compel  deposition.  Even 
when  it  is  eventually  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  it  is 
most  likely  that  such  removal  is  effected  by  alternating  stagea 
of  precipitation  and  solution. 

Organic  matter  is  a  probable  precipitant  for  the  gold  in 
such  sur&ce- waters.  It  exists  deeper  than  hasty  observatioD 
would  suggest.  At  the  Great  Boulder  Main  Reef  mine,  at 
Kalgoorlie,  I  saw  the  roots  of  trees  which,  in  their  energetic 
search  for  moisture,  had  attained  a  depth  of  85  ft.  below  the 
surface ;  and  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  mine,  near  Kunanalling  (also  in 
West  Australia),  I  saw  a  similar  occurrence  at  a  depth  of  74  tt-l 


*  I  maf  instance  two  well-known  mines,  tbe  ManuiKith  and  the  Comnionweallh. 

t  See  the  experiments  tukde  bj  Dr.  Don,  to  test  thia  matter,  Tmnt.,  iirii., 
p.  599. 

t  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  ProFeaaor  Voi^'i  very  valuable  cootribO' 
tion,  BDiI  I  note  that  he  mentions  having  aeen,  among  the  miiwral  ezhitdt**! 
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Another  agency  which,  under  certain  chemical  conations, 
is  a  probable  factor  in  reducing  the  gold  from  sur&ce-waterB, 
is  pjrite  it«e1f.  Thus,  the  gold  dissolved  from  the  decomposed 
pyrite  at  the  eurface  may  be  precipitated  apoo  the  unoxidized 
pyrite  deeper  down.  Among  the  exhibits  belonging  to  the 
Colorado  Scientific  Society  is  a  bottle  containing  cubes  of 
pyrite,  on  the  feces  of  which  crystals  of  gold  are  to  be  seen. 
Theyarethe  resuItofoneofDr.Pearce's  experiments.  Thegold  * 
of  a  Cripple  Creek  ore  was  dissolved  by  using  common  salt,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  psilomelane  ae  reagents,  the  chlorine  being 
thus  obtained  in  a  manner  analogous  to  conditions  which  prob- 
ably occur  in  nature.  This  solution  was  placed  in  a  small 
bottle,  and  to  it  were  added  a  few  large  pure  crystals  of  pyrite 
from  the  St,  Louis  mine,  at  Leadville.  After  several  months 
the  gold  became  precipitated  in  the  manner  described.  In 
this  connection  the  story  of  Daintroe'a  experiment,  which  I 
have  quoted  before,*  is  worth  repeating.  In  1871,  Daintree 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  at  Dr.  Percy's  laboratory 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London.  In  a  number  of  small 
bottles  he  placed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  to  each  he 
added  a  crystal  of  one  of  the  common  metallic  sulphides,  such 
as  pyrite,  blende,  galena,  etc.  At  the  time  when  Daintree 
died,  a  few  years  later,  no  results  could  be  discerned ;  but  one 
of  the  bottles,  containing  the  gold  solution  and  a  crystal  of 
common  pyrite,  was  removed  to  Dr.  Percy's  private  laboratory, 
in  Gloucester  Crescent,  and  there,  in  1886,  the  experiment  was 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  a  cluster  of  minute  crystals  of 
gold  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pyrite.  The  experiment 
had  occupied  fifteen  years ;  and  on  account  of  its  very  lengUi 
it  may  he  said  to  have  more  nearly  approached  the  actual  con- 
ditions occurring  in  nature. 

In  a  case  like  that  of  the  "  Indicator,"  at  Ballarat,  which  I 
have  lately  described  again,t  it  maybe  questioned  whether  it  is 
the  pyrite  in  the  thin  seam  of  graphitic  slate  or  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  latter  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  gold, 

Paria,  specim^nB  of  such  roots,  from  the  Qrc&t  Boulder  Maio  Reef  mice,  on 
which  gold  hnd  tutiudlf  been  precipitated.  "  Problems  in  the  Geology  of  Ore- 
Depoaite,"  this  volump,  p.  678. 

•  r«m».,xxii.,  313. 

t  "The  Indicator  Vein,  Ballant,  Austnlis,"  Tmiu.,  zxx.,  1004 
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Even  if  the  pyrite  was  the  decisive  fector,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it,  in  turn,  probably  owed  its  previous  depoaition  to 
the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  precipitant  in  the  Indicator 
fieam.  This  would  apply  also  to  the  beds  of  black  Blate  which 
have  bad  so  marked  an  influeuce  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
the  Gympie  district,*  Queensland,  but  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  applicable  to  the  Rico  depo8it8,t  where  pyrite  is  not  an 
especial  constituent  of  the  black  shales,  as  compared  with  the 
sandstone  beds  of  the  same  stratilied  series. 

Solution  and  Precipitation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  two  examples  of  ore-forming  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  considered,  the  gold  in  the  superficial 
part  of  the  vein  is  supposed,  in  one  case,  to  remain  in  the  gos- 
san after  the  pyrite  has  been  removed,  while  in  the  other  in- 
stance the  gold  also  is  dissolved  and  carried  elsewhere.  This 
may  appear  contradictory.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  per- 
plexities arising  from  the  appheation  of  chemical  hypotheses  to 
the  theory  of  ore-deposition. 

Nature  knows  no  interval  of  inaction ;  solution  is  going  on  at 
one  time,  precipitation  at  another.  The  gold  is  constantly  the 
object  of  one  or  the  other  activity.  After  the  pyrite  is  removed, 
or  while  it  is  still  undergoing  leaching,  the  gold  is  being  dis- 
solved, but  more  slowly  than  the  baser  metals.  That  which 
remains  to  enrich  the  gossan  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the 
survival  from  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been  under- 
going slow  solution.  The  gold  which  was  deposited  deeper 
down,  from  the  surface-waters,  may,  as  erosion  takes  away  the 
upper  part  of  the  vein,  eventually  find  itself  close  to  the  sur- 
fece  and  undergo  re-solution.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
mining  of  to-day  breaks  in  upon  the  gold-deposits  at  one  stage 
or  another  of  a  continuous  process.  The  miner  finds  the  bal- 
ance of  gold  left  on  deposit  from  a  current  account  in  Nature's 
bank.  Solution  and  precipitation  are  everywhere  in  action ;  it  is 
the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  which  determines  the  formation 
of  ores. 


•  J.  B.  Don,  "  The  Genesis  of  Certain  Auriferous  Lodes,"  ZVnu.,  xxvii.,  B77- 
580. 
t  "The  Enterprise  Uine,  Bico,  Colonujo,"  ZVoni.,  xxri.,  906. 
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The  Distribotion  op  Ore-Bonanzas. 

The  ahifting  of  the  zone  of  oxidution  is  a  principal  fiwtor  in 
determining  the  dietribution  of  rich  ores.  By  the  erosion  of 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  vein,  in  common  with  the  en- 
closing rock,  the  further  downward  penetratiou  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing agencies  is  facilitated.  The  depression  of  the  ground- 
water-level  lowers  the  zone  at  which  precipitation  of  gold,  from 
descending  surface-waters,  takes  place,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  change  iti  the  hydrostatic  level  causes  the  groundwater 
to  rise,  the  zone  of  deposition  moves  up.  In  both  cases  the 
tendency  is  to  give  vertical  extension  to  the  rich  mass  of  sec- 
ondary gold-ore,  and  thus  to  produce  the  occurrence  which 
miners  term  a  "  shoot." 

Erosion  is  followed  by  another  result,  in  itself  of  great  im- 
portance to  gold-mining.  The  steady  removal  of  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  vein  causes  the  lower  portion,  which  has  been 
enriched  at  or  below  the  groundwater-level,  to  undergo  a  rela- 
tive elevation  by  being  brought  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  this 
way  the  bonanza-zone,  in  process  of  time,  may  become  the  out- 
crop, Tliis  appears  to  me  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily rich  bunches  of  specimen-quartz,  such  as  made  West 
Australia  famous  in  1894  and  1895,  and  started  the  mining 
stampedes  of  other  days  elsewhere.  In  many  instances  for- 
tunes have  been  gathered  almost  at  the  grass-roots  from  veins 
which,  on  systematic  development,  have  proved  unprofitable. 
The  gold-quartz  veins  of  "West  Australia  traverse  rocks  of 
great  geological  antiquity  which  have  not,  during  late  geolog- 
ical periods,  undergone  any  notable  disturbance.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  veins  were  formed;  but,  even  though 
their  formation  dates  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary,  they  have  since  been  continuously  exposed  to  the 
same  quiet  forces  of  erosion  which  have  leveled  the  region 
until  it  appears  as  an  arid  table-land  strewn  vrith  the  wreckage 
of  geological  time. 

Whatever  the  alternations  of  slow  depression  and  elevation 
which  have  aflected  this  region,  as  part  of  a  continental  area, 
it  is  certain  that  erosion  has  been  long  at  work  with  patient 
constancy.  Throughout  this  period  chemical  agencies  have 
been  active  in  the  zone  of  weathering,  near  the  surface,  remov- 
ing the  gold  to  the  zone  of  precipitation,  near  the  groundwater. 
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Whatever  the  slight  changes  which  have  marked  the  level  of 
the  groundwater  from  time  to  time,  erosion  has  continued  uu- 
iaterruptedly,  and  therefore  it  has  steadily  gained,  with  the 
result  that  the  enriched  portion  of  the  vein  has  been  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  actual  surface,  until  it  finally  appears 
as  the  outcrop  which  rewards  the  search  of  the  prosptector. 

The  Localization  of  Ore-Shoots. 

To  the  miner  the  localization  of  these  richer  portions  of  the 
vein  is  of  more  immediate  practical  interest  than  the  theory  of 
their  origin.  A  gold-vein  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  aurif- 
erous quartz,  of  tabular  form,  penetrating  the  rocks  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  but  rather  as  an  irregular  occurrence  of  ore,  the 
composition  and  shape  of  which  are  very  variable,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  chemical  agencies  and  structural  conditions  of 
great  complexity.  "While  the  traces  of  the  agencies  which  pre- 
cipitated the  ore  are  obscure,  because  they  have  been  largely 
obliterated  hy  siibsequeut  chemical  action,  the  relation  between 
the  vein  and  its  encasing  rock  can  often  he  traced  by  observa- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  miner  obtains  great  aid  from  the 
geologist.  The  transactions  of  this  Institute  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  contain  numerous  clear 
expositions  of  such  structural  relations.  The  monographs  on 
the  Leadville  and  Eureka  mining  districts  may  be  especi^ly 
instanced  as  affording  striking  examples  of  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  geology  to  underground  work, 

Australia. — One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  localization  of 
rich  ore  came  under  my  notice  in  1890  in  the  Bright  miniug 
district.  Bright  is  geographically  in  the  Australian  Alps,  and 
geologically  in  the  Upper  Silurian  slates  and  sandstones. 
Though  these  rocks  have  undergone  metaraorphism,  and  ex- 
hibit a  well-developed  cleavage,  yet  their  bedding  has  not  been 
obliterated.  The  veins  cross  the  bedding-planes  of  the  enclos- 
ing country  both  in  strike  and  dip.  When  investigating  the 
distribution  of  tiie  ore  in  the  mines  of  this  district,  I  found  that 
the  ore-shoots  had  a  pitch  corresponding  with  the  line  of  inter- 
section between  vein  and  country.  This  was  well  illustrated  at 
the  Shouldn't  Wonder  mine,  7  miles  from  the  town  of  Bri^t 
The  lode  was  a  simple  quartz  vein  from  15  to  24  in.  wide, 
carrying  a  small  percentage  of  pyrite.     It  had  a  strike  of  S. 
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28°  W.  and  a  dip  to  the  NE.  of  about  73",  while  the  country 
dipped  BW.  79''  and  had  a  etrike  of  N.  55"  W.  The  plane  of 
the  vein  cut  across  the  beds  of  the  country  and  the  intereec- 
tions  thuB  produced  were  to  be  seen  along  the  foot-wall  of  the 
lode  ae  linee,  pitching  42°  to  46°  southward.  While  the  foot- 
wal!  was  more  regular  than  the  hanging,  and  therefore  ex- 
hibited thiB  feature  best,  yet  the  hanging  also  carried  lines  cor- 
responding with  those  observed  on  the  opposite  wall. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ore-shoots  in  the  mine  followed  theae 
lines ;  and  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  workings,  as  seen  on 
the  mine-maps,  proved  also  that  these  lines  of  intersection  had 
an  inclination  which  coincided  with  the  trend  of  the  ore-bodies, 
as  stoped  out  between  the  four  successive  upper  levels  of  the 
property. 

At  the  Myrtle  mine,  in  the  same  district,  there  was  the  same 
correlation  between  the  pitch  of  the  ore-bodies  and  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  wall  of  the  lode  with  the  bedding-planes  of 
the  enclosing  country.  The  stratification  was  distinct,  the 
rocks  consisting  of  altered,  silieified  slates  of  a  gray  to  gray- 
blue  tint.  In  the  stopes  above  the  700-ft.  level  the  pay-ore  was 
separated  from  the  normal  valueless  quartz  of  the  lode  by  a 
small  step,  due  to  the  irregular  fracture  of  the  vein  in  crossing 
t^vo  beds  of  unequal  hardness.  It  marked  the  line  of  inter- 
section between  lode-plane  and  country  bedding,  and  also 
proved  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  pay-shoot.  In  the  dift'erent 
portions  of  the  mine  the  variation  in  the  dip  of  the  country 
produced  variations  in  the  angle  of  the  lines  of  intersection, 
and  also  in  the  pitch  of  the  ore-shoots. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  formation  traversed  by  a  vein  has 
Buch  a  simple  structure  ae  was  presented  by  these  Silurian 
sedimentary  rocks;  but  it  is  probable  that  'n  other  districts 
also  the  pitch  of  the  ore-bodies  may  have  been  determined  by 
structural  conditions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  been  ob- 
scured, however,  by  metamorphism. 

Colorado. — ^Experience  has  shown  that  the  intersection  of 
fractures  favors  the  occurrence  of  rich  ore-bodies.  An  inter- 
esting example  was  afforded  by  the  Moon-Anchor  mine,  at 
Cripple  Creek,  in  1899.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  ore 
in  the  mine  occurs  in  a  lode-channel  marked  by  a  band  of 
fractured  andesite  breccia.     At  the  400-ft.  level  a  small  dike 
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(EF)  of  granite,  2  to  6  in.  thick,  intersects  the  lode-channel  at 
a  place  where  a  counter-fracture  (CD)  also  traverses  it,  A 
triangle  is  produced  by  these  intersections,  and  the  ore  is 
proved  to  surround  a  block  of  ground  which  is  also  mineralized, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  regarded  in  its  entirety  as  pay-ore. 


T  IHTERBECnON   OF   FRACTURES 
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MOON  ANCHOR  MINE,  CRIPPLE   CREEK,  •— ..fc.r-r. 

At  the  crosaing  of  the  dike   and   cross-fractures   a  very  rich 
body  of  telluride-ore  was  encountered. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  Yankee  Girl  ore-body,  mentioned 
by  Emmons,*  This  body  of  ore  was  of  phenomenal  richnese, 
many  ten-ton  lota  being  shipped  which  carried  7  or  8  ounces  of 
gold  and  3000  to  4000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  ore  was 
also  rendered  remarkable  by  carrying  the  rare  mineral  atro- 
meyerite,  a  sulphide  of  silver  and  copper.     Mr.  Emmons  speake 
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of  the  bonaaza  turning  into  low-grade  pjritie  ore  ae  depth  was 
attained.  I  may  add*  that  this  change  was  not  gradual,  but 
sudden,  and  coincident  with  certain  structural  relations.  At 
the  surface,  the  vein  consisted  of  comparatively  low-grade  ore, 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  a  nearly  vertical  "  chimney,"  aver- 
aging only  25  to  80  ft.  in  diam.,  of  extraordinarily  rich  ore, 
consisting  of  the  copper  sulphides,  bornite  and  embescite,  with 
stromeyerite  and  barite.  The  gold  in  the  ore  was  associated 
with  the  barite.  From  the  second  to  the  sixth  level,  at  about 
500  ft.  below  the  surface,  this  bonanza  proved  immensely  pro- 
ductive; then,  suddenly,  a  flat  floor,  dipping  W.  and  accompanied 
by  clay,  crossed  the  deposit.  This  flat  vein  was  worked  for  90 
ft.,  from  the  south  drift  at  the  No.  6  level,  and  contained  ore 
similar  to  that  of  the  Yankee  Girl  chimney.  The  latter  was  found 
again  deeper  down,  and  out  of  its  former  line  of  descent,  but 
it  was  much  diminished  in  richness,  and  appeared  to  merge  into 
the  general  body  of  low-grade  copper  and  iron  pyritesf  which 
characterized  the  lode  at  the  tenth  level.  This  mine  and  its 
neighbors,  the  Bobinson  and  Guston,  are  idle  now.  They  are 
in  the  andesite  breccia  of  the  Sait  Juan  region.  The  Yankee 
Girl  chimney  was  situated,  I  believe,  at  the  crossing  of  three 
lode-ftactureB,  appearing  as  breaks  in  the  andesite,  which  was 
bleached  and  mineralized  where  they  traversed  it.  It  was  a 
curious  feature  of  this  mine,  and  of  the  Guston  also,  that  the 
short,  very  rich  bonanzas  of  the  upper  levels  gradually  lost 
their  definition,  that  is  to  say,  they  became  no  richer  than  the 
intervening  portions  of  the  lode.  This  was  interpreted  ae  a 
*'  lengthening  "  of  the  ore-shoots,  which  may  be  true,  viewed  in 
one  way ;  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  more  properly  regarded 
as  an  impoverishment  of  the  lode,  marked  by  a  disappearance  of 
the  bonanzas.  The  surface-waters  of  these  mines  are  very  acid, 
as  Mr.  Emmons  remarks.  At  the  Yankee  Girl  mine  it  became 
necessary  to  encase  the  pipes  in  redwood,  brought  from  Cali-_ 
fornia.  I  found  that  the  water  issuing  from  a  shallow  adit  (73  ft. 
below  the  collar  of  the  shaft)  readily  precipitated  copper  on 
scrap  iron.  Ore-forming  agencies  were  evidently  still  at  work. 
California. — In  California,  especially  in  that  mining  re^on 
which  follows  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  traverses 


*  From  notes  made  during  an  examination  of  ttie  mine  in  JaDuuj,  1692. 
t  Awaying  20  to  60  ozs.  silver,  1  to  4  dwts.  gold,  5  to  15  per  cenL  copper. 
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the  conntiee  of  Amador,  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne,  the  occur- 
rence of  pockets  of  rich  ore,  fiall  of  native  gold,  is  a  notable 
feature  of  the  auperficial  parte  of  the  quartz-veins.  These 
pockets  appear  to  be  coutined  to  the  zone  between  the  surface 
and  the  water-level,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  results  pro- 
duced by  the  small  cross-veins  which  encounter  the  main 
lodes.  In  1887  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  extracting,  in  two  hours, 
a  little  over  170  ounces  of  gold,  worth  about  $3000,  from  one 
of  these  pockets.  It  was  at  the  Hathgeb  mine,  near  San  An- 
dreas, in  Calaveras  county.  The  main  lode  consisted  of  5  to  8 
ft.  of  massive  "hungry-looking"  quartz,  the  foot-wall  of  which 
was  a  beautiful  augite-echist  and  the  hanging  a  bard  diabase. 
The  water-level  was  160  ft.  below  the  surface.  Down  to  this 
point,  the  country  was  oxidized,  the  hanging-wall  exhibiting 
only  slight  alteration,  while  the  schist  of  the  foot^wall  was  soft- 
ened and  decomposed  almost  to  a  clay.  This  was  traversed  by 
numerous  small  veins,  which  appeared  to  act  as  "  feeders," 
forming  bunches  of  rich  ore  where  they  encountered  the  main 
lode.  At  the  120-ft,  level,  south  from  the  shaft,  there  were  some 
old  workings ;  and  the  examination  of  these  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  small  seam,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  filled 
with  red  clay  which  carried  a  good  deal  of  native  gold,  as  was 
proved  by  washing  it  in  a  pan.  An  experienced  miner  was  put 
to  work,  with  instructions  to  follow  this  small  streak.  It  varied 
in  thickness,  and  occasionally  opened  out  into  small  lenticular 
cavities,  cont^ning  a  clay  in  which  the  gold  was  distributed 
like  the  raisins  in  a  pudding.  Each  of  these  "  pockets  "  yielded 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  At  length  the  streak 
widened  to  6  or  8  inches  of  quartz,  lined  with  clay.  The 
amount  of  red  clay  commenced  to  increase;  coarse  gold  be- 
came more  frequent ;  and  a  big  discovery  was  hourly  expected. 
It  was  finally  made.  The  vein  suddenly  became  faulted,  and 
at  the  place  of  faulting  there  was  a  soft,  spongy,  wiry  mass  of 
gold  and  clay — more  gold  than  clay.  The  first  handful  I  broke, 
while  yet  the  stope  was  thick  with  powder-smoke,  contained 
three  ounces  of  gold.  Within  the  next  two  hours  this  pocket 
gave  us  $3000,  and  during  the  following  week  it  yielded  over 
920,000,  an  amount  which  was  obtained  at  a  total  cost  of  less 
than  $200.  When  it  had  been  worked  out,  it  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  which   determined  its  occurrence  at  this 
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place,  as  Fig.  2  will  explain.  The  vein,  AC,  had  beeu  Suited 
about  its  own  width,  namely,  10  inches,  by  a  small  croas-seam, 
DE,  and  at  this  iutereection,  B,  the  pocket  lay.     The  gold  was 


OCCURfiEMCE  OF  A  POCKET, 


spongy  and  was  intermixed  with  qnartz.  The  clay  which  pene- 
trated the  whole  mass  was  partly  red  and  oohreous,  and  partly 
a  gray  gelatinona  material.  In  the  quartz,  and  associated  with 
the  gold,  there  were  acicular  black  crystals  of  pitch-blende 
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(uraoinite),  together  with  uraainm  ochre.  This  aseociation  of 
gold  with  urauium  is  UQCommon.  - 

New  Zealand. — IntersectioDB  which  coincide  with  enrichments 
form  a  notahle  characteristic  of  the  Haaraki  gold-field*  in  the 
north  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  this  distiict  the  occurrence 
of  patches  of  native  gold  is  an  important  feature  of  the  regular 
mining  operations.  "When  I  was  there,  in  1891,  each  stamp- 
mill  had  its  "  specimen-stamp, "  a  single  stamp  working  in  a 
separate  mortar,  and  employed  solely  for  the  treatment  of  speci- 
men-ore. These  rich  patches  occur  at  the  places  where  the 
"  reefs  "  or  lodes  cross  bands  of  flinty  quartz.  The  latter  axe 
known  among  the  miners  as  "  flinties."  They  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  to  mere  threads  of  chalcedonic  quartz. 
■They  are  barren  in  themselves,  but  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  gold-veins.  The  latter  are  also  intersected  by  cross-veins, 
producing  an  enrichment  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  "  fiint- 
ies."  Fig.  8  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  intersections,  as  seen 
by  me  in  the  Moanataeri  mine.  The  lode,  AB,  consists  of 
a  series  of  small  seams  of  quartz,  conforming  to  the  struc- 
tural lines  of  the  enclosing  country,  which  is  homblende-aude- 
site.  The  cross-vein,  CD,  is  a  band  of  soft  gray  decomposed 
rock,  which  also  carries  a  number  of  small  quartz-seams,  but 
only  near  its  crossing  with  the  main  lode,  AB.  The  line 
of  CD  is  parallel  to  a  large  fault,  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
mine-workings.  The  "leaders,"  or  quartz-seams,  in  AB  are 
gold-bearing,  and  exhibit  marked  enrichment  at  the  intersec- 
tion with  CD. 

The  prevailing  formation  of  this  mining  district  is  an  ande- 
site,  which  is  traversed  by  soft  bands  of  decomposition,  called 
"  sandstone  "  by  the  miners.  The  latter,  when  penetrated  by 
quartz-seams,  are  favorable  to  the  finding  of  ore.  The  gold- 
ocenrrenee  is  essentially  sporadic  and  dependent  upon  local  en- 
richments, such  as  have  been  described.  The  district  is  sur- 
rounded by  thermal  springs,  and  is  near  the  well-known  volcanic 
region  of  Tarawera,  which  was  active  in  1884.  The  mine- 
waters  are  heavily  mineralized  and  very  acid,  so  that  the  metal 
screens  used  in  the  mills  are  quickly  corroded.  Tellurides  and 
selenides  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  the  ores ;  but  the  pre- 

*  It  is  abo  kDOwn  as  the  Thames  district 
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cioQS  metal  is  usually  found  native  and  in  coarse  particles, 
which  are  frequently  coated  with  native  arsenic.  The  district 
is  one  which,  I  think,  if  thoroughly  examined,  would  afford 
many  saggestioas  regarding  ore-deposition.* 


v\" 
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ENRICHMENT  AT  INTERSECTION  MOANATAERl  MINE,   NEW   ZEALAND. 


CoNCLUDiNd  Remarks. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  recent  recognition  of  tho  agencies 
which  bring  about  the  formation  of  enrichments  by  surface- 
waters  will  not  cause  too  violent  a  swing  in  the  direction  of  a 
sweeping  advocacy  of   the   general    efficiency  of   descending 

*  The  beet  descriplioD  which  has  come  under  mj  notice  is  "Tlie  Geology  of 
the  Thames  Goldfield,"  hy  James  Park,  read  before  the  Auckland  Inslitute,  1894. 

See  bUo  "  On  the  Rocks  of  the  Hauraki  GoldGelds,"  bj  F.  W.  Hutton,  Pror. 
Aii*tral.AM«.Adv.Sei.,16SS]  andXILDoo,  "  The  Genesis  of  Certain  AuriFerooa 
Lodes,"  TWuM.,  zivii.,  5S4~689. 
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BolulioiiB  to  form  ore-bodies.  Tbe  study  of  the  probleme  of 
ore-occurreDce  has  been  hindered  in  the  past  hy  such  reactions 
from  one  extreme  view  to  its  opposite.  Therefore,  in  conclud- 
ing this  contribution  to  tbe  discussion  of  the  results  produced 
by  descending  surface-waters,  I  would  emphasize  the  wider 
agency  of  ascending  solutions  in  forming  the  ore-masses  amid 
which  such  secondary  enrichments  are  occasionally  found.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  sulphide-ores  are  primarily  deposited  from 
ascending  waters ;  it  is  also  likely  that  euch  a  result  is  repeated. 
A  region  once  subjected  to  fracturing,  which  has  permitted 
the  subsequent  passage  of  mineral-bearing  solutions,  is  likely, 
at  a  later  period,  to  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  these  activi- 
ties. The  geological  history  of  many  mining  r^ons  gives 
clear  evidence  of  a  repeated  disturbance  of  structure.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  several  systems  of  fractures 
crossing  each  other,  the  later  ones  dislocating  the  earlier.  It 
is  probable  that  each  period  was  marked  by  mineralization,  the 
character  of  which  may  have  varied.  The  banded  arrange- 
ment of  the  lodes  of  certain  districts,  such  as  Freiberg,  Rico 
and  Butte,  suggests  this.  Enrichment  may  have  been  caused 
by  mere  addition ;  the  introduction  of  other  metals  may  have 
changed  the  average  composition  of  the  ore  in  the  lode  so  that 
it  is  now  extremely  valuable,  whereas  before  it  may  have  had 
no  economic  importance ;  a  silver-ingredient  may  have  been 
added  to  the  gold-contents,  or  tbe  addition  of  copper  may  have 
made  a  deposit  doubly  valuable  by  improving  its  metallur^cal 
character,  I  hope  the  present  discussion  on  ore-deposition  will 
prove  as  inspiring  to  further  investigation  as  did  Posepny's 
paper  of  1893,  and  that  data  concerning  the  possible  secondary 
enrichment  of  sulphide-ores  by  the  repetition  of  aacending 
solutions  will  he  sought  for.  There  is  nothing  like  a  working 
theory  to  sharpen  the  observation.  Theories  do  not  alter  facts, 
but  they  often  lead  us  to  find  new  ones. 

In  cordially  welcoming  the  splendid  treatise  of  Professor 
Van  Hise  I  need  make  no  reservation.  "When  Poseptiy  made 
clear  the  essential  character  of  the  upper  or  "  vadose  "  water- 
circnlatioti,  be  did  us  a  great  service ;  and  wHen  he  combated 
"  lateral  secretion  "  he  overthrew  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  ore-formation,  which  was  calculated  to  hinder  seriously  our 
progress  toward  the  understanding  of  these  difficult  problems. 
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Bot  Poaepny  was  carried  so  far  by  his  controversy  with  Sand- 
berger  aa  to  over-emphasize  the  sole  agency  of  ascending  cur- 
rents. At  that  time,  in  1893, 1  demurred  to  this  extreme  view 
and  said, "  the  word  circulation  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter."* 
By  this  I  meant  that  the  entire  underground  water-circulation 
played  a  part  in  the  formation  of  ore,  and  that  to  swing  from 
one  portion  of  that  circulation  to  another,  restricting  oneself  to 
the  agency  of  either,  would  not  (so  it  seemed  to  me  from  ex- 
perience in  the  mines)  solve  the  problem. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Professor  Van  Hise  has  erred  by 
exaggerating  any  particular  view  of  the  subject.  His  elucida- 
tion of  the  water-circulation  as  a  complete  system  is  based  on  a 
broad  conception  of  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  in  indicating 
the  work  done  by  an  agency  hitherto  largely  overlooked,  be  was 
compelled  to  place  some  emphasis  on  certain  neglected  features 
of  the  descending  portion  of  the  water-circnlation,  and  thus  to 
^ve  it  some  prominence  in  his  masterly  analysis.  This  midces 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  secondary  enrichments  by 
surface-waters  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  treatise. 

Regarding  this  qiiestion  of  secondary  enrichment,  it  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  all  ore-deposits  are  "  secondary,"  the  ore  aa 
found  by  the  miner  being  merely  the  last  term  of  a  series  of 
solutions  and  precipitations  through  which  its  substance  haa 
passed  in  a  constant  shifting  due  to  the  underground  water- 
circulation.  However,  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  is  the  only 
one  of  immediate  importance  to  the  miner;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  causes  which  brought  it  there  is,  to  him,  far  the 
moat  interesting  aspect  of  the  general  inquiry.  That  Mr.  Em- 
mons should  also  have  investigated  and  illuminated  the 
problem  is  matter  of  much  pleasnre  to  a  great  many,  engaged 
in  mining  throughout  the  West,  to  whom  his  geological  con- 
tributions have  seemed  to  possess  a  practical  bearing  and  value 
unfortunately  not  always  found  in  scientific  descriptions  of 
geological  phenomena. 

•  TroM.,  xxiv.,  950. 
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8.  F.  Emmons,  WaBhington,  D.  C. :  Fapera  of  GoUins,  Vogt, 
DeLaunay,  etc. — Mr.  Collins  tells  us  aboat  tacta  in  the  veins 
of  Cornwall  that  suggest  secondary  sulphide-enrichment  is 
highly  interesting ;  and  I  ara  free  to  confeBS  that  I  have  not 
studied  the  literature  of  that  region  as  fully  as  I  should  have 
done.  Nevertheless,  even  if  it  had  been  as  familiar  to  me  as 
it  is  to  Mr.  Collins,  I  should  probably  have  hesitated  to  draw 
theoretical  conclusions  without  having  seen  the  mines  myself; 
for  the  personal  equation  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer 
play,  perhaps,  a  larger  part  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits  than 
in  that  of  any  other  natural  phenomena.  One  important  pur- 
pose of  mj  paper,  and  its  publication  at  the  time  of  the  "Wash- 
ington meeting,  was  to  call  forth  remarl^  from  other  geologists 
upon  depoeits  with  which  they  were  personally  familiar,  or  to 
lead  them  to  re-examine  such  deposits  with  the  idea  of  second- 
ary enrichment  in  mind. 

Mr.  Collina's  remarks  on  Rio  Tinto,  which  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  personally  knowing,  are  also  interesting.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  his  saggestion — advanced  as  an  apparent  ar- 
gument against  our  theory — that  the  re-precipitation  of  copper 
from  capric  sulphate  solution  by  pyrite  can  hardly  take  place 
there,  since  it  would  upset  the  commercial  process,  I  would 
remark  that,  while  he  is  undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fact,  it  does 
not  militate  against  the  reduction  and  re-precipitation  of  cupric 
sulphate  in  veins ;  since  on  the  sur&ce,  as  at  Rio  Tinto,  there 
is  free  access  of  air,  and  consequently  an  excess  of  ferric  sul- 
phate, whereas  in  depth  the  ferric  sulphate  would  have  been 
mostly  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  and  (there  being  no  excess 
of  acid  to  hold  it  iu  solution)  the  small  amount  of  copper  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  iron  sulphide  would  be  precipi- 
tated either  as  sulphide  or  as  native  copper. 

To  Professor  Vogt's  analogous  remarks,  that  in  his  experi- 
ence sulphuric  acid  is  formed  only  in  subordinate  amount  ia 
the  attack  of  sulphides  by  ferric  sulphate,  I  would  say  that  Dr* 
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Stokes's  ezperimenta,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  IT,  8.  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  expresBly  with  a  view  to  determiniDg  the  eifecta 
of  the  attack  of  ferric  sulphate  on  varioua  sulphides,  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  all 
such  attacks  in  very  considerable  amount;  much  more  than 
he  had  thought  possible  a  priori. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  Professor  Vogt  has  been  willing 
to  give  us  so  fully  his  views  on  the  relation  between  eruptive 
processes  and  ore-deposition,  a  subject  of  which  be  has  made  a 
most  profound  study.  Hie  views  and  those  of  Prof.  Tan  ffiae 
may  be  considered  to  express  the  opposite  poles  of  geologic 
opinion;  the  extreme  views  of  the  European  and  American 
geologists  respectively  on  this  subject — though,  among  the  lat- 
ter. Prof.  Kemp  leans  more  to  the  European  side.  To  me  it 
seems  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  working 
geologists,  to  which  class  most  of  the  Americans  belong,  and 
the  professors  in  universities,  which  include  most  of  our  Euro- 
pean confreres.  The  former  are  more  apt  to  work  out  theories 
by  practical  testing  in  the  mines  themselves,  while  the  latter 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
therefore  upon  the  study  of  phenomena  at  second-hand,  from 
the  description  given  by  others.  Thus,  Prof.  Vogt  instances 
the  copper-mines  of  Butte  and  of  Cornwall  as  attributable  to 
magmatie*  extraction.  In  the  former  case  he  very  likely 
based  his  views  on  my  early  suggeetion  (1886)  of  a  genetic 
connection  between  ore-deposition  and  the  rhyoHtic  eruption  of 
the  "  Big  Butte  " ;  but  the  more  detailed  studies  which  I  have 
made  sineet  have  shown  that  the  deposits  are  earlier  than  the 
rhyolitic  eruption,  and  that  the  observed  facts  are  such  as  to 
preclude  pneumatolitic  action  as  the  source  of  the  ore  in  its 
present  condition. 

As  regards  Cornwall,  Prof.  Vogt's  process  of  reasoning  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  many  tin-deposits  have  proved  to  be  the  result  ■ 
of  magmatie  (pneumatolitic)  processes,  and  as  observations  in 
Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  Erzgebirge,  seem  to  show  "  that  there 
can  have  been  no  absolutely  essential  diiference  between  the 

*  I  think  theiue  of  the  term  "magmatie"  in  this  connection  very  uofortmi&le. 
I  premime  he  TeCera  to  the  pneumatolitic  method  of  extncting  the  meUllic  min- 
erals from  igneous  magmas. 

t   C.  &  QtU.  Son.,  Folio  38,  1697. 
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genesis  of  the  casaiterite  and  that  of  the  eilver-lead  veinB," 
the  latter  are  to  be  attnhated  to  magmatic  extraction  rather 
than  to  the  work  of  underground  wat«r.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  reverse  reasoning,  namely,  that  underground  water 
mnat  have  had  some  part  in  both  kinds  of  deposition,  is  at  least 
equally  admissible,  and  more  closely  fits  the  facts  of  nature. 

Both  Prof.  Vogt  and  Prof.  Beck  quote  in  support  of  the 
magmatie  theory  Hussak'a  studies  of  the  gold-quartz  vein  of 
Passagem  in  Brazil,  which  the  latter  conceives  to  be  an  ultra- 
acid  granitic  apophyae.  But  both  Mr.  Lindgren*  and  myself, 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  presented  by  Hussak, 
consider  that  he  has  proved  it  to  bo  a  normal  fissure-vein,  due 
to  the  action  of  underground  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  pneumatolitic  origin  of  contact- 
depoeitfi,  there  is  an  essential  agreement  between  Professor  Vogt 
and  Mr.  Lindgren,  as  shown  in  the  paper  presented  by  the 
latter  at  the  present  meeting.f 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fwled  to  recognize  the  distinction 
upon  which  both  Prof.  Vogt  and  Prof.  DeLaunay  lay  so  much 
stress,  namely,  between  older  and  younger  gold-silver  veins. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  such  inter- 
changes of  opinion  as  this  discussion  has  called  forth ;  and  it 
now  remains  for  each  of  us,  in  the  cases  of  diflereace  of  views, 
to  put  such  views  to  the  critical  test  of  further  field-studies  and 
see  how  far  the  respective  theories  are  applicable  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

It  eeeros  to  me  that  the  rerbarks  ot  Prof.  DeLaunay,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  contribution  to  this  discussion,  may  lead  to 
misconception  with  regard  to  his  views  upon  what  we  consider 
tiie  essential  part  of  the  "secondary-enrichment"  idea,  viz.: 
that  secondary  enrichment  has  undoubtedly,  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases  demonstrably  taken  place  below  the  groundwatar- 
level.  For  that  reason  I  take  this  opportunity  to  qnote  from 
his  last  article  in  the  Revue  Qhiirale  des  Sciences,  entitled  "  The 
Variations  of  Metalliferous  Veins  in  Depth,"  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  more  definite  terms.  Under  the  caption, 
"  Secondary  Changes  of  Veins  in  Depth,"  after  describing  the 

"  "MetasomaticProceasaiiDFisiura-'Veins,"  thla  volume,  pp.  498-610. 
t  "  The  Character  ftnd  Oenesia  of  Certain  Contact-DepositB,"  hj  W.  Lindgren, 
Bichmood  Meeting,  Febraarj',  1901,  this  volume,  pp.  716-733. 
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two  zones,  above  and  below  the  grotmdwateiNleyel,  and  the  reac- 
tions that  may  go  on  there,  he  summarizea  aa  follows  : 

"A  bodyaituated  in  this  zone  of  permanent  waters  below  this 
hydrostatic  surface  (which  may  have  a  very  complicated  form) 
finds  itself  in  the  condition  of  a  wooden  pile,  which,  remuning 
always  immersed  in  water,  suffers  no  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  above  the  hydrostatic  surface  (the  groundwater-level) 
there  is  a  perpetual  movement  of  the  waters,  a  bringing  in  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  alternations  of  humidity  and  dry- 
ness, etc. ;  it  is  there  only  that  are  produced  the  secondary  re- 
actions of  which  there  is  question  here,  and  by  which  all  the 
upper  parts  of  metalliferous  deposits  are  thoroughly  modified." 

Paper  of  Lind^en  on  "  Omtact-Depoaits." — Mr.  Lindgreo's 
paper  conatitutes  a  very  valuable  and  very  practical  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  ore-depositB.  It  haa  long  been  my 
opinion  that  the  usage  which  prevails  among  miners,  of  calling 
BO  great  a  variety  of  deposits  "  contact-deposits  "  is  bad,  because 
the  term,  as  thus  applied,  ia  illogical  and  incapable  of  defini- 
tion; and  I  have  advocated  its  restriction  to  such  deposits  as 
occur  along  the  contact  of  eruptive,  and  sedimentary  rocks. 
Mr.  Lindgren'e  usage  restricts  it  still  forther,  but  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  rests  on  a  distinctly  genetic  basis.  During 
the  past  summer  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  though 
not  of  studying  thoroughly,  several  deposits  which,  in  many 
respects,  fall  within  his  definition,  though  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated in  some  cases  to  call  them  contactrdeposits. 

Most  of  these  deposits  were  seen  in  the  Boundary  district 
of  British  Columbia,  in  mines  lying  on  either  side  of  Bound- 
ary creek,  near  the  town  of  Greenwood.  They  constitute  the 
workable  ore-bodies  of  many  of  the  most  important  mines  of 
the  district,  such  as  the  B.  C,  the  Knob  Hill  and  Ironsides, 
the  Mother  Lode,  and  others.  The  ores  of  these  mines  are  of 
very  low  grade,  carrying  on  the  average  from  2  to  5  per  cent, 
of  copper,  with  a  few  dollars  in  gold  per  ton.  They  occur, 
however,  in  large  bodies,  and  conttun  much  lime,  iron  and 
other  bases,  with  little  sulphur,  so  that  they  can  be  mined  and 
smelted  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  By  reason  of  the  liberal 
policy  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  has  adopted,  of 
bnilding  spurs  to  all  the  important  mines,  so  as  to  connect 
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them  with  the  smelting-works,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  mining  and  emelting  will  be  not  over  $5  or  f  6  per 
ton. 

The  region  in  which  the  mines  occur  ia  very  well  covered, 
either  by  a  Inxuiiant  forest  growth  or  by  glacial  drift,  oft«n 
with  both,  so  that  outcrops  are  comparatively  rare  and  the 
geo]o^cal  structure  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  decipher. 
Hence,  in  my  short  visit,  I  was  only  able  to  determine  certain 
very  broad  general  outlines. 

The  immediate  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Greenwood 
lies  ia  carved  out  of  a  mass  of  light  grey,  coarsely  crys- 
talline granitic  diorite,  the  longer  axis  of  which  apparently 
runs  N.  and  S.  with  the  valley.  As  one  ascends  the  tributary 
ravines  on  either  side,  E.  or  W.,  one  passes  into  a  zone  of 
ranch  altered  greenish  rock,  called  by  the  miners  "  diorite," 
beyond  which  are  porphyries,  forming,  in  general,  the  crests  of 
the  bounding  ridges.  At  various  points  within  this  zone  are 
outcrops  of  white  crystalline  limestone ;  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "  diorite  "  is  simply  al- 
tered limestone,  being  largely  composed  of  various  normal 
contact>mineraIs,  the  most  prominent  of  which,  in  the  few 
specimens  gathered,  was  actinolite.  Very  likely  some  of  these 
altered  rocks  may  be  of  eruptive  origin ;  as  interbedded  tufb 
and  breccias  were  observed  at  the  Ironsides  mine,  and  dikes 
are  frequently  found  crossing  the  ore-bodies.  Such  of  the 
porphyries  as  were  examined  under  the  microscope  were  found 
to  be  of  the  syenitic  lamprophyre  type.  They  are  distinctly 
later  than  the  limestone,  cutting  it  in  dikes  and  sending 
apophyses  into  it.  The  general  impression  derived  in  going 
through  the  country  was  that  they  are  also  later  than  the 
diorite ;  but  no  contacts  were  found  which  would  aflbrd  abso- 
lute proof  of  their  relative  age  in  this  respect. 

Compared  with  Mr,  Lindgren's  type  of  "  contact-deposits," 
the  ore-occurrences  of  this  region  show  the  following  striking 
resemblances ; 

1.  The  association  with  typical  contact-minerals,  such  as  the 
amphiboles,  garnet,  vesuvianite,  zoisite,  etc.,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  ore-minerals  were  of  nearly  contemporaneous  forma- 
tion. Mr.  Lindgren,  who  has  kindly  examined  for  me,  under 
the  microscope,  thin  sections  of  ore  from  the  Mother  Lode, 
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states  that  "  they  show  pretty  clearly  that  a  metasomatic 
replacement  has  occurred,  dnring  which  a  graDular  limeBtoDe 
has  been  converted  into  amphiholitic  rock,  and  that  eimultane- 
ouely,  or  almost  Bimultaneously,  magnetite  and  eulphides  have 
been  developed." 

2.  The  association  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  in  considerable 
amount,  and  of  contemporaneous  formation,  with  sulphides  of 
iron  and  copper  (more  particularly  the  latter).  This  peculiar 
association  I  had  never  had  occasion  to  observe  until  last  sum- 
mer. 

3.  The  irregular  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  ore-bodies. 
Not  only  does  the  material  grade  off  insensibly  in  every  direc- 
tion, inwards  as  well  as  outwards,  from  the  so-called  "  ore " 
into  low-grade  rock,  hut  there  are  no  fracture-planes  or  walls 
enclosing  the  ore-shoots,  or  even  delining  their  direction. 
This  constitutes  a  very  serious  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
mining  of  such  deposits. 

4.  The  ore-bodies  are  cut  by  eruptive  dikes  which  appar- 
ently do  not  disturb  or  exert  any  metaroorphic  influence  on  the 
ore,  and  yet  are  not  at  all  mineralized  themselves ;  so  that  one 
is  puzzled  to  say  whether  the  dikes  are  later  than  the  ore,  or 
the  ore  later  than  the  dikes.  In  the  B.  C.  mine,  for  instance, 
three  such  dikes  l^nng  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  ag- 
gregating some  90  ft.  in  thickness,  have  been  cut  in  sinking  a 
vertical  shaft  250  ft.  through  the  ore-shoot 

On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  a  contact-deposit  as  in- 
volving a  close  proximity  with  an  eruptive  body  cannot  be 
regarded  at  present  as  strictly  applicable  to  these  ore-bodies. 
The  belts  of  metamorphosed  limestone  appear  to  be  from  one 
to  two  or  more  miles  wide ;  and  it  is  not  proved,  as  yet,  that 
there  are  considerable  eruptive  bodies  in  close  proximity  with 
the  respective  ore-sboots.  The  final  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion must,  however,  await  a  detailed  geological  survey  of  the 
region. 

Another  probable  instance  of  contact>deposit8  is  seen  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Grampian  hills,  opposite  the  Horn-Silver 
mine,  in  Utah.  Here  a  monzonite  intrusion  has  broken 
through  the  dolomitic  limestone ;  and,  along  the  contact,  there 
is  a  zone  from  a  quarter-  to  a  half-mile  wide  on  the  surface  (the 
actual  thickness  may  of  course  be  very  much  less,  dependent 

logic 
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on  the  slope  of  the  contact),  of  a  reddish-brown  rock,  made  up 
largely  of  garnet,  in  which,  associated  with  veins  of  remarka- 
bly beautiful  fibrous  white  tremolite,  are  deposits  of  copper-, 
lead-  and  zinc-oreB,  the  following  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  miners  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  discouraging  matter.  I 
was  anable  to  enter  any  of  the  mines,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  farther  than  fo 
say  that  it  presents  the  peculiar  association  of  magnetite  and 
contacfc-minerals  with  sulphidea,  mentioned  above. 
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Some  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Ores 

BT  O.   R.   VAN.  HIBE,   MADISON,  WIS. 

[CondodJDK  CoDtribiitioD  of  Prof.  Van  Hiae  to  the  DiBOiiaeioD  of  bis  Fftper, 
■□d  Othen  oD  the  Same  General  Subject,  presented  at  the  WiehingtoD  Meetiog, 
February,  1900  (see  Trans.,  xii.,  27,  177,  323,  424,  578)  ;  also  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Vogt,  De  LAunaj,  Beck,  Lindgren,  Kemp,  Kickard,  Bain,  Keyes,  Gollim 
and  Adams,  presented  at  the  Richmond  Meeting,  February,  1901,  and  printed  in 
the  present  volume.] 

In  June,  1900,  shortlj  after  my  paper  was  published  in  the 
TransacHons,  I  made  a  briefer  statement*  before  the  WeBtern 
Society  of  Engineers  covering  the  same  ground,  which,  in  cer- 
tMn  respects,  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement.  For  instance, 
instead  of  using  the  terms  descending  and  ascending  vrith  refer- 
ence to  the  waters  resulting  in  the  two  concentrations,  my 
modified  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  The  first  concentration  of  many  ore-deposits  is  the  irorli  of  a  relatively  deep 
water-ciroulation,  while  the  reconcentration  ia  the  result  of  reactions  upon  an 
earlier  concentration  (hrough  the  agency  of  a  relatively  shallow  water-circnlation. 
Commonly  the  deep  water  circulation  is  lacking  in  free  oxygen,  and  contains  re- 
ducing agents,  and  tbe  shallow  water  contains  free  oxygen.  The  deep  water  is 
therefore  a  reducing,  snd  the  shallow  water  an  oxidizing  ageDt."! 

Of  the  papers  upon  ore-deposits  which,  in  vol.  xxx,  of  the 
TVansacHons,  follow  my  own,  or  which  were  presented  at  the 
Richmond  meeting,  a  considerable  number  are  wholly  con- 
firmatory of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  presented.  Among 
these  are  the  Washington  paper  of  Emmons  upon  the  Secondary 
Enrichment  of  Ore-Deposits^  and  his  discussion  at  Eichmond 
of  other  paper8,§  that  of  "Weed  upon  the  Enrichment  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Vein8,||  the  discussion  of  Emmons',  and  at  Kich- 
mond  of  "Weed's  paper  by  Collinsf  and  Prof.  De  Launay,t  the 
paper  of  Lindgren  on  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure  Veins,1f 
that  of  Eickard  upon  the  Formation  of  Bonanzas  in  the  Upper 
Portions  of  Gold  Veins,**  and  the  remarks  of  Bain  upon  the 
Mississippi  Valley  lead-  and  zinc-deposits. tf   It  is  therefore  un- 

Jow.  of  Oeol,  vol.  viii.,  1900,  pp.  730-770.  t  Ibid.,  p.  786. 

X  This  volume,  p.  433.  \  See  under  "Discussions"  in  this  volume. 

II  This  volume,  p.  47a      \,  This  volnme,  p.  498.      **  This  volume,  p.  784. 
tf  8ee  nnder  "Discussions"  in  this  volume. 
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necessiirj  to  discuss  these  papers ;  bat  in  this  connection  those 
of  Messrs.  Emnions  and  Weed  are  of  interest,  since  their  main 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  one  of  the  principles 
stated  by  me,  which  they  have  independently  worked  out  and 
used ;  namely,  the  principle  of  secbndary  concentration  by  de- 
scending waters,  not  only  in  the  belt  above  the  level  of  ground- 
water, but  in  the  sulphide  belt  below  that  level.  This  principle, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  others  stated  in  my  paper,  I  have  been 
presenting  to  my  students  for  a  number  of  years.  Messrs. 
Emmons  and  "Weed  working  at  "Washington,  and  I  at  Madison, 
were  wholly  unaware  that  similar  work  was  being  done  else- 
where, and  that  identical  conclusions  had  been  reached.  If  in- 
dependent investigation  by  different  men  leading  to  the  same 
results  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  the  principle 
of  secondary  enrichment  by  descending  waters  baa  such  con- 
firmation. 

A  second  class  of  papers,  and  especially  tbe  admirable  papers 
of  Togt  upon  the  Geology  of  Ore-Deposits,*  of  Lindgren  upon 
the  Character  and  Genesis  of  Certain  Contact  Depo3its,t  and  a 
part  of  the  discussion  by  Prof,  Beck,  J  have  apparently  been  in- 
terpreted by  some  as  presenting  views  radically  different  from 
mine.  Two  fundamental  points  which  Lindgren,  Vogt  and 
Beck  emphasize  are  that  the  main  source  of  the  metallic  ores 
is  the  igneous  rocks,  and  that  tbe  heat  of  the  igneous  rocks 
has  been  instrumental  in  their  production.  With  these  poa- 
tions  I  not  only  agree,  but  definitely  advocate  the  same  ideas 
in  ray  paper,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  quotations: 

"  The  originai  aource  of  much  of  the  nuterial  for  the  metallifenoa  depoeiU 
maj,  indeed,  be  largely  the  centrmphere  or  the  lower  port  of  the  lithoaphere; 
for  from  these  sourceB  vast  mnsBes  of  volcanic  rocks  are  injected  into  the  zone  of 
fiacture  or  brought  to  the  surface.  This  iaespeciall;  true  during  great  periods  of 
TulcaDiBm.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  in  regions  of  volcanic  rocka  mao^ 
orC'deposits  are  found.  Also  it  is  believed  that  all  the  rocks  of  the  Uthoepbere 
were  originally  igneous,  and  that  from  these  igneous  rocks  the  sedimentarr  rock* 
have  been  derived  by  the  epigene  forces,  i.«.,  the  forces  working  through  the 
agencies  of  atmo«pbere  and  hydrosphere.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  metsla 
of  ore-deposits,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  derived  from  igneous  rocks. 
However,  the  ores  are  diractiy  derived  from  rocks  la  the  eodc  of  fracture  by  cir- 
c'.ilating  underground  waters.  Tbe  rocks  which  furnish  the  metallic  compoundi 
may  be  intruded  igneous  rocks ;  they  may  be  extruded  igneona  rocks  ;  they  may 
be  the  original  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust;  they  may  be  aedimentary  rocks  de- 

•  This  volume,  p.  S36.  +  This  volwne,  p.  716. 

t  See  under  "Discusuons"  in  this  volume. 
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rived  bj  ao^  of  the  processea  of  erosion  Irom  primarj  rocks ;  they  mar  be  thu 
altered  equivalents  of  anj  of  these  clawea."* 

"The  natnreof  the  rocks  which  contribute  the  metallic  nits  has  been  much 
dimnsaed.  With  Saodberger,  I  have  little  donbt  that  the  metallic  consLitaenU  of 
ores  are  in  large  part  derived  from  the  igneoua  rocka  which  hare  been  intruded  or 
extruded  into  the  Itthoaphere  ;  and  especiallj  ia  thia  true  of  the  baaic  rocka.  X-e 
CoDte  points  out  tliat  the  undoubted  frequent  oocurrence  of  workah'e  ore-depoaits 
in  regiotu  of  Tulcaniam  mti;  be  eipUioed  hj  the  heat  furnished  by  the  igneous 
rocks,  this  promoting  the  work  of  UDdei^round  solutions.  That  the  heat  fur- 
nishe<l  bj  the  igneous  rocks  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  prodnction  of  ore- 
deposits,  I  have  no  doubt.  Since  it  ia  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  metallic 
content  of  an  igneona  rock  is  original,  it  'u  imposaible  to  make  any  general  state- 
ment aa  to  whether  the  metallic  content  or  the  heat  furnished  by  the  igneous 
rocks  is  the  mote  important  in  the  production  of  ore-deposita.  It  seems  to  me 
dear  that  both  are  important ;  and  equally  clear,  in  many  cases,  that  both  work 
together.  That  ia  to  say,  an  igneous  rock  may  furnish  all  or  a  part  of  the  metal 
which  appears  in  an  ore-depoaiC,  and  the  heat  of  the  same  igneous  rock  taaj 
greatly  aaust  its  concentration  by  the  underground  waters. 

"  While  the  massive  ii^neoua  rocka  are  the  undoubted  aource  of  a  large  portion 
of  metallic  depoeils,  it  is  also  equally  certain  that  another  latge  part  is  derived 
from  the  aedimentary  rocks  and  the  metamorphosed,  or  partly  metamorphosed, 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Ivutly,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  oro-depo«its 
derive  their  meialiiferons  content  in  part  from  igneous  rouks  and  in  part  from 
sedimentary  rocks.  Probably  this  is  the  moat  frequent  of  all  cases.  To  give  any 
eatimaCe  of  the  relative  amounts  of  metalliferous  materials  derived  from  the 
original  igneous  roctts  and  from  the  secondary  rocka  is  quite  lmpo8sible."t 

Prof.  Vogt  holds  that  ore-deposits  may  be  formed  by  mag- 
matic  segregation,  but  that  such  "  differentiation  "-ores  are 
"confessedly  iafrequenfj  With  this  conclusion  I  concur  in 
every  particolar,  and  in  my  classification  made  a  place  for  ores 
of  this  kind:  "(A)  Ores  of  Igneous  Origin."§  Although 
agreeing  that  this  class  exists,  I  do  not  coucnr  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  of  the  ores  specifically  mentioned  by  Vogt  as  be- 
longing to  it  are  produced  by  magmatic  segregation  alone, 
without  modification  by  the  underground  water-circulation. 
Prof.  Vogt  holds,  however,  that  the  ore-depoaita  formed  by 
so-called  eruptive  after-actions  are  much  more  important 
than  those  directly  produced  by  magmatic  segregation.  In 
this  class  of  deposits  he  places  eassiterite-veins,  apatite-veins, 
and  pegmatite-veins.  Only  the  first  of  these  groups  yields  a 
metallic  product;  and  to  the  metallic  ores  my  paper  is  con- 
fined.    There  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  be  interpreted  as  dis- 

*  "  Some  Principlea,"  etc.,  ZVoiu.,  xzi.,  46-46 ;  this  volume,  p.  300. 

t  This  volume,  pp.  »46,  347.  t  This  volume,  p.  Mi. 

{  This  volume,  pp.  281,  286,  428. 
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agreeing  with  theae  coDcluBioDs  of  Pro£  Vogt,  since  I  refer  to 
no  tin-deposits  whatever  as  the  product  of  undergronnd  water, 
and  have  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  jnat  below,  that  the  peg- 
matite veins  are  connected  with  igneous  action. 

But  the  main  contention  of  Pro£  Vogt,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  of  Dr.  Lindgren,  is  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  ore- 
deposits  of  coQtact^raetamorphio  origin.  The  existence  of  tbie 
class  I  have  also  distinctly  recognized.     I  say: 

"  In  another  place  I  bare  eiplalned  that  there  are  gradations  between  different 
cbuses  of  rocks,  and  thu  atatement  applies  equally  well  to  ore-deposit*.  I  eteD 
bold  tbat  there  are  gradations  between  ore-deposits  which  ma;  be  expUined 
wholly  by  igneotu  agencieB,  and  those  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by  the 
work  of  underground  water,  or  by  processes  at  sedimentaUon."* 

Also,  in  my  article  in  the  JouTTud  of  Geology  I  say : 

"  I  hare  elsewhere  held  that  there  is  complete  gndation  between  waters  con- 
taining rock  in  solution  and  rock  containing  water  in  solution.  If  then  be  no 
sharp  separation  between  water  solutions  and  magma,  it  is  probable  that  Ibis  is 
also  tme  in  reference  to  ore-deposits  of  direct  igneons  origin  and  those  produced 
by  nnderground  wal«r."t 

The  fact  that  I  clearly  recognize  this  class  of  deposits  is  fully 
appreciated  by  Br.  Lindgren,  who  quotes  one  of  the  statements 
above  given,  and  also  the  following  firom  my  paper  upon  North 
American  pre-Cambrian  Geology : 

"It  is  thought  highly  probable  that  under  sufficient  pressure  and  at  a  high 
t«niperBtnre  there  are  all  gradations  between  heated  waters  containing  mineral 
material  in  solution  and  a  magma  containing  wat«r  in  solution.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  will  be  all  stages  of  gradation  between  true  igneous  injection  snd 
aqueous  cementation,  and  all  the  Various  phases  of  pegmatization  may  thus  be 
fully  eipltuned."t 

It  therefore  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  classes  of  ore-deptisits 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  my- 
self and  Prof  Vogt  and  Dr.  Liudgren.  We  all  agree  that  the 
class  of  contactdeposits  exists ;  that  the  source  of  the  ores  of 
such  deposits  is  largely  the  igneous  rocks ;  and  that  during  the 
concentration  of  the  ores  a  high  temperature  prevailed.  The 
difference  of  opinion  occurs  in  the  interpretation  of  particular 
cases.     Prof.  Vogt  and  Dr.  Lindgren,  but  more  especially  the  ■ 

•  This  volume,  p.  429,  f  Jew.  o^  Oml.,  vol.  viii.,  1900,  p.  788, 

t  "Principles  of  North  American  Pre'Cambrian  Geology,"  byC  B.  VanHise. 
16lA  Ann.  BtpL  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Part  I.,  p.  Sd7  (1895). 
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former,  hold  that  many  ore-depoeite,  including  sulphides,  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  igneous  rocks  than  to  water-deposits ; 
while  I  hold  that  the  majority  of  ores,  and  especially  those  in- 
cluded under  "  Other  Contact-Deposits  "  hy  Vogt,*  as  shown 
by  their  character  and  relations,  are  deposited  by  underground 
waters.  However,  I  have  distinctly  recognized  that  there  may 
be  deposits  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
agencies  predomluate.  For  instance,  in  the  Joumal  of  Geology 
I  say: 

"There  majbeore'-depodte  in  which  water-ttcdaa  and  nugmatic  diRerenliiLtioa 
have  been  bo  cIobcIt  associ&Ied  that  one  cannot  m.y  whether  the  resultant  ore- 
deposit  is  mainly  a  water-deposit  or  mainl^r  a  magmatic  depo8lt."t 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  hold  that  there  is  little 
difficult  in  discriminating  between  veins  and  dikes — ^the  first 
representing  crystallizations  from  water-solutions ;  the  second,  - 
crystallization  from  magma.  There  are  few  cases  where  the 
discrimination  with  reference  to  ore-deposits  is  not  easy.  While 
gradations  between  water-deposited  ores  and  igneous  ores  are 
uncommon,  gradations  between  the  different  classes  of  ore-de- 
posits formed  by  underground  water  are  common. 

Concerning  pneumatolytic  action  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  for- 
mation of  ores,  as  held  hy  Yogt,  Lindgren,  Beck  and  Xemp,  I 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  ores  of  this  class,  hut  simply  say 
that,  while  ore-deposits  produced  by  this  process  are  theoreti- 
cally possible,  and  very  likely  exist,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  pnenmatolytic  action  has 
actually  been  a  dominating  factor  in  the  production  of  a  work- 
able ore-deposit.  However,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  pnen- 
matolytic action  (in  the  sense  of  water-gas  under  very  high 
pressure,  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water)  may  have 
'  helped  in  the  segregation  of  the  metals  by  transporting  them 
to  the  main  channels  of  water-circulation.  This  condition  of 
the  water  I  distinctly  reeoguizej  as  producible  not  only  by 
igneous  rocks,  but  also  by  dynamic  action.  But  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  between  what  may  be  true  and  what  has 
been  shown  to  he  trae.  The  presence  of  such  so-called  con- 
tact-minerals as  tourmaline  and  fluorite,  holding  such  elements 

•  Thii  volume,  pp.  650,  651,  662,  653. 

t  Jour.  0/  OeoL,  vol.  viii.,  1900,  p.  768.  t  This  volunje,  p.  S9S. 
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as  boron  and  fluorine,  is  not  proof  that  they  and  the  other  min- 
erals in  the  veins  containing  them  were  not  deposited  by  heated 
circulating  waters. 

From  the  proposition  that  igneous  rocks  are  an  important 
source  of  the  ores,  and  that  the  ores  are  extracted  from  them 
by  circulating  waters,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  this 
work  is  chiefly  done  while  the  rock  is  a  fused  liquid  mass. 
After  the  rocks  crystallize  find  become  partly  cooled,  deforma- 
tion, and  the  cooling  itself,  may  produce  many  fractures  in 
them,  thus  furnishing  channels  through  which  the  hot  waters 
course  while  they  are  collecting  the  metals.  In  this  manner  is 
largely  explained  the  difficulty  under  which  Prof.  Kemp  labors 
in  understanding  how  circulating  waters  m^  work  upon  hot 
igneous  rocks.*  Bo  far  as  igneous  rocks  are  deep-seated  intru- 
sives,  they  may  retain  after  crystallization  a  very  large  part  of 
the  water  which  they  previously  held.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  innumerable  liquid  inclusions  in  many  snch  rocks. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  tliat,  among  the  papers  pre- 
sented in  this  discussion,  Lindgren'a  admirable  paper  upon 
metasomatic  processes  in  fissure-veins  seems  to  me  wholly  to 
confirm  the  view  that  the  deposition  of  most  metallic  deposits 
is  efi'ected  by  underground  water.  The  metasomatic  changes  in 
the  rocks  which  Dr.  Lindgren  describes  occur  not  only  in  the 
veins  themselves,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  veins.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases  the  amount  of  change  decreases  in  passing  from  the 
walls  into  the  veins.  During  the  metasomatic  changes,  metals 
were  added  and  subtracted.  Lindgren  declares  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases,  the  chief  agents  through  which 
the  metasomatic  changes  were  accomplished  were  circulating 
waters.     lie  says : 

"  The  pioceaseB  olieerved  are  BUch  ta  can  oulj  be  explUDed  by  aqueoiu  agencies. 
Possible  eiceplions  are  the  forms  of  alteration  connected  with  cassiterite,  ap«lite, 
and  tourmaline  yeins,  in  which  pneomatolytic  conditions  may  have  paitly  ob- 
tained, "f 

He  concludes,  further,!  tl***  ^^^  waters  were  probably  hot; 
that  those  which  originally  deposited  the  sulphide  constituents 
were  probably  ascending ;  but  that  the  ascending  waters  are 
chiefly  of  surface-origin.     Therefore,  in  all  these  matters,  by 

*  Tbb  volume,  pp.  687,  688,  eta  t  Tbii  Tolume,  p.  610. 

X  This  volume,  p.  6ia 
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hia  exhaustive  stody  of  the  metaBomatic  processes  in  the  voins, 
Dr.  Lindgren  fully  confirms  my  most  fundamental  contentiona. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Prof.  Togt  and  Dr.  Lindgren,  with  ad- 
mirable scientific  restr^nt,  notwithstanding  the  beliefs  which 
they  hold,  discriminate  clearly  between  the  few  cases  in  which 
they  have  shown  a  probability  that  the  ores  are  the  products  of 
i^eouB  action  and  the  far  more  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
evidence  of  such  origin  is  very  scanty  or  wanting  altogether. 
Says  Prof.  Vogt: 


"That  the  on-clepoeiU  first  mentioned  above,  tie.,  the  titanic  iro 
bro,  the  chromite-ocumrences  in  peridotites,  the  nickel -p^rrhotite  depoBita  ia 
gsbbro,  etc.,  were  foimed  bjinagmntic  estiaction,  I  think  I  have  scientificallj 
proved  bejond  doubt ;  and  I  beliere  that  the  magmatic-extnction  theoi7  advanced 
for  the  caMit«rite-  and  apatite-veins  is  in  its  main  propoeition  comet  For  the 
ore-depoeita  BubeequeQllj  considered, — the  contact-deposits,  the  pjritic  deposits, 
the  gold-veins,  silver-lead  veins,  copper*™  veins,  etc., — the  viean  here  offered 
become  contessedlj  more  aod  more  hypothetical.  Bat  the;  have  much  in  their 
fovor;  and  even  if,  following  in  particular  the  French  observers,  I  have  here 
ascribed  to  magmatic-ezttaction  too  great  a  significance,  T  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  the  lijpotbeais  is  worthy  of  thorough  scientific  discussion."* 

Thus  Prof  Vogt  recognizes  clearly  that  the  attribution  of  the 
larger  class  of  these  ores  to  igneous  action  is  purely  hypothet- 
ical. He  fully  appreciates  that,  of  the  great  majority  of  ore- 
depoeits,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  show  that  igneous  agencies 
have  separated  the  ores  from  the  original  rocks  and  placed  them 
in  their  present  positions.  This  connection  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Prof  Vogt  can  hope  for  ac- 
ceptance. Since  the  majority  of  the  ore-deposits  thought  by 
Prof.  Vogt  to  be  poaaibly  due  to  "  contact  after-action  "  in  some 
other  eeose  than  segregation  by  underground  water  differ  io 
no  essential  particulars  as  to  their  character,  the  minerals  they 
contain,  the  relations  of  these  minerals  to  one  another,  the  re- 
lations of  the  ores  and  minerals  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  the 
presence  of  crustification,  and  other  features,  from  ore-deposits 
which  many  authorities,  including  Prof.  Vogt,  recognize  as  de- 
posited by  underground  water,  I  shall  hold  to  the  old  view  that 
they  are  the  results  of  water-deposition  until  evidence  is  pre- 
sented showing  the  contrary.  To  attempt  to  prove  the  propo- 
sition that  these  ores  are  deposited  by  water  would  require  the 

•  This  volnme,  p.  658. 
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repetition  thronghoot  of  the  argumenta  for  such  an  origin 
which  have  been  preeenteii  during  the  past  half-century  by 
nearly  all  of  the  famous  men  who  have  diacuBeed  ore^epositB. 
If  tbeee  arguments  are  not  adequate  to  convince  the  reader,  I 
cannot,  in  closing  this  discussion,  present  the  case  more  irilly, 
but  must  defer  the  matter  until  the  publication  of  my  treatise 
npon  Metamorphism,  in  which  I  consider  much  more  fully  the 
circulation  and  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  character 
of  the  deposits  produced  by  that  agent. 

If  it  be  recognized  that,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  cited 
by  Vogt  and  Lindgren,  the  materials  of  the  ores  were  trans- 
ported and  deposited  in  their  present  positions  by  underground 
waters,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  such  ore-deposits 
be  called  contactKleposits,  hydro-thermal  deposits,  dynamo- 
metamorphic  deposits,  or  regional  metamorphic  deposits,  as 
proposed  by  Lindgren.* 

As  I  have  pointed  out,t  dynamic  action  may  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  underground  waters,  and  make  the  condi- 
tions much  more  favorable  for  the  deposition  of  ores.  If  in  the 
first  part  of  my  paper,  discussing  general  principles,  I  have  not 
made  clear  my  belief  in  the  extreme  efficiency  of  hot  water,  as 
compared  with  that  of  cold  water,  in  the  segregation  of  ores,  I 
have  failed  altogether  to  convey  my  ideas.  I  fully  recognize 
the  remarkable  relative  potency  of  hot  water  in  all  classes  of 
alterations  of  rocks,  including  the  deposition  of  ores.  I  em- 
phasize especially  the  effect  of  high  temperature,  (1)  in  pro- 
ducing a  deeper  circulation,!  (2)  in  producing  a  more  rapid 
circulation,§  and  (3)  in  very  greatiy  increasing  the  power  of 
water  to  do  chemical  work  of  all  kinds.     For  instance,  I  say : 

"  Bat  pure  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  a  potent  solvent.  Barns  has  shown 
that  water  at  temperatures  above  185°  C.  atbwks  the  silicates  composing  soft  glus 
with  astoaisliing  rapiditj.  At  180°  C.  various  leolitea  can  be  dissolved  in  pure 
water,  the  material  crjstalliEing  out  on  cooling.  Lemberg  shows  that  water  at 
210°  C  slowly  dissolved  anhfdroua  powdered  uiicatea.  It  is  therefore  appsrenl 
that  water  in  the  lower  pact  of  the  zone  of  fr«ctDre  is  a  most  potent  chemical 
agenL"|| 

With  this  conclusion  the  following  quotation  shows  that 
Prof.  Vogt  agrees : 

■  This  volume,  pp.  730,  781.  t  This  volume,  304. 

t  Ibid.,  2e&  !  /fr«f.,303-80«.  ||  Tbid.,  306. 
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"  As  is  well  koown,  the  ionizadon  of  wkter  iDcreues  rapidlj  witli  its  tempen- 
ture.  This  explains  the  sctiTit;  of  vBt«r  at  high  tamperatareB.  Thus,  tor  ex- 
ample, Bams  has  shown  that  water  heated  above  185"  C.  attacks  the  silicates 
composing  raft  glass  with  astouishlDg  rapiditj  ;  and  an  eiperimeot  hj  Lemberg 
baa  proved  that  water  at  210°  C.  slowlj  dissolves  aohrdroiu  powdered  silicates."* 

Further,  I  strongly  make  the  point  that  both  the  speed  of 
solutioD  and  the  amount  of  material  which  may  be  taken  into 
solution  are  greatly  increased  by  high  temperature  ;t  and  in 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  hot  water  in  the  production  of  ore- 
deposits,  I  cite  the  Cordilleran  region  of  the  "WestJ  as  one  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher  than  normal,  and 
in  which  ore-deposits  are  common. 

In  conclnsioiL  as  to  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  I  would  say 
.  that,  while  I  think  I  have  given  adequate  weight  to  igneous  rocks 
as  a  source  of  the  ores,  and  to  the  resultant  hot  waters  as  an 
agency  in  their  concentration,  I  have  not  elaborated  that  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  reason  in,  that  these  ideas  are  not  new, 
but  have  been  generally  accepted  for  decades  by  all  who  have 
written  upon  ore-depoaita.  A  complete  treatise  upon  ore- 
deposits  should,  of  course,  give  proportional  representation  to 
all  parts  of  the  subject;  but  a  paper  on  the  subject  necessarily 
covers  the  new  ground  most  fully ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
puts  new  material  in  its  proper  relations  and  proportions  to  old 
material,  that  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected. 

I  have  reserved  for  separate  consideration  most  of  the  pointe 
raised  in  Prof.  Kemp's  paper  upon  "  The  Role  of  the  Igneous 
Rocks  in  the  Formation  of  Yeins,"§  with  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  of  which  I  am  not  in  such  general  agreement  as 
with  those  of  the  other  papers  named.  I  shall  state  the  points 
both  of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  us ;  and,  I  need 
hardly  say,  with  entire  personal  esteem  and  respect  for  Prof. 
Kemp.  But  my  position  is  rendered  somewhat  embarrassing 
by  the  circumstance  that  this  contribution  closes  the  discussion, 
BO  far  as  it  is  to  he  published  by  the  Institute  in  the  special 
volume  now  in  press. 

1.  From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ore-bodies  iu  regions  of 
vulcanism,  it  does  not  follow,  as  held  by  Prof  Kemp,||  that  the 

•  This  Tolame,  p.  643.  t  H>i^,  320,  331.  t  IbuL,  304,  305. 

(  This  volume,  pp.  681-709.  ||  This  volome,  pp.  686,  708,  70ft. 
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igneous  rocks  are  the  sole  source,  or,-iii  some  cases,  even  an 
important  source  of  the  ores.  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Le 
Oonte  mauy  years  ago,  and  as  shown  by  me  in  my  paper 
(^TVans.,  XXX,,  91,  92),  "the  undoubted  occurrence  of  workable 
ore-deposits  in  regions  of  vulcanism  may  be  explained  by  the 
heat  furnished  by  the  igneous  rocks,  this  promoting  the  work 
of  the  underground  solutions."  I  have  already  emphasized  the 
enormously  increased  activity  of  solutions  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. In  the  neigbborbood  of  igneous  rocks  the  underground 
solntions  are  hot,  and  these  hot  solutions  may,  and  in  many 
cases,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  do,  derive  a  large,  part  of  their 
metallic  material  from  the  sedimentary  or  metamorphosed 
rocks,  although,  as  indicated  in  my  original  paper,*  I  maintun 
that  probably  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  ores,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  chief  or  sole  immediate  source,  has  been  the  igneous 
rocks. 

2.  While  Prof.  Kemp  would  derive  the  majority  of  ores  from 
igneous  rocks,  he  declaresf  that  surface-Hows  of  such  rocks 
are  unfavorable  to  vein-formation.  But,  to  give  an  instance 
to  tiie  contrary,  the  Lake  Superior  copper-deposits  were  shown 
by  Pumpelly,  years  ago,  to  occur  in  or  associated  with  surface 
volcanic  rocks.  I  think  the  true  statement  is,  that  in  most  dis- 
tricts very  recent  volcanic  flows  have  not  had  time  enough  for 
the  development  of  contained  or  connected  ore-deposits;  or 
else,  they  have  not  been  eroded  deeply  enough  to  expose  such 
deposits,  if  they  exist.  But  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado, 
where  denudation  has  taken  place  on  a  vast  scale  in  very  late 
geological  time,  great  ore-deposits  do  occur  in  Tertiary  vol- 
canic rocks ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  ore-deposits  are 
not  even  now  forming  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
great  lavarflows  of  the  plateaus  of  the  "West  Indeed,  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  such  formations  are  going  on,  and  that 
at  some  future  period  the  resulting  ore-deposita  will  be  at  the 
suri'ace. 

3.  In  asserting  the  existence  of  gradations  between  pegma- 
tite and  quartz-veins,  I  am  glad  to  find  Prof.  Kemp  iu  full 
accord  with  me.  I  pointed  out  such  gradations  some  years  ago, 
and,  as  already  explained,  advanced  as  the  explanation  that 

*  Tbi«  Tolnme,  pp.  300,  301.  t  Thia  Ttdome,  p.  S9G. 
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water  and  rock,  at  Bufficiently  Mgh  temperatureB  and  pressures, 
are  miacible  in  all  proporrions, 

4.  From  Prof.  Kemp's  statement*  that  "practically  all  Btu- 
dentfl  of  volcanic  phenomena  are  agreed  that  steam  and  its  dis- 
sociated representatives  in  the  molten  rock  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  cause  of  eruption,"  I  mnst  wholly  dissent,  holding  with 
Datton  and  Gilbertf  that,  in  areas  of  regional  vnlcanism  (which 
are  those  containing  the  most  extensive  ore-deposits),  gravita- 
tive  stress  is  the  dominant  force  producing  eruption,  although 
it  is  agreed  that  steam  plays  a  subordinate  part,  and  an  im- 
portant part  in  local  vulcanism. 

5.  Perhaps  I  do  not  fully  appreciate  Prof.  Kemp's  argn- 
mentst  concerning  capillary  attraction  as  connected  with  the 
movements  of  underground  water.  Prof.  Kemp  says  that 
tihe  imperviousness  of  strata  is  partly  due  to  the  "  feeble- 
ness or  disappearance  of  capillary  attraction  with  increase 
of  pressure."  On  later  pages  he  says:  "Whenever,  for 
example,  capillary  transmission  occurs,  the  previously  ac- 
quired head  is  lost,  and  the  emerging  water  proceeds  on  its 
way  only  under  a  newly  accumulating  head."  Further,  he 
says  that  "  capillary  attraction  is  largely  an  asceneive  force." 
I  am  uncertain  whether  or  not  Prof  Kemp  intends  to 
imply  that  I  have  advocated  the  view  that  capillarity  is  an 
important  force  which  accounts  for  tlie  circulation  of  ground- 
water in  the  belt  of  Baturation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
not  appealed  to  the  force  of  capillarity  in  any  way  what^ 
ever  to  explain  the  circulation  in  this  belt.     It  seems  to  me 

_  that  Prof.  Kemp  has  wholly  failed  to  recognize  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  and  forces  which  control  the  circulation  of 
water  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  above  the  level  of  ground- 
water, and  the  belt  of  cementation,  below  that  level.§  Above 
the  level  of  groundwater  the  force  of  capillarity  is  important  in 
the  movement  of  groundwater.  This  matter  I  shall  discuss 
fully  in  my  treatise  on  Metamorphism,  but  cannot  take  up 

*  This  volnme,  p.  6ri7. 

t  "  aeolog7  of  the  High  Plateaus  of  Utah,"  by  C.  K  Datton,  RepL  </  U.  S. 
Otogr.  and  Oeol.  Stin.  r^  the  Rocky  Ml.  Begirm,  Wuhington,  1880,  pp.  113-142. 

"Qeologjofthe  HenrjMts.,"  b^  0.  K.  Gilbert;  Id.,  pp.  66-74. 

" Euth-MoTement-,"  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  Traiu.  Wit.  Aead.  Sei.  ArU  and 
LaUn,  Tol.  li.,  18SI8,  pp.  495-502. 

%  ThiaTolume,  pp.  699,701-3,  TU5,T08.    |  See  my  remarkB,  this  volame,  p.  327. 
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here,  as  it  ia  a  complicated  one.  Below  tbe  level  of  groaod- 
water,  the  size  of  the  opeuiogs,  as  I  have  folly  explained,*  is 
of  very  great  importADce  in  the  movement  of  the  andergroond 
water,  because  friction  runs  up  very  rapidly  with  subdivision 
of  the  openings ;  but  how  capillarity  is  a  "  descensive  "  or  "  as- 
censive  "  force  in  this  belt,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

6.  Prof.  Kemp  does  me  an  onintentional  injustice  when  he 
cites  me  as  supporting  *'  the  view  that  hot  springs  are  the 
result  of  normal  terrestrial  circulations,  without  accessions  of 
beat  other  than  those  which  would  be  received  through  the 
ordinary  increase  of  temperature  with  depth."t  I  refer  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  tbe  underground  waters  to  the  normal  ' 
increase  of  temperature  with  depth,  to  vulcanism,  and  to  dynamic 
action.%  Regional  vulcanism  and  orogenic  movements  I  men- 
tion twice  as  producing  high  temperature. 

7.  But  I  held,  and  still  bold,  that  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  ia  a  cause  which 
works  in  the  promotion  of  eircnlation  as  an  adjunct  to  the  main 
cause,  head.  Prof.  Kemp§  argnes  against  this  conclusion  in 
the  following  way : 

"(S)  That  water  under  great  load  or  prearare  doM  not  expand  acoordiaglo 
the  4  per  cent  rate  named  {Le.,  4  per  cent  for  100°  C).  On  tbe  eoutiarj,  it 
luaf  be  held  h;  the  preaaure  at  fixed  Tolnme,  deepit«  the  added  beat  If,  for  ex- 
ample, ire  mughljr  aBsume  »  column  of  water  1  aq.  id.  in  crooa-Mction  and  2  ft. 
high  (it  is  really  about  '2  ft  3}  ia.)  as  equal  to  a  prearare  of  *  pound  lo  the  sqaate 
inch,  in  10,000  ft  we  woold  hive  a preeanre  of  something  near60001bB.,or  OTerS 
tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  and  in  the  face  of  this,  the  expansion  of  water  from  in 
added  temperature  of  100°  C.  practicallj  becomea  a  negligible  quintitj  u  coa- 
tributing  to  hydroetatic  head." 

This  argument  aeema  to  me  to  be  nnsound  for  the  following 
reasons: 

a.  Since  I  emphasize  vulcanism  and  orogenic  movements  as 
chief  causes  of  high,  temperature  in  underground  water,  tbe 
depth,  and  therefore  the  pressure,  may  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  that  assumed  by  Prof.  Kemp. 

b.  The  only  experiments  which  I  have  found  upon  the  com- 
preasibility  of  water  at  high  temperature  are  those  of  Barns,!! 

*  See  mj  remarks,  Trata.,  xix.,  40-46.  t  This  volume,  p.  70t 

t  Traiu.,  XXI.,  49.  {  This  Tolnme,  p.  70t 

II  "  Tbe  CompTesaibility  ot  CoUoida,"  hj  C  Baroa ;  Am.  Jour%.  ^  Set.,  41b 
ler.,  vol.  Ti.,  IS98,  pp.  287-289. 
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in  which  he  finde  that  the  compresBion  reealting  from  the  preB- 
Bure  cited  hj  Kemp  iB  much  less  than  would  be  necesBarj  to 
neutralize  the  expanaion  due  to  the  heat  mentioned. 

c.  Admitting  for  the  moment  that  the  pressure  does  neutralize 
the  expansion  due  to  heat,  since  tbo  pressure  is  nearly  the  same 
upon  both  the  aacending  and  descending  columns,  and  inasmuch 
as,  under  the  hypothesis,  there  is  a  difference  iu  temperature'  be- 
tween the  two  columns,  there  would  be  a  difference  in  density, 
and  therefore  a  cause  for  flowage. 

8.  Upon  another  point  connected  with  the  circulation  of  un- 
derground water.  Prof.  Kemp  says : 

"(4)  W«iuiut  bear  ID  mind  also  that  the  Btuidingbodj  of  cold  groQiidwaterfilU 
the  inteisticea  of  all  rocks  near  the  aurface,  except  those  in  Teiyarid  legioiu,  and 
exerta  a  retarding  influence  on  upiialng  ci 


I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  coldness  of  the 
water  prevents  circulation  due  to  difference  in  head  and  differ- 
ence in  temperature  of  the  two  columns,  except  as  to  an  effect 
which  I  have  emphaBized,-)*  namely,  that  due  to  varying 
viscosity. 

After  the  arguments  above  mentioned,  Prof.  Kemp  says : 

"  I  regard  it  aa  extremely  improbable  that  the  water  of  anj  natoral  spring 
whose  flow  is  due  aimply  to  hydrostatic  head,  haa  ever  reached  more  than  a  ver; 
limited  depth  below  the  point  of  emergence."! 

We  have  already  found  that  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
descending  and  ascending  columns  are  excluded  by  Pro£ 
Kemp  as  an  effective  cause  of  deep  circulation.  The  force  to 
wbicb  he  appeals  to  explain  the  deep  circulation  it  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  igneous  rocks.     He  says : 

"I  will  even  go  do  far  aa  to  aay  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  Improbable  that 
any  wateia  which  have  reached  depths  even  approximating  10,000  ft  can  ever 
again  reach  the  nirface  and  yield  flowing  springs,  except  through  the  propalsion 
of  stores  at  energy  contribated  by  still  heated  maases  of  igneous  rock."{ 

I,  of  course,  maintain  that  the  heat^nergy  of  the  igneous 
rocka  passes  into  and  thereby  expands  the  water,  thus  caus- 
ing a  difference  in  density  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
Bcending  columns,||  and  thereby  promoting  circulation.     But 

*  This  volume,  p.  TOi.  t  2Vaiu.,  xzz.,  43.  t  This  volimie,  p.  706. 

{  This  volume,  p.  705.  ||  Zhma,  xxx.,  47~4(k 
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Prof.  Kemp  has  just  thrown  this  aee  of  the  energy  of  the 
igneouB  rocks  out  of  considerBtion ;  and  how  this  energy  acts 
in  producing  a  circulation,  unlesa  it  he  hy  heating  and  thereby 
expanding  the  water,  he  does  not  expliun. 

9.  Prof.  Kemp  says  that  "  standing  water  in  abandoned 
shafts  is  strong  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  roclra."* 
This  seems  to  me  aQtenable.  Such  standing  wat«r  has  come  in 
either  from  the  surface,  or  through  the  "impenetrable  rocks." 
The  latter  hypothesis  Prof  Kemp  rejects.  But  if  the  former 
be  true,  why  does  not  the  water  rise  with  periodic  additions  ? 
According  to  my  view,  standing  water  in  shafts,  exactly  as  in 
wells,  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  the  belt  of  saturation.  But 
the  standing  water  maintains  its  uniform  level  (in  the  absence 
of  pumping)  by  flowage  through  the  rocks,  compensating  the 
local  additions  or  subtractions.  Certunly  the  water  standing 
in  the  wella  of  the  drift-covered  regions  of  North  America  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  no  active  underground  circulation  in 
the  drift. 

Passing  fi*om  specific  points  concerning  the  circulation  of 
underground  water,  I,  of  course,  largely  dissent  from  Prof. 
Kemp's  general  view  upon  this  subject,  and  can  only  refer  to 
the  argument  already  given  in  my  paper.f  If  the  evidence 
there  presented,  showing  that  the  main  source  of  the  under- 
ground water  depositing  the  ores  is  meteoric,  and  not  de- 
rived from  the  igneous  rocks,  as  held  by  Prof.  Kemp  (but 
without  giving  adequate  evidence),  does  not  prove  the  point,  it 
is  useless  further  to  discuss  the  matter  here.  In  my  treatise  on 
Metamorphism  I  ahall  cover  this  part  of  the  subject  much  more 
exhaustively.  AVTiile  I  hold  that  the  main  source  of  the  water 
depositiTig  ores  is  meteoric,  I  recognize  that  another  source  of 
such  water  is  the  igneous  rocks.     I  say : 

"Also,  through  the  ageacj  of  vulcanism,  water  occluded  in  magma  Ib  truu- 
ferred  from  the  tone  of  rock  fiowage,  or  eTen  possiblj  from  the  centiosphere,  to 
the  zone  of  rock-fracture."! 

Nor  am  I  able  to  accept  Prof  Kemp's  statements  as  to  the 
small  amount  and  local  deficiency  of  groundwater.  He  says, 
"  In  regions  when  the  rainfall  is  small,"  .  ..."  if  the  rocks 

*  ThU  volume,  p.  709.  t  Iliid.,  pp.  262-334.  t  /Ml,  p.  SOt. 
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are  shattered,  standing  gronndwater  maybe  entirely  lacking."* 
Aud  again,  "  The  groundwater  may  entirely  foil  in  arid  re- 
gionB."t  I  know  of  no  region  in  .the  United  States  which 
juBtifiea  these  statements. 

While  I  have  never  advocated  a  nniversal  uniform  nnder- 
gronnd  circalation,  as  implied  by  Prof.  Kemp,  I  have  held,  and 
still  hold,  that  the  amount  of  underground  water  and  its  cir- 
calation is  much  more  general  than  he  believes.  This  problem 
may  be  considered,  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  amount 
of  underground  water  now  present;  and  second,  and  more  im- 
portant, the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  by  ander- 
grouud  water. 

Upon  the  first  point,  it  is  contended  by  Prof.  Kemp  that  the 
amount  of  underground  water  in  the  belt  of  saturation  is  usu- 
ally small ;  but  in  opposition  to  this  view  we  have  the  general 
experience  of  mining  men  and  of  those  who  by  wells  seek  under- 
ground water.  While  there  are  notable  exceptions,  it  is  in 
general  a  difficult  and  expensive  process  to  lower  artificially 
the  level  of  groundwater  which  is  generally  found  in  both 
humid  and  arid  re^ons,  though  at  greater  depth  in  the  latter. 
In  the  lead-  and  zinc-districts  of  Missouri,  this  operation,  called 
by  the  miners  "  beating  the  water,"  is  usually  attempted  only 
by  a  number  ofcompaniea,  acting  jointly,  and  constitutes  the 
most  formidable  part  of  mining-work. 

In  Wisconsin,  it  is  a  grave  hindrance  to  mining  below  water- 
level.  The  lowering  of  the  groundwater  by,  say,  60  ft.,  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task,  involving  enormous  expenses  for 
pumping.  The  subsequent  holding  of  the  water  at  a  given 
level  is  much  easier,  as  Prof.  Kemp  has  noted.  But  my  con- 
clusions from  these  facts  are  that,  in  the  belt  of  saturation,  the 
openings  are  large  and  the  quantity  of  water  is  great,  but  the 
circulation  is,  in  most  cases,  not  too  rapid  to  be  controlled  by 
pumps  of  moderate  capacity — although,  in  some  cases,  to  hold 
the  water  at  a  given  level  involves  the  handling  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  underground  water. 

Id  this  connection  Prof.  Kemp  remarks^  that  the  circulation 
at  smaller  depths  than  1500  or  2000  ft.  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  ore-deposition.     While  a.  few  ore-deposits  have 

■  Thia  Tolnmc^  p.  706.        f  Thiii  volame,  p.  706.        t  This  toIubc,  p.  6W. 
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been  profitalil;  worked  to  a  gre&ter  depth  thau  this,  it  is  well 
known  that  probablj  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  metallic 
wealth  of  the  earth  yet  mined  has  come  from  above  the  200l}-fl. 
level ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that 
the  circulation  above  thiB  level  is  not  of  vital  importance  in 
the  production  of  ore^epositB. 

In  this  matter  of  depth,  Prof.  Kemp  asserte,*  of  the  general 
circulation  of  underground  water,  that  "  something  like  2000 
ft.  appears  to  be  its  limit;"  but  the  only  evidence  which  he 
presents  upon  this  point  is  that  in  some  cases  this  is  the  fact. 
The  local  instances  cited  are  not,  to  my  mind,  proof  of  such  a 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  contrary  is  reinforced  by  the  arguments  of  Pro£  Vogt,t 
which,  combining  the  facts  of  observed  depth  of  deoudatioD  of 
veins  with  the  likeness  of  their  deeper  parts  to  those  parts 
nearer  the  sur&ce  plainly  produced  by  underground  watera, 
clearly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  many  cases,  the  under- 
ground circulation  must  have  been  efficient  to  a  depth  several 
times  greater  than  2000  ft 

On  the  second  point,  the  work  of  underground  water,  Prof. 
Kemp  declares  that  veins  are  the  exceptional,  not  the  general, 
work  of  this  agency.  He  says  that  while  veins  occur  locally 
in  mining  districta,  there  ie  a  "  general  absence  of  veins,"J  If 
Prof.  Kemp  means  mmerai  veins,  this  is  of  course  true ;  but  if 
he  means  literally  what  he  says  (and  it  is  only  with  this  meau- 
ing  that  any  argument  can  be  made  as  to  the  circulation  of  un- 
derground water),  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  In  my 
field-work  throughout  the  United  States  and  considerable  areas 
of  Canada  I  have  yet  to  find  a  district  in  which  a  series  of  rocks 
has  been  in  the  belt  of  saturation  for  a  long  time  geologically  in 
which  there  are  not  extensive,  metasoroatic  changes  in  the 
rocks,  and  many  veins.  For  instance,  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, almost  innumerable  veins,  the  work  of  underground 
water,  may  be  seen  from  Maine  to  Alabama;  but  only  very 
rarely  and  locally  are  there  important  ore-deposits.  Therefore 
the  localization  of  mineral  (i.  e.,  ore-beariog)  veins  gives  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  general  circulation  of  underground  water. 

While  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  advocated  a  universal,  nni- 

*  This  Tolunie,  f.  099.  t  This  Tolnme,  p.  889  d  Mf. 

t  This  ToluDie,  p.  707. 
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form,  vigorous  anderground  circalation,  as  implied  by  Prof. 
Kemp,  I  have  held  and  still  hold  that,  almoBt  universally,  in 
thoee  places  where  ore-deposits  occur,  a  vigorous  circulation  was 
going  on  during  the  time  the  ores  were  deposited;  and  at  the 
only  places  of  which  I  know  where  ore-deposits  are  now  form- 
ing, such  a  circulation  is  going  on.  The  fact  that  some  areas 
in  which  ore^eposita  are  now  worked  do  not  now  show  a  vigor- 
ous circulation  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  depo- 
sition of  these  ores  by  underground  water.  The  very  process 
of  vigorous  circulation  by  underground  water  results  in  the 
cementation  of  the  openings,  as  I  have  fully  explained.*  In  so 
far  as  the  innnmerable  openings  are  filled,  and  during  the  pro- 
cess here  and  there  ore-deposits  are  formed,  just  to  that  extent 
the  openings  are  closed.  .  When  the  openings  have  been  filled 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  become  subcapillary,  circulation 
practically  ceases  for  the  time.  Sut  subsequent  earth-move- 
ments or  igneous  intrusions  may  again  produce  openings  in  the 
rocks,  and  thus  a  new  circulation  may  be  set  up.  Of  course  it 
is  well  known  that  in  the  deep  copper-deposits  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  at  various  other  localities,  as  at  Przibrani, 
there  is  not  now  a  vigorous  underground  circulation.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Prof.  Kemp  therefore  dissents  from  the  conclusion 
of  Pumpelly,  Irving,  and  others,  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  re. 
gion  the  deposits  of  copperin  the  openings  of  the  conglomerates 
and  amygdaloids,  extending  to  a  depth  of  5000  ft.  or  more,  are 
the  cementation-result  of  circulating  underground  waters. 
Posepny  realized  full  well  that  when  the  ore-deposits  were 
formed  at  Przibram,  there  was  a  vigorous  circulation  of  under- 
ground waters  at  a  depth  below  1100  meters.  "With  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  deep  deposits  of  Lake  Superior,  Przibram, 
and  many  other  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  cited  by 
Posepny,  in  some  of  which  there  is  now  but  a  feeble  circula- 
tion, I  am  but  a  follower  of  Sandberger  and  Posepny  and 
nearly  all  the  eminent  geologists  who  have  written  upon  ore- 
deposits,  in  the  belief  that  these  ores  were  put  in  place  by  un- 
derground waters.  In  whatever  respects  I  may  differ  from 
Sandberger  or  Posepny,  there  is  absolute  identity  in  our  funda- 
mental contention  that  the  great  mtyority  of  the  metallic  ores, 


■  This  volume,  pp.  326-334. 
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to  the  greatest  depth  penetrated  by  man,  were  deposited  in  the 
places  where  they  now  exist  by  circulating  underground  watere. 
Probably  Prof.  Kemp  does  not  intend  to  argue,  although  his 
reasoning  could  be  so  interpreted,  that  because  there  is  not  at 
present  a  vigorous  circulation  where  ore-deposits  exist,  such  ores 
were  not  deposited  by  the  circulation  of  underground  water. 

Wbile  it  is  clear  that  the  underground  circulation  is  mach 
more  vigorous  and  widespread  than  is  believed  by  Prof.  Kemp, 
and  while  I  first  discuss  the  circulation  which  would  take  place 
in  a  homogeneous  medium,*  I  follow  with  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the  elaborate 
evidence  presented  of  the  very  unequal  and  variable  character 
of  the  underground  water-circulation,  due  to  unequal  tempera- 
ture caused  by  normal  increase,  vulcaniam  and  dynamic  action ; 
the  preferential  use  by  water  of  large  channels  ;t  the  variation 
of  the  rocks  in  porosity  and  structure;  the  complexity  and  ir- 
regular distribution  of  the  openings ;  the  intersections  of  irac- 
tures;  the  BuccessionB  of  fractures;  the  impervious  strata  at 
various  depths ;  the  pitching  troughs  and  arches ;  etcj  Prof. 
Kemp  Bpeak3§  also  of  the  importance  of  impervious  strata  in 
influencing  the  circulation  of  groundwater.  I  have  strongly 
emphasizedjl  the  very  profound  influence  of  impervious  strata 
upon  the  deposition  of  ores,  and  have  explained  that  the  difier- 
ence  between  pervious  and  impervious  strata  is  that  pervious 
strata  have  openings  of  capillary  or  supercapillary  size,  while 
the  openings  of  impervious  strata  are  subcapillary. 

The  localization  of  ore-deposits,  of  which  Prof.Kemp  speaks,^ 
I  have  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  case  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  deposit  "  requires  the  fortunate  combination  of 
many  favorable  factors  working  harmoniously  together,  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  which  may  prevent  the  concentration  of 
the  ore-deposit."**  Only  here  and  there  have  existed  the  re- 
markable combination  of  circumstances  necessary  to  form  an 
ore-deposit,  and  thus  once  in  a  million  times,  or  once  in  ten 
million  times,  a  vein  formed  carries  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
valuable  metals  to  be  an  ore.  ft 

*  This  volume,  pp.  309-315.  f  Ibid.,  315-31T.     .       J  Ibid.,  893-127. 

i  ThU  volume,  p.  699.  ||  Ibid.,  396-116. 

^  This  volume,  p.  T08.  *■  This  Tolome,  p.  421. 

tt  See  mj  article,  Jour,  r^  0ml..  vol.  viii.,  1900,  p.  763. 
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Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  belief  of  Prof. 
KciQp,  I  again  asBert  that  the  deposition  of  the  great  majority 
of  ore-depoBite — namely,  those  produced  by  underground  water 
— is  a  epeoial  case  of  the  general  work  of  underground  water, 
whieh  can  only  be  adequately  explained  by  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  principles  controlling  the  circulation  and 
work  of  underground  water,  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
special  modifications  necessary  to  explain  the  localization  and 
relations  of  the  ores. 

In  closing  this  discussion  I  must  express  deep  gratification 
for  the  kindly  and  appreciative  manner  in  which  my  attempt 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  ore-deposition  haa  been  re- 
ceived by  the  men  who  have  discussed  it.  Indeed,  the  papers 
of  Lindgren,  Togt,  Beck  and  Rickard  epeak  of  the  paper  in 
a  more  complimentary  way  than  I  could  have  hoped.  When 
I  published  it,  I  anticipated  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  too 
theoretical  by  geologists  who  are  at  work  in  the  field  upon  the 
fascinating  problem  of  ore^leposition,  and  especially  by  the 
practical  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  development  of  large 
mining  properties.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  have  been 
wholly  mistaken ;  for  the  most  hearty  appreciation  which  has 
come  to  me  has  been  from  these  two  classes  of  men. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  find  in  the  various  papers 
following  my  own  so  much  which  confirms  my  conclusions 
(and  no  reason  which  appears  to  me  to  be  sound,  advanced 
against  any  of  them)  that,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  modify  my  paper 
(beyond  the  changes  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  to  which  I  have 
referred)  either  as  to  statements  of  facts  and  conclusions,  or  as 
to  their  proportional  importance. 
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Sbcbetart's  Note. — The  smonnt,  variety  and  valne  of  the 
contribatdons  made  to  the  science  of  ore-depoeits  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Eagineers,  since  its  organization  in 
1871,  may  be  inferred  from  the  list,  given  below,  of  papers  in 
ite  Transactions  bearing  upon  that  subject  This  list  does  not 
include  the  numeroas  papers  on  coal,  or  other  non-metallic  de- 
posits, such  as  those  of  clay,  apatite,  banzite,  etc.  On  die 
other  hand,  it  comprises,  besides  many  treatises  directly  treat- 
ing of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits,  and  many  generalizations 
of  great  suggestiveness  as  to  parts  of  that  field,  a  large  number 
of  studies  of  single  mines  or  districts,  in  which  geological  and 
mineralo^cal  facts  of  importance  are  incidentally  reported, 
though  greater  space  is  often  given  to  methods  of  mining,  etc 
As  s  whole,  I  venture  to  say,  this  list  presents  a  mass  of  care- 
ful observations  and  intelligent  deductions  which  no  student 
of  this  science  can  afibrd  to  disregard. 

Papers  in  the  TVansacHons  of  the  American  Institute  of  SGnxng 

Engineers,  Bearing  Directly  or  Indirectly  upon  the 

Science  of  Ore-Deposits. 

Tmc  VOL.      FAOB 

The  Oe<^raphical    Diitribution   of    Mining   Districts   in   tb« 

Uniled  Stales.    B7  K.  W.  lUTCiond, I.     33 

The  Origin  of  MelUliferons  Deposits.    B7  T.  Sien?  Hunt,      .  I.    413 

The  Ore  Knob  Copper-Mine  and  some  Related  Deposits.     B7 

T.  Steny  Hnnt IL    133 

The  Formation  of  Fissures  and  the  Ori^n  of  their  Hineiml 

ConteniB.    By  A.  J.  Brown, II.    215 

The  Magnetic  Iron-Orea  of  New  Jeise; ;  their  Oeognipliical 

Distribution  and  Geolc^icsl  Occurreoce.     Bj  J.  C  Smock,  II.    314 

The  Ores  of  Iron  ;  their  Geogtaphicat  Distribution  and  Rela- 
tion Ui  the  Qreat  Centers  of  the  World's  Iron  Indnstriea. 
B7  Henry  Newton, Ill    380 

On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Brown  Hematite  Deposits  of  the  Great 

Vallej.     By  Frederick  Prime,  Jr., UL    410 

The  Cornwall  Iron-Mine  and  some  Belated  Deposits  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    By  T.  Sterry  Hun^ IV.    31B 

The  SoDtheastem  Missoari  Lead-District.  By  O.  C  Broad- 
head,      V.    100 
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Trnx.  vol-     i-aob 

A  Stn<J7  of  the  Specular  and  Magnetic  IroD'OreB  of  the  New 

B«d   Sandatone  in   York  Couutj,  Fa.     B7   Ferairor  Fnt- 

ler,  Jr., V.     182 

The  Nickel-Ores  of   OrfoKl,  Qaebec,  Canada.     B;  W.  £.  C. 

Eostis, VI.     209 

The  Mesotolo  Formatioii  in  Virginia.    B7  Oswald  J.  Hein- 

rich, VI.    227 

The   Eureka   Lode  of  Eureka,    Eastern   Nevada.     B^'W.   a 

Keyea, VT.     3« 

What  is  a  Fipe-Vein  7    By  R.  W.  EaTmoud,       ....  VI.     393 

Hiwiiig  Ores  of  Iron.     By  Fenifor  Fnuer,  Jr.,         ...  VI.    531 

The   Ore  Depouts  of  Eureka  Diatrict,    Eastern   Nevadi.     B; 

William  P.  Blake, VI.     554 

The  Antimony-Deposita  of  Aikaiuaa.     By  Charles  E.  Wait,     .  VIIL      42 

aiverlelet     By  Thomas  Macfarlane, VUL     226 

The  Gold-GnTelH  of  North  Carolina.     By  W.  Q  Eerr,     .        .  VUL     462 

The  Silver  Sandstone  District  of  Utah.    By  Charles  M.  Bolker,  IX      21 

Some  Copper-Depoeite  of  Carroll  County,  Maryland.   -By  Fer- 

siforFrazer, IX.       33 

The  Whopper  Lode,  Onnniaon  County,  Colorado-     By  Peimtoi 

Fiazer, IX.     249 

Auriferous  81at«-D^MBit»  ef  t))e  Southern  Mining  B^ion.    By 

P.  a  MeU,  Jr.,     .        . IX.     399 

The    Qold>Bearing    Miapickel- Veins    of    Marmora,    Ontario, 

Canada.     By  R.  P.  Rothwell, IX.     409 

The  Formation  of  Gold  Nuggeta  and  Placer-Depoeits.     By  T. 

Egleston IX.    638 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Lustrous  Coal  with  Native  Silver  in  a 

Vein  in  Porphyry  in  Ouray  County,  Colorado.     By  G.  A. 

Koenig  and  Moritz  Stockder, IX.     660 

Note   on  Black-Band   Iron-Ore   in  West  Virginia.     By  B.  P. 

Sharpless, X.       80 

The  Geology  and  Veins  of  Tombstone,  Ariiona.     By  William 

P.  Blake, X     334 

The  Gold- Fields  of  the  Southern  Portion  of  the  Island  of  San 

Domingo.     By  R.  P.  Rothwell, X     345 

The  Mines  and  Mills  of  Gilphi  County,  Colorado.     By  A.  N. 

Sogen, XI.      29 

On   the  Peculiar  Features  of  the   Bassick  Mine.     By  L.   B. 

Grabill, XL     110 

Notes  oD  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  San  Juan  County,  Col- 

ondo.     By  Theodore  B.  Comstock, XL     1S6 

The  Iron-Ores    of   the   Middle    James    River.      By   Persifor 

Fraier, XL     201 

Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama.     By  T.  Bterry  Bunt,         ...  XL     236 

The  Iron-Ores  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.     By  A.  a  McCraatb,  XIL       17 

The  Copper-DeposiU  of  the  South  Mountain.     By  C  Hanford 

Henderson XIL      86 

OeologioQ-Oec^faphical  Distribution  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  the 

Eastern  United  Stales.     By  John  C.  Smock,  .       .  XII.     ISO 

Some  Canadian  Irtm-Ores.    By  Frederick  P.  Dewey,  ,  XIL    192 
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The  Pyritea-Depoaite  of  Louin  Coontj,  Viif^U.     By  W.  H. 

Adame, XII.    527 

Note  on  Tantalite  and  other  Minerals,  Accompanying  the  lin- 

Ora  in  the  Black  Hiih.     Bj  Ch&rles  A.  Schaeffer,       .        .  XIII.     231 

The  Vallecillo  Mines,  Mexico.     By  Richard  E.  Chinn,      .  XIII.    351 

Geology  and  Mioera)  Beaoaroea  of  the  Rio  Grande  Region  in 

Texaa  and  Coahuila.     By  £.  J.  ScbraiCt XIIL     38B 

The  Electrical  Activity  of  Ore-Bodiea.    By  Carl  Bams,    .        .  XIIL    ill 

The  Iron-Minea  of  Putnam  County,    N.    Y.     By  Arthur  F. 

Wendt, Xin.    478 

The  Iron-Ores  of  FicCou  County,  Nova  Scotia.  By  E.  Gil- 
pin, Jr., XIV.      54 

The  Geology  and  Minenl  Beaourcea  oF  Sequatehee  Valley,  Ten- 
nessee.    By  W.  M.  Bowron, XIV.     172 

The  Sulphide  Depoait  of  South  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colorado. 

By  Francis  T.  Freeland, XIV.    ISl 

The  "Centennial"  and  "LottA"  Gold  Properties,  Coahuila, 

Mexico.     By  Peraifor  Fraaer, XFV.    196 

Note  on  an  Exhibition  of  Banded  Stmctnre  in  a  Oolcl-Vdn. 

By  Charioa  M.  Rolker XIV.    285 

Nolea  on  Certain  Iron-Ore-Depoaita  in  Colorado.    By  Charlea 

M.  Rolker, XIV.     286 

Notes  on  the  Leadville  Ore-Deposits.    By  Charlea  M.  Rolker. 

(Seecorroction,  p.  818), XIV.     273 

Note  on  the  Apatite  Region  of   Canada.     By  Dr.  T.  Sterry 

Hunt,      .' XIV.     Am 

The  Nova  Scotia  Gold-Mines.     By  E.  Gilpin,  Jr XIV.     6T4 

Geology  of  the  Low-Moor,  Virginia,  Iron-Orea.     By  Benjamin 

Smith  Lyman, XIV.    801 

Iron-Ore  Deposits  of  Southern  Utah.     By  William  P.  Blake,    .  XIV.     SOB 

The  Cornwall  Iron-Ore  Mines,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania. 

By  E.  V.  lyinyilliera, .  XIV.     873 

The  Copper-Ores  of  the  Southweat    By  Arthur  F.  Wendt,       .  XV.      25 

Nolea  on  the  Geology  of  the  Tilly  Foater  Ore-Body,  Putnam 

County,  N.y.  By  Ferdinand  8.  Euttmann,  .  .  XV.  79 
The  Genesis  of  Certain  Ote-Deposita.  By  S.  F,  Emmona,  .  XV.  126 
The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  AfKca.  By  Gardiner  F.  Wil- 
liams,       XV.    392 

Sierra  Mojado,  Mexico.     By  Richard  £.  Chism,  XV.    542 

Indicative  Plants.     By  R.  W.  Raymond, XV.     815 

Mining  Developmenla  on  the  Northweatem  Pacific  Coast  and 

their  Wider  Bearing.     By  Amoa  Bowraan^- ....  XV-    707 

The  Silver-Mines  of  Calico,  California.    By  Waldemar  Und- 

gren, XV.     717 

Gold  and  Silver  Mining  in  Utah.     By  O.  J,  Hollister,       .  XVL        3 

The  Old  Telegraph  Mine,  Utah.     By  G.  Lavagnino, .  XVL      25 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Butt«,  Mont.     By  S.  F.  Emmons,        .  XVI.      *9 

The  Association  of  Minerala  in  the  Gagnon  Vein,  Butte  C3ty, 

Montana.     By  lUchard  Pearce, XVL      S2 

The  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte  City,  Montana.    By  William  P. 

Blake, XVL     66 
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TbeCh&pin  Iron-Mine,  Lake  Superior,     hy  Per  laimm, .  XVI.     IIS 

Mode  of  Deposition  of  the  Iron-Oree  of  the  Menominee  Bangs, 

Michig&o.     Bj  John  Fuluin XVI.     525 

The  Bedded  Ore-Deposits  of  Bed  MonnUin  Mining  District, 

Ouray  County,  Colorado.     By  Q.  E.  Kedrie,  ,        .  XVI.     570 

NotM  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Cerro  de  Fasoo, 

Peru.    By  A.  D.  Hodges,  Jr XVI.    729 

Not«B  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina.—The  Hiawassee  Valley.     By  Henry  £.  Colton,  XVI.     839 

Hot  Springs  Fonnation  in  Bed  Mountain  District,  ColoTado  :  A 
Beply  to  the  CriticiBm  of  Mr.  Emmons.  By  Theodore  B. 
Comstock, XVII.    261 

Notes  OQ  the  Bosario  Mine  at  San  Juancito,  Honduras,  C.  A. 

By  ThomsB  H.  Leggett XVH.    4S2 

The  Cbppei-Deposits  of   Copper    Basin,   Arizona,    and   th^ 

Origin.     By  William  P.  Blake, XVII.    479 

Ore-Deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.     By  Franklin  B. 

Qirpenter XVIf.     570 

The  Distribution  of  Phosphoras  in  the  Ludington  Mine,  Iron 
Mountain,  Michigan :  A  Study  in  Isocheraic  lines.  By 
David  H.  Browne, XVll.     616 

The  Ore  Deposits  of  Bed  Mountain,  Ouniy  Coonty,  Colorado. 

By  T.  K  Schwara, XVIII.     139 

The  Geology  and  Ore-Deposits  of  Iron  Hill,  Leadvilte,  Colo- 
rado.    ByA.  A.  Blow, XVIIL     145 

The  Geological  Relations  of  the  Principal  Nova  Scotia  Min- 
erals.   By  E.  Gilpin,  Jr., XVIII.     198 

Sates  on  the  Geology  of  the  DeKaap  Gold-Fields  in  the  Trans- 

vaaL     By  W.  H.  Furionge, XVIII.     334 

The  Aasociation  of  Gold  with  Other  Metals  in  the  West.     By 

Richard  Pearce, XVIU.     447 

Gold-Quarti.     By  W.  M.  Courtis, XVIII.     639 

The  Iron-Ores  of  the  United  States.     By  T.  Sterry  Hunt, .        .  XIX.         3 

Geological  Not«8  on  the  Manganese  Ore-Depoeit  of  Criniora, 

Virginia.    By  Charles  G.  Hall XX.      46 

The  MooDt  Morgan  Mine,  Queensland.     By  T.  A.  Rickard,      .  XX.     133 

Notce  on  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  De- 
scription of  the  Long-Wall  Method  of  Mining  Used  in 
Working  Them.     By  H.  H.  Sloek, XX.     369 

The  Beodigo  Gold-Field.     By  T.  A.  Rickard,    ....  XX.    463 

Zinc-Blende  Mines  and  Mining  near  Webb  Gty,  Mo.     By  Carl 

Henrich,         .         .        .        .   , XXL         3 

LaGardette:  The  History  of  a  French  Oold-Mine.     By  T.  A. 

Rickard, XXI.       79 

Association  of  Apatite  with   Beds  of  Magnetite.     By  Wllism 

P.  Blake .•      .       .        .  XXI.    159 

A  New  rin  Mineral  in  the  Black  Hiili.     By  Titos  Ulke,   .  XXI.     240 

The  Late  Discovery  of  Large  Quantities  of  Magnetic  and  Non- 
Magnetic  Pyrites  in  the  Croton  Magnetic  Iron-Mines.  By 
W.  H.  Hoffman, XXI.    -'518 

The  Mesabi  Iron-Hange.    By  Horace  V.  WincheU,  .  XXL    044 
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The  Bendigo  Gold-Field  (Secood  Paper) :  Ore-Depodts  Other 

tbu  8»ddleB.    By  T.  A.  Mokard, XXI.    688 

The  Cauae  ot  Faulting.     B7  Joho  A.  Church,    ....  XXI.    TS2 

Notes  on  the  Geologj  of  the  Half-Hooa  Mine,  Pioche,  Nevada. 

By  Erneat  WUtaee, XXL    8S7 

TheBiwabikMine.'   B7H.  V-Winchelland  J.  T.Jones,  XXI.     951 

Geological  DiatribotioQ  of  the   Useful   Metala  in  the  United 

Sutes.    By  8.  F.  Emmoos.     (See  DiBCtudon,  p.  732),        .         XXIL      53 

The  Lead-  aud  Zinc-Depoeits  of  the  Miaussippi  Valley.    By 

Walter  P.  Jenney.    {See  DisciuMon,  p.  821),  XXIL     171 

On  a  Bemarkable  Depoaic  of  Wolfram-Ore  in  the  United  Slat«B. 

By  Adolf  Qurlt, XXIL     286 

The  Origin  of  the  Gold- Bearing  Quartz  of  the  Bendigo  Beefa, 

Australia.     By  T.  A.  Eickard.     (See  Diacoawon,  p.  738),  .  XXIL     289 

The  Bertha  Zinc-Minea  at  Bertha,  Va.     By  William  H.  Cue. 

(See  DiacuBsion,  p.  696] XXIL     511 

The  Miueial  Depoeits  of  Soathwest  Wiaoonsin.     By  William  P. 

BUke, XXH.     558 

The  Geaeais  of  Ore-Depoaita.    By  F.  Foaepny.     (See  Diacna- 

aion,  p.  687) XXIIL    1B7 

The  SUver-Minea  of  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico.    By  Ellis  Clai*,         XXIV.     138 

The  Allotropiam  of  Gold.    By  Henry.Louis,      ....         XXIV.     182 

The  Zinc  Ore-DepoaitB  of  Southwestern  New  Mexico.  By  Wil- 
liam P.  Blake, XXrV.     187 

Iron-Ores  of  East  Texas.     By  W.  Kennedy.     (See  Poatacript, 

p.  862), XXIV.     258 

The  Oeological  Stmcture  of  the  Ringwood  Iron  Hinaa,  New 

Jeraey.     By  Frank  L.  Nason, XXIV.     605 

Notes  on  the  Structure  of  the  Fiankllnile-  and  Zinc-Ore  Beds 

of  Sosaei  Coonty,  New  Jeraey.    By  WUliam  P.  Blake,      .        XXIV.    621 

The  Ore-Depoaita  of  Butte  City.     By  R.  G.  Brown,   .        .        .         XXIV.     543 

The  Nickel-Mine  at  lancaater  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Pyrrhotite-Deposits  at  Anthony's  Noae,  on  the  Hadaon. 
ByJ.  F.  Kemp.     (See  Discnssion,  p.  883),  .        .         XXIV.     620 
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Chlorite  In  gold-quarti  of  Crown  Point  siiue.  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  530. 
Cbi^bcb,  John  A. :  remarks  in  discnnion  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits.  1S5. 
Chnrcb's  aceonnt  of  the  Justice  sliver-mine,  230 ;  views  on  sonrce  of  nndergronnd 

waters,  31. 
ChnrpriiiE  silver-mine,  Freiberg,  ijazony,  ascending  mineral  waters  at,  20. 
dnnabor-deposita  of  Salphnr  Bank,  Chi.,  32  et  «q.,  66. 
Grcnlating  waters  of  surfkce-orlgln,  435. 
Clarke,  F.  W.  and  Hlllebrand,  W.  F.,  on  the  occnrrence  of  elementary  snhstances  in 

the  earth's  cmat  [639]. 
ClassiflcaUoD  of  Bssare-veins  according  to  metaaomatlc  processes,  540  el  tq. ;  of  oi»- 

deposita,  4S7;  proposed  modification  of,  211  rt  teg.,  326;  systems  employed  hith- 
erto. 3. 
CUnstbat  (Germany)  rooks,  analyses  of,  603  ;  Harts  monntains,  ore-deposits,  79. 
Clays  of  Comatoek  lode,  analysis  of,  568. 
QiBbid  smaigamated  oopper-mine,  Com  wall,  62. 
GlfloD-Morenei  copper-deposlta,  Graham  coanty,  Ariz.,  447. 
Cobalt,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crnst,  639. 
Cohen,  E.,  on  Wltwat«rannd  gold-depusitH,  Sonth  Africa,  162. 
CoLLim,  Abthdk  L.  :  remarks  on  Blmmons  and  Weed,  630 ;  dlscDsaion  by  Emmons, 

TBeateq. 
Colorado:  gold- and  silyer-mines,  290,  342,  396. 
Colorado:  had-sinc  mines:  Aspen  district;  Hollie  Oibson,  492;  Snaggler,  492;  ore- 

itcposlts  of  Leadville,  106;  Bed  Honntkia  district,  Ooray  coanty,  character  of 

ore-depealta,  100:  Bilver-lead-niineB  [3S1]:  silver-mines:  Caster  coanty;  Geyser, 

461;  Hollie  Gibson,  460;  Pandora,  461;  Smnggler-Union,  451 ;  Smuggler.  40); 

Yankee  Girl,  451. 
Oonutock  Lode,  Store;  coanty,  Nev. :  geidogical  oosditlonB  of,  90t  l>e»t  of  ftrtniHin 

wateraat.  31;  ore-depoxition  of,  IK,  239. 
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CoDoeDtratioD  b;  reactioD  apon  aalplifdea  compared  with  metallnr^cal  coneentik- 
tlDii,  37S. 

OoDoentratiDD  of  ores:  Special  fiMtois  aSectiog.  393;  character. of  tbe  topographr, 
416;  character  of  the  topograph; — effect  of  the  vertical  element,  tlR;  cbHracter 
of  the  topography — effect  of  the  borizoutal  element,  417;  physical  revolutioiu, 
418;  variatioDS  in  poroaitj  and  Btroctare,  383;  variations  in  porosity,  Btc,~~com- 
plexltj  of  upeaiDgs,  31M;  variations  in  porosity,  etc., — impervioiu  sttata  at  varl- 
oni  depths,  396;  variations  in  porositj-,  etc.,— pitching  tronghs  and  arches,  406 
variations  in  porosity,  etc. .—pre-existing  chanoela  and  replacement!,  413. 

CoDditioa  of  water  in  tbe  zone  of  fracture,  291. 

Conical  monnda  bnilt  b;  ascending  mineral  waters,  38. 

Consolidated  Virginia  silver-mine,  Storey  ooatity,  Nev.,  location  of  bonan^  92. 

Contact- DepoeitB  :  Canatituent  Hiaecals,  TIT  ;  Form,  717;  QeneHc  datijitatiini :  "coo- 
tact  metamorphic"  deposits,  730;  Dynamo-metamorpbic  and  regional -metamor- 
phic  deposits,  731;  hydrothermai  deposita,  730;  Geographic  Distribution  :  Ariamia, 
723 ;  Britiik  Mumbia,  733 ;  California.  730 ;  Tdaho.  721 ,  783  f  I  teg. ;  Jf aria).  781, 
725 ;  NorOncat  Tenitoiy,  723  e(  Mf. ;  Otter  Ownlriu,  72S ;  LiteiMara :  718  et  teq. ; 
Orfglu  of  the  Depoeita,  725,  726;  Position,  717. 

Contact-melamorphism :  691,  796,727;  Caase  of  Contact-HetamarphiBm,727,T2B,TS9; 
intense,  of  rocks,  661  it  teq.,  66S:  ore-deposits  formed  by,  648. 

Copper-deposits:  Ariama;  Cochise  county;  Bisbee,  447;'  Gila  county;  Globe,  447; 
Oraham  coanty;  Ciifton-Morenci,  44T. 

ODpper-mines :  AriMona:  Cochise  connty;  Copper  Qneen  [«G] ;  Yavapai  Oonnl?; 
United  Verde,  447 ;  Colorado:  Bonlder  county;  Orphan  Boy,  738;  Neie  Mean: 
Giaut  county ;  Santa  Kita,  448 ;  Giaat  county;  Hanover,  4u0 ;  IforOi  CanliHa: 
Bowan  connty ;  Union  Copper  Company's,  154  ;  North  Corolitta  ami  Firpniia :  Vlr- 
glliua  diatrict;  Blue  Wing,  454. 

Copper-ore  deposits  in  Bntte,  HoDt.  [^7];  in  Cornwall,  England  [S57]. 

Copper-ores:  Arizona,  110,  131;  Bohemia,  124,  126;  Lake  Superior  dUtrict,  144; 
Lower  California,  133;  Mannafetd,  124 ;  Mtxiea:  Chibnabno,  4.56;  New  Meiieo, 
110,  131,  210;  Prettan,  Tyrol,  143;  St.  Avoid,  1ST;  Sweden,  140;  South 
Akebica:  Peru:  Cerro  de  Pasco  mining  district,  458:  Vermont,  207;  West- 
phalia, I3r,. 

Copper  Qneeo  copper-mine,  Blsliee,  Cochise  connty,  Arii.  [446]. 

Copper-silver  mines:  Idaho:  Florida  Mountain  ;  BUck  Jack,  573 ;  Tnde  Dollar,  573. 

Copper-sandstone  of  Bohemia,  126. 

Cordilleran  region  of  tbe  Western  U.  S.,  304. 

Cornwall  (England)  oopper  veins  of,  620;  tin-depoaitH  of,  138. 

Coronado  copper- minea,  449. 

Cotta,  B.  von :  classiflcatiou  of  ore-deposits  by,  4 ;  on  ore-deposition,  124  tt  itq. :  mlnta 
of  the  Banat.  in  Austria,  718. 

Cotta,  B.  von  and  Swess,  Edward,  on  the  iron-ore  deposits  Id  tbe  Banat.  Hungary 
[648]  (footnote). 

Country-rock  near  Himmelfehrt  mine,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  analysis,  by  Dr.  H.  Schnli^ 
529. 

Critical  temperatures  of  water,  etc,  S69. 

Crosby,  W.  F.  and  W.  O.,  on  the  SBa-mllls  of  Cepbalonia,  304. 

Cross,  Whitman,  and  Penrose.  R.  A.  F.,  on  min^id  deposits  of  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, Colo.,  674. 

"  Crustiflcation."  12,  J98, 304,  240,  269,  277. 

Crystalline  scbtsts,  ore-deposits  in,  137- 

Cumberland.  England,  iron -ore  deposits,  136. 
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OakoU,  gold-depoaltB  of  Blaak  HUli,  ISO. 

Datmer,  K.,  on  "  bed-impregnatloua  "  lit  Schwananberg.  650. 

Daabrie,  Prof.  A. :  on  »lt«ntioaH  prodaced  by  mlnei»l  spring,  48  at  ttq. ;  oa  caiues 

of  strlie  in  lode-walls,  313;  on  the  kaolin-depositB  of  Coniffall,  Fnuoe  and  Qer- 

Iiian7,661;  on  labtemnMn  water^irculaUoD,  iStt  Mtg. 
Db  Lauhay,  Pbof.  L.  C.  :  remarks  on  Emmoni  and  Weed,  SIS. 
De  Laniuy  on  cbemical  tbeory  of  orB-depoBlta,  S,  63;  on  metalliferona  depoaita, 

(476],  389,  455,  97S  ;  views  on  "secondary  enrichment."  TSB;  dd  the  relation  of 

Mieondary  reactions  to  tba  gronnd water-level,  759. 
I>epfigition  bj  Tadose  clrculatlan,   CUichi  of  Southern  Arizona  an  example  of,  710 

tt  tq. 
Deposition  of  ores,  some  prineiplea  controlling  tha,2a2;  of  oildea  below  water-level, 

438  ;  of  salphidea,  438. 
Detrital  depoaita,  152. 

Deverenx,  W.  B.,  on  oocnrrence  of  gold  in  Black  Hills,  Dak.,  ISO. 
Devon  Consols  copper-mine.  Cornwall,  fiSl. 
DisciSBioD,  apacee  of,  13. 74. 
DiflBolution,  apacee  of,  13,  DR. 

Distribution  of  elementarj  substances  in  the  ewrth'a  crnst,  830. 
Doclter,  Dr.  CajnChetlc  experlmenta  in  salphide  reacUons,  4S9. 
Dolcoath  gold-mine,  near  Ellffaom,  Mont.  [49S]. 
Douglas,  James,  on  tbe  Bntte,  Hont.,  copper-depoaita,  383 ;  on  the  Copper  Qaeen  mine, 

Bisbee,  Aril.  [44S]. 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  copper-depoaita,  383,  715. 
Dux  coal-mine  (lignite),  Bohemia,  irruption  of  thermal  wat«ra  at,  30. 

East  Wheal  Lovcll  tin-mine,  Cornwall,  Enu.  I'liarHcter  of  ore-body,  139. 

Einigke it  silver-mine,  Joachimatbal.  Saxony,  iiacending  mineral  apringa  at,  30. 

Elba:  iron-ore  deposits  [64H]. 

Emmons,  S.  H.,  on  decomposition  of  metals,  149. 

EmOHB,  8.  F.:  TheSeamdary  EHriehineHtof  Ore-Dtpotita.iSS:  remarks  in  discDSSioil 
of  CoIUdb,  Vogt,  De  Lsnnay,  etc.,  756  el  Mq.\  of  Llodgren  on  "Contact-Depos- 
its," :5S;  of  Posepny,  19». 

Emmona,  H.  F.,  on  tbe  Butte,  Moot.,  copper-depaaita,  384 :  on  deeceuding  wateis,  107; 
on  the  fisBurc-vein  uf  Queen  of  the  Went  lead-silver  mine,  Ten  Hile  district, 
Colo..  597 :  on  the  LeadviJle,  Colo.,  silver-deposits,  388 ;  ou  the  mines  of  Coster 
county,  Colo.,  351. 

Emmons,  8.  F.,  and  Wbitmau  Cross,  ou  propylitic  deposits  of  Silver  Cliff  and  Bosita 
Hilla,  Colo..  572. 

Emmons,  S.  K.,  W.  H.  Weed  and  Tower,  on  copper-vdna  of  Butte,  MonL,  S96. 

England  ;  iron-ores  of  Cumberland,  136;  lead-mining  in  north  of,  104. 

EnrirliMent  of  GoUt-  and  BUra-Vant  (WeBd),  473. 

Enrichment  of  gold-vcEna  near  the  snrface:  by  oouoentration,  736;  by  deaoendlng 
wateis.  737;  by  precipitanta,  742;  by  solntion,  73S;  by  aolntion  and  precipita- 
tion, 744. 

Enterprise  gold-  and  silver-mine,  Bico,  Dolorea  connty,  Colo.,  290,  348,  396. 

Epigenelic  deposits,  diffcreucee  of  deptb  in  the  original  poaitiona  of,  and  secondary 
alteration  of  deposlu,  669,  671. 

EtitentteiH,  deposits  of;  atCbrlsbad,  63. 

Eruptions,  leqaence  of,  6S9. 

Eruptive  after-actions,  ore-depoaits  formed  by,  643;  cassit«rlte- veins  and  apatite- 
veini.64S,646;  pegmatite-veina,  647. 

Eruptive  procenaea,  relation  of,  to  the  formation  of  ore-Aeposita,  641. 

Eruptive  rocks:  depoaita  in,  137 ;  iDflneoceoDore-deporiClon,  Utt;  Mlatl<m  of  ttMrmal 
qrtnga  to,  SBl. 
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ErzKebirge,  mineral  apringg  In  minM  of,  30;  ore-depofiltx,  83;  vetiK  of  the,  614,615. 
Etta  Knob,  643  (footnote);  tin-ore  deposits.  Black  Hills,  S.  Itak,  643  (footnote). 
Earaka  district.  Nev^  geoloitical  couditioDB  of,  112. 
Eva  Hay  siWar-lead  mine,  Boulder  conntj,  Hont..  495;  analysis  of  ore,  496. 

Factors  inflaencing  depth  at  which  rock-flowage  oocare,  287. 

Farihaalt,  E.  K.,  on  the  gold  meamres  of  Son  Scotia,  412. 

FOimt  itanni/irei,  665. 

FVoM  udfta-h  ditet  ptombiflra,  665. 

Fiisurea :  fllting.  analTSis  of,  37 ;  of  dislocation,  14 ;  oro-depoaitB  in,  74 ;  theories  of 

DriKin  of,  SI2. 
FIssDr«- veins,  metasomatlc  processes  in,  498  et  tq. 
Florence  silver-lead  mine,  Meihart,  Mont.,  484. 
F]awl^(e:   factors  influencing  depth  of  oocarrence,   297;   of  nndergroand  mter, 

cause  of,  308;    of  water  In  capillary  openings,  Poiseuille's  law.  297;   lone  a( 

286. 
Flow  of  rocks,  eiperimento  in,  by  F.  D.  Adan»,  MeQill  University  [387]. 
Fluorine,  proportions  of,  iu  the  earth's  crust,  639. 
Flnorite  in  Independence  mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  524. 
Forcb  hammer  on  kaolinization  [661]. 

FannatioHof  BonamaimAt  Vpptr  Poriimu  af  SoJd-Fntu  (Kickard),  734. 
Foster,  C.  Le  Neve,  on  tiD-deposlta  of  Cornwall,  139. 
Foallon,  A.  B.  vod,  on  or«^«poslti  of  Sadbnrr,  Canada,  I4I>,  148. 
Fowry  Consols  copper-mine,  Cornwall,  630. 
Fracture :  condition  of  water  in  zone  of,  291 ;  division  of  cone  of,  into  a  belt  of 

weathering  and  a  belt  of  cementatiou,  337;  ore-depoeits  derived  IVom  tone  dI^ 

300 ;  zone  of,  386 ;  lone  of,  material  for  ore-deposits  derived  from  rocke  in,  3(K. 
Fracture  and  flowsge,  zone  of  combined,  2S8. 

France:  Fontainebleau  sandstone.  119;  iroa-ere  deposits  of  Dielette  [648]. 
Freiberg,  Saxony,  ore-deposits,  78,  615,  616. 
Frelbers,  Bavarian  Upper  Palatinate,  lead-deposits,  139. 
Fresh  and  altered  rocks  from  gold-quartz  veins,  analysis  of,  589. 
Frohner  silver-lead  mine,  near  Helena,  Hont,  496  ;  analysis  of  ore,  496. 
Fuchs,  E.,  on  copper-ores  of  lower  California,  153. 
Furman.  H.  van  F.,  on  mines  near  Uapimi,  Darango,  Mez.  [445]. 

Gage,  J.  B.,  on  occurrence  of  lead-  and  Einc-ores  in  Missoarl,  115. 

Galena :  replacing  calcite  in  Elkhorn  mine,  Mont.,  637;  tr«»«tems  changed  to,  at 

Veeavioa  leud-mioes.  Bavaria,  1^. 
Garnet  In  gold-quartz  veins  of  Broken  Hill,  New  Soath  Wales,  631. 
Oits.  analysis  of,  liberated  from  warm  minenki  water,  35. 
Geodes,  opftl  and  chalcedony,  mineral  deposits  in,  34. 
Germany :  copper  ores,  134  rt  ttq. ;  lead-deposits  of  Mecheruich,  near  Commern,  137; 

iron-ore  deposits  of  Alsace,  136 ;  tin-placara  at  Annabeig,  Saxony,  169. 
Geyser  Bilver-mins,  Silver  Cliff,  Custer  County,  Colo.,  461. 
Gilbert.  Q.  K.,  on  the  Cordilleian  region  of  the  Western  U.  S.,  3(M. 
Globe  copper-deposits,  Oila  county,  Ariz.,  447. 

Gneiss  near  Himmelfahrt  mine,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  analysis  of,  681,  583. 
Glold;  ancient  placer-mining  in  Bohemia,  163;  occurrence  of,   in  Gympie  dlsbict, 

Queensland,  744;   in  manganese  spar.  B7j  at  Bico,  Colo.,  744. 
Gold  Hill  silver-mine.  Storey  county,  Nev.,  high  temperature  of  water  in,  31. 
Gold  in  pyrite  of  Orphan  Boy  copper-mine,  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  738. 
Gold-mines:  Ariatna:  Pinal  county;  Mammoth,  salt  in  water  of,  741;    (W^snus: 

Calaveras  county:   Bathgeb,  73.5,  749.  750;    Cblnwia.-  Cripple   Creek;   Moon 

AnohoT,74T,  748;  Cripple  Creek  district;  Baena  Vista,  290;  Lm,SM;  I 
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290;  Victor,  290;  FoKEiQit  CouMTStEs;  Atuiraiia:  Biigbt  dUtriet;  Uyrlle, 
746,747;  BrigbtdlatTicti  Shouldn't  Wonder,  746;  WttUr*  AuttraUa ;  EalgooTlIe; 
Great  Boulder  Main  RaeC  742;  Kalgoorlie;  Great  Boulder  Propiiobuy,  Milt  In 
water  of,  740;  Kuuanalllng;  Sugar  Loaf,  742;  NetZtaland:  TbameB  district: 
Uaanataerl,  732;  Hfontana:  Elkhom ;  Dolcoath  [496];  Elkbom;  Ha7flow«r 
[496],  (Note.  The  nnmeroaa  paaslnic  refereocea  to  Kold-mloce,  oocurriDg  in 
Prof.  Poaepay's  paper,  have  noC  boeti  Bepar«tely  Indeied.J 

a«ld-or««;  deposits  of  Black  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  160;  Beresnv,  UnU  Hoantaina,  76;  Hdo- 
mr;,  85;  of  Anstraiaaio,  161,221  el  leq.  ;  in  the  Ural  monntainB,  76,153;  New 
Zealand :  Haaraki  or  Thamea  gold-field,  221 ;  OCago  gotd-Oeid,  224 ;  Soath  Africa: 
Witwatenrand,  162;  Sweden;  Falun,  141;  TranaylTania,  Daclan  gold-field,  86; 
Vereapatak,  Tmiuylvaiila,  68,  87. 

Oeld-  aod  BilTer-mlnee :  tWonuIo,*  Dolores  county;  Enterprisi;.  HM,  :i42,  396.  Naiada: 
■ee  Conutock  Lode. 

Gold  and  ailver  In  eruptive  '"»b"'",  641. 

Gold  and  sliver  veins,  enriohipent  of,  473  et  uq. 

Gold  qnarts  VGins,  614. 

Gold-veins:  emicbment  of,  near  the  surface  by  concentration,  736;  b^ desoending 
waters,  737,  736;  by  solution,  739;  by  solution  and  precipitation,  744;  formation 
of  bonanna  in  the  apper  portions  of.  tt  tq^  734. 

{3ott«e  Oeachick  silver-mine,  Swaneoberg,  Saxony,  ascending  waters  at,  39. 

Great  Boulder  Main  Reef  gold-mine,  Kalgnoriie,  W.  Australia,  742 ;  salt  in  water  of, 
740. 

Great  Extended  Hnitlera  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  character  of  qoarta  at,  215. 

Greece,  ore-deposits  of  Laurium,  135,  246. 

Grimm.  J, :  classiflcatlon  of  are-depealta  by,  4  ;  examiuaUon  of  Transylvania  ore-de- 
posits by,  Se. 

Groddeck,  A.  V,  :minesof  Banat,  718;  on  ore-deposition,  122  <(  teg. ,-  on  the  veiu-sys- 
tem  of  Clauathal,  Germany,  SOS;  system  of  classlflcation  of  ore -deposits.  4. 

Groundwater,  695;  artesian  basins,  701 ;  common  conception  of,  69S  ;  experience  in 
deep  mines  and  wells,  696  ;  hot-springs,  702;  irregular  distribution  of,  near  the 
surface,  706 ;  level,  436 ;  movements  of,  19. 

Guiterman,  F.,  on  the  gold-depoaits  of  Battle  Mountain,  Colo.,  740. 

Gyptani :  origin  of  some  beds,  71.5. 

Hale  and  Norcross  silver-mine,  Comstock  Lode,  Nov.,  flooding  tit,  by  water,  31. 

Hanover  copper-minea,  Grant  coauty,  N.  H.,  450. 

Hartz  moQub^na,  ore-deposits,  79. 

Hauraki  or  Thames  gold-Deld,  New  Zealand.  221. 

Helena  and  Frisco  siUer-lead  mine,  CiBur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  OOa 

Helmhacker,  R.,  on  ore-deposile  of  Altai  region,  Siberia,  155. 

Highland  Boy  copper-mine,  4S0. 

Hills,  R  C,  on  Che  oro^lppaaits  ofSummit  district.  Rio  Qiande  county,  Colo.,  584. 

Hillside  gold-  and  silver-mine,  Arii.,  mineral  veins  of,  213. 

Hintze,  a,  on  kaolin  [664]. 

Holroyd's  (A.  G.),  collection  of  specimens  from  gold-district  of  West  Australia,  677 

Hot  mineral  waters  encountered  In  mioea,  31. 

Haogary:  goodeofimn  opal  from  Dreiwaaser,  24 ;  iron-ore  deposits :  in  the  Banat 

[648]  ;  iron-ore  deposits :  Vaskb  [S4Sl :  ore-depoalta  of,  85  si  *«g.  .■  silver-deposils  of 

Rtabinya,  09. 
Hnnt  T.  Sterry,  on  the  copper-depceits  at  Ore-Knob,  N.  C,  and  in  ChrroU  county, 

Va.,  464 ;  on  psendamorphs,  602. 
Hnssak,  EL,  on  auriferous  pyritic  quartz-bed- vein  at  Passagem,  Braill  [667]  ;  on  the 

auriferous  quarts-vein  of  Passagem,  HiDSS  QenKa,  Brazil,  546. 
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Hntton,  F.  W.,  on  tfa«  «iirlf»n)iiB  veiaa  of  Hftmuki  ((old-flelds.  Thames  dUtrict,  Hew 

Zealand.  571. 
Hydrogen,  pnpottioiu  of,  in  the  etuth'i  crust,  639;  anlphlde,  tmpoituit  part  at.  In 

uceDding  waters,  44. 
HTBterogeDite*.  16,  17. 
HyBtcTomorpfaoDs  ore-depiwilB.  147. 


ofTeiiis,680. 

Illuatr&tioDS  of  Beooadar;  enricbmeiit  and  dimiaaCioa  of  richness  with  depth,  3S3. ' 

ladependence  gold-miae.  Cripple  Creek,  Oolo.,  ialt  in  water  of,  741. 

Iodine,  proportiaas  of,  in  the  earth's  crost,  639. 

Iron,  proportions  of,  in  tlie  earth's  erost,  639. 

Iron-mines:  Horlh  Careliua :  Person  eonntj  ;  Blue  Wiag  [483]. 

Iron  opal,  geode  of,  from  DreiwMSer,  Hanmiry.  34. 

Iron-ore :  deposits  at  Vaskt,,  HangiUT  [648] ;  of  Dielette,  Fraace  [64^ :  of  Eriiti- 
ania  region,  Norway  [648],  «49 ;  ia  the  Banat,  Hungarj  [648] ;  ia  the  island  <tf 
Elba  [64H] ;  Inerease  of,  in  depth  in  mangsuese-deposlts,  ST5. 

Iron-ores  :  analogy  of  Bohemian  and  HiahigsD.  237 ;  deposition  of.  in  He^hi  range, 
Minn.,  229;  England,  Cumberland.  136;  Oeriuanj,  Alsace,  136;  Like  Saperiot 
deposila,  22H ;  Norway,  138;  Spain,  Rio  Tinto  (limonite),  US;  Sweden.  Tabeig 
(magnetite],  138;  Switzerland,  Camlola,  136;  Tyrol,  143. 

Irving.  Prof.  R.  D.,  on  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  L«ke  Superior,  607. 

Jacquet,  Hr.,  ou  seooadary  snlphideB  at  Broken  Hill  lode,  N.  So.  Wales,  Aaslia- 

lis,  459. 
Jenney,  W.  P.,  on  the  lead-  and  sino-deposits  of  the  Mississippi,  432. 

Joachimgthal  mines,  Bohemia,  mineral  watera  of,  30. 

Joplin  lead-  and  zinc -district.  Mo.,  623. 

Justice  Hilver-mine,  Storey  county,  Nev.,  character  of  ore-deposit,  98, 198,  239. 

Kackar  district,  southeru  Ural,  Bossia,  ore-depoilts  of,  157. 

Kahlenberg,  L.,  and  Lincoln,  A.  T.,  on  solutions  of  silicates,  319. 

Kaolin-deposit  at  Ekersuod-Soggendal,  Norway,  662. 

Kaolinite  In  vein  near  Boulder,  Mont.,  631;  in  propylitic  veins  at  Cripple  CnA, 

Vo}o..S3t;  iHTeioa  at  Dclaroar,  Idaho,  534;  in  veins  of  Summit  district,  Cblo.. 

634 ;  and  lerictte  in  veins  of  the  pyrjtic  galena- format  ion  of  Freiberg,  Saioay, 

534. 
Eaoliuization  of  rocks,  660  el  n>g.,  666. 

Katrontza  gold-mine,  Vereapatak,  Transylvania,  character  of  ore  at,  66,  87. 
Kbup,  J.  F. :  The  RiU  of  llui  I^mom  Boci*  in  the  Fomaiion  of  TriM,  680. 
Kendall,  J.  D.,  on  iron-ores  of  Cumberland,  Eng.,  136. 
Kerr.  W.  C.  on  North  Carolina  gold-deposits,  15a 
Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior  n^ion,  copper-bearing  rocks  of,  344. 
Kevbs.  Charles  B.  ;  remarks  on  Van  Hise,  628;  ou  Lindgren,  630. 
KJeruir,  Th. :  on  the  iron-ore  depoeiCs  of  the  KrEstiania  region,  Norwaj  [648]  (foot- 

nat«i ;  on  iron-ore  deposits  in  Norway,  138. 
Kouggberg  ailver-niines,  Norway,  468. 
ffiip/sruAir/n-  of  Mannsfeld,  Thnringia  and  Bohemia,  123, 124. 

Labradorite,  etc.,  analyses  of.  662. 

I^croii,  A.,  on  axinitization  of  contact-metamorphlc  zones  in  the  Pyrenees  [6G0]. 

I^ke  Superior  region  :  oopper-deposita,  144;  Iron-ores  o^  2ZT. 

lADthanum,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  cmati  639. 
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I«pt«Tent,  A.  d«,  on  metamoiphina,  118. 

Lsteral-eecretion  (heoT7  of  ore-depiwittoa,  57  et  teq.,  ISO,  200, 236,  242,  2Bi,  267,  271. 

iMirlnm,  Graece,  ote-depoaitB,  136, 246. 

Lsaehjag;  of  ttbII- rock, 277 ;  In  tbe  soneof  weathering,  47S<lKg. 

Lead-ore*:  Fnihnng.  Bavarikn  Upper  Palatinate,  126  ;  Mlnoari  aud  WlKWniin,  116; 

Heohemioh,  near  Commera,  Qermanj,  127 ;  North  of  Englanit,  106. 
Lead  villa,  Colo.,  ore^epoalta,  106. 

Lead-ailver  mines:  Colorado.-  Ten  Hlle  diatrict;  Qoeen  ef  tbe  Weat,  607. 
Lesd-Einominea:  CUcroda;  Aepen  district;  Hollie  Oitaon,  492;    Bmngirler,  492. 
L«  CoRTK,  Prof.  Jobkph  :  on  geaesia  of  ore-depoaitB,  270;  oa  mineral  TelD-forma- 

tion,  33. 
Lm  gold-mine.  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  2M. 
Lemberg's  experiment  in  the  solntion  of  aahydroaB  powdered  silicates  by  boiling 

water  [S43]. 
Limestone,  stlleifled.  Diadem  lode,  Plnmaa  county,  Chi.,  521. 
LllTDOBEN,  Waldemas  :  XetMomatie  Proomtt  in  K*tBr*-Fi!(iH.49e;   The  Character  and 

Otjietii  of  Certain  Cmtaet-Digmtiit,  T16. 
UndgTED,  W.,aneoDtw:t-depihit9,  759;  ou  Snure-veinsof  the  Trade  Dollar  and  Black 

Jack  mines,  Idaho,  673;  on  gold -belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  2S0;  on  goM-qnartz 

Teins  of  California,  565;  on  gnnitic  and  dioritic  rocks  of  Meadow  lake.  Nevadk 

connty,  Cal.,  562 ;  on  the  Sierra  Xevada,  342 ;  on  BilTefle*d  veioB  of  Wood  Kiver, 

Idaho,  599  ;  on  qaartz-Teins  of  De  Lamar,  Idaho,  563. 
Lithinm,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth'»  crnst,  639. 
Litbosphere  -,  zone  of  flowaga,  286 ;  une  of  fracture,  36fl. 
Liyersidge,  experiments  on  precipitation  of  gold  from  solution  by  metallic  sulphides, 

t«21. 
Look,  A.  O.,  on  gold -deposits,  152. 
Lotti,  B.,  on  the  Llba  iron -ore  depoaita  [64S]  (footnote). 
Lottner,  claasiflcatlon  of  ore-deposiM  by,  7. 

McEellar,  Peter,  on  qnartz-velns  in  granite  at  Lake  of  thtf  Woods.  Western  Ontario, 

503. 

Hagmalic  segregation,  etc. :  auriferona  pyrites  of  Boasland,  B.  C,  642  ;  chromit«  in 
perldotitea  and  their  secondary  Berpen tinea  [642];  copper-or«8  (high-grade)  in 
serpentiniied  peridotitcs  [642];  metallic  nickel-iron  in  eraptive  rocks  [642]; 
platlnum-metala  in  highly  eruptive  rocks  [643] ;  nickeliferous  pyrrbotit«a  in 
gahbro  [612] ;  ore-deposits  formed  by,  642  ;  deposits  formed  by :  titanic  iron-ores 
In  basic  and  intermediate  eruptives  [642]. 

Hagnesite  in  conntry-rock  near  Idaho  velo,  (iiass  Valley,  Ca.\.,  526. 

Hagnesinoi,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

HagnotlCe-depoBit  at  Kimnawara-Luosaawara,  Sweden,  676. 

H^jor  part  of  ore-depositing  water  is  meteoric,  302. 

Mammoth  gold-mine,  Pinal  county,  Ariz.,  salt  in  water  of,  741. 

Manganese,  propartions  of,  in  the  earth's  cmst,  639. 

Manner  of  fllliog  open  spaces  In  general,  63. 

Hannireld  kupffrKhiefer,  123. 

Marine  detritus,  157. 

Hityaa  KIraly  gold-mine,  Verespatak,  Transylvania,  chanot«r  of  native  gold  at. 
66,70. 

Mayflower  gold-mine,  near  Elkhorii,  Mont.  [496]. 

Heaabi  range.  Minn.,  iron-ores  of,  229. 

Helala;  fonitd  in  mineral  waters.  43  et  *eq. ;  heavy,  original  sonioe  of  the,  637;  pres- 
ence of  in  igneons  rocks,  662;  presence  of  in  BedlnwntAry  and  metamorphic 
rocka,  684. 

Xetamorphoas  ore-deposlta,  116  et  teq. 
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Metasomuis,  fint  nu  of  teriD,  6,  195. 

UetasoiDfttic  ore-depoalta  in  soluble  rock*,  133,  S5D. 

Mtlatematic  Pracatain  Fit*ure~  Teiiu  (LlKDuRK.vl,  496. 

Michel-Levy  on  tbe  French  itoD-ore  deposits  [fAS\. 

Ulne  1a  Motte.  Midiion  county,  Ho.,  lead-tl  epos  its  Ht,  117. 

Hioeral  coatJDgs  on  copper  at  the  Sprines  of  Bourbon  rArehambault,  Fraooe,  470. 

Mineral  deposits',  bysteroniorphouii,  147:  iclioijeiious  and  zenogenous,  \Orttiq.;  in 

limestone  cavefl,  34;  in  geodes,  24;  metaniorphous,  118. 
Mineral  gpnnics:  at  the  earrace,  37;  stmctural  featurea  of  depoeitsb;,  52. 
Mineral  wsMrs :  alterations  prodaced  by.  48 ;  analyses  of,  37, 42  tt  tq.  ;  aiBenic  in,  47: 

chemical  caoatitutioa  of,  40;   minute  metallic  admiitores  in,  45:  tempentare 

of,  40. 
Mining,  depth  of[S57]. 
Miuiiig  districts,  distribution  of,  706. 
Missouri :  lead-regions  of,  115;  ore-deposits  of,  IBS. 

Hoanataeri  gold-mine,  Thames  district.  New  Zealand,  752 ;  richncw  of  ore,  828. 
Hoi  lie  Gibson  lead -zinc  mine,  Aspen  district,  Colo.,  492. 
Mollie  Gibson  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  450. 
MonUna  :  gold-minps  :  Elkhorn  ;  Dolcoath  U9S] ;  Mayflower  [496]. 
Montana:  silver-lead  minea:  Eva  May,  495,  anal y sis  of  ore,  495;  Helena;  Fmhnsr. 

4»1,  analysis  of  ore,  496  ;  Neihart ;  Florence,  484 ;  Big  Seven,  484. 
Montana:  silver-mines :  Butte  district;  Bnby  [482]. 
Moon  Anchor  gold-mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  747. 
Hiiller.  E.,  on  mineral  springs,  28. 
Myrtle  gnld-mine,  Bright  district,  Australia,  747. 

Naumdnn  on  peeudomorpbs,  501, 

Nevada:    character  of  ore-deposila,   110  el  trq.;   Comstook  Lode,  30,  8B,   195,  239; 

Steamboat  Springs,  thermal  waters  of,  36  «E  teq. 
Newberry,  Prof.  J.  a. :  on  class!  float  ion  of  ore-deposits,  7;  origin  of  ores,  131. 
New  Mexico:  copper-depodti,  110,  131,210;  oopper-minss ;  Hanover,  450 ;  Santa KiU, 

New  Zt^aland  :  gold-flelds  of,  831  et  teq. ;  gold  in  ooal-meaoarea  at,  161. 

Nickel,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639, 

Nickel -pyrrhotita  deposit  at  Erteli,  Norway  [678]. 

Nitrogen,  proportions  of^  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

N5gRorath,  J.,  on  alterations  produced  by  mineral  watera,  40, 101,  201,  845. 

North  Carolina:  copper-mines;  Union  Copper  Company's, 454;  iron-mines:  Penon 

county:  Blue  Wing  [4831. 
North  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  ore-deposits  of,  202  el  Mf . 
North  Ophir  siiver-mine,  Comstock  Lode,  Nov.,  high  temperature  of  water  in,  31. 
Norway:  iron-ore  deposits,  140;  Kristianta  region  [648],  019    kaoiln-deposita ;  Eker- 

snnd-Soggendal,  608. 
Nuggets,  origin  of,  678  (footnote). 

OUbnbinya  gold-mines,  Dacian  district.  Transylvania,  86^  ST. 

Opaline  silica,  anatysis  of,  57<i. 

Openings :  In  rocks,  893;  siie  and  nnmber  of,  905. 

Ore-bonanzas,  di«tribation  of,  745. 

Ore-chutes,  421. 

Ores;  some  principles  controlling  the  deposition  of,  292. 

Ore-deposits:  at  Broken  Hill.  Australia  [S79] ;  at  CbaBarotllo,  Chile  [979];  chemical 
views  of  French  school,  8.  63:  classification  of,  487;  classlflcation  hitherto  em- 
ployed, 3 ;  Comstock  Lode,  Storey  coanty,  Nev.,  195 ;  derived  from  lone  of  frac- 
tare,  300;  detrltal,  154;  examples  of  classes  of,  72 ;  formed  hy  chemical  and  me- 
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diBDicBl  inflnBDMa  or«arfite«  region,  148;  h;iten>iiioipbauB,  147;  h;Btenisior- 
phoQB,  of  older  geoli^cal  farmatioD,  160;  in  cryBtoltiQe  sebUIti  aod  eraptive 
Tocks,  79,  85, 137;  la  aolable  Tocks,  95;  material  far,  derived  from  rocks  in  zod« 
of  fracture,  302;  Hednarudjnnsk,  Unl  Mts.,  Busaia  [B79];  metamorpboua,  IIS; 
metaaomatic.  in  solable  Tocks.  133;  oriiiin  of,  in  deep  refcioni.  55;  Oruro,  Bolivia 
[979) ;  Pacfaaca,  Mexico  [679] ;  Pasco,  Pern  [6T9] ;  PotosI,  Bolivia  [679] ;  problanw 
in  geology  of,  636  <ri  leq, :  proposed  claasiScatlon  of,  7,  311,  336;  secondar;  enrich- 
ment of,  433  et  itq. ;  tbe  rennU  of  work  of  nndsrgroand  water,  2B5;  iwrdkanlb)F, 
OTBarfBce,  153;  ZacaCecaH,  Mexico  [679]. 

Oie-d«poflltion :  in  freah  trater,  123;  inflnenee  of  eroptive  rocks,  191;  John  Wood- 
ward's opinions,  tiro  liondred  ;eMS  ago,  192;  lateral  Bccreti  on  theory,  67  et  sfj^ 
190,200.236,243.354,257,371;  in  open  spaces,  64, 195,  SSO ;  from  >ea-water,  121. 

Oi«-ahootn,  localization  of,  746. 

Orphan  Boy  copper-mine,  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  738. 

Orthoclise  (valenclanlte) :  in  gold-silver  veins.  La  Valenciana,  Mexico,  532 ;  in  Valen- 
ciana  silver-mine,  Qaanaiusto,  Mexico,  632;  in  gold-silver  veins,  Silver  City, 
Idaho,  532. 

Otago  gold-Seld.  New  Zealand,  geological  formation  of,  224. 

Oxygen,  proportions  of,  In  the  earth's  cmst,  639. 

FaQdora  silver-mine,  San  Juan  connty,Cola.,  451. 

Penrose,  A.  F.  B.,  oa  enrichments  between  altered  and  nnaltered  vein-matter,  476 ; 

on  tbo  gcotogy  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  290;  on  the  geology  of  Cripple 

Creek.  Colo..  343;  on  the  snperfloial  alteration  of  ore-depcslta,  389  [433]. 
Pegmatites.  692. 

Fegmatlte- veins  in  Norway,  647. 
Phillips,  J.  A.:  on  appearance  of  gold  at  Benegei,  France,  163;  classlflcation  of  ore- 

depoaita  by,  7. 
Pliosphoma,  proportions  of.  In  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

Phyiico-chemlcal  principles  controlling  the  work  of  underground  wateie,  317. 
Placer-dcpoeits,  ir>8. 
Platinum,  placer-deposits  of,  158. 
Platinum -metal  d,  original  proportions  of,  in  rocka,  640;  at  Sudbnry,  Canada,  640;  at 

Klefva.  Sweden,  640. 
Pneumatolytic  ruineraU  in  veins,  694. 

Poisenllle's  law  of  the  flowage  of  water  in  capillary  openings,  297. 
Pontglbaud,  silver-lead  district,  France,  formation  of  lodes,  222. 
POEtPirf,  Pbop,  FsANZ:  TheOmetUof  Ore-Depetitt.l;  remarks  In  diseoMioD,  232. 
Pooepny  on  pipe-ore  of  Baibi,  Bohemia,  487  ;  on  stalactite  deposits  of  sulphide,  486. 
Potassiuni,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crusty  639. 
Precipitation  In  the  zone  of  weathering,  179. 
Preferential  use  by  waCerof  large  channels,  316. 
Prettan  in  Tyrol,  copper-mines  of,  143. 
PrMemi  in  the  neeUtgji  of  Ore-DepotiU  (Voot),  636. 
Propylltic  andesite,  aoolysiB  of,  566. 

Propyl itiiatlon  of  rocks  {with  chlorltlzation,  etc),  MO  et  mq.,  668. 
Pribram,  Bohemia:  ore-deposits,  66,  61,  76,  S3,  339  «t  rag. ;  Mining  Academy,  study  of 

geology  at,  9. 
Pseudomorphs,  phenomena  in  fennation  of,  16. 
Psilomelane  in  ore-deposits  at  Someniche,  France,  674. 
Pumpelly,  B. :  classiScatiou  of  ore-depoaita  by,  7  ;  on  Lake  Superior  copper-deposits, 

144 ;  on  the  metasomatic  development  of  oopper-bearing  rocks  of  Idke  Superior, 

606;  on  metasomatism  in  ore-depoaite,  509. 
Pnrington,  C.  W.,  on  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  Tellurlde,  Colo.,  592;  oa  tbe  mining 

Industries  of  the  Telluride  qnadraiigle,  Colo.,  417. 
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Fyrite^epotlto;  Id  Oennkn?  [661] ;  la  Hnogaiy  [651] ;  In  Italy  [661].  Fourax 
CODNTRIB8 :  Ally  .■  Honto  Catlnj,  4fiT  ;  Narmy,  651.  653 ;  VigSDaB  [457]  [676] ; 
Fkhluo  [676];  Bona  [576];  Snlitelma  [676];  l^iin  HubIt*  pravinoes,  4SG; 
Bio  TiuU),  4Iie  ;  BioTlnto,Haelvsdifitriot,676;ThusiB,456;  8pai»  a»d  FortHgal 

[S51] :   fhctdm  :  F&hlDQ  [457]. 

Quarti-alanlte  rooks,  fomuitlon  of,  661. 
(tuartz^diaapore  rockE,  formatloD  of,  661. 
QueeuBluid,  irold  ia  eaal-meaaurfs  of,  161. 
QaiDkallYOT  at  Solplmr  Bank,  Cal.,  32  «!  tq. 

Balbl,  OariQtliis,  orordepoaila,  61,  69,  lOS,  134. 

Bain-irater,  aalt  in,  43. 

Rathgeb  gold-mine,  CaUvena  oonnty,  Cy.,  750. 

BAVMOin>,  R  W. :  reiuarka  on  the  geneau  of  oi«-depc«ita,  Z26, 263. 

Bafinond's  olaaaiSastion  of  ore-deposits,  7,  226. 

Bed  Houat&in  district,  Colo.,  character  of  ore-depoaila,  109. 

EeiclisDsteiu  silver- mine,  Valla  Bacca,  Hungary,  description  of  ore-deposit,  101. 

Refer.  Dr.  K,  od  tia  placer-deposits,  159. 

Kezbdnya,  Hungary,  geology  of  ore-deposits  at,  96. 

Rliodouite:  in  Veins  at  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  331 ;  at  Butte,  Hod t.,  531 ;  at  Eap- 

iiik.  Hangsry,  531 ;  at  Beal  del  Honte,  Heiico,  631. 
RicKASD,  T.  A. :  Tht  ftonnaltoH  Df  Bonaniu  in  tin  Upper  FarUmu  of  QM  I'mm,  734 ; 

remarks  od  FosepDy,  190,  Sll. 
Eickard,  T.  A.,  on  the  Enterprise  mine  of  Bioo,  Colo.,  290,  342. 
Bio  Tinto,  Spain,  copper-mines,  631 ;  limonite  deposits,  148. 
Rock-cavitiefl,  mineral  deposits  in.  15. 

Buck -suit  deposits:  at  Hilros  UjT^,  Transylyania,  iW;  of  the  Peniao  GoU;  31. 
Bodna,  TranBylTBDla,  ore-depoeits,  95. 

RUt  of  the  Igneoai  Socii  in  Iht.  FornuMm  af  Fciiu  (Kkmp),  680. 
BosarioHilver-miaB.  Sun  Jiiancitn,  Hondnnu,  Central  America,  493. 
Ronenhnsth  on  the  gtoesla  of  pegmatite-TeiQa,  732. 
Bnliidinm,  proportiniia  of,  iu  the  earth's  cra«(,  639. 
Buby  silver-mine.  Bntte  district,  Mont.  [463]. 
Russia:  gold  placer-deposits  of  Ural  HonDtains,  166 ;  ore-deposits  of  Kaokar  district, 

in  the  Ural  [1.53],  157. 
Rutile  Id  apatite- veiaa,  646. 

Salt,  in  rain-water,  43. 

Salt-mluiDg  in  Austrlao  Tyrol,  SffT. 

Sandbergor,  Prof.:  od  fiBsare-veinsofSchappaob.Bchwarzwald, 594;  lateral-secretion 
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